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Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford  ...  Sir  William  Russell  distinguishes  himself  at 
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Semis  Bagnal  to  victual  Monaghan  . . .  Bagnal*s  danger ...  Is  extricated 
by  the  deputy  . . .  who  garrisons  Armagh,  July  . . .  Intercepted  correspond- 
ence with  Spain,  September . . .  Norris^s  negotiations  discountenanced  by 
Russell . . .  Insolent  behaviour  of  the  Irish  chiefs .  . .  Account  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  Nov. . . .  Treaty  concluded  with  Tyrone. 

Edwakd,  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Russell,  was  little   more  A.D.i 
than  eleven  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  ;  his 
aunt,  the  Lady  Warwick,   obtained  the  wardship  of  him. 
The  interval  of  his  minority  may  he.  appropriately  occupied 
details  relative  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
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K  t586»  The  repatation  of  Sir  William  Rnsgell  had  increased  with 
every  opportunity  for  distinction.  When  unengaged  in  the 
military  service  of  his  country,  he  mingled  with  ardour  in 
those  mimic  presentments  of  it  which  were  occasionally  fur- 
nished by  the  tilt  and  tourney.  Thus,  after  assisting,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  raised  by  the  English 
clergy,  in  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  we  find 
him  the  foremost  at  court  to  accept  the  challenge  to  a  royal 
combat  on  foot  given  by  the  Prince  d'Aufine  and  Monsieur, 
brother  to  the  King  of  France,  on  which  occasion  he  vindi- 
cated, with  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  honour  of  his  nation 
in  these  gests  of  hardihood  and  skill. 

On  the  celebrated  field  of  Zutphen,  in  1586,  being  one 
of  that  splendid  retinue  of  captains  who  the  previous  year 
had  been  sent  to  Holland  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  dis- 
played a  valour  that  carried  consternation,  rout,  and  havoc, 
wherever  his  horse  bore  him.  Naturally  tall,  and  sinewy, 
and  athletic,  his  figure,  magnified  by  the  mists  that  prevailed 
upon  that  noted,  morning,  seemed  like  a  gigantic  image, 
and,  joined  to  the  romantic  achievements  of  his  arm,  im- 
pressed the  superstitious  fiincies  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  contending  with  a  more  than  earthly 
apparition.  '^  So  terribly  he  charged,"  says  Stowe,  who 
derived  the  scene  from  an  eye-witness,  ''  that,  after  he  had 
broke  his  lance,  he  with  his  curtle-axe  so  played  his  part, 
that  the  enemy  reported  him  a  devil,  and  no  man ;  for, 
where  he  saw  six  or  seven  of  the  foe  together,  thither  would 
he  rush,  and  so  apply  his  weapon  as  speedily  to  ^parate 
their  friendship."^  A  like  display  of  prowess  by  Lord 
Willoughby,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  others  of  the  English 

*  Annals,  p.  737. 
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sDldierjr,  completed  the  fbrtane  of  the  day ;  and  the  Spanish  A.D. 
general,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  throwing  succours  into 
the  fortress,  fled  from  the  disastrous  conflict. 

The  exultation  of  Sir  William  Russell,  as  he  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  was  severely  checked  by  a  rumour  of  the 
&tal  accident  that  had  befallen  Sidney.  Hastening  to  the 
spot  wha«  the  young  hero  lay,  Sir  William  kissed  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  with  bitter  tears,  '^  O,  noble  Sir  Philip! 
never  was  there  man  obtained  hurt  more  honourably  than 
ye  hare  done,  nor  any  served  like  unto  you !  ''^  To  him,  as 
his  dear  friend  and  comrade,  the  dying  youth  bequeathed  his 
best  gilt  armour;  and  after  executing,  with  an  affSscting 
serenity,  all  the  offices  which  either  friendship  could  dictate, 
or  religion  could  demand,  expired,  with  a  higher  renown 
than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  warrior  since  the  days  of 
the  ChevaUer  sans  peur  et  saris  reproche.  The  nomination 
ot  Sir  William  Russell  to  the  governorship  of  Flushing, 
vacant  by  his  lamented  death,  reflects  credit  on  Elizabeth : 
he  justified  her  confidence  by  immediately  intercepting,  with  a 
party  of  six  hundred  horse,  a  convoy  of  provisions  which  the 
enemy  again  attempted  to  throw  into  the  citadel  of  Zutphen. 

His  individual  intrepidity  could  not,  however,  counter- 
balance the  disadvantages  arising  from  Leicester's  deficiency 
of  military  talent.  The  earl  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Zutphen ;  nor  did  the  campaign  of  1587  retrieve  his  reputa- 
tion. Deventer  and  other  fortresses  betrayed  by  the  officers 
of  his  appointment,  Sluys  capitulating  unrelieved,  and  the 
HoUandeiiB  alienated  by  his  overbearing  temper,  were  the 
glaring  tokens  of  his  incapacity.  Elizabeth  saw  them,  and 
recalled  her  favourite ;  but  the  States,  for  a  long  time  after 

»  Stowe,  p.  737. 
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.  Lis  (Icimrturv,  coutinueil  to  sufFi'r  the  iitischiefs  of  his  inal- 
adniinislniliDii ;  aiid  the  lucnsures  of  I'riace  Maurice  nud  Lui-<1 
Willoughby,  his  surcessoro  in  ccimtnaiid,  were  alternately 
CTOseed  by  his  intri^es,  and  emhamiftsed  by  his  (nctionc. 

Whilst  Sir  William  stayed  at  KliiHhiiig,  he  bore  himself 
nobly,  says  his  chaplain,  "  by  his  wiso  and  worthy  goveni- 
inrnt,  and  his  love  and  libemlity  to  soldiers  of  l>est  desert. 
And  the  gracions  lellers  of  Queen  Kli»ilK-tli,  written  to  him 
with  her  owxi  hmid,  which  I  have  seen,  wherein  she  doth 
aoknowlMlge  his  good  services,  and  cncfluragc  him  with  her 
high  commend al ion,  arc  ptenlifiil  witnesses  of  his  worth  in 
her  high  dtscemiiig  judgnioiit.  But  the  greatest  argument 
of  his  upright  life  in  his  employments  was,  that  he  never 
incrvflsed  his  wealth,  or  bettenyl  his  estate  by  them.  For 
he  spent  sometimes  a  hundred  pounds  a-week  in  this  govern- 
ment, when  his  total  entertainment  from  lliv  ijueen  and  the 
States  was  but  altout  threescore,  and  tliat  was  laid  out  in 
housekeeping,  and  in  nia^iificcnt  eutei-taining  of  nobles,  gen- 
tlemen, nud  captains ;  so  that  he  sold  of  his  ovrn  land  to  l>ear 
him  ont  in  the  service  of  hie  pnucc,  but  never  punOiascd 
foot  ngniii  tliat  ever  I  could  hear  of."'  When  to  this  con- 
sideration is  added  tliir  parsimony  witli  which  the  most  neces- 
•nry  supplies  were  furnished  to  him,  it  can  excite  no  auprisc 
that  he  at  length  bewught  his  friends  in  England  either  to 
see  tlie  town  provided  as  it  ought,  or  to  "  help  htm  away 
from  so  he^^rly  a  govemiiimt,  wherein  he  should  but  undo 
himself  without  liojic  of  service  or  reward."' 

The  queen  at  length  yielded  to  his  solicitations.  lie 
retanud  witli  the  ref^td  of  the  Hollanders,*  "  non,"  says 


'  \ViiIli«i'(  Tuiicnl  Sermon,  p.  358. 
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the  aathority  already  cited,  "  non  ver5  ditior,  sed  gloriosior;  A.D. 
and  as  Scipio  brought  no  other  riches  but  the  glorious  sur- 
name of  Africanus  from  his  conquest  of  Africa,  this  valiant 
lord  brought  no  other  booty  from  his  enemies'  countries  but 
an  honourable  name  for  his  excellent  services."^ 

It  vras  soon  discovered  that  the  transports  building  and 
men  raising  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  were  for  no  design  upon 
the  Flemish  coast,  but  to  be  wafted  over  to  England  whenever 
the  Armada  fitting  out  in  Spain  should  appear  in  motion  on 
the  waters.  In  the  military  arrangements  that  were  entered 
into  for  the  isle's  defence,  Sir  William  Russell  was  sent  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  west;  but  the  intrepidity  of  the 
naval  captains  sufficed  for  the  alarming  crisis — the  guardians- 
ship  of  Providence  was  signally  manifested — and  that  vast 
and  potent  navy  which  has  since  become  a  by-word  for  the 
rain  of  presumptuous  pride,  was  delivered,  an  abandoned 
wreck,  to  the  stormy  insurrection  of  the  winds  and  waves 
of  heaven. 

Whilst  the  Spanish  court  was  thus  exhausting  its  energies 
and  rich  resources  on  a  state  rendered  impassive  by  its  valour 
and  long  love  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  numerous 
adventurers,  following  in  the  steps  of  Drake,  were  daily 
fitting  out  fresh  vessels  to  aid  the  general  attack  upon  its 
mighty  empire  by  the  most  daring  incursions  on  its  establish- 
ments and  traffic;  and  the  gold  of  America — the  frequent 
prize  of  conflict — still  more  stimulated  their  hostility.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  was  the  young  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
He  bad  all  that  susceptibility  of  imagination  and  ardent 
ouhusiasm  which  leads  to  brilliant  and  romantic  under- 
takings ;  a  disposition  prodigal  in  the  means  it  used  for  the 

'  Fun.  Serm.  as  before. 
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'•  1&89.  accomplishment  of  any  fieivourite  fancy ;  and  a  love  of  ad- 
miration that  carried  him  onward  to  distinction  with  a  strong 
and  rapid  current,  when  its  impulse  was  undissipated  by 
versatile  caprice.  He  had  fitted  out  a  little  fleet  so  early  as 
1586,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  crusade  against  the 
Spaniards;  had  himself  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  in 
the  late  momentous  struggle  with  equal  intrepidity  and  skill; 
and  he  now  engaged,  with  a  second  fleet  of  his  own  furnish- 
ing, in  a  series  of  sea-voyages  that  have  justly  placed  his 
name  amongst  the  first  patrons  of  enterprise  in  the  annals  of 
maritime  adventure.  Sailing,  in  the  June  of  1589,  for  the 
West  Indies,  he  took  the  rich  town  of  Fayal,  in  the  Azores, 
with  all  its  stores  and  ordnance ;  and,  after  several  desperate 
engagements  and  severe  privations,  returned  in  December, 
seamed  with  scars,  but  rich  with  booty,  having  sent  home 
before  him  no  fewer  than  eight-and-twenty  ships,  with  spoil 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  When 
he  had  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the  queen,  who  exacted  from 
him  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  adventures,^  he  went 
down  to  Skipton  Castle  on  a  visit  to  his  lady,  arriving  there 
about  the  latter  end  of  March. 

**  Time  had  passed  but  rudely"  with  his  amiable  countess 
almost  from  the  period  of  their  marriage ;  for  the  earl  un- 
happily became  fascinated  with  the  charms  of  some  other 
lady  about  court,  which  was  followed  by  the  usual  results  of 
irregular  attachment^ — first  neglect,  afterwards  estrange- 
ment, and  to  the  injured  party  deep  inward  discontent,  if 
not  open  indignation  and  reproach.  To  a  woman  of  the 
countess's  quick  sense  of  moral  feeling,  the  guilty  conduct 
of  a  husband  to  whom  she  was  undoubtedly  attached,  must 

'  See  them  in  IitcUuyt*s  Collection  of  Voyages, 
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have  infinitely  enhanced  the  pam  which  she  suffered  from  A«D.  i 
his  infidelity ;  and  her  health  became  so  much  impaired, 
that  at  the  end  of  six  short  years  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  sickness  ending  in  consumption.     Her  emaciated  form 
and  mental  suffering  appear  at  length  to  have  touched  the 
bosom  of  the  careless  earl,  and  to  have  led  to  a  renewal  of 
his  first  assiduities.     His  returning  kindness  had  an  effect 
almost  electric :  it  arrested  the  ravage  of  disease,  restored 
to  her  the  animation  and  the  hue  of  health,  and  rekindled 
those  affections,  which,  however  they  may  languish  with  ill- 
usage,  rarely  become  extinguished  towards  the  object  that 
first  called  them  forth  in  the  fond  and  faithful  breast  of 
woman.     In  this  interval  of  returning  confidence  and  peace, 
which  comprised  about  ten  years  of  her  existence,  and  but 
little  more,  the  countess  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Francis  and  Robert,  who,  during  the  few  years  that  they 
lived,   '*  expressed,"  says  the  Pembroke  MS.,  **  as  much 
goodness,  wit,  and  spirit,  as  the  tender  years  of  childhood 
could  disclose.''     For  both,  to  the  inexpressible  sorrow  of 
their  mother,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  earl,  perished 
in  their  infancy,  precisely  at  the  same  age  of  five  years  and 
e^ht  months, — the  elder  but  recently,  whilst  his  fieither  was 
hmding  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.     Yet  the  grief, 
with  which  this  event  must  have  tinged  their  present  inters 
view,  was  in  degree  assuaged  by  the  intermediate  birth  of 
a  fiur  daughter, — the  same  who  in  aften-years  became  noted 
as  the  dauntless  claimant  of  her  alienated  rights,  haughty 
and  uncoC jffomising  to  a  court  that  sanctioned  the  injustice, 
but  affable,  generous,  and  hospitable  in  the  halls  of  her  pro- 
genitors, and  mistress  of  all  hearts  in  the  districts  gladdened 
by  her  bounty — Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and 
Montgomery. 
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•  1590.  This  lady,  in  the  Memorials  which  she  has  left  behind 
her,  records  a  singular  incident  that  occurred,  in  prelude 
of  her  own  birth,  to  her  whom  she  uniformly  terms  '*  her 
blessed"  and  "  her  sainted  mother,"  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable as,  at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  no  deed  to  bar 
his  daughter's  succession  of  inheritance  had  been  meditated 
by  the  earl  her  father.  The  anecdote  is  thus  recounted :  — 
**  Now  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  was  truly  religious, 
devout,  and  conscientious,  eren  from  her  very  childhood; 
and  did  spend  much  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  in 
heavenly  meditations,  and  in  prayers,  fastings,  and  deeds  of 
charity,  especially  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before 
her  death ;  and  of  such  an  elevated  mind  was  she  to  all 
goodness,  as  any  may  tnily  say  she  had  in  many  things  a 
kind  of  a  prophetic  spirit  in  her ;  in  particular  she  would 
,often  tell  her  only  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  that 
the  ancient  lands  of  her  father's  inheritance  would  at  last 
come  to  be  hers,  what  opposition  soever  was  made  to  hinder 
it,  although  it  would  be  very  long  first,  which  many  years 
after  came  to  pass.  And  she  was  the  rather  induced  to 
believe  it  by  reason  of  a  strange  kind  of  divining  dream  or 
vision  that  appeared  to  her  in  a  fearful  manner,  in  Barden 
Tower,  in  Craven,  when  she  was  great  with  child  with  her 
third  child,  which  told  her  she  should  be  delivered  a  little 
while  after  of  a  daughter,  who  should  be  the  only  child  to 
her  parents,  and  live  to  inherit  the  lands  of  her  ancestors ; 
which  after  proved  to  be  true,  though  at  that  time  both  the 
countess's  sons  were  living;  but  the  elder  of^ihem  died  a 
month  after  the  vision,  and  the  younger  of  them  when  her 
daughter  was  a  year  and  four  months  old.  Which  strange 
vision  we  are  the  rather  induced  to  set  down,  because  un- 
doubtedly, whibt  she  lived  here  in  the  world,  her  spirit  had 
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more  converse  with  heaven  and  heavenly  contemplations  than  A.D.  a 
with  terrene  and  earthly  matters."^ 

The  simple  enjoyments  and  quiet  of  a  country  life  were 
bat  little  in  unison  with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  restless 
and  romantic  spirit.     Being  bent  upon  fresh  sea  adventures, 

*  Meiix>ria]8  of  the  ClifTords,  &c. ;  Harl.  MSS.  Barden  Tower  is 
sitaated  on  the  Wharfe,  not  far  from  Bolton  Abbey,  amidst  fells,  cascades, 
and  woods  of  the  like  character  with  those  which  render  the  ruins  of  this 
priory  so  picturesque.  The  fiite  of  the  boy  of  Egremond,  who  perished  at 
the  Strid,  gi?es  an  interest  to  the  river,  which  this  anecdote  enhances.  The 
writer  has  rentured  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  the  lady's  dream,  and  to  com- 
memorate, in  a  region  already  vocal  witli  the  verse  of  Rogers  and  Wordsworth, 

The  Prophecy  of  Harden  Tower. 

O,  have  ye  e'er  the  noon  beguiled 

On  lonely  Wharfe's  romantic  border? 
Where  ivied  cliffs  on  cliffs  are  piled. 

By  woods  o*erwaved  in  rich  disorder, — 
The  vale,  with  many  a  solemn  sigh, 

Responding  as  the  waters  rolled. 
Half  drown'd  the  cushat's  plaintive  cry. 

Half  heard  the  sheep-bell  from  the  fold, — 
Nor  owned  that  there  the  chastening  houis 

Might  glide  most  gently  with  the  Good ; 
And  oft,  from  worlds  more  blest  than  ours. 

Bring  fiuth's  prophetic  mood ! 

As  fiiir  a  form,  as  chaste  a  mind 

Hath  sought  its  sacred  calm  to  borrow. 
As  e'er  to  duty  bowed  resigned, 

Or  drooped  beneath  the  touch  of  sorrow; 
Wlio,  doomed  to  see  her  house  despoiled. 

To  swell  a  kinsman's  haughty  state, 
By  Power  opposed,  yet  onward  toiled. 

With  hope  untired,  and  heart  elate. 
Yes !  kings  may  frown,  they  cannot  bend 

The  inborn  strength  that  stands  erect. 
Girt  for  the  watch,  till  heaven  shall  end 

The*  ungenerous  world's  neglect! 

From  Barden  Tower  the  Lady  gazed — 

Earl  Bedford's  own  high-minded  daughter, 
O'er  all  that  wild  enchanted  waste, 

The  umbered  wood,  the  tinted  water. 
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).  1591.  be,  in  April,  took  his  family  to  London ;  and  the  oounte8» 
was  absent  from  the  north  for  several  years.  He  bad  no 
sooner  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  May  of  1591^ 
than  bis  only  saryiying  son  expired  at  Northhall,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, the  Lady  Warwick's  seat.     His  death,  as  it  bad  a 

Her  heart  was  thronged  with  doubts  and  fears 
Whilst  brooding  on  the  babe  she  bore ; 

And  he  who  should  have  soothed  her  tears, 
Was  dallying  round  each  bright  Azore ; 

The  cheek  be  praised,  so  fresh  of  old, 
Wore  griefs  white  roses,  sad  to  see ; 

The  Book  of  Grace,  unclasped  in  gold. 
Lay  resting  on  her  knee. 

She  mused  on  deeds  of  distant  days. 

The  patharch*s  rest,  the  bondslave's  story, 
When  hopeless  tears  proved  springs  of  praise, 

The  gloomy  wild  a  gate  of  gloiy. 
Its  peace  the  living  text  inbreathed, 

A  hallowed  feeling,  pure  and  calm, 
And  Eve  her  influences  bequeathed. 

Low,  dying  tones,  and  breath  of  balm. 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  fell, 

From  bowery  Wharfe  a  whisper  rose. 
And  sealed  her  spirit  with  the  spell 

Of  undisturbed  repose. 

She  saw  in  sleep  a  banquet  spread. 

Rich  wine  in  many  a  golden  flagon ; 
The  feast  was  o'er  her  warrior  dead. 

The  hall  his  hall  of  proud  Pendragon. 
Twice  twenty  knights  of  high  degree, 

All  mail-clad  chieftains,  there  had  place ; 
And,  by  his  shield^s  emblazonry 

Well  known,  a  Cliflbrd  on  the  dais. 
The  tapers,  as  the  hall  she  paced. 

Cheered  by  her  presence,  biased  more  bri-.y, — 
A  harper  hoar  her  left  hand  graced, 

A  seneschal  her  riglit. 

She  took  to  greet  them,  from  the  board, 
A  cup,  rad  pledged  them  ere  she  parted ; 

When,  lo!  at  Clifford's  nod,  each  sword 
In  an^r  firom  iu  scabbard  started. 
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most  nn£BLYOurable  effect  upon  the  earl's  capridouB  temper,  A.D.  15! 
prejudiced  alike  the  comfort  of  his  lady  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  daughter.     Being  hereby  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
perpetuating  the  name  of  Clifford,  he  grew  less  scrupulous 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  fieivourite  pursuits.    The  building 

But  wondrous  succour  was  at  hand  — 

Her  guardian  herald  forward  pressed, 
And  shivered  with  his  ruby  wand 

The  weapons  brandished  at  her  breast; 
And  as  before  his  eye  of  fire 

Unsinewed  stood  the  daunted  throng, 
Mysterious  from  the  minstrers  wire 

Broke  forth  the'  unstudied  song. 

"  Rest,  Vipont,  rest !  peace,  Vescy,  peace ! 

Nor  idly  beard  the  Russell  lion, 
Blest  by  the  gracious  Pleiades, 

And  banded  with  the  bright  Orion ! 
Round  Salem's  towers  yeVe  seen  him  prey, 

O'er  Ulster's  heathy  mountains  bound, 
And  sternly,  grimly  hold  at  bay 

The  Gallic  hunter's  eager  hound. 
Him  Love — the  child — with  ease  may  guide, 

But  let  Power  touch  his  bristling  mane, 
Ye've  seen  him  dash  his  darts  aside^ 

And  snap  his  spears  in  twain  I 

^  Drink,  Udy,  drink !  the  cup's  thine  own, 

Nor  sorrow  for  thine  infimt  burden; 
For  though  thy  seed  in  tears  be  sown, 

Yet  rich  shall  be  thy  final  guerdon. 
The  babe  that  in  thy  lap  erewhile 

Shall  sleep  to  many  a  murmured  song, 
A  giri— shall  bear  a  kinsman's  guile, 

A  woman — brave  a  warrior's  vrrong. 
Yet  hen  shall  still  be  flood  and  fell. 

And  hers  shall  yet  be  tower  and  town. 
How  long  soe'er  the  Arm'd  repel, 

Howe'er  the  Sceptred  frown ! 

'^  To  all  the  honours  of  her  race 

Restored  beyond  the  reach  of  malice. 
What  beal-fires  on  the  hills  shall  blaze, 

What  flutes  resound  in  pastoral  valleys ! 
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).159].  and  fittiiig  out  of  vessels  for  nine  successive  voyages  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  anticipating  the  revenues  of  his 
domains,  which  led  to  many  large  alienations  of  his  property. 
Being  also  champion  to  the  queen,  he  spent  vast  sums  in 
maintaining  his  beau-ideal  of  that  character  in  revels,  tilts, 
and  other  festivities  connected  with  the  chivalrous  but  idle 
office.  .  The  prizes  which  he  took  in  his  naval  expeditions, 
though  often  of  immense  value,  did  not  in  the  end  compensate 
for  the  sacrifices  which  he  made.  A  great  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  earlier  captures  the  queen  took  care  to  claim ; 
and  before  the  termination  of  his  last  expedition  in  1598, 
when  he  took  and  burnt  the  capital  of  Porto  Rico,  and  by 
his  incessant  harass  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  other  settle- 
ments, rendered  no  small  service  to  his  country,  he  suffered 
many  accidents  and  losses  on  the  ocean.  The  countess's 
friends  were  not,  however,  unmindful  of  her  interests :  they 


Their  state  in  her  ancestral  towers 

The  household  Virtues  shall  resume, 
And  Hospitality  the  hours 

With  many  a  festal  light  relume. 
Her  memory  shall  the  wise  and  good 

Embalm  in  some  perennial  verse, 
And  thousand  flowers  and  tears  be  strewed 

Late  on  her  holy  hearse  V 


t** 


He  ceased, —  she  started ;  for  the  Two 

Shone  like  transfigured  saints  before  her ;  - 
Wondering  she  rose :  fast  fell  the  dew — 

The  stars  of  heaven  were  gathered  o*er  her. 
But  Wharfe,  when  many  a  year  had  rolled, 

And  proud  Pendragon  witness  bore, 
Tliat  all  the  vision  had  foretold, 

Was  strangely  sooth  as  gospel  lore. 
Nor  marvel,  thou  who  hear'st  the  strain, 

That  such  prophetic  sense  were  given. 
For  spirits  purged  by  fire  from  stain, 

Walk  less  in  earth  than  heaven ! 
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obtained,  in  lieu  of  an  uncertain  dowry,  the  earl's  consent  to  A.D.  is 
a  settlement  on  her  of  his  Westmoreland  estates ;  and  the 
deed  of  jointure  was  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1693.^ 
But  the  grace  of  this  concession  was  impaired  by  his  injustice 
in  devising  to  his  brother  Francis,  and  conveying  over  all 
his  other  castles,  lands,  and  honours,  from  his  daughter, 
which  were  only  to  return  to  her  in  default  of  a  male  heir 
to  his  brother;  a  disposal  which  afterwards  became  the  source 
of  long  and  most  expensive  law-suits,  and  which  doubtless 
concurred  with  other  injuries  to  rekindle  between  him  and 
his  high-spirited  lady  the  sparkles  of  their  former  discord. 
At  all  events,  the  golden  bond  of  confidence  was  afresh 
snapt  between  them,  and  was  reunited  only  in  his  last 
moments. 

Since  the  death  of  John,  Lord  Russell,  his  accomplished 
lady  had  assiduously  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  Upon  the  28th  of  August,  1692,  she  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  the  queen  at  her  seat  of  Bisham  Abbey, 
near  Great  Marlow,  and  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  testify- 
ing her  sense  of  the  honour  designed  her,  by  a  salutation  of 
sweet  speeches  on  the  confines  of  her  grounds,  extremely 
curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  nectared  flatteries  that  were 
then  thought  indispensable  for  the  gratification  of  the  virgin 
queen  during  her  progresses,  but  breathing  too  little  of 
Arcady  to  detain  the  reader.^ 

The  queen  was  ushered  into  the  abbey  with  a  song  written 

*  Out  of  which  jointure  she  founded  an  alm^thouse  at  Beamsley,  in 
Crareo,  with  cooTenient  maintenance  for  twelve  widows  and  their  governess, 
lor  which  she  the  same  year  procured  a  deed  of  mortmain  under  the  great 
seal  of  England. 

*  Yet  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Pan,  who,  as  the  queen  approached 
him,  entertained  her  by  a  colloquy  with  two  attendant  shepherdesses,  is  truly 
happy.     "  Here,*'  he  said,  **  I  yield  all  the  flocks  of  these  fields  to  your 
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>•  1599.  obyiously,  in  Pope*B  sense  of  the  tenn,  by  some  ^'  person  of 
quality."  Within,  Lady  Russell  had  invited  all  the  wit,  the 
talent,  and  distinction,  whi^h  she  could  convene,  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  royal  mistress,  who  prolonged  her  stay 
at  Bisham  several  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Sudeley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  Giles,  lord  Chandos,  where  other 
mythological  compliments  awaited  her,  as  delectable  as  the 
last  It  appears  that  the  young  Earl  of  Bedford  was  at  this 
time  pressing  his  suit  with  Catharine,  one  of  the  co-heiresses 
of  Ix>rd  Chandos,^  but  that  he  met  with  some  discouragement 
from  this  nobleman,  as,  upon  his  decease  in  1594,  we  are 
informed  by  a  contemporary  that  the  youthful  earl  had  now 
a  greater  likelihood  of  carrying  his  point.^  He  was  doubtless 
aided  in  his  object  by  the  influence  and  credit  of  his  aunt, 
the  Countess  of  Warwick ;  but  fresh  difliculties  intervening, 
the  negotiation  was  finally  broken  off,  and  the  lady  after- 
wards became  the  bride  of  his  cousin  Francis,  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Russell. 

Sir  William  Russell  had  now  been  called  to  a  sphere 
where  his  military  talents  were  likely  to  find  at  least  suflicient 
scope  for  action.  On  the  recall  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam 
in  May  1593,  he  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland ;  a 
measure  which,  it  seems,  exceedingly  annoyed  the  court  of 
Spain,  its  ministers  anticipating  a  serious  counteraction  of 
the  tumults  cherished  there,  from  one  whom  they  designated 


highness.  Green  be  the  grass  where  you  tread — calm  the  water  where  you 
row — sweet  the  air  yoa  breathe — long  the  life  that  you  live — happy  the 
people  that  you  love !  During  your  abode  no  tliefl  shall  be  in  the  woods, 
ID  the  fields  no  noise,  in  the  valley  no  spies, — myself  will  keep  all  safe. 
And  here  I  break  my  pipe,  which  Apollo  could  never  make  me  do,  and 
follow  that  ethereal  sound  which  follows  you  !** — See  the  whole  entertainment 
in  Nichols's  Progresses  of  ()ueen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  Lcmd.  17R8. 
*  Birch's  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  t40.  '  lb.  p.  160. 
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at  '^  on  may  boon  soldadOy  y  hombre  de  chappo."^  It  was  A.D.  i 
DOl,  however,  before  the  2dth  of  June,  that  he  received  his 
conunission  and  instructions.  Upon  that  day  he  attended 
the  queen  from  Theobalds  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wroth,  at 
Enfield;  and,  after  dining  with  her  there,  took  his  leave, 
and,  with  Sir  Edward  York,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  His 
lady  and  her  son,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  by 
whom  they  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  Wobum, 
joined  him  at  Stony -Stratford.  Thence  the  earl  brought 
them  on  their  way  towards  Daventry,  where  Sir  Richard 
Knightley  met  and  conducted  them  to  his  house  at  Norton. 
Sir  Henry  Goodyer  attended  him  at  Coventry,  Sir  Christopher 
Bloant  upon  the  way  to  Litchfield ;  at  Chester  Sir  Richard 
Molyneox  and  other  gentlemen  sent  in  great  store  of  venison 
fer  them  and  their  retinue.  They  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
hunting  at  Weston,  the  Lord  Derby's  seat;  and  then,  the 
wind  proving  unfavourable  for  their  voyage,  passed  over  to 
Sir  Pierce  Mostyn's  on  the  Welsh  side,  and  reached  Beau- 
nuuw  by  the  wild  and  picturesque  clifis  of  Penmanmawr, 
being  entertained  at  every  stage  by  the  gentry  of  the  country. 
It  was  the  last  of  July  before  they  landed  at  the  head  of 
Howth,  the  Lord  of  Howth  claiming  them  that  evening  as 
his  guests.  Sir  William  was  met  the  next  day  on  his  entrance 
into  Dublm  by  the  council,  the  captains  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  mayor,  with  five  hundred  horse,  and  conducted  with 
aedamations  to  the  Castle.  He  refused,  however,  to  accept 
the  sword  until  he  should  receive,  under  the  hands  of  the 
council,  a  foU  account  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  king- 
dom; which  being  done,  he  was  upon  the  11th  of  August 
sworn  in  with  great  solemnity. 

*  Birch*s  Elizabeth,  vol.  t.  p.  106. 
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D.  1593.  The  report  presented  upon  that  occasion  cannot  now  be 
referred  to.  To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  then  condi* 
tion  of  Ireland,  we  must  carry  back  our  modem  ideas  many 
centuries. 

The  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  was  far  from  being  complete ;  it 
was  only,  in  fact,  by  a  continued  course  of  vigorous  and  active 
warfiu^,  that  the  English  adventurers  could  either  extend  or 
maintain  the  footing  which  they  then  acquired.  They  at  length 
succeeded  in  driving  the  more  independent  of  the  natives  into 
the  savage  solitudes  of  woods  and  trackless  mountains;  but 
even  there  the  indignant  kerns  were  always  on  the  watch  to 
vex  or  to  invade  the  possessor  of  the  plains,  whose  dominion 
became  consequently  in  course  of  time  greatly  restricted  in 
its  compass.  Feuds  also  frequently  prevailed  amongst  the 
victors,  which  tended  farther  to  their  weakness,  as  one  or 
other  party  often  called  in  to  its  assistance  the  native 
kerns  as  well  as  chieftains,  who  seldom  failed  to  turn  the 
enterprise  to  their  own  territorial  advantage.  In  the  north, 
Edward  Bruce,  with  his  Hebridian  Scots,  razed  to  the  ground, 
during  his  irruption,  every  city  which  he  sacked,  and  rooted 
out  the  English  settlers  with  the  most  determined  hatred. 
But  the  chief  diminution  of  their  strength  and  numbers  arose 
during  the  war  of  the  two  Roses,  when  almost  every  English 
knight  or  noble  who  had  large  possessions  here,  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  conflict  to  succour  his  own  party,  or  defend  his 
English  manors.  The  septs  who  had  occupied  the  moun- 
tains, seeing  now  the  inland  country  so  dispeopled,  descended 
to  the  plains,  expelled  the  few  isolated  families  that  remained 
there,  repossessed  their  ancient  lands,  and,  as  their  power 
increased,  brought  under  their  seiguory  many  of  the  English 
themselves,  who  had  once  held  them  in  subjection.     Nor  of 
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the  settlers  were  there  wanting  others^  who  from  disaffection  A.D.  i.' 
to  the  English  rule,  or  by  intermarriage  with  the  native 
I,  were  willing  to  exchange  their  Norman  for  an 
surname,  and  identified  themselres  with  subsequent 
rebellions  of  the  natives;  the  tendency  of  which  was  to 
encroach  still  fisurther,  like  a  springtide  sea  that  strives  to 
regain  its  ancient  immemiMial  limit.  Hence,  at  the  time  of 
whidi  we  write,  the  English  pale,  as  we  learn  fh>m  Camden, 
comprised  but  little  more  than  the  four  colonies  of  Louth, 
Meath,  Dublin,  and  Kildare,  whose  farthest  northern  point 
reached  merely  to  Dundalk,  beyond  which  compass  the 
Elfish  laws  received  but  small  obedience ;  and  the  English 
government,  notwithstanding  its  out-garrisons,  exercised 
rather  an  occasional  than  a  permanent  influence,  as  it 
was  made  an  arbiter  or  party  in  the  numerous  feuds  engen- 
dered by  the  law  of  tanistry,  that  singular  custom  of  the 
land,  whereby  the  succession  to  a  chieftainry  was  transferred 
from  the  next  heir  when  a  child,  and  often  altogether  fixmi 
the  kin  of  the  deceased,  to  that  warrior  of  the  sept,  who,  by 
his  influence  or  vidour,  seemed  best  calculated  to  secure  its 


Owing  to  the  perpetual  animosities  which  thus  prevailed, 
die  sword  and  bow  were  never  out  of  the  hands  of  the  natives ; 
irfien  weary  of  a  war,  they  sought  for  grace  —  when  recruited 
lij  repose,  they  renewed  the  struggle.  Their  conduct  was 
die  same  towards  the  deputies  sent  successively  to  govern 
them ;  when  powerful,  they  rebelled — when  prosecuted,  they 
soeenmbed,  to  renew  tigain,  on  the  first  favourable  occasion, 
die  same  career  of  rebellion  and  submission.  But  the  system 
or  mode  of  government  was  itself  firaught  with  many  evils  to 
die  eoontry.  The  firequent  change  of  governors  prevented 
the  adoption  of  any  steady  policy,  which  fluctuated  from 

VOL.  II.  c 
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D.  1693.  rigour  to  mildness,  and  from  mildness  to  barbarity,  as  indi« 
Yidual  judgment  or  impatience  dictated.  Of  later  yean, 
indeed,,  a  few  measures  had  been  adppted  that  bespeak  a 
more  enlarged  sagacity.  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  repeqple 
Munster  by  a  grant  of  lands,  at  a  trifling  valuation,  to  the 
younger  sons  or  brothers  of  her  nobility  and  gentry,  as  a  means, 
in  connexion  with  a  chain  of  garrisons,  of  extirpating  turbu- 
lent insurgents;  whilst,  to  weaken  the  intimate  connexion 
subsisting  between  the  Irish  chieftains  and  their  people,  she 
followed  up  her  father's  policy  by  afresh  proscribing  the 
title  of  O'Neale, — a  word  of  magic  to  the  native,  linked  in 
his  mind  by  national  associations  of  independent  sway  and 
a  recovered  sceptre.  Under  Con,  the  father  of  the  late 
insurgent  Shane  0*Neale,  it  was  commuted  for  the  style  of 
Earl  Tyrone,  his  base  son  Matthew  being  created  at  the  same 
time  Baron  of  Dungannon. 

When  Turlogh  Leinigh  died,  who,  after  Shane's  assassina- 
tion, was  elected  head  of  that  indomitable  tribe,  Hugh,  the 
son  of  Matthew,  baron  of  Dungannon,  came  upon  the  theatre 
of  action.  The  enmity  which  his  ancestry  had  borne  to 
foreign  jurisdiction  may  be  gathered  from  the  heavy  curse 
denounced  by  Con  O'Neale  on  his  posterity,  if  they  so  much 
as  attempted  to  learn  English,  to  sow  com,  build  houses,  or 
cultivate  any  of  the  arts  that  might  allure  an  English  invader. 
Such  a  denunciation  might  possibly  have  been  observed  during 
the  war  of  the  Roses ;  but  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for 
a  toparch  to  maintain  his  ascendency,  except  by  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  English  sovereign.  Of  this  the  son  of  Lord 
Dungannon  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  and  to  have 
anchored  himself  upon  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  sole 
means  of  obtaining  the  thanedom  to  which  he  aspired.  From 
services  rendered  to  her  in  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion. 
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he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Tyrone,  and  invested  with  A.D.  u 
the  estates  of  the  attainted  Shane,  upon  condition  only  of 
proriding  fi>r  die  sons  of  Shane  and  Tirlogfa,  and  <^  admitting 
Engliih  garrisons  into  certain  forts  on  these  domains.  Bat 
his  heart  in  every  fortune  remained  wholly  Irish :  he  was  no 
sooner  possessed  of  this  dominion,  than  he  abandoned  his 
imagination  to  the  same  bright  but  fieital  visions  of  kingly 
independence,  which  had  roused  his  haughty  ancestry  to 
arms.  In  the  words  of  Spenser,  ^*  the  fipozen  snake,  warmed 
fay  these  compassions,  soon  began  to  hiss,  and  threaten 
danger  to  his  benefiustress."  With  the  Spaniards  of  the 
Armada,  shipwrecked  on  the  Irish  coast,  he  had  cultivated 
a  dose  interoourse;  and  when  accused  by  a  base-bom  son 
of  Shane  O'Neale  of  forming  by  their  means  a  secret  alliance 
with  the  Spanish  court,  he  retorted  by  the  murder  of  his 
kmaman.  Assuming,  then,  the  hereditary  name  of  his 
tanistry,  so  dear  to  all  his  countrymen,  he  engaged  the  other 
kids  of  Ulster  to  join  him  in  a  confederacy,  that  had  for  its 
real  object  his  own  aggrandisement,  nnder  the  avowed  pre- 
text of  maintahiing  inviolate  the  religion  of  their  forefathers, 
■nd  of  protecting  their  inalienable  rights.  The  Macguires, 
O'Doimeb,  and  O'Rourkes,  became  the  ready  instruments 
of  his  amUlion,  promising  upon  no  consideration  to  admit 
any*  more  sheriflb  or  garrisons  into  their  territories,  to  defend 
each  other  fiuthfully,  and  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  tyran- 
ainig  English  under  every  form  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented. To  pursue  the  former  metaphor,  he  exercised^ 
tagelher  with  ihe  ingratitude,  all  the  wily  cunning  of  the 
rsraseitated  snake,  and  evermore  sought  to  disarm  the  resent* 
meol  of  awakening  suspicion  by  plausible  extenuation,  or 
denmt  sabmission.  Hence  the  P^gli«h  government  acquired 
bat  by  skfw  degrees  die  knowledge  of  his  matchless  perfidy, 
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.D.  1595.  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  victim  of  his  refined  dinmn- 
latidn. 

Maeguire,  the  chief  of  Fermanagh,  impatient  of  the 
oppressions  exercised  by  the  sheriff  appointed  to  that  ooniity, 
was  the  first  to  rise  Ife  arms.  He  endeavoured  to  exeite  a 
commotion  in  Connaught,  attended  by  Macguaran,  a  fiietioos 
ecclesiastic  whom  the  pope  had  invested  with  the  title  of 
prelate  of  Armagh,  and  sent  forth  with  the  encouragement 
to  trust  in  God,  and  the  event  should  be  answerable  to  their 
hopes.  Sir  Richard  Bingham  encountered  his  forces,  dew 
the  priest,  and  drove  him  back  to  his  own  territory,  where 
O'Donnel,  chieftain  of  Tirconnel,.  came  to  his  assistande 
with  a  party  of  mercenary  Scots,  and  were  here  opposed  by 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal.  Tyrone,  affecting  a  devoted  loyal^, 
joined  with  the  marshal  in  an  action  with  the  insurgents, 
and  smiled  under  his  vizor,  when  a  fortunate  wound,  reooved 
in  his  thigh  during  the  pursuit,  was  admitted  as  the  proof  of 
his  loyalty  and  valour.  He  then  withdrew  fi[t>m  camp, 
whilst  Inniskillen,  the  chief  fortress  of  Macguire,  surren- 
dered to  the  arms  of  Bingham.  An  English  garrison  was 
stationed  there ;  but  when  the  rest  of  the  queen's  forces  were 
withdrawn,  its  walls  were  again  invested  by  O'Donnel. 
Tyrone  was  called  on  by  his  confederates  to  join  them :  be 
was  not  at  present  prepared  to  take  so  bold  a  step ;  but,  to 
satisfy  in  some  degree  their  clamorous  impatience,  he  sent 
his  brother  Cormac  with  some  troops,  in  secret,  to  their  aid, 
and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  indefatigable  ardour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ulster ;  but  in  Wickknr, 
even  within  five-and-twenty  miles  of  Dublin,  the  English 
pale  was  threatened  by  Pheagh  M*Hugh,  a  celebrated  free- 
booter rather  than  chieftain,  who,  strongly  entrenched  in 
his  rocky  fastness  of  Glendaloch,  the  ancient  domain  of  the 
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OTuathals  and  Bymes,  wild  with  shaggy  woods,  and  girdled  A.D.  i59> 
in  on  all  sides  bat  the  east  by  stupendous  mountains,  fre- 
qaently  spread  havoc  and  alarm  to  the  very  gates  of  Dublin. 
With  him  were  associated,  in  all  deeds  of  rapine,  Walter 
Riagfa,  and  his  brothers  James  and  Grerald  ;  whilst  the  heads 
of  other  septs  only  awaited  foreign  succours  to  appear  in 
arms,  and  were  ready  with  the  bow  and  blade  whenever  the 
signal  might  be  given.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  new  deputy  saw  himself  at  once  surrounded,  a  fresh  body 
of  Island  Soots,  landing  at  Carrickfergus,  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  ;  the  English  troops  detached  against 
0*D(mnel  received  a  total  defeat ;  the  garrison  of  Inniskillen, 
sarroidering  in  consequence,  were  butchered  without  mercy ; 
one  of  the  De  Burghos,  an  associate  of  the  insurgents,  by  the 
name  of  The  Macwilliam  was  established  chieftain  of  the 
district;  and  all  these  events  were  stated  to  have  occurred 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  deputy  received  the  sword 
of  atate. 

nr  William  instantly  directed  his  thoughts  to  reconquer 
illen,  and  a  general  hosting  was  accordingly  pro- 
datmed.  But  before  the  march  commenced,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  men,  Tyrone  appeared  before  him,  as  though  the 
capidity  and  injustice  of  Fitzwilliam  had  been  his  only  grounds 
of  disaffection :  he  expressed  his  reverence  for  the  new 
governor,  lamented  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained  from  the 
insinuations  of  his  enemies,  and  made  the  most  passionate 
|Mt)fiB0Bi<»is,  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  of  his  entire  sub- 
mission and  devotion  to  the  queen.  No  prince,  he  observed, 
coald  be  more  gracious  to  a  subject  than  Elizabeth  had  been 
to  him ;  she  had  advanced  him  to  a  large  estate,  had  digni- 
fM  him  with  a  high  title;  he  vowed  that- her  displeasure 
was  his  greatest  grief,  and  called  down  on  his  head  the  most 
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D.  1594%  awful  maledictionfl  if  ever  he  raised  sword  or  partisan  against 
so  good  a  mistress.     He  concluded  his  address  by  a  promifle 
to  send  his  son  to  the  new  university  at  Dublin,   and  to 
deliver  other  pledges  for  his  loyalty  and  truth.     On  the  other 
handy  his  inveterate  enemy,  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  whose  sister 
he  had  forcibly  abducted,  boldly  declared  that  all  the  dis* 
orders  of  the  north  were  owing  to  his  secret  intrigues :  he 
enumerated  the  various  suspicious  circumstances  of  his  con* 
duct,  and  offered  to  prove  his  pmticipation  in  the  late  ecmr 
spirades    of  O'Donnel    and    Macguire.      Impressed   more 
strongly  by  the  possible  truth  of  these  asseverations  than 
by  the  exaggerated  protestations    of  Tyrone,  sincere    and 
cordial  as  they  seemed,  Sir  William  gave  his  voice  in  council 
for  the  earl's  committal  to  safe  custody.     It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  exchequer  and  the  soldiery  of  England  if  this 
measure  had  been  taken ;  but  the  majority  of  the  council, . 
either  through  private  affection  to  the  earl,  from  fear,  or  a 
suspicion  that  the  charge  originated  from  personal  iU^willy. 
pleaded  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  so  rigorous  a  step: 
their  decision  was  binding  on  the  general,  and  Tyrone  was 
dismissed,  much  to  the  queen's  dissatisfaction.^     Leaving  the 


'  She  addressed  in  consequence  an  angry  letter  of  censure  to  the  ooundlt 
and  to  the  deputy  himself  the  following  politic  directions :  — 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Lord  Deputy. 

We  ba^  written  largely  to  you  and  our  council  concerning  your  pro- 
ceedings with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  although,  according  to  our  promise  made 
you  when  we  choee  you,  we  are  contented  more  freely  to  tell  you  what  we 
judge  now  of  your  late  doings.  You  cannot  forget  what  we  delivered  you 
before  your  departure  at  Theobalds ;  and  what  caution  we  gave  you,  by  no 
fair  promises  of  his  (of  whom  already  such  experience  hath  been  made),  to 
dismiss  him  without  full  and  orderly  answers  to  his  accusations.  Wherein, 
as  it  had  been  honourable  for  us  to  shew  him  favour,  if  he  could  have 
acquitted  himself,  so  hath  this  slight  manner  of  proceeding  both  eclipsed  the 
greatness  of  our  estate  there,  and  served  to  glorify  him,  to  the  comfort  of  all 
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Earl  of  Ormond  to  defend  the  pale  against  M^Hogh,  the 
deputy  b^an  his  route  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  rapid 
inarch  by  Trim,  AtUone,  and  Roscommon,  passed  the  Cur- 
lew moontains,  and  the  dangerous  bogs  between  Lou^* 
Allen  and  the  Ellis.  The  river,  swoln  with  recent  rains,* 
was  impassable,  except  by  swimming;  but  Sir  William 
crossed  it  in  safety,  with  a  vanguard  of  five  hundred:  he 
would  not  wait  for  the  rear-guard,  but  pushed  on  for  Innis- 
killen.  The  enemy,  daunted  by  his  rapid  movement  and 
military  reputation,  fled  at  his  advance:  he  found  none  to 
contest  his  entry  of  the  town ;  so,  taking  possession  of  the 
castle,  he  garrisoned  it  with  as  many  of  the  troops  as  he 


hb  felkmcri,  and  the  amuMnent  of  those  who  hare  opposed  themselves 
agiiotl  him.    And  therefore,  though  what  now  is  post  cannot  be  undone, 
yet  must  we  plainly  tell  you,  against  another  time,  that  this  strange  usage  of 
him,  in  such  a  time,  appeaieCh  to  all  that  duly  look  into  the  true  policy  of 
kingdomi  very  dangerous :  for  more  trust,  nor  greater  countenance  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  vrould  not  have  been  given  him  if  his  innocency  had  been  as 
dear  as  the  tun.    You  must,  therefore,  consider  the  humour  of  the  Irish, 
where  all  the  vulgar  almost  are  tied  to  the  appetite  of  those  great  lords  under 
whom  they  live ;  and  when  they  once  behold  that  the  heads  are  winked  at, 
they  straight  are  fortified  in  the  imagination  that  they  are  feared  for  their 
gnUneH,  or  that  for  saving  of  further  charges  they  shall  be  dandled  in  most 
of  their  disobediences  as  long  as  they  contain  themselves  firom  open  rebellion. 
And  therefore  do*  we  also  especially  recommend  to  your  curious  and  exact 
obtervaiioD,  whether  any  that  now  give  council  may  so  be  tied  by  nature  or 
oountiy's  bonds,  as  they  cannot  be  free  fiom  furthering  of  such  courses  as 
may  be  good  for  themselves.    To  which,  if  you  should  too  much  lean,  there 
will  be  DO  more  performed  than  hath  been  found  in  die  idle  and  remiss 
couim  of  your  predecessors,  whose  slow  proceedings  have  been  the  root  of 
ill  these  dangerous  branches ;  for  perils  not  obviated  in  the  b^inning  prove 
BKMe  difficult;  and  he  that  begins  well,  performs  half  the  work,  where  once 
slq>ped,  is  hardly  apprehended. 
An  treasons  are  secretly  contrived,  and  never  undisguised.    And,  as  in 
of  treason,  circumstances  are  often  taken  for  necessary  conclusions,  so 
in  those  parts,  if  breath  be  given  when  matters  are  called  in  question,  proof 
and  evidences  will  quickly  vary,  or  be  suppressed.    If,  therefore,  ever  cir- 
cumstances beside  proof  were  to  be  regarded,  what  is  more  plain  than  thai  to 
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K  1595.  could  spare,  and  returned  to  Dublin,  by  easy  stages,  on  the 
9th  of  September. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  the  operations  of  the  camp 
in  Ireland  had  usually  ceased ;  but  Sir  William  thought  it 
not  amiss  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  native  marauders,  who 
usually  selected  the  long  dark  nights  of  winter,  when  the 
homesteads  of  the  country  were  well  stocked  with  kine  and 
com,  for  their  most  extensive  depredations.^  Under  the  pre- 
text of  a  hunting  journey,  he,  in  January,  made  an  expedition 
to  Ballinacore,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  redoubtable 
M'Hugh.  As  he  entered  the  defile  of  Glendaloch,  he  mosl 
have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  wild  and  savage  natoie 


all  the  open  rebellioDs  (efen  since  he  promited  so  much  of  his  whole  blood 
and  creatures)  only  this  wanteth,  that  we  must  think  he  saw  not,  because  be 
looked  through  his  fingers. 

Seeing,  therefore,  we  find  himself  to  come  in  for  trial,  and  the  marabal  to 
ofkt  to  bring  proof,  and  that  you  know  all  this  disorder  in  that  proYtnoe  it 
derired  from  him,  it  was  to  us  almost  incredible  to  hear  of  his  dismiasioD, 
having  so  good  colour  to  stay  him.  And  therefore,  though  now  we  know 
you  yielded  to  others'  experience,  yourself  being  newly  arrired,  yet  do  we 
command  you,  with  sound  discretion,  and  least  suspicion  of  any,  to  seek  by 
some  other  means  to  draw  him  into  your  company ;  and  when  you  have  him, 
to  make  stay  of  him  till  our  pleasure  be  known.  Which,  though  we  oould 
not  have  by  prison,  yet  may  you  with  as  much  safety  appoint  some  gentle- 
man of  good  quaUty  and  strictness  to  accompany  him,  and  will  his  senranls 
to  make  sure  he  start  not  And  this  to  allege  to  be  done  by  you  for  form 
sake,  and  not  by  new  direction ;  which  being  performed,  and  he  hafing,  like 
a  good  subject,  answered  his  accusations,  we  may  with  less  shew  of  partiality 
shew  him  &voiir.    At  Greenwich,  the  30th  of  August,  1594. 

EUZABSTH,  R. 

To  which  the  queen,  with  her  own  hand,  added  this  postscript :  — 

Good  Will. — Let  not  others'  neglect  of  what  they  should,  make  yoa  for 
company  do  what  is  not  fit;  and,  above  all  things,  hold  up  the  dignity  of  a 
king's  rule,  which  more  consists  in  awe  than  liberty,  which  honours  more  a 
prince  than  fears  a  traitor.  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  mend  what  hath 
been  amiss! — Citmbridge  MSS,  Univ.  Lib.  k.  k.  i.  15,  p.  106. 

*  Spenser's  View  of  Ireland. 
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of  the  spot.    The  yalley  was  shat  in,  as  has  been  said^  by  A.D.  i; 
momitainSy  whose  yast  perpendicular  height  threw  it  into  • 
g^oom,  and  whose  very  summits,  being  ooyered  either  with 
brown  heath  or  sable  peat,  reflected  but  a  pale  disastrous 
light,   eren  when  the  sunshine  streamed  the  brightest  on 
them.     On  his  left,  russet  with  coppices  of  oak,  rose  LugdufF 
and  Derrybawn,  between  which  a  swoln  cataract  descended, 
filling  the  region  with  its  roar,  as,  in  concert  with  many 
others,  it  leaped  from  crag  to  crag  to  meet  the  Glendala,  a 
mountain-stream,  which,  after  feeding  one  of  the  two  loughs 
that  gire  the  glen  its  name,  becomes,  on  its  junction  with  the 
Olendasan,  the  more  spacious  Avonmore,  its  waters  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.    These  loughs.  Superstition  had 
in  earlier  ages  peopled  with  evil  spirits  and  fierce  serpents ; 
bat  the  holy  anchorite,  Saint  Kevin,  fixing  his  abode  beside 
it,  had  l<»ig  since  exorcised  them  by  his  prayers  and  miracles. 
In  the  gorge  of  the  glen,  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  soared 
one  of  those  mysterious  round  towers  for  which  Ireland  is 
mnariutble;  and  up  and  down  the  valley  were  the  ivied 
rains  of  oratories,  churches,  richly  sculptured  shrines,  and 
abbeys,  that  had  been  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  kings, — me- 
lancholy relics  of  those  Seven  Churches  which  rendered  Glen- 
daloch  so  fitmous,  when  the  peopled  city  in  its  bosom  was  in 
flourishing  existence,  and  the  faithful  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  crowded  to   its  TeampaU  na  Skellig,  for  shrift,   for 
penance,  or  devotion.     In  the  face  of  a  precipice,  formerly 
horrid  with  a  wilderness  of  wood,  which  overhung  the  deep 
waters  of  the  lake,  the  eye  might  still  recognise  the  cavern 
which  the  saint  had  scooped  out  with  his  own  hands  for  his 
oratory  and  dormitory  during  the  austerities  of  Lent.     But 
the  fisher  of  Lochnahanlan  had  long  ceased  to  listen  to  the 
**  chanted  hymn,**  and   to   be   amused  during  the   solitary 
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1595.  hoars  of  darknese  with  '*  the  tapered  rites"  that  had  once 
cheered  the  piles  within  its  precincts.  The  glory  of  the  saint 
had  vanished,  when  the  apparition  of  the  Anglo-Normaii 
came ;  and  the  sanctuary  of  Glendaloch  had  now  for  oen* 
turies  been  known  only  as  the  hannt  of  outlaws,  and  the 
spot  where  more  outrages  and  murders  were  perpetrated 
than  in  any  other  spot  of  Irish  land.  Only  within  the  last 
few  years  it  bad  been,  under  the  management  of  its  present 
chief,  M'Hugh,  the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe ;  for  the 
Lord  Ghrey,  when  governor  of  Ireland,  having  ordained  a 
general  gathering  of  the  forces,  had  sought  the  glen  with 
a  determination  to  outroot  the  savage  and  formidable  finee- 
hooter.  The  dangerous  nature  of  the  spot  was  well  known  to 
Cosby,  a  hoary  veteran  of  sixty,  captain  of  the  Irish  kerns, 
or  light  infiuitry.  Warning,  therefore,  his  comrades  to  be 
upon  good  g^uard  against  ambushments,  for  which  the  moon- 
tain  thickets  formed  but  too  suitable  a  screen,  he  commanded 
them  to  venture  boldly  on,  and  himself  rode  foremost  through 
the  &tal  pass.  The  devoted  phalanx  was  scarcely  enclosed 
within  the  meshes  of  this  mountain*net,  when  it  was  sainted 
with  a  shower  of  shot  on  every  side,  from  a  tribe  of  able  marka- 
men  that  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  The  greater  part  were 
slain  outright,  with  Carew,  Moore,  Audley,  and  the  gallant 
Ciosby;  a  few  were  taken  captive,  and  a  few,  goaded  by 
despair,  succeeded,  at  a  frightful  hazard,  in  climbing  up  the 
lofty  rocks,  and  carried  to  the  hill  on  which  the  deputy  was 
waiting,  the  tidings  of  their  foilure  and  disgrace.^  As  Sir 
William  and  his  soldiery  now  rode  through  the  awful  valley, 
the  memory  of  that  rueful  carnage  must  have  added  strongly 
to  the  influence  of  the  scene  before  them.     But  they  were 

^  Camden's  Aiiiuilx. 
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not  destined  upon  this  occasion  to  avenge  their  lost  com-  A.D.  i 
patriots ;  M^Hugfa,  upon  the  sadden  warning  of  a  kerne,  fled 
finom  bis  eyrie  in  alarm ;  and  the  deputy,  fixing  a  garrison 
in  the  oathiw's  hold,  and  proclaiming  him,  with  Rhyse  his 
wife,  Walter  Riagh,  and  their  adherents,  traitors,  returned 
to  DaUin.  So<m  after,  one  of  Riagh's  brothers  came  in,  and 
entered  his  snbmission ;  but  another  brother,  Gerald,  in 
defiance  of  the  proclamation,  issued  firom  his  haunt  a  few 
days  after,  and  burnt  Cromlin,  at  but  two  miles'  distance 
firom  the  city.  So  open  a  despite  roused  the  anger  of  Sir 
William:  he  made  a  second  journey  to  the  glen,  strongly 
fortified  the  place,  and  took  James  and  Gerald  Riagh,  with 
a  few  more  of  the  rebels.  In  April,  Walter  Riagh  was  himself 
Bebwd  in  a  cave  by  Sir  Henry  Harrington,  sent  under  an 
eseort  to  the  council,  and  hung  in  chains  without  the  Castle- 
walL  A  diird  inroad  into  Wexford  was  undertaken  in  May, 
iQ  wtudi  sereral  of  M'Hugh's  followers  were  either  slain  or 
eaeeated,  and  his  wife  and  sister  taken.  The  council  piti- 
Iflsriy  adjudged  them  to  be  burnt;  but  the  queen,  with  the 
oalnral  compassion  of  her  sex,  forbade  the  deed ;  and  at  Sir 
William's  interoession  they  were  respited  during  pleasure. 

This  wild  qpedes  of  war&re  was  suspended  by  the  more 
seriaos  operations  rendered  necessary  in  the  north.  There, 
at  lengthy  the  treacherous  Tyrone  threw  off  his  mask,  and 
appeared  openly  in  arms.  Aware  of  the  government's  inten- 
tion to  fetm  a  chain  of  forts  that  should  effectually  overawe 
the  disaffiBCted  lords  of  Ulster,  he  resolved,  before  the  deputy 
should  receive  the  succours  which  he  had  solicited  from 
Engfamd,  to  give  heart  to  his  adherents  by  some  sudden  and 
impiMlant  stroke.  He  attacked,  therefore,  the  fort  at  Black- 
water,  expelled  the  garrison,  endeavoured,  by  exasperating  the 
Eari  of  Kildare  against  the  government,  to  seduce  him  from 
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D.  1595.  his  allegiance,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Spain  fiyr 

cour :  at  the  same  time  that  he  sought  to  appease  the  indignatioii 
of  the  deputy  by  the  most  plausible  professions  of  subikiissioii 
and  duty  to  the  crown,  imputing  his  late  step  solely  to  the 
necessity  of  self-defence ;  and  imploring  Sir  William  to  paoie, 
before  he  drove,  by  any  rigorous  visitation  of  a  measare  ao 
excusable,  a  well-disposed  subject  into  open  and  irretrieyaUe 
rebellion.  But  the  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of 
Bagnal,  who  took  a  foe's  precaution  in  entirely  suppressing 
it;  and  Russell,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  earl's 
duplicity,  whose  character  was  now  unveiled  to  him  in  all 
its  depth  of  perfidy,  was  not  slack  in  evincing  his  resentment. 
He  prepared  a  body  of  troops  to  victual  Monaghan,  and 
constituted  Bagnal  his  lieutenant  for  the  service. 

With  one  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  Bagnal  departed  from  the  Newry.  EUs 
progress  at  a  certain  pass  was  fiercely  disputed  by  Tyrone: 
a  bog  lay  on  the  left  of  the  English — a  shaggy  wood  upon 
the  right.  The  earl  stationed  his  principal  battle  on  a  hill 
in  prospect  of  the  strife ;  and  from  thence  sent  his  detach- 
ments down  from  time  to  time  to  harass  and  control  the 
foe ;  and  a  smart  fire  and  skirmish  was  thus  maintained  tat 
upwards  of  three  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
the  general  made  his  passage  good ;  he  compelled  Macmahon 
and  Macguire  to  raise  the  siege,  threw  his  provisions  into 
the  fortress,  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  hastened  to 
return.  To  return,  however,  was  no  easy  task.  The  united 
Irish,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  foot  and  one  ihoii* 
sand  horse,  had  closely  guarded  every  strait  and  ford  that  he 
was  likely  to  take  towards  Dundalk.  The  general  changed 
his  route,  the  Irish  their  manoeuvres,  and,  dividing  into 
two  bands,  occupied  both  sides  of  a  pass,  which  could  not 
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bj  possibility  be  avoided.  The  general's  little  band,  when  A.D.  15 
it  had  reached  the  green  defile^  was  charged  at  the  sword's 
point,  to  the  cry  of  LaundargHibo^^  by  the  two  concurring 
parties  from  the  woody  hills,  and  subjected  to  a  smart  salute 
of  mnsketry.  In  the  miUe  that  ensued,  its  destruction 
seemed  frequently  inevitable  ;  but  a  desperate  charge  at 
lei^th  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  with  a  slight 
loss,  it  dove  its  way  to  freedom  and  the  open  plain.  The 
night  was  passed  under  arms,  in  constant  expectation  of  a 
fresh  attack;  for  the  Irish  in  considerable  force  prowled 
round  the  camp,  raising,  with  frequent  alarums,  their  shrill 
and  savage  outcries.  But  their  powder  was  all  spent, — the 
morning  dawned  in  mist,  and,  fevoured  by  its  friendly  screen, 
they  reached  the  Newry  without  farther  loss.  Between 
Newry  and  Dundalk  the  enemy  meanwhile  broke  up  the 
causeway;  and  by  the  fall  of  trees  and  plashing  of  the 
boughs  formed  a  natural  barricade,  round  which  they  in 
a  short  time  mustered  fourteen  thousand  strong.  A  skiff, 
however,  was  pushed  off  from  the  near  bay  of  Carlingford, 
by  means  of  which  letters  were  conveyed  to  the  deputy  at 
Dublin,  apprising  him  of  the  impending  danger ;  and  Sir 
H^lliam  was  fortunately  enabled  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  England, 
which  he  had  long  been  anxiously  expecting. 

Sir  William  had  written  to  the  queen  for  some  expe- 
rieneed  officer  to  aid  him  in  stemming  the  insurrection  that 
every  day  seemed  likely  to  be  fraught  with  greater  dangers. 
Be  had  Captain  Baskerville  in  his  fancy  when  the  request 
was  made ;  but  at  the  head  of  the  thirteen  hundred  soldiers 
who  were  recently  arrived,  veterans  that  had  long  served 

•  "The  bloody  bandy*"  which  wsu*  the  war-cry  of  O'Nealc. 
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.D.  1595.  victoriously  in   BretBgne  and   the  low  countries,  be  now 
found  Sir  John   Noiris  appointed  his  associate,  or  rather 
his  compeer,  with  the  title  of  General  of  the  army  of  Ulster 
in  the  absence  of  the  deputy,  and  an  absolute  power  to 
pardon  whatever  malcontents  he  should  think  fit..'  **  With 
what  design,"   says  Camden,    **  this  was   done,   I   cannot 
divine;  most  certainly  it  was  the  subject  of  general  wonder, 
in  regard  that  the  very  essence  of  government  seems  to  con- 
sist in  its  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one,  and  nothing 
being  either  more  monstrous  or  mischievous  than  a  mixed 
or  divided  authority."    The  pretext  used  to  colour  sudi  a 
check  was  this,  that  the  deputy,  in  the  event  of  reverMS 
happening  to  the  English  arms,  might  be  protected  firom 
reflection;   but  as  his  soldier-spirit  was   perfectly  disposed 
to  stand  the  consequences  of  any  enterprise  he  undertook, 
this  gloss  was  no  abatement  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  he 
felt.     He  addressed  himself,  however,  to  the  courteous  re- 
ception and  generous  entertainment  of  the  general,  marched 
in  company  with  him  to  Dundalk,  and  there,  on  the  23d  of 
June,   by  his  pursuivants,  openly  proclaimed  Tyrone  and 
his  adherents  traitors,  both  in  Erse  and  English.    Tyrone, 
by  fresh  appeals  for  clemency,   endeavoured  to  avert  the 
rising  storm;  but  Sir  William  refused  even  to  receive  his 
letters,   and   advanced  upon   Armagh,  with  the  design  of 
seizing  Dungannon,  as  being  the  bridle  to  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Waterford, — the  likeliest  port  for  a  descent  from 
Spain.     Tyrone,   in  consternation  at  the  movement,  with* 
drew  the  Irish  from  the  barricade  at  Newry,  abandoned  the 
fort  at  Blackwater,  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  villages  and  his 
own  town  of  Dungannon,  not  sparing  his  own  house  there, 
and  in  absolute  desperation  of  his  fortunes,  seriously  meditated 
r«foge  in  some  distant  province.     The  messenger  sent  by  Sir 
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Henry  Duke  to  oommunicate  a  part  of  this  intelligence^  had  A.D.  159 
been  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  and  oommitted  to  the  custody 
of  a  GalloglaflBy  who,  happily  for  the  captiye,.  jfell  asleep  over 
his  duty.  The  Englishman  perceiyed  it,  silently  unbound 
himself^  with  a  blow  of  his  own  axe  decapitated  the  un- 
happy sentinel,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  laid  the 
head,  with  his  secreted  letters,  at  the  feet  of  the  lord  deputy. 
His  army  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  halt  in  its  northern 
march  lor  want  of  provisions,  whereby  the  earl  was  suflfered 
U>  respire.  Sir  William,  however,  placed  a  garrison  in 
Armagh,  and  well  fortified  that  of  Monaghan.  Frequent 
skirmishes  enlivened  his  return.  In  one  of  these,  O'Hanlon, 
the  queen's  standard-bearer,  was  wounded ;  but  the  mischief 
was  repaid  by  the  slaughter  of  Donnell,  the  foster-brother 
of  Tyrone,  and  others  of  inferior  note.  At  Dundalk  the 
d^uty  cons^ned  the  army  to  the  care  of  Sir  John  Norris, 
returned  to  Dublin  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  there  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  afiairs  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
day  before  his  return,  Tirlogh  M'Feogh,  one  of  the  rebels, 
was  executed  under  the  Castle-wall.  In  the  same  skirmish 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  taken,  the  fierce  M'Hugh 
himsdf  was  wounded  in  his  flight;  and  his  sword,  helm, 
and  target^  were  broi^ht  away  in  trophy  of  the  action. 

Troubles  ariring  in  Connaught,  the  deputy  s^t  rein- 
forcements to  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  and  moved  to  Kells, 
to  be  near  at  hand  for  assistance  in  both  provinces.  Mean- 
while a  seminaiy  priest  was  apprehended  with  important 
lellef%  which  he  was  conveying  frpm  Tyrone  and  O'Don- 
neU  to  Don  Carlos  and  the  King  of  Spain,  advertising 
Philip  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  succour  their 
aHicted  church;  reminding  him  of  the  poet's  declaration, 
thai  the  physician's  potion  is  prepared  too  late,  when  the 
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D.  1595.  rankling  disease  has  gathered  danger  by  delay;  yet  aasariiig 
him,  that  if  even  at  that  eleventh  hour  he  sent  them  aid, 
religion  and  the  Irish  kingdom  would  soon  reflonrish  in  all 
their  former  pride.  The  pretext  of  religion,  Sir  \^^iam 
justly  regarded  ''as  the  most  dangerous  device  that  ooold 
be  employed  amongst  the  superstitious  Irish:"  he  requested 
Sir  Anthony  Bacon  to  oUige  him  with  all  the  private  intel- 
ligence he  could  gather  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish 
court,  and  sent  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  instantly  into  Munster, 
to  put  the  forts  and  havens  of  that  province  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preparation  and  defence.  In  Ulster  Sir  John  Norris 
effiscted  little  by  his  arms.  In  revictualling  Monaghan,  some 
severe  skirmishes  took  place,  wherein  himself  and  Sir  Richard 
Wingfield  were  wounded,  and  in  which  Tyrone  displayed 
his  characteristic  agility  and  scorn  of  danger.  Upon  one 
occasion,  Sedgrave,  an  English  officer,  assaulted  and  un- 
horsed him ;  but  the  earl  in  falling  contrived  to  seiae  hold 
of  his  antagonist,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  The 
Englishman,  who  still  had  the  advantage,  prepared  to  de- 
spatch him ;  but  the  earl,  prostrate  and  encumbered  as  he 
was,  contrived  to  forestall  the  blow  by  plunging  a  dagger 
deeply  into  the  body  of  his  opponent.  At  the  conunence- 
meiit  of  October  the  army  was  dispersed  into  its  winter 
quarters.  On  the  12th  the  deputy  and  general  returned  to 
Dublin. 

Sir  John  Norris  had  professed  to  discern  that  the  hosti-' 
lities  of  the  Irish  had  been  principally  provoked  by  the 
insolent  oppression  of  the  queen's  governors;  and  as  the 
deputy  declared  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  rebels, — a 
judgment,  the  soundness  of  which  every  succeeding  event 
but  too  fully  tended  to  confirm, — he  was  the  more  tempted 
to  adopt  the  opposite  principle  of  mildness  and  conciliation. 
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This  temper  Tyrone^  who  found  it  necessary  to  protract  the  A.D.  15 
time  until  his  power  of  mischief  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  foreign  auxiliaries  which  he  expected,  played  upon 
by  every  possible  art  of  smooth  dissimulation.  He  painted 
80  pathetically  the  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced  by 
injustice  and  cruelty^  and  insinuated  so  warmly  his  wishes 
to  return  to  alliance,  that  Norris  began  to  feel  a  kind  of 
pity  and  affection  for  a  man  so  injured ;  he  ceased  not  in 
his  letters  to  the  queen  to  plead  for  his  forgiveness ;  and  he 
found  his  views  supported  and  his  solicitations  seconded  by 
the  powerful  Duke  of  Ormond.  It  was  in  vain  that  Russell 
sought  to  remove  the  fatal  misconception,  conscious  that 
concession  would  only  increase  the  insolence  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  that  the  faith  of  treaties  would  be  violated  on  the 
first  sight  of  a  sail  from  Cadiz :  his  predictions,  like  those 
of  Cassandra,  were  fated  to  be  disr^arded,  and  to  be  re- 
membered only  by  their  unfortunate  accomplishment. 

To  extend  any  clemency  to  so  bold  a  violator  of  all  public 
engagement  and  personal  obligation,  was  what  Elizabeth  had 
vowed  never  to  consent  to.  Yet  the  urgency  of  these  appli- 
eatioDS  led  her  at  last  to  relax  her  resolution,  and  she  issued 
repeated  commissions  empowering  some  of  her  Irish  officers 
to  treat  with  Tyrone  and  his  associates^  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  receive  their  overtures,  in  order  to  an  effectual 
aoocmunodation.  To  so  extraordinary  a  condescension  she  was 
doubtless  reconciled  only  by  the  belief  of  some  vast  danger 
impoiding,  if  the  war  should  be  persisted  in ;  and,  in  &ct, 
intelligenoe  had  been  sent  by  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Robert 
Sydney,  which  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Anthony  Bacon's  letters 
to  the  lord  deputy,  that  there  were  already  shipped  in  Spain 
ten  thousand  men,  with  arms  and  full  provision  for  six  thou- 
sand, and  that  the  expedition  was  thought  to  be  intended 
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)•  1595.  first  for  Ireland,  and  next  for  a  simultaneous  invasion  of 
England  at  three  or  four  distinct  points.  The  insurgent  Irish 
obeyed  the  commissioners*  invitations,  but  refused  to  meet  at 
Dundalk,  the  place  of  their  appointment ;  and  hence  the 
conferences  were  held  in  open  field,  not  as  a  submission  of 
rebellious  subjects,  but  as  a  parley  betwixt  equal  chieftains. 

Tyrone  set  forth  his  private  grievances  with  most  moving 
eloquence,  and  made  the  most  extraordinary  demands,  —  a 
full  pardon  for  himself  and  his  adherents,  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  freedom  of  his  country  firom 
English  garrisons  and  sheriffs,  the  restoration  of  his  troop 
of  horse,  and  due  restitution  for  the  ravages  on  his  domains^ 
The  rest  concurred  in  the  same  general  demands.  O'Donnell 
expatiated  on  his  ancient  grievances,  inflicted  by  Sir  John 
Perrot;  Macmahon  and  OTuathal  on  the  rigour  of  Fitz- 
william.  They  were  heard  with  temper,  and  some  indul- 
gence was  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  them,  in  consideration 
of  their  private  wrongs ;  but  the  commissioners  were  in- 
structed to  enforce  most  of  the  points  on  which  they  d^ 
manded  relaxation,  and  to  insist  that  they  should  reveal  on 
oath  their  engagements  with  foreign  princes,  supplicate  fi>r- 
giveness  for  their  past  commotions,  and  vow  solemnly  to  enter 
into  no  future  bond  of  confederacy  against  their  soverdgn. 
The  chiefs  rejected  the  conditions  with  disdain.  They  had 
the  sagacity  to  discover  the  great  inconsistency  between  these 
requisitions  and  the  preliminary  condescension ;  they  read 
in  it  both  fear  and  weakness;  and  required  that  messengers 
should  be  sent  to  England,  to  obtain  from  the  queen  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  articles.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  subservience 
of  their  ulterior  projects,  they  were  contented  to  make  a 
conditional  submission,  and  to  observe  with  great  fideli^  a 
truce  that  should  be  in  operation  till  the  1st  of  January. 
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Even  before  this  time  expired,  sufficient  indications  were  A.D.  i5< 
famished  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  trace  had  been  agreed  to. 
M'Hugh  indeed  came  in,  and  submitted  to  the  deputy  upon 
his  knees ;  but  when  Sir  William,  after  proclamation  given, 
set  out  for  Galway  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Bourkes 
and  the  complaints  which  the  lords  of  Connaught  were,  by 
the  new  policy  of  Norris,  invited  to  bring  against  the  brave 
Sir  Richard  Bingham,  he  found  that  he  had  gone  upon 
"  a  sleeveless  errand."  O'Donnell,  pointing  towards  the 
sea,  effectually  dissuaded  them  from  coming ;  the  grievances 
which  the  chie6  had  been  of  late  so  eager  to  substantiate, 
were  left  to  the  cold  appeal  of  written  documents;  and,  finally, 
O'Donnell,  Macmahon,  and  Con,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Earl 
Tyrone,  had  the  audacity,  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
to  possess  by  surprise  the  fort  of  Monaghan.  Yet,  in  the 
teeth  of  this  defiance,  fresh  commissions  were  resorted  to,  and 
the  term  of  truce  was  extended  to  the  Ist  of  April. 

The  lord  deputy  saw,  with  equal  impatience  and  r^et, 
the  coarse  which  the  English  government  was  bent  upon  pur- 
suing. He  lamented  to  Sir  Anthony  Bacon,  **  that  since  the 
treaties  for  pacification  and  cessation  of  arms  had  been 
entered  into,  the  queen  had  received  more  lose  by  treachery 
ind  guile  than  could  have  been  inflicted  in  twice  the  time 
by  a  coarse  of  open  warfare."^  To  the  Earl  of  Essex  he 
painted  in  energetic  language  the  critical  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  '*  My  former  several  advertisements  of  the  Spa- 
nish preparations  for  these  parts,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  from 
DaUin,  of  January  26th,  '*  are  once  again  confirmed  by  a 
merchant  of  this  city  in  manner  most  secret  and  particular. 
The  eommissioners  for  the  treaty  of  peace  are  now  upon  the 
borders  of  Dundalk;  they  find  the  traitors'  ofiers  and  demands 

*  Birch's  Eliiabelh,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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D.  1596,  most  insolent,  and  unlike  to  their  submission.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  expected  little  better ;  Philip  O'Reily  has  of  late  shewed 
himself  openly  with  the  earl,  and  by  him  has  got  the  title  of 
O'Reily,  meaning  thereby  to  command  all  the  Brenny ;  Bryan 
O'Rourke  the  title  of  O'Rourke,  and  intends  to  sway  the 
whole  country  of  Longford ;  and  one  Glasney  Macauley,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  tanistry,  is  made  Macgennis  by  Tyrone, 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Macgennis,  to  the  disinheriting 
of  Arthur  his  son,  notwithstanding  he  married  the  earFs 
daughter.  So  that,  to  discharge  my  duty  and  express  my 
sentiments  plainly,  I  protest  that  I  think  all  the  Irish,  in 
general,  are  either  in  action  or  conspiracy,  and  that  the  whole 
kingdom  will  be  lost,  if  the  government  of  it  be  not  better 
supplied."  He  earnestly,  therefore,  besought  Essex  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  queen,  now  whilst  the  Irish  were  in 
their  treaty  about  the  peace,  to  send  over  treasure  and 
three  hundred  good  horse ;  to  meet  the  charge  of  which,  he 
^ould  cashier  as  many  Irish  horse  and  foot,  on  whose  fide- 
lity he  could  no  longer  depend.  With  this  force,  the  report 
of  three  thousand  to  be  ready  in  England  on  any  sudden 
emergency,  andjhe  rumour  of  a  similar  number  to  be  drawn 
out  of  Scotland,  he  trusted  yet  to  defend- the  English  pale 
from  insult.  He  laid  a  great  stress  upon  the  Scots,  as  the 
Irish  entertained  peculiar  fears  of  them,  from  the  prevalence 
of  an  idle  prophecy,  that  they  were  to  be  overpowered  only 
by  the  Gael.  Such  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  England 
would,  he  hoped,  assist  the  completion  of  that  peace  whereof 
many  had  so  high  a  conceit,  as  it  would  impress  the  rebel 
chiefs  with  an  idea,  that  if  pacification  failed,  his  mistress 
was  resolved  most  resolutely  to  avenge  their  neglect  of  her 
great  clemency  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  was  thus  tliat  this  estimable  man,  whilst  exposed  to 
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all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  divided  sway,  foreseeing  A.D.  15 
the  ills  that  must  ensue  from  the  measures  of  a  cabinet 
buojring  itself  up  with  false  hopes  of  stifling  by  concessions 
a  dangerous  insurrection,  patriotically  sought  to  veil  its 
errors,  and  to  reconcile  the  prosecution  of  its  views,  how- 
ever questionable  the  tendency  of  these  might  be,  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  and  security.  Essex,  though  he  had 
manv  enemies  at  court  strenuous  to  throw  discredit  on  his 
councils, — the  venerable  Burleigh  and  the  ardent  Raleigh, — 
was  fortunately  successful  in  aiding  the  representations  of  his 
friend.  A  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  was  sent  over 
to  him  in  January,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  more 
in  February,  and  shortly  after,  the  desired  companies  of 
horse.  The  event  justified  his  expectation.  The  added  force, 
and  the  rumoured  preparations,  struck  so  salutary  an  awe 
into  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents,  that  when  Norris  and 
Fenton,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  went  to  prosecute 
the  treaty  of  pacification,  they  encountered  but  few  obstacles. 
Tyrone  indeed  would  not  reveal  his  practices  with  foreign 
powers,  but  he  condescended  to  implore  pardon  of  the  queen, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  ^'  upon  the  very  knees  of  his 
heart,"  and  confirmed  his  signature  by  the  most  solemn 
imprecations.  He  stipulated  to  desist  from  aiding  the  dis- 
affected lords,  to  make  his  country  a  shire,  admit  a  sheriff, 
rebuild  the  fort  and  bridge  of  Blackwater,  supply  for  ready 
money  the  garrison  at  all  times,  dismiss  his  forces,  put  in 
pledges,  and  pay  such  reasonable  fines  as  the  queen  should 
think  appropriate. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


FROM  THE  TREATY  WITH  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE  TO  THE  CORONATION 

OF  KINO  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

A.D.  1596—1603. 


The  Lord  Deputy *s  sentimeDts  on  the  treaty  with  Tyrone,  1 596 ...  He  receivei 
Surleboy  into  favour,  on  submission  ..  .His  excursion  into  Losmage,  in 
March  . .  .Storms  the  castle  of  0*Maden  . . .  His  dissatisfaction  with  Sir 
John  Norris . . .  Ineflkacy  of  the  treaty  . . .  The  Irish  chiefs  receire  suc- 
cours from  Spain . . .  Spread  of  the  insurrection . . .  The  deputy's  increasing 
discontent . . .  Perfidy  of  the  Mac-Hugh ...  Sir  William's  statement  of 
affairs,  Dec.  8 ...  He  solicits  his  recall . . .  Makes  a  final  expedition  against 
Pheagh  Mac-Hugh,  March  8, 1597 . . .  Returns  in  triumph . . .  and  ret^^ni 
his  lieutenancy  to  Lord  Borough,  May  26  . . .  Spenser  . . .  Death  of  Estez, 
1600 . . .  Marriage  of  Anne  Russell . . .  Festivities  on  the  occasion  . . .  De- 
cease of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1603  —  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Russell — and  of 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  . . .  Marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  •  • .  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Bedford  ...  an  attendant  upon  Anne  of  Denmark  .  . .  More- 
ments  of  the  new  court . . .  Coronation  of  James  the  First. 


.D.  1696.  In  England  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the 
treaty  thus  concluded :  tidings  of  it  brought  the  lord  treamirer 
to  court  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  Elizabeth  was  delighted 
with  the  apparent  termination  of  a  serious  and  expensive  wmr, 
and  applauded  Norris  to  the  height  of  his  ambition.  But 
the  deputy  could  lay  no  stress  upon  concessions  wrung  in  a 
moment  of  intimidation  from  a  man  already  perjured,  and 
entered  into  by  him  with  the  most  suspicious  alacrity.  Sir 
William's  motives  for  this  reasonable  mistrust  were  called  in 
question  by  the  friends  of  Norris :  he  was  taxed  with  jealousy 
of  the  general's  success — a  charge  altogether  in  discord  with 
his  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind.    He  certainly  condemned, 
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as  an  inauspicious  step,  the  personal  interview  with  the  re-  A.D.  i 
bellious  earl  to  which  Norris  had  condescended,  resenting  it 
as  a  high  indignity  done  to  the  sovereign  whom  he  repre- 
sented ;  and  thought  it  but  a  duty  to  the  state,  and  a  justice 
to  his  own  dignity,  to  prosecute  the  tumultuary  chiefs  in 
other  provinces  with  increased  activity.  Surleboy,  indeed, 
he  pardoned ;  for  this  noted  chief,  who,  with  his  Scottish  set- 
tlers, had  spread  such  ravage  round  the  northern  pale,  had 
voluntarily  come  in,  and  made  his  submission  with  a  bar* 
baric  state  resembling  that  of  the  great  Shane  O'Neale,  who 
had  appeared  before  Elizabeth  with  a  guard  of  axe-bearing 
Galloglaases,  bareheaded,  with  long  curled  hair  dependent, 
yeUow  surplices  dyed  deep  with  saffron,  long  sleeves,  short 
coats,  and  hairy  mantles,  whom  the  people  gazed  at  with  no 
lesB  admiration  than  at  some  bonze  of  China,  or  savage  of 
America.  1  But  in  the  country  of  M'Coghlan,  three  or  four 
hundred  other  Scots  had  passed  the  Shannon,  and  with  fire 
and  sword  were  frightfully  ravaging  the  countiy.  Sir  William, 
with  a  small  force,  instantly  set  out  against  them  on  the  6th 
of  March;  and  on  the  llth  suddenly  attacked  them,  with 
a  vivacity  which  threw  them  first  into  confusion,  and  then 
tnio  headlong  rout.  Seventy  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  many 
were  woonded  as  they  fled,  and  numbers  of  those  who  saved 
themselves  by  *^  footmanship"  were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
waters  of  the  Shannon. 

Frcmi  the  field  of  skirmish  Sir  William  rode  against  the 
castle  of  Cloghen  O'Maden,  in  Losmage.  The  chief  himself 
had  gone  out  upon  some  expedition,  but  had  left  within  the 
fortress  a  garrison  of  his  chief  kinsmen,  archers,  and  fighting 
kerne.   These,  to  the  first  sunmions  of  surrender  in  the  name 

'  Camden's  Elizabeth. 
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>.  1596.  of  the  lord  deputy,  intrepidly  replied,  that  if  all  in  his 
company  were  lord  deputies,  they  would  scorn  to  yield  the 
hold.  They  told  him  haughtily,  that  they  would  trust  to  its 
strength  ;  and  hoped  on  the  morrow  to  strike  as  much  terror 
into  his  stout  heart,  as  he  might  fancy  his  summons  had 
imposed  on  them.  Interpreting  this  boldness  into  an  ex- 
pectation of  relief,  he  planted  a  strong  watch  around  the 
tower  till  day-dawn;  and,  understanding  there  were  some 
women  in  the  fortress,  humanely  sent  to  urge  their  dismissal, 
as  it  was  his  firm  resolve  to  storm  the  keep  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  message  was  despised,  and  the  assault  b^an. 
A  firebrand,  tossed  to  the  summit,  lighted  on  the  roof,  which 
was  soon  in  flames.  The  alarm  was  sounded ;  and  whilst 
the  musqueteers  kept  steady  play  at  the  ramparts  and  the 
loopholes,  a  fire  was  kindled  at  the  gate  and  grated  windows, 
the  stifling  smoke  of  which  soon  drove  the  rebels  from  those 
parts.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls ;  the  soldiery  swarmed 
in ;  forty-six  persons,  amongst  whom  were  four  of  the 
O'Madens,  atoned  for  their  temerity  by  death ;  some  perished 
by  the  sword,  and  some  were  thrown  over  the  battlements 
by  those  whose  keen  sense  of  insult  success  had  unassuaged. 
The  deputy  interfered  to  save  the  boys  and  women :  after  the 
interment  of  the  slain,  he  scoured  the  islands  of  the  river  to 
dislodge  the  fugitive  Scots,  and,  stationing  a  force  there  to 
keep  the  country  in  check,  returned  to  Dublin  on  the  24th 
by  easy  hunting,  stages.  In  the  forests  and  the  mountains  the 
wild  wolf  was  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  and  it  appears  that  in 
this  classical  but  somewhat  daring  chase,  the  lady  of  Sir 
William,  like  another  Atalanta,  occasionally  participated.  At 
Dublin  he  made  some  excellent  regulations  against  the  abuses 
and  extortions  of  the  soldiers  throughout  the  English  pale, 
to  which,  however,  though  approved  by  all  the  council  with 
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him,  the  president  of  Ulster  refused  to  set  his  hand,  afiecting  A.D.  159< 
to  regard  them  as  too  rigorous  and  stem. 

The  dissatisfitction  which  the  deputy  felt  at  this  refusal 
was  not  in  any -wise  allayed  by  the  other  proceedings  of 
Norris.  The  latter  had  marched  into  Connaught  to  suppress 
the  commotions  there,  armed  with  the  queen's  authority  to 
examine  into  what  she  justly  termed  '*  the  monstrous  accusa- 
tions" brought  against  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  which,  wherever 
the  sword  of  Notris  reached,  were  artfully  pleaded  by  the 
insurgents  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  revolt.  Their  clamours 
were  received  with  such  credit  and  attention,  that  Bingham, 
in  his  impatience  to  justify  his  conduct,  hurried  without 
license  into  England.  Elizabeth,  instead  of  hearing  his 
defence,  commanded  him  instantly  to  prison,  from  which  he 
was  conveyed  back  to  Connaught,  in  custody  of  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford,  his  successor,  where  commissioners  were  directed  to 
adjudge  his  cause,  as  the  place  where  his  accusers  might  best 
prove  their  all^ations.  The  deputy  declares,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  Bagnal  and  Sir  Richard  Bingham  were  the  only 
two  officers  that  from  their  heart  thoroughly  detested  the 
great  traitor;  and  that  this  had  rendered  them  obnoxious  to 
Sir  John  Norris.  From  the  unison  of  his  own  feelings  and 
sentim^its  with  theirs,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  his  firm 
government,  Sir  William  regarded  Bingham's  impeachment 
as  an  impolitic  and  most  unjust  proceeding;  nor  could  his 
acquittal,  and  subsequent  restoration  to  the  favour  of  his 
fiover^n,  eflhce  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  at  the  severity 
dealt  out  to  this  deserving  officer.^ 


'  From  the  following  leUer  of  Sir  Robert  C«cil,  preserved  in  the  University 
library  at  Cambridge  (MS.  k.  k.  i.  15,  p.  215),  it  appears  that  his  dissatis- 
fiKtioQ  wat  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  desire  permission  to  throw  up  his 
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.D.  1596.  A  yet  more  serious  concern  affected  him  when  he  ooo* 
templated  the  prospects  of  the  comitry,  which  promised  to 
justify  his  worst  forebodings  and  fears  for  the  result  of  the 
late  hollow  treaty  of  pacification.  Whilst  the  English  sentinel 
played  idly  with  his  spear  upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  sword 
within  its  scabbard  swung  like  an  ornamented  toy  by  the 
side  of  the  soldiery  of  Ulster,  three  pinnaces  from  Spain 
touched  upon  the  Gralway  coast,  with  stores  of  ammunition 
and  letters  from  the  King  of  Spain,  exhorting  the  chieftdns 
to  persevere  in  their  noble  opposition,  and  assuring  them  of 
immediate  support.  Like  wildfire  kindled  on  their  natire 
moors,  the  tidings  circulated  from  province  on  to  province, 
and  electrified  the  Irish  throughout  all  their  stormy  sqyts: 
in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  past  disappointments  were 
forgotten ;  the  treaty  was  bitterly  repented  ;  but  their  fertile 
genius  soothed  them  with  suggestions  that  means  might  soon 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  Sir  William  Russell. 

July  22, 1596. 
My  good  Lord, — I  know  you  will  be  troubled  with  this  despatch,  when 
you  shall  see  how  much  her  majesty  is  displeased  with  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom. But  out  of  my  love,  I  must  use  freedom  of  speech  to  you,  that  yoa 
and  others  are  guilty  of  much  of  your  own  troubles.  For  now  that  you  and 
Sir  John  Norris  are  entered  into  taxation  of  each  other,  doubt  ye  not  but 
advantages  will  be  taken  of  it,  yea,  though  it  were  in  a  country  that  yielded 
to  the  queen  no  other  sours.  And  where  I  find  you  desirous  to  be  revoked, 
and  have  been  dealt  with  by  your  noble  sister,  I  do  protest  unto  you,  that  I 
do  think  it  cannot  be  done  without  infinite  touch  to  your  reputation,  and  pi«> 
judice  to  her  majesty's  service.  Tor  first,  if  you  should  be  revoked  at  this 
time,  it  would  never  be  conjectured  but  that  it  grew  upon  some  note  of 
weakness  in  you,  especially  being  done  in  a  time  when  valour  and  discretion 
is  most  to  be  shewed.  Besides,  if  her  majesty  by  your  importunity  shook! 
revoke  you,  1  know  not  what  roan  this  day  in  England  that  should  come  raw 
to  deal  with  Ireland  but  would  find  himself  not  a  little  confused  to  succeed  a 
man  that  now  hath  tlie  experience  and  judgment  gotten  in  three  years.  And 
therefore  I  conclude,  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  but  a  labour  in  vain,  whidi  if  it 
be  not,  seeing  now  it  appeareth  that  there  must  a  new  vray  be  taken,  I  bceeedi 
you  to  resort  to  your  own  wisdom,  and  do  not  ponert  rumom  anie  mlutmih 
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be  found  to  obviate  the  restrictionfl  entered  into.  The  veite*  AD.  159 
tile  Tjrrone  played  his  usual  admirable  part :  with  one  hand 
be  transmitted  his  Spanish  letter  to  the  deputy,  to  demon- 
strate the  boundless  sincerity  of  bis  submission,  a  step  which 
effectually  imposed  upon  Elizabeth, — with  the  other  he  con* 
Teyed  to  Mac-Hugh,  and  the  rest  of  the  insurgents  in  Leinster 
and  Munster,  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  invasion.  To  some 
he  administered  praise,  to  others  promises;  but  all  were 
exhorted  to  take  up  arms,  and  unite  with  the  true  sons  of 
northern  Ireland  for  the  assistance  of  Chrisfs  catholic  re- 
ligion. The  fruit  was  shortly  obvious.  In  May,  the  0*Moores 
were  in  arms,  and  set  fire  to  a  town  of  Captain  Cosby 's,  who 
felt  but  a  poor  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  his  brave  son  in*  the 
death  of  the  chief  rebel,  whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hand. 
In  June,  the  Geraldines,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  chieft, 
burnt  another  town,  of  Captain  Lea*8 ;  and  in  July,  as  was 

bat  use  that  authority  which  her  majesty  hath  given  you,  superior  to  all  other 
in  the  kingdom,  whensoever  you  shall  find  that  any  shall  deal  otherwise  with 
you  than  you  allow  of  for  her  majesty's  service;  and  then  shall  you  see  whether 
in  such  proceedings  any  man  shall  be  supported  against  you.  But  if  you 
will  believe  bruits,  and  think  that  others  are  graced  with  secret  authorities 
and  commissions,  when  you  know  the  contrary,  because  faction  shall  spread 
it,  then  shall  I  \o6k  for  none  but  bad  effects,  whereof  I  protest,  even  for  your 
own  private  discontentment  (whose  heart  I  know  doth  joy  when  things  should 
go  well  for  her  majesty's  service),  I  shall  be  as  sorry  as  if  my  brother  were 
in  your  place. 

Jtf  y  lord,  I  do  shew  my  folly  to  deal  thus  boldly ;  but  the  errors  of  good- 
will oug^t  easily  to  be  pardoned,  and  others'  faults  I  mean  not  to  commit  to 
yoQ.  Sir  John  Norris  is  sharply  written  unto  particularly,  although  he  be 
indoded  in  the  general  letter.  1  will  only  conclude,  that  I  did  not  expect 
horn  two  such  as  you  are  (that  are  no  young  ones  in  the  world),  so  plain  a 
ooorse  to  prejudice  yourselves  to  so  little  purpose,  by  contending  for  things 
wherein  you  might  so  easily  satisfy :  better  expedite  her  majesty's  service,  and 
lid  younelf  of  much  vexation ;  for  that  I  plainly  see  her  majesty  resolved 
(agree  as  well  as  ye  can),  to  keep  you  there,  till  there  be  a  better  reckoning 
of  that  country.    And  thus  for  tliis  time  I  commit  you  to  God. 

I  am,  hc»  &c.  R.  Cecil. 
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D.  1596.  evinced  by  an  intercepted  letter^  the  Clanshies,  at  the  biddii^ 
of  the  perfidious  lords  of  Ulster,  went  into  Munster  to  stir  up 
troubles  there ;  whilst  some  of  the  Butlers,  the  nephews  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  himself,  were  found  to  be  sworn  con> 
federates  of  the  0*Moores.  Abroad,  indeed,  the  armament 
of  Spain  had  received  a  happy  check,  by  the  sack  of  Cadit 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
disgrace  had  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  King  of  Spain's 
despite:  for  talking  with  the  prince  and  the  infiuita  in  his 
sick  chamber,  of  this  great  success,  as  his  Venetian  ambas- 
sador acknowledged  to  the  pope's  legate,  Philip  said,  that 
the  Queen  of  England  had  done  that  which  he  never  looked 
for ;  *^  but  now,"  exclaimed  he,  ^^  is  the  time  come,  when  I 
must  sell  all  that  I  have,  even  to  that  candlestick  (pointing 
to  a  silver  one  on  the  table  by  him),  to  be  revaiged  of  this 
wrong."*  The  arrival,  soon  after  Essex's  departure,  of  his 
West-Indian  fleet  with  a  treasure  of  20,000,000  crowns,  gave 
spirit  to  his  hopes.  He  obtained  of  his  subjects  an  annual 
contribution  of  1,500,000  more  for  twenty  years,  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Bretagne,  and  recalled  the  forces  employed, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  in  his  galleys  against 
the  Turk  ;  nor  was  there  any  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
object  of  these  preparations. 

But  a  greater  source  of  uneasiness  than  was  furnished  by 
either  of  these  incidents  remains  to  be  disclosed.  The  froward 
proceedings  of  the  lord-general  might  have  been  borne,  the 
intrigues  of  the  insurgents  have  been  counteracted,  and  the 
island  have  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  menaced 
wrath  of  Spain,  if  the  deputy  had  found  himself  possessed  of 
the  requisite  credit  at  court  to  have  his  counsels  followed, 

'  Birch's  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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his  measures  well  supported,  and  his  insufficient  army  appro-  A  J).  151 
priately  increased.  But  by  the  appointment  of  Norris  with 
independent  powers,  Elizabeth  had  in  a  great  degree  neu- 
tralised the  steady  vigour  of  his  government;  in  the  adopted 
plan  of  pacification  she  had  abandoned  his  counsels  for  those 
of  his  co-rival ;  and  she  now  parsimoniously  withheld  the 
additional   forces  he  required,  upon  the  pleas,  that  in  the 

event  of  an  invasion  they  would  be  wanted  nearer  home, 
and  that  she  could  not  sustain  in  Ireland  the  expense  of  a 
lai^r  military  establishment.  Thus  he  found  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  island,  without  the  means  of 
making  it  secure ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
diarged,  in  letters  written  in  a  tone  and  temper  galling  to 
his  high  spirit,  with  being  accessary  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  a  state  of  things  which  he  had  altogether  deprecated. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  fresh 
indteinents  to  rebellion  addressed  by  the  northern  lords  to 
die  surrounding  septs,  the  English  council  gave  him  orders 
to  compound  with  the  wild  outlaw,  Pheagh  Mac^Hugh ;  to 
receive  him  into  mercy,  both  for  life  and  land,  upon  payment 
of  a  feudal  rent  and  service  ;  with  the  secret  instruction,  that 
if  Mac-Hugh  were  to  insist  even  on  the  restoration  of  his 
hold  at  Ballincore,  the  point  was  to  be  conceded  rather  than 
the  negotiation  should  be  broken  off;  and  meanwhile  the 
deputy  was  to  cease  all  prosecution  of  him.  In  regard  to  these 
pacific  overtures,  Mac-Hugh  referred  himself  by  letters,  one 
of  which  was  intercepted,  wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  Tyrone, 
requesting  of  him  at  the  same  time  a  good  body-guard  of 
mosqueteers.  The  advice  was  soon  apparent.  During  a 
preliminary  truce,  the  lawless  ruffian  attacked  the  fort  of 
Ballincore;  by  the  treachery  of  a  Serjeant  he  won  posses- 
Am  of  it,  took  the  chief  commandant  prisoner,  cut  the  rest 
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•D.  1596.  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  pledges,  let  slip  any  advantage  that 
he  can  get,  but  suffer  them  to  be  used  as  we  shall  think  good ; 
since  they  are  but  children  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who, 
as  I  have  often  advertised,  are  of  very  small  reckoning  with  the 
Irish,  in  regard  that  they  cannot  presently  enter  into  action,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  they  aim  at. 

Your  lordship  can,  I  hope,  remember,  that  by  an  act  in  council 
here,  I  did  long  ago  leave  to  Sir  John  Norris  the  prosecution  of 
the  rebels  in  Ulster,  in  regard  by  special  direction  out  of  England 
he  had  a  very  large  patent  for  it,  which  he  proclaimed  solemnly 
at  Drogheda  and  other  places,  at  the  time  of  his  first  going  north- 
wards.    Now  that  the  earl  standeth  upon  these  terms  with  hit 
forces  laid  upon  the  borders,  and  likely  to  carry  away  Armagh, 
and  the  Spaniards  expected  daily  to  arrive,  with  such  an  army  as 
aforesaid.  Sir  John  pretending  to  be  so  sick  as  he  is  not  able  to 
ride,  though  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  it  (as  by  his 
letter  to  Sir  Geoffry  Fenton  may  appear),  lieth  closely  at  Athlooe, 
and  there  doth  keep  a  great  part  of  her  majesty's  forces  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  when  such  as  have  seen  him  there  do  affirm,  that  he  walketh 
up  and  down  daily,  and  is  no  otherwise  troubled  than  a  little  loiiie- 
times  with  the  stone.    All  which  he  doth  purposely  to  thrust  me 
into  those  actions,  that  thereupon  he  may  lay  to  my  charge  the 
earl's  breaking  out.     For  if  I  should  with  a  force  have  attempted 
the  victualling  of  that  fort,  the  earl  would  strait  allege,  that  I 
came  down  to  prosecute  him,  as  I  have  done  Pheagh,  contimry 
to  the  agreement  with  the    commissioners,   as  he  hath  directly 
affirmed  by   his   letters;    which  though   the   lord   president  doth 
deny  (as  may  appear  by  the  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  earl,  which 
I   send   your    lordship   hercwithal),   and  besides  gave  such  way 
to  that  prosecution  before  I  entered  thereinto,  as  his  letter  to  me 
will  manifest,  which  is  likewise  herewith  sent,  —  yet  in  that  other 
letter  of  his  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  your  lordship  may  perceive  how 
he  imputeth  these  new  stirs  to  that  prosecution  of  Pheagh.    I  humbly 
beseech  your  lordship  to  consider  of  them  all,  and  you  may  find 
both  contrariety,  and  a  desire  to  tax   me;   which  to  prevent,  I 
make  bold  thus  far  to  be  troublesome  to  your  lordship,  that  you 
may  please  to  be  provided  for  my  just  defence  ;  for  that  I  do  only 
rely  upon  your  lordship's  good  favour  and   the  goodness  of  my 
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cause.  Tet,  because  I  hate  to  dwell  in  these  contentions,  and  find  iluD.  i 
besides,  that  during  my  time  this  poor  country  is  made  unhappy 
for  lack  of  timely  supplies  and  provisions,  by  reason  I  have  not 
been  countenanced  and  graced  in  my  courses  and  endeavours,  nor 
credited  in  my  advices,  I  must  still  humbly  pray  your  lordship,  not 
only  in  respect  of  my  private,  but  for  the  good  of  her  majesty's 
snrice  and  the  safety  of  her  kingdom,  that  I  may  speedily  be 
revoked,  and  some  other  placed  here,  whose  better  regard  may 
draw  more  and  better  means  for  the  vrithstanding  of  so  imminent 
dangers  as  here  are  daily  threatened,  as  well  from  Spain  as  from 
these  rebels. 

And  in  the  meantime  I  am  in  like  sort  to  entreat  your  lordship 
to  further  our  present  supply  of  three  or  four  months*  victuals 
beforehand,  twenty  or  thirty  lasts  of  powder,  and  a  good  large 
qoantky  of  treasure,  for  it  may  now  no  longer  be  deferred.  The 
forces  and  shipping  heretofore  desired,  we  hope  are  in  readiness, 
and  at  the  sea ;  and  high  time  it  is  that  they  were  here,  if  the 
Spaniards  be  coming,  as  is  thus  assured.  Of  all  these  things 
Sn*  Robert  Gardmer  is  now  coming  to  inform  the  queen  and  the 
lords  of  the  council  more  particularly,  if  he  may  be  favourably 
beard,  and  not  discountenanced,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
stale  of  Ireland,  and  how  crossly  Sir  John  Norris  hath  here  carried 
matters,  altogether  to  his  own  ends,  and  not  to  the  good  of  the 
service.  I  will  humbly  entreat  your  lordship  to  conceal  the  same 
tin  his  coming  thither,  because  he  otherwise  doubteth  like  measure 
as  the  last  time ;  for  which  cause  he  would  by  no  means  undertake 
to  go,  bat  that  we  charged  him  upon  his  duty  of  allegiance.  From 
Dia>lia,  tUi  8th  of  December,  1506. 

Your  lordship's  ever  to  command, 

W.    RUSSBl/lr. 

Ic  will  appear  unto  your  lordship,  at  Sir  Robert  Gardiner's 
eonittg,  that  the  earl  maketh  no  better  reckoning  of  his  pledgee 
iImui  I  have  ever  doubled.^ 

In  fiict,  before  Sir  John  Norris  could  advance  to  the  relief 

'  Birch's  Eliabeth,  vol.  ii.  p..224. 
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D.  1597.  of  Armagh,  the  garrison  had  been  obliged  to  capitulate ;  but 
some  apprehension  with  regard  to  his  pledges  appears  to  have 
influenced  the  earl  to  dismiss  the  soldiery  in  safety.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  exerted  himself  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his 
friend;  supplies  of  provision  and  treasure  were  sent  orer, 
and,  after  much  prolonged  discussion,  a  new  deputy  was 
appointed  in  the  person  of  Lord  Borough. 

The  great  anxiety  of  Sir  William  to  put  a  period  to  the 
ravages  in  Wicklow,  led  him  to  another  expedition  to  the 
GlenS;  where  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  February  and 
March,  threading  the  various  passes  and  scaling  the  steep 
rocks  in  pursuit  of  the  Mac-Hugh.  Every  day  the  heads 
of  some  or  other  of  his  sept  were  brought  in  by  the  unwearied 
soldiery ;  but  in  the  bosky  dells  and  dingles  of  that  savage 
region,  the  principal  object  of  their  chase,  with  a  sagacity 
and  wit  sharpened  by  an  instinct  of  danger,  managed  always 
to  escape.  The  spirit  of  the  deputy,  though  baffled,  was  not 
conquered  by  these  frequent  disappointments:  he  made  a 
final  expedition  on  the  7th  of  May  to  Pheagh*s  mountun- 
fieuBtnesses,  where  he  had  appointed  several  companies  of  foot 
to  meet  him.  These,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  he  divided  into  several  bands,  and  sent 
them  by  various  defiles  into  the  valleys,  with  directions  to 
beat  the  rebels  from  their  lurking  holes  in  cave  and  thicket, 
whilst  he  himself,  with  a  company  of  horse,  took  stations  at 
distances  upon  the  bill-sides  to  receive  the  scattered  fugitives. 
The  project  was  at  last  successful.  In  the  deep  recesses  of 
Glenmanoragh,  a  mantled  figure  was  seen  by  one  of  the 
parties,  stealing  amidst  the  brackens  of  the  glen,  occasionally 
couching  where  the  prominences  of  the  rock  might  not,  as  he 
supposed,  conceal  him  from  their  view;  and  then  winding 
rapidly  but  warily  through  the  secret  coils  and  tangles  of 
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the  woods  beyond.     The  signal  ciy  was  raised,  and  echoed  A.D.  15 

from  saiTOimding  steeps  by  other  hunters  of  the  prey :   he 

was  chased,  for  a  long  time,  from  point  to  point  along  that 

sylvan  solitude,  over  hill,  and  brook,  and  torrent.    Weary, 

fitint,  and  breathless,  he  took  refiige  up  the  crags,  within  a 

secret  cave  which  on  former  occasions  had  often  sheltered  him 

from  danger.     But  now  one  Milboume,  a  subordinate  officer 

under  Captain  Lea,  tracked  him  with  his  eye,  and  reached 

the  mouth  of  the  cave  a  few  moments  before  the  rest  of  the 

party.      Withm  stood  the  formidable  Mac-Hugh   himself, 

glaring,  like  a  wolf  that  stands  at  bay,  on  the  intruder,  though 

pale  and  spent  with  his  fatigue.     Milboume  ordered  him  to 

yield ;  but  such  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  who  succeeded, 

that  to  capture  him  alive  was  found  a  thing  impracticable : 
he  accordingly  rushed  with  the  rest  on  the  marauder,  and 

with  his  own  sword  cut  off  the  outlaw's  head,  which,  after 

being  borne  in  triumph  to  the  deputy,  was  sent  with  the 

lifeless  corse  to  Dublin.     Numbers  besides  of  his  followers 

were  slain,  a  prey  was  driven  off  of  above  two  hundred 

beeves,  and  the  other  booty  shared  amongst  the  soldiers. 

Thus,  after  many  years  of  unbridled  crime  and  rapine,  the 

valleys  of  Glendalogh   were  freed   from  their   tyrant,  and 

Wicklow  had  repose.     Three  officers  were  knighted  for  this 

and  fimner  services  upon  that  noted  day,  before  the  fort  of 

Rathdrome;  and  the  deputy *s  return  to. Dublin  resembled  an 

antique  procesuon.     From  Rathdrome  to  Dublin  was  a  space 

of  thirty  miles ;  **  all  the  way,"  says  his  journalist,  with  the 

simplicity  of  an  old  romancer,   ^^  the  people  of  the  country 

met  my  lord  with  great  joy  and  gladness;  and,  as  their 

manner  is,  bestowed  many  blessings  on  him,  for  performing 

so  good  a  deed,  and  delivering  them  from  their  long  op- 

preanoDS.      Before  His  lordship  came  to  Dublin,  the  lord 
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D.  1597.  chanoellor^  with  the  ooundl»  divers  noblemen,  and  the  cidzens 
of  Dublin,  met  him  with  many  others ;  and  he  was  generally 
welcomed  home  with  great  joy  of  all  her  majesty's  good 
subjects.*'  The  passage  is  fiiirly  in  accord  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  which  Spenser  celebrates  the  downfal  of  one  of  his 
Saracens  or  dragons : 

"  Then  all  the  people  which  beheld  that  day 

'Gan  shout  aloud,  that  unto  heaven  it  rong ; 

And  all  the  damzels  of  that  town  in  ray 

Came  dauncing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  song ; 

So  him  they  led  through  all  their  streets  along. 

Crowned  with  girlonds  of  immortal  bays  ; 

And  all  the  vulgar  did  about  them  throng. 

To  see  the  man  whose  everlasting  praise 
They  all  were  bound  to  all  posterities  to  raise." 

F,  Queen^  c.  ii.  st.  34." 

The  Lord  Borough  landed  on  the  15th  of  May;  on  the 
22d  the  sword  of  state  was  delivered  to  him  ;  the  noblemen, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  then  waited  on  Sir 
William  to  pay  their  parting  respects.  On  the  26th  they 
accompanied  him  to  the  water -side,  where  he  embarked 
with  his  family  and  retinue,  and  had  a  favourable  passage 
to  the  coast  of  Wales. 

EliEabeth  was  not  long  in  perceiving,  nor  slow  in  acknow* 
lodging,  the  correctness  of  his  views  in  the  measures  which  htt 

1  From  various  passages  in  the  poet's  admirable  **  View  of  Irelmnd,**  whidi 
was  wriUeo  but  a  few  mooUis  before  this  period,  we  may  surmise  with  what 
sentiments  of  pleasure  he  would  receive  tidings  of  the  rebeKs  death,  who  had 
wrought  such  annoy  to  the  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  during  Spenser's  secrelaiy- 
ship  in  Ireland.  In  this  able  disquisition,  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  causs 
of  Pheagh's  power  of  mischief,  and  the  best  mode  of  coping  with  the  freebooter, 
are  strongly  but  succinctly  shewn ;  and  as  Sir  William  received  a  copy  of 
the  dtsoourse  from  his  friend  Sir  Roger  Williams,  it  is  highly  piDfaftbIs  thai 
he  derived  from  it  many  valuable  hints,  and  especially  the  plan  of  winter 
operations  and  fortification  of  the  passes  to  the  glen. — See  the  Emty  in  tlie 
iblio  edition  of  Spenser,  p.  201 ;  London,  1679. 
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hid  00  coDstuiUy  advocated ;  H  waa  forced  on  h€ir  by  each  AJO.  i 
frMh  despatch  from  Ireland,  where  Tyrone  broke  looee  from 
every  treaty  by  which  he  had  been  bound,  and  rejected  every 
pnopoeal  for  accommodation,  though  weakly  solicited  by  the 
government  not  to  slight  the  last  oflTers  of  reconciliation  that 
the  qneen  would  condescend  to  make.  Sir  John  Norris  also 
awoke  from  the  delusion  which  he  had  so  long  unfortunately 
cherished.  His  brilliant  miUtary  reputation  had  led  the 
English  court  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
his  power  to  terminate  the  war  with  honour ;  but  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result,  it  averted  from  him  its  regards — 
a  slight,  the  bitterness  of  which  the  new  deputy  omitted  not 
to  aggravate,  by  abruptly  ordering  him  to  his  government 
of  Munster.  His  soldier  spirit  could  not  brook  the  disgrace, 
nor  bear  up  under  the  anguish  of  liis  heavy  disappointment. 
It  is  affecting  to  add,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
without  any  apparent  malady  beyond  that  of  the  *^  mind 
diseased,'*  he  expired  suddenly  in  the  embraces  of  his  brother. 
The  Lord  Borough,  on  his  nomination,  had  affected  great 
state,  and  a  pride  somewhat  imperious :  be  appeared  before 
the  queen  in  an  entire  suit  of  gold  and  scarlet;  and  being  met 
near  the  garden-door,  within  the  court  at  Greenwich,  by  SJf 
Oliver  Lambert,  who,  as  he  fancied,  paid  him  not  the  due 
obeisance,  he  strove  to  pluck  off  the  knight's  hat  by  force, 
exclaiming,  that  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  precincts  of  the 
court,  he  would  have  thrust  him  through  with  his  rapier.* 
He  was,  however,  an  intrepid  general,  and  by  his  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  promised  soon  to  reduce  the  mighty 
rebel:  but  his  early  death  renewed  all  the  distractions  of 
the  country,  which  were  not  composed  till  the  very  moment 
of  Elisabeth's  decease,  when  the   Lord  Mountjoy  beguiled 

*  Sidney  ra|KTs,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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K  1597.  the  rebel  earl  into  a  precipitate  and  humiliating  submission^ 
which  destroyed  for  ever  his  reputation  with  his  countrymen. 

In  1599,  when  the  rumoured  invasion  by  Spain  gained  a 
yet  more  serious  belief,  Sir  William  Russell  was  frequently 
called  in  to  the  queen's  councils;  and  the  chief  command 
in  Ireland  was  again  pressed  on  his  acceptance.'    He  steadily 
refused  the  dubious  honour,  but  willingly  consented  to  com- 
mit to  writing  his  projects  for  the  prevention  of  the  enemy'^ 
landing  on  the  Irish  coast.     He  was  afterwards  a  competitor 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  the  government  of  Jersey,*  but 
consented  to  resign  his  suit.     On  the  arrival  of  an  extra- 
ordinary ambassador  from  Russia,  Sir  William  was  sent  to 
Gravesend  to  receive  and  escort  him  to  the  court;'  and  he 
had  shortly  afterwards  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  queen 
at  his  house  at  Chiswick,^  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
unfortunately   lost.      He  finally  went  back  to  hb  former 
government  of  Flushing;  and  a  succeeding  sovereign  atoned 
for  Elizabeth's  neglect,  by  creating  him  a  baron  of  the  realm. 
The  '*  View  of  Ireland"  was  one  of  Spenser's  latest  com- 
positions :  he  died  in  1597,  the  year  following  the  date  aflixed 
to  it.     Amongst  the  illustrious  personages  who  most  admired 
his  verse,  and  who  testified  tlieir  admiration  by  substantial 
acts  of  generosity  to  him,  were  the  Countesses  of  Cumberland 
and  Warwick ;  to  the  pressing  instances  of  one  of  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  his  two  Hymns  upon  Celestial  Love  and 
Beauty,  which  were  refacimentos  of  his  two  earlier  composi- 
tions in  praise  of  female  beauty  and  of  earthly  love.^ 

>  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  96.    *Ib.  ii.  p.  210.    *Ib.  ii.  p.  215.    *Ib.  ii.  p.  231. 

*  He  forwarded  his  verses  to  the  two  sisters,  with  the  foUowing  addresi: 
To  tlie  Right  Hon.  and  most  virtuous  Ladies,  the  Lady  Margaret,  Counten 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  Lady  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick. 

Having  in  Uie  greener  times  of  my  youth  composed  these  fonner  two 
Hymns  in  the  praise  of  Love  and  lkauty,and  finding  that  the  same  too  much 
pleased  those  of  like  age  and  disposition,  which  being  too  Teheroently  csiried 
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To  the  poet's  womided  and  agitated  mind,  the  marks  of  a.d. 
fiiTonr  and  beneficence  of  which  he  speaks,  must  have  been  pe- 
cnliarly  soothing :  for  in  the  first  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  house  at  Kilcolman  with  so  much 
precipitation  as  to  leave  behind  one  of  his  infants,  which,  with 
sereral  valuable  manuscripts,  perished  in  the  fire  which  the 
rebels  set  to  it.  This  catastrophe  must  have  been  yet  more 
agonising  to  his  sensibility  than  the  loss  of  those  lands  which 
had  been  the  reward  of  his  public  services,  or  of  that  pension 
with  which  Elizabeth,  to  the  credit  of  her  taste,  had  repaid 
the  incense  offered  in  his  Faery  Queen,  until  the  lord  trea- 
surer had  caused  it  to  be  cat  off,  with  the  observation,  **  that 
it  was  fiir  too  great  a  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  ballad-maker." 

The  latter  remark  does  not  tell  more  highly  for  the  music  in 
Lord  Burleigh's  soul,  than  a  conversation  between  Sir  Anthony 
Bacon  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Russell  to  his  disadvantage  as 
a  political  leader  exposed  to  many  rivalries.^  Sir  Anthony, 
it  appears,  had  grievously  offended  Burleigh,  by  cultivating  a 
dose  intimacy  with  Lord  Henry  Howard  and  the  Earl  of 


with  that  kind  of  aflectioD,  do  rather  suck  out  poison  to  their  strong  passion 
dian  hooey  to  their  honest  delight,  I  was  roored  by  the  one  of  you  two  roost 
eicellcQt  ladies  to  call  in  the  same.  But  being  unable  so  to  do,  by  reason 
that  many  copies  thereof  were  formerly  scattered  abroad,  1  resolved  at  least 
to  amend,  and  by  way  of  retractation  to  reform  them ;  making,  instead  of 
tboae  two  hymns  of  earthly  or  natural  love  and  beauty,  two  others  of  heavenly 
and  celestial;  the  which  I  do  dedicate  jointly  unto  you  two  honourable 
sisters,  as  to  the  most  excellent  and  rare  ornaments  of  all  true  love  and 
beauty,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  kind ;  humbly  beseeching  yoa  to 
vouchsafe  the  patronage  of  them,  and  to  accept  this  my  humble  service,  in 
lieu  of  the  great  graces  and  honourable  fiivours  which  ye  daily  shew  unto  roe, 
until  such  time  as  I  may  by  better  means  yield  you  some  more  notable  testi- 
mooy  of  my  thankful  mind  and  dutiful  happiness ;  and  even  so  I  pray  for 
your  happiness. 

Your  honours*  most  bounden  ever  in  all  humble  service, 
Greenwich,  Sept.  1, 1596.  Edmund  Spenser. 

'  Sfe  it  in  Birch's  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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1597,  Esflezy  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  m  the  habit  ef  oom- 
municating  the  useful  intelligenoe  which  be  was  oonetaatly 
receiving  firom  fi>reigQ  parts,  through  the  medium  of  Boma 
who  were  obuoxious  to  a  rigid  Protestant  from  their  Catholic 
fidth  or  their  suspected  practices.  This  Inneach  between  two 
relatives  whom  she  esteemed.  Lady  Russell  strove  earoeatly, 
and  at  length  successfully  to  compose.  She  subeequeiidy 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil;  but  their  dissension  was  rather  scarred  over  than 
healed  by  the  interposition  of  her  **  kind  enchantments.'* 
On  the  earrs  first  disgrace.  Lady  Warwick  also  strove  in- 
cessantly to  mitigate  the  queen's  displeasure.  When  he  was 
liberated  from  custody,  she  gave  him  the  best  possible  coui^ 
sell  uiiging  him  to  take  privately  some  out-lodgiog  in  Oreen- 
wichi  and  when  the  queen  went  abroad  in  a  good  hnmour, 
of  which  she  would  apprise  him,  to  come  forth  and  humUe 
himself  before  her  in  the  field.  Her  advice  for  a  short  tima 
sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  foUow  it ;  bol 
the  unfortunate  restoration  of  Cuffe,  his  former  secretary,  to 
his  favour,  whose  violent  suggestions  had  already  proved  00 
pernicious  to  him,  diverted  him  from  such  a  course;  and 
lending  a  fresh  ear  to  his  dangerous  insinuations,  the  earl 
embarked  at  length  in  that  desperate  enterprise  which  led 
to  his  destruction. 

How  seriously  the  queen's  equanimity  was  disturbed  by 
these  and  similar  events,  is  too  well  known  to  need  remark ; 
but  some  curious  tokens  of  her  increasing  peevishness  are 
furnished  in  the  gossip  of  that  day,  to  which  her  maids  of 
honour  were  sometimes  the  victims.  "  The  queen,*'  says  Sir 
Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,*  "  hath  of  late  used 

'  Sidney  F*a|>ers,  vol.  11.  p.  203.     Klsewbere  Sir  Rowlaiad  alludst  to  ihe 
Earl  of  EsM*x*>  a^iduous  aiieniioQs  to  kisfmimi  B.,  whom  iiormce  Walpole 
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the  Aur  MiM  Bfydges  (daa^iler  of  the  Lord  Chandoe)  with  A.D.  i0( 
woidt  and  bhw$  of  anger;"  and  she,  mih  Mm  Rusielly 
were  pat  oat  of  the  coffer-chamber,  Ijing  three  nights  at 
Lady  StaflESord's,  before  they  could  retam  to  their  wonted 
waiting,  lor  the  onpalateaUe  offisnce  of  taking  medicine,  and 
going  dupoogh  the  priTate  galleries  to  see  the  lords  and  gen- 
tkoDMi  play  at  the  balbm.  But  to  whatever  diseoartesy  of  a 
like  natare  poor  Miss  Rossell  may  have  been  sabjected  by  a 
breach  of  court  deeoram,  a  full  amende  was  made  on  the 
ooeanon  of  her  sister  Lady  Anne's  marriage  with  Henry 
Somerset,  Lord  Herbert,^  son  and  heir  apparent  to  Edward, 
foarth  Earl  of  Worcester,  which  the  queen  condescended  to 
honour  with  her  presence.  In  the  prospect  of  this  finrour, 
many  at  court,  we  are  informed,  took  care  to  do  the  bride 
deet  all  possible  honour  they  could  devise ;  and  exceedingly 
sumptaoos  preparations  were  /nade  for  the  festivity.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  1600,  Lady  Russell  went  to  court  for  permission 
lo  bring  her  daughter  away,  **  of  whom  the  queen  in  public 
osed  as  gracioos  speeches  as  she  had  ever  beoi  heard  to 
indulge  on  any;''  and  commanded  all  the  maids  of  honour  to 
accompany  her  to  London,  as  did  all  the  lords  of  court 
The  dowager  had  brought  a  great  many  strangers  with  her; 
**  all  went  in  a  troop  away;"  the  court  attendants  filling 
eighteen  coaches  —  '<  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen 
amoo^  the  maids."  The  parties  were  married  at  Black- 
Friars,  June  16,  on  which  day  the  bride  met  the  queen  at 
the  waterside,  where  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  offered  Elizabeth 
the  service  of  his  house,  had  provided  a  lectica,  made  like 

nippotet  to  mam  the  tame  **  fiiir  Miss  Brydg^  ;'*  in  which  case,  he  obscrfei, 
^^  It  is  erideot  ti^  she  felt  the  weight  of  her  majesty's  displeasure/' 

*  Arms;  Quarterly,  Fiance  and  fingland,  within  a  bordure  compony, 
argcMi  aod  aiurt. 
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D.  1600.  half  a  litter,  wherein  she  was  carried  by  six  kni^ts  to  Lady 
Russell's  house.  The  bride  was  led  to  church  by  the  Lords 
Cobham  and  Herbert  of  Caerdiff,  and  back  by  the  Earls  of 
Cumberland  and  Rutland.  The  queen  dined  with  the  party 
at  Lady  RusselVs  house,  where  ''  the  entertainment  was  great 
and  plentiful ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  feast  much  commeiMied 
for  it."  At  night  she  passed  to  the  mansion  of  Lord  Cobham, 
where  she  supped.  '^  After  supper  came  a  memorable  masque 
of  eight  ladies,  each  clad  in  a  skirt  of  cloth  of  silver,  a  rich 
waistcoat  wrought  with  silks  and  gold  and  silver,  a  mantle  of 
carnation  taffeta  cast  under  the  arm,  and  their  hair  loose 
about  their  shoulders,  curiously  knotted  and  interlaced.  The 
masquers  were  Lady  Dorothy  (Sidney),  Miss  Fitton,  Miss 
Carey,  Miss  Onslow,  Miss  Southwell,  Miss  Bess  Russell, 
Miss  Darcy,  and  Lady  Blanch  Somerset,  who  danced  to  the 
music  that  Apollo  brought ;  anjl  a  fine  speech  was  made  of 
a  ninth  muse,  much  to  her  praise  and  honour.  Delicate,** 
says  the  narrator,  '^  it  was  to  see  eight  ladies  so  prettily  and 
richly  attired.  Miss  Fitton  led ;  and,  after  they  had  finished 
their  own  ceremonies,  the  eight  lady  masquers  chose  dght 
other  ladies  to  dance  the  measures.  Miss  Fitton  went  to  the 
queen,  and  wooed  her  to  the  dance.  The  queen  asked  what 
she  was.  '  Affection ! '  was  the  answer.  *  Affection ! '  said 
the  queen;  '  affection  is  false!'  yet  she  rose,  and  danced, 
as  did  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester.  The  marriage-gifts 
were  valued  at  one  thousand  pounds  at  least,  in  plate  and 
jewels ;  and  the  bride's  portion,  as  a  younger  daughter,  was 
said  to  be  two  thousand  pounds  in  money,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a-year  in  land,  and  a  reversion  of  one  thousand 
marks.*' — 

"  But,  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  ?    In  sooth, 
The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below !" 
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Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed  ere  the  joy  of  the  bridal  A.D.  ^ 
party  was  changed  to  mourning.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  the 
elder  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  snatched  away  by  death,  so  sud- 
denly as  to  countenance  the  commonly  received  tradition, 
that  the  prick  of  .a  finger  in  some  nerve  forming  into  a  gan- 
grene, and  ending  in  mortification,  was  the  fatal  cause  that 
pot  a  period  to  her  days  of  youth  and  beauty.^ 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  the  queen  herself,  having 
outlived  all  the  domestic  efforts  and  foreign  conspiracies 
raised  to  shake  her  throne  and  harm  her  person,  closed  her 
eyes  in  peace.  There  are  a  few  curious  particulars  con- 
nected with  this  event  in  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Memo- 
rials, who  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year.  "  In  1602-3,  at 
Chnstmas,  I  used,"  she  says,  ^*  to  go  much  to  the  court, 
and  sometimes  did  lie  in  my  aunt  of  Warwick's  chamber  on 
a  pallet,  to  whom  I  was  much  bound  for  her  continual  care 
and  love  of  me ;  insomuch  as  if  Queen  Elizabeth  had  lived, 
she  intended  to  have  preferred  me  to  be  of  the  privy  chamber; 
for  at  that  time  there  were  as  much  hope  and  expectation  of 
me,  both  for  my  person  and  fortunes,  as  of  any  other  young 
lady  whatsoever.  A  little  after  the  queen  removed  to  Rich- 
mood,  she  began  to  grow  sickly.  My  lady  used  to  go  often 
thither,  and  carry  me  with  her  in  the  coach ;  and  using  to 

'  She  lies  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  her  monument  is  shewn, 
dimily  (ksigiied  in  the  form  of  an  antique  altar,  upon  which  is  the  figure  of 
a  female,  in  white  alabaster,  seated  in  a  chair  of  the  same  material,  her  eyes 
closed,  her  bead  leaning  on  her  right  hand,  whibt  the  other  points  downwards 
to  the  sknU  under  her  right  foot,  upon  which  she  has  been  meditating  till  she 
has  fellen  asleep.  The  action  of  the  figure  merely  signifies,  that  before  her  death 
shsBade  death  itself  so  fiuniliar  to  her,  that  her  departure,  regular  and  com- 
potsd,  ought  properiy  be  called  a  sleep ;  and  to  this  the  motto  under  her 
feet  alludes :  *^  Donmii,  non  moriua  e$t**  A  brief  inscription  on  the  column 
of  the  altar  attests  the  grief  of  the  surviving  sister : — ''Felicissimjememori£ 
SACBCM  Elizabetbjc  Rcssellijl  posuit  Anna  soeor  moirens/* — lkart\ 
H csf.  JM.  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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D.  iGos.  wait  in  the  ooffer-cbambef,  many  tidieg  eame  home  yary  lite* 
About  the  21  st  or  22d  of  March,  my  annt  of  Wanridk  ieiit 
my  mother  word,  about  nme  o'clock  at  night,  she  lying  ihm 
at  CleriLenwelly  that  she  should  remore  to  Austin  Friars,  her 
house,  for  fear  of  some  commotion,  though  God  in  his  merey 
did  deliver  us  from  it.  Upon  the  24th,  Mr.  Hocknell,  my 
aunt  of  Warwick's  man,  brought  us  word  from  his  lady  that 
the  queen  died  about  2-3  o'clock  in  the  morning:  the  message 
was  delivered  to  my  mother  and  me  in  the  same  ciiamber 
where  afterwards  I  was  married.  About  ten  o'dock,  King 
James  was  proclaimed  in  Cheapside  with  great  joy  and 
triumph,  which  triumph  I  went  to  see  and  hear. 

**  The  peaceable  coming  in  of  the  king  was  unexpected 
of  all  sorts  of  people.  A  little  after  this,  Qaeen  Elizabeth's 
oorse  came  by  night  in  a  barge  from  Richnumd  to  White- 
hall,  my  mother  and  a  great  company  of  ladies  attendii^  it, 
where  it  continued  a  good  while  standing  in  the  drawings 
chamber,  and  was  watched  all  night  by  several  lords  and 
ladies;  my  mother  sitting  up  with  it  two  or  three  nights; 
but  my  lady  would  not  give  me  leave  to  watch,  by  reason  I 
was  held  too  young.  At  this  time  we  used  to  go  very  nmeh 
to  Whitehall,  and  walked  much  in  the  garden,  which  was 
much  frequented  with  lords  and  ladies,  being  all  fiill  of 
several  hopes,  every  man  expecting  mountains  and  finding 
molehills,  excepting  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  house  of  the 
IIowanlB,  who  hated  my  mother,  and  did  not  much  love  my 
aunt  of  Warwick.  When  the  corse  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
continued  at  Whitehall  as  long  as  the  council  had  thou^t 
fit,  it  was  carried  from  theuce  with  great  solemnity  to  West- 
minster, the  lords  and  ladies  going  on  foot  to  attend  it ;  my 
mother  and  my  aunt  of  Warwick  being  mourners ;  but  I  was 
not  allowed  to  Ik*  cue,  because  1  was  not  high  enough,  which 
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did  much  tfonble  me  then.    But  yet  I  stood  in  the  church  A.D.  i 
ftt  WeBtminster  to  see  the  solemnity  performed." 

8ir  Robert  Cecil,  in  two  happy  and  decisive  strokes,  has 
sketched  the  outline  of  her  character.  ^*  Queen  Elizabeth," 
he  says, ''  was  often  more  than  man,  and,  in  good  troth,  some- 
times less  than  woman !"  Lady  Warwick,  her  closest  female 
intimate,  survived  the  queen  her  mistress  but  a  twelvemonth, 
expiring  on  the  9th  of  February,  1604,  to  the  regret  of 
numbers  to  whom  her  virtues  and  good  offices  had  long 
endeared  her.  Her  body  was  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
the  yanlt  of  the  church  at  Chenies,  where  she  frequently 
rmded,  and  where  her  memory  is  yet  held  in  veneration ;  as 
by  bar  last  will,  she  devised  an  annual  sum  out  of  her  manor 
at  NorthaU,  &c.  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
ten  poor  widows  there.  The  dowager  Lady  Russell,  attain- 
ing to  an  honourable  old  age,  survived  a  few  years  longer. 
A  carious  letter  is  extant  firom  her  to  Sir  William  Dethick, 
Garter  king-atrarms,  requesting  him  to  furnish  her  with  a 
fTogramane  fer  her  funeral,  and  to  devise  it  with  all  the  stata 
diat  might  be  doe  to  a  viscountess  of  birth,  as  she  found  fore- 
warnings  to  provide  herself  with  a  pickaxe,  &c.^  In  1697, 
Am  complains  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  signs  herself^ 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  **  his  owld  awnt  of  compleat  68  years  ;** 
}«t  the  lived  until  1609,  in  which  year,  on  the  2d  of  June,  she 
was  intOTtd  at  Bisham,  in  the  chapel  founded  by  herself,  whera 
a  very  magnificent  monument  is  erected  to  her  memoiy,  with 
the  fidlowing  impressive  inscription,  written  by  herself,  and 
repeated  also  in  Ghreek : — '^  Nbxo  xb  lachbyxis  dbcobbt^ 
vxQirx  FmrBBA  VLBTU !  FAxrr  cum?  tado  pbr  abtba  Dbo!** 

Lady  Roflsell  translated  oat  of  French  a  Treatise  on  tha 

■  EdBModsonli  Hsmldrj,  toI.  i.    DiMertatioa  on  Funereb. 
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D.  1603.  Sacrament,  which  she  printed  in  1605,  with  a  dedication  to 
her  daughter,  Lady  Herbert.  She  wrote  both  Greek  and 
Latin  vense  with  purity  and  elegance,  as  her  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  of  her  husband  and  other  relatives  evince. 

Although  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Lady  Russell 
closely  resembled  each  other  in  their  deep  desire  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  mankind,  and  in  the  unfeigned  piety  which  in- 
fluenced  their  actions,  there  was  a  striking  contrast  in  their 
natural  dispositions.  Lady  Russell's  temperament  was  choleric 
and  sprightly;  Lady  Warwick's,  on  the  contrary,  cool,  serious, 
and  sedate.  Lady  Russell  little  brooked  the  contradiction 
of  her  will,  even  whilst  practising  those  **  kind  enchant- 
ments" for  which  Mr.  Bacon  celebrates  her;  Lady  Warwick 
in  her  kindnesses  appeared  to  have  no  other  will  than  that  of 
the  person  whom  she  studied  to  oblige.  Lady  Russell  was 
the  more  admired  and  flattered ;  Lady  Warwick  the  more 
beloved  and  cherished  by  her  friends.  Both  took  an  active 
interest  in  those  light  affitirs  of  state  in  which  high-bora 
genius  or  beauty  will  always  find  the  means  of  exercising 
an  influence  proportionate  to  its  ambition ;  but  in  reconciling 
rival  courtiers,  or  penetrating  into  their  opinions,  Lady 
Warwick  accomplished  by  insinuation^  what  her  sister-in- 
law  would  carry  by  a  coup-de-mainy  and  would  dive  after 
that  treasure  which  the  Lady  Russell  seized  whilst  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  mind.  Their  tastes  appear  also  to  have 
been  very  different.  A  portrait  of  Lady  Warwick,  painted 
probably  by  Holbein,  in  half-length,  richly  attired,  holding 
a  purse,  with  a  carcanet  of  jewels  in  her  hair,  exists  at 
Wobura  Abbey ;  a  portrait  of  Lady  Russell,  in  a  costume 
of  quaker-like   simplicity, —  the  ''  simplex  numdUiii**  of 

*  Vide  Birch's  Elixabeth,  toI.  i.  p.  270-1. 
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Horace, — has  been  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  from  one  of  the  A.D.  i6o 
cartoons  of  Holbein  in  the  king's  collection. 

The  young  Earl  of  Bedford,  although  disappointed  in 
obtaining  the  hand  of  the  fair  heiress  of  Chandos,  was  not 
Icmg  occupied  in  brooding  over  his  mischance.  On  the  12th 
of  December,  1594,  he  was  married  to  Lucy,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Harrington^  of  Exton,  at  his  seat  at 
Stepney — a  lady  not  more  celebrated  for  beauty  and  vivacity 
of  wit  than  for  her  generosity  to  men  of  genius,  the  taste 
which  she  carried  into  all  her  pursuits,  and  the  success  with 
which  she  cultivated  some  of  those  lighter  sciences  that 
minister  to  taste  its  most  refined  gratification.  Her  ancestry 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Third  were  Lords  of  Haver- 
ington  in  Cumberland;  the  family  diverged  into  several 
branches,  one  of  which,  settling  in  Rutland,  produced  several 
knights  of  honourable  reputation,  and  frequent  sheriffs  for 
the  county.  Her  father  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age,  **  illus- 
trious for  his  munificence  and  piety,"  which  were  in  an  equal 
degree  transmitted  to  his  son,  a  youth  of  the  highest  promise. 
Sir  John  Harrington  the  younger,  whilst  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  literary  study,  is  reported  to  have  uniformly 
begun  and  closed  the  day  with  prayer  and  sacred  meditation, 
and  to  have  been  among  the  first  who  kept  a  diary,  wherein 
his  casual  fistults  and  errors  were  recorded,  for  his  surer 
advancement  in  happiness  and  virtue.'  Her  great  uncle 
had  married  for  his  first  lady,  Ethelred  Malte,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  this  alliance  had 
regahied  some  fomily  estates  which  an  ancestor  had  forfeited 
by  taking  prisoner  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  He  had  been 
imprnooed  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  together 
hit  second  wife,  Isabella  Markham,  for  holding  a  cor- 

'  Anni;  Sabk^  a  fret  argeni.  '  UeriK>logia,  p.  134. 
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•I>.  i(»os.  respondence  with  the  Piinceft  Elizabeth.  Queen  Elisabeth 
accordingly  held  him  in  high  favoiiry  and  stood  godmother 
to  John,  hie  son,  who  was  knighted  in  Ireland  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  distinguished  himself  by  accomplishing, 
at  the  queen's  command,  the  first  translation  of  Ariosto  that 
appeared  in  England.  Apparently,  however,  the  father  fiir 
surpassed  the  Bon  in  taste;  for,  during  his  captivity  he  is 

i  thought  to  have  written  that  elegant  canzonet,  which  is 

justly  characterised  as  possessing  a  refinement  beyond  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.^ 


'  Whence  comes  my  love  ?    O  heart,  diiclooe  1 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shame  the  rose, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  btaie : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  ?  as  freely  own : 
Ah  me !  'twas  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  bhishing  clieek  speaks  modest  mind, 
Tbe  lips  befitting  words  most  kind ; 
Tbe  eye  doth  tempt  to  love's  desire. 
And  seems  to  say,  'tis  Cupid's  fire; 
Tet  all  so  fiur  but  speak  my  moan, 
Silh  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  sweet  love,  so  kind  bespeak 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lips,  sweet  blushing  cheek. 

Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ? 

O  VeDoa!  take  thy  gifb  again ; 

Make  nought  so  fiur  to  cause  our  moan, 

Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own ! 

The  spiritless  character  of  Sir  John's  version  led  Ben  Jonson  to  designate 
k,  with  an  asperity  too  harsh,  as  the  very  worst  translation  which  he  knew. 
WartoB  says,  more  justly,  that  however  inanimate  and  inaccuimie,  it  eaiiehtd 
our  poetry  by  a  communication  of  new  stores  of  fiction  and  imagination,  of 
Gothic  machinery  and  fiuniliar  manners :  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 
others  who  have  even  piderred  Haniogtoo  to  Fairta^— a  prefereaoa  whic^ 
however  singular,  is  entitled  to  respect,  as  it  is  said  to  be  enteitained  by  the 
able  translator  of  Dante.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Sir  John  Harrii^^loii, 
tbt  traaslator  of  Ariosto,  wb«i  spoken  of  by  fine  writers  of  Im  day,  it  distia* 
guished  firom  his  cousins  of  Extoo  by  the  citation  of  his  resideDce,  which 
was  al  Bath. 
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Without  refleeting  upon  the  discretion  or  good  sense  of  A.D. 
Lady  Warwick,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  woman's 
guardianship  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfaTouraUe  to  the 
youthful  Earl  of  Bedford ;  and  whether,  had  it  been  com- 
mitted to  Sir  William  Russell,  or  to  any  other  personage 
conrersant  as  well  with  the  camp  as  with  the  court,  he  would 
not  haTO  given  proofs  of  a  more  vigorous  and  active  spirit. 
His  knightly  education,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  wholly 
neglected,  as  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  shone  with  the 
chivalric  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  tilts  and  tourneys  held  in 
honour  of  the  Vii^n  Queen  ;^  but,  with  these  exceptions,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  no  eager  interest  or  part  either  in 
the  round  of  court  amusements  or  the  stir  of  court  affairs. 
When  the  Earl  of  Essex  sallied  out  on  his  hasty  insurrection, 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  with  the  Lord  Crcmiwell  and  other 
peers,  accompanied  him  in  his  way  to  the  city ;  but  as  the 
Eari  of  Bedford  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  law  processes 
thai  followed,  he  would  seem  less  to  have  been  privy  to  the 
project  of  raising  the  city,  than  to  have  joined  the  earl  in- 
tuitively from  personal  regard.'    The  risk,  however,  which 

*  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

*  Wliilst  this  portion  of  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  fol- 
bwBig  accoiuit  of  the  eari*s  proceedings,  coofirmingthe  previous  conjecture, 
fan  been  disoorefed  amongst  the  Birch  MSS.  (No.  4160,  art.  70). 


EowAED^  Eaal  of  Bedford,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Coukcil  : 

wUk  m  Dukfmium  haw  he  did  demean  hinuelf  an  jSmidby,  the  Sih  of 

February,  1603. 

From  Alderman  Holjdaj*8  House,  Feb.  14. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock,  prayers  and  sermon  begun,  that  the  Lady  Rich 
to  my  bonte,  and  told  me  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  desired  to  speak  with 
am;  upoa  wbicb  I  went  with  her  in  her  coach,  none  of  the  family  following 
OM  oat  of  the  senaoD-roore,  and  I  going  unknown  to  my  family.  About 
dcfan  o'clock  I  came  to  Essex  House,  where,  shortly  aAer,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
with  ocben  of  his  company,  drew  themselves  into  secret  conference,  whereto 

VOL.  II.  F 
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D.  1603.  he  had  thus  run,  jomed  perhaps  to  the  discontent  with 
which  his  family  connexions  must  have  r^arded  the  exe- 
cution of  the  earl,  may  have  concurred  with  his  natural 
love  of  quiet  and  seclusion  to  give  him  a  distaste  for  public 
life,  in  the  walks  of  which,  beyond  those  ceremonials  of  the 
court  wherein  his  rank  obliged  him  to  appear,  he  is  rarely 
found  to  mingle.  The  extinction  of  ambition  might  possibly 
exalt  his  real  happiness:  he  was  well  fitted  by  his  attain- 
ments to  fill  up  the  leisure  of  a  private  life  with  studious 
enjoyment.  His  absence  from  the  agitation  of  the  busy 
world,  and  indifference  to  the  pursuits  which  others  of  his 
friends  were  following  with  an  earnest  gaiety,  have  drawn  on 
him  the  charge  of  weakness  from  writers  who  could  know 
but  little  of  his  actual  character.  The  few  letters  which  he 
has  left,  breathe  an  el^ant  courtesy,  disclosing  nothing  that 
can  fairly  confirm  their  unauthenticated  statements. 

The  Countess  Lucy  was  of  a  stronger  character  and  a 
livelier  disposition ;  fitted  alike  to  shine  in  courts,  to  contend 
with  the  proud  and  glittering  rivals  who  might  seek  to 
eclipse  or  outshine  her^  their  circle  round  the  sun  of  royal 
favour,  or  to  lend  to  the  shades  of  retirement  an  equal  charm 


I  was  not  called,  nor  made  acquainted  with  any  thing,  but  ooly  of: 
danger  which  the^Karl  of  Essex  said  he  was  in,  by  the  practioe  of  tome 
private  enemies.  Howbeit  I,  doubting  that  that  course  tended  to  some  ill, 
and  die  rather  suspecting  it  for  that  I  saw  not  my  uncle  Sir  William  RoMell 
there,  presently  desired  to  convey  myself  away ;  and  for  that  parpote  with- 
drew myself  so  far,  that  I  neither  lieard  any  thing  of  the  Earl  of  Etsez't 
consultation,  nor  yet  of  the  speeches  with  the  lords  of  the  oounctl.  From 
that  time  I  endeavoured  to  come  from  the  Earl  of  Essex  so  fiur  as  I  might 
with  safety ;  and  to  that  end  severed  myself  from  him  at  a  crot»-«treet  end ; 
and,  taking  water,  before  I  heard  any  proclamation,  came  hmck  to  my  hooae 
about  one  o'clock ;  where  1  made  no  delay,  but  with  all  cooTwiieBt^iposd 
put  myself  and  followers  in  readiness;  and  with  the  best  strtngth  I  could 
then  presently  make,  being  about  the  number  of  twenty  hone,  I  wtat  lowiid 
the  court  for  her  majesty's  service. 
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and  lustre,  derived  from  the  inward  reflections  of  talent  and  A.D.  16< 
of  taste.  It  is  well  known  with  what  jealous  care  the  privy 
council  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  demise  of  that  princess,  sought 
to  guard  the  mind  of  the  new  sovereign  firom  the  interposition 
of  any  other  influence  than  their  own ;  they  endeavoured  to 
restrain  the  concourse  of  courtiers  that  thronged  to  him  in 
Scotland,  and  appointed  their  own  deputation,  both  of  lords 
and  ladies,  to  congratulate  and  conduct  their  majesties  into 
England.  But  as,  upon  the  one  hand,  Sir  Robert  Carey 
found  means  to  baflie  their  vigilance,  and  was  the  first  to 
cmivey  to  the  King  of  Scots  the  news  of  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne ;  so,  upon  the  other,  a  flight  of  ladies,  the 
Countess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Hastings,  Lady  Cecil,  Lady 
Hatton,  Lady  Harrington,  and  others,  equally  forestalled 
the  appointments  of  the  council,  and  flocked  into  the  north, 
to  present  their  respects  and  proffer  their  attendance  to  the 
new  queen.  Anne  of  Denmark  received  them  cordially:  she 
hnmediately  appointed  Lady  Bedford  to  her  privy  chamber, 
whilst  her  mother,  the  Lady  Harrington,  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth :  the  rest  were  left 
altematii^  long  between  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and  the 
envied  circle,  after  a  six  months'  interval,  remained  still 
unsettled.  The  delay  gave  room  to  as  much  intrigue  and 
debate  amimgst  the  ladies  of  that  court  as  can  have  been  wit- 
nened  in  more  recent  times.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  writes 
to  Lord  Shrewsbury, — but  we  may  hope  that  the  love  of  wit 
has  tipped  his  shafts  with  a  little  undue  venom, — '*  All  the 
rmt  are  for  the  private  chamber,  when  they  are  not  shut  out ; 
for  many  times  the  doors  are  locked.  But  the  plotting  and 
Budioe  amm^st  them  is  such,  that  I  think  Envy  hath  tied 
an  invisiUe  snake  about  most  of  their  necks,  to  sting  one 
another  to  death !" 
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• 

•D.  1603.  Sir  John  Harrington^  of  Exton,  had  the  hoooor  of  enter* 
taining  the  king  in  his  journey  from  Scotland^  at  his  noble 
seat  of  Burley  on  the  Hill,  where  a  long  copy  of  congratu- 
latory verees  was  presented  to  him  by  Daniel  the  poet.  Sir 
John  is  described  by  Fuller  to  have  been  a  bountiful  house- 
keeper; James  was  bravely  banquetted,  and  when  he  pur- 
sued his  journey  found  excellent  amusement  in  pursuingy 
with  Sir  John's  well-trained  hounds,  the  hares  which  his 
host  had  sent  beforehand  for  this  purpose  in  baskets  to  Em- 
pington  Heath.  The  monarch  was,  in  &ct,  so  much  pleased 
with  the  good  knight's  attention,  that  he  revisited  his  house 
a  few  days  after.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  reached  Theobalds, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  whither  many  of  the  nobility, 
together  with  the  late  queen's  old  servants  and  officers  of 
the  household,  repaired  to  pay  their  compliments.  '*  A  little 
after  the  queen's  funeral,"  says  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  '^  my 
lady  (of  Cumberland)  and  a  great  deal  of  other  company,  as 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brydges,  my  Lady  Newton,  and  her  daughter 
my  Lady  Finch,  went  down  with  my  aunt  of  Warwick  to 
Northall,  and  from  thence  we  all  went  to  Theobalds  to  see 
the  king,  who  used  my  mother  and  my  aunt  very  graciously ; 
but  we  all  saw  a  great  change  between  the  fashion  of  the 
court  as  it  was  now  and  of  it  in  the  queen's  time.  Innu- 
merable," she  adds,  ''  were  the  knights  that  were  then  made/' 
The  queen,  meanwhile,  continued  still  in  Scotland;  but 
as  the  month  of  July  was  fixed  for  the  coronation^  she  awaited 
only  her  recovery  from  an  indisposition  to  commence  her 
journey  for  England,  with  the  young  prince  and  her  house- 
hold. On  the  24th  of  June,  she  had  reached  Dix^ley,  near 
Leicester,  a  house  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Griffin ;  and  here 
the  two  sister  countesses  first  paid  to  her  their  compliments : 
their  movements  are  thus  delineated  by  the  Lady  Anne : — 
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"  All  this  early  spring  I  had  my  health  very  well ;  my  A.D.  i 
fiither  used  to  come  sometimes  to  us  at  Clerkenwell,  bat  not 
often ;  for  he  had  at  this  time,  as  it  were,  wholly  left  my 
mother.  About  this  time  my  aunt  of  Bath  and  her  lord 
came  to  London,  and  brought  with  them  my  Lord  Fitz- 
warren^  and  my  cousin  Frances  Bourchier,^  whom  I  met  at 
Bagshot,  where  I  lay  all  night  with  her  and  Mrs.  Mary 
CBTej,  which  was  the  first  b^nnings  of  the  greatness  between 
us.  About  five  miles  from  London^  there  met  them  my 
mother^  my  Lord  of  Bedford  and  his  lady,  my  uncle  Russell, 
and  much  other  company,  so  that  we  were  in  number  about 
three  hundred,  which  did  all  accompany  them  to  Bath  House, 
whither  I  went  daily  and  visited  them,  and  grew  more  inward 
with  my  cousin  Frances  and  Mrs.  Carey. 

"  About  this  time  my  aunt  of  Warwick  went  to  meet 
the  queen,  having  Mrs.  Brydges  with  her,  and  my  (cousin) 
Anne  Vavisour.  My  mother  and  I  should  have  gone  with 
Aem,  but  that  her  horses,  which  she  borrowed  of  Mr.  Elmers 
and  old  Mr.  Hickley,  were  not  ready ;  yet  I  went  the  same 
night,  and  overtook  my  aunt  at  Tittenhanger,  my  Lady 
Mount's  house,  where  my  mother  came  the  next  day  about 
no(m,  my  aunt  being  gone  before.  Then  my  mother  and  I 
went  on  our  journey  to  overtake  her,  and  killed  three  horses 
that  day  with  extremity  of  heat;  and  came  to  Wrest,  my 
Lord  of  Kent's  house,  where  we  found  the  doors  shut,  and 
ncne  in  the  house  but  one  servant,  who  only  had  the  keys 
of  the  hall;  so  that  we  were  enforced  to  lie  in  the  hall  all 
night,  till  towards  morning,  at  which  time  came  a  man 
and  let  os  into  the  higher  rooms,  where  we  slept  three  or 
bar  hoiirs.     This  morning  we  hasted  away  betimes,  and  that 

*  Edward  Bourchicr,  afurwards  fourth  Earl  of  Bath. 
■  Sister  of  the  above. 
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D.  1603.  night  to  Rockingham  castle,  where  we  overtook  my  aunt  of 
Warwick  and  her  company,  and  continued  a  day  or  two  with 
old  Sir  Edward  Watson  and  his  lady.  Then  we  went  to 
my  Lady  Needham's,  who  once  served  my  aunt  of  Warwick, 
and  from  thence  to  a  sister  of  her*s,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten. Thither  came  my  Lady  of  Bedford,  who  was  then 
80  great  a  woman  with  the  queen,  as  that  every  body  much 
respected  her,  she  having  attended  the  queen  from  out  of  Scot- 
land. The  next  day  we  went  to  Mr.  Griffin's,  of  Dingley, 
which  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  queen  and  Prince 
Henry,  where  she  kissed  us  all,  and  used  us  kindly.  Thither 
came  my  Lady  of  Suffolk,  and  young  Lady  Derby,  and  my 
Lady  Walsingham,  which  three  ladies  were  the  great  favour- 
ites of  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  That  night  we  went  along  with  the 
queen's  train,  there  being  an  infinite  company  of  coaches ; 
and,  as  I  take  it,  my  aunt,  my  mother,  and  I,  lay  at  Sir 
Richard  Knightley's,  where  my  Lady  Elizabeth  Knightley 
made  exceeding  much  of  us.  The  same  night  my  mother 
and  I,  and  my  cousin  Anne  Vavisour,  rode  on  horseback 
through  Coventry,  and  went  to  a  gentleman's  house,  where 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  her  grace  lay,  which  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  her ;  my  Lady  Kildare  and  the  Lady  Harringtoa 
being  her  governesses.  The  same  night  we  returned  to  Sir 
Richard  Knightley's,  and  the  next  day  went  along  with  the 
queen  to  Althorp,  my  Lord  Spencer's  house." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  gardens  at  Althorp,  tHe  whole 
party  were  entertained  with  the  unexpected  presentmeot  of 
a  masque,  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Ben  Jonaon,  the 
sprightly  fancy  and  delicate  compliment  of  which  form  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  jejune  and  grossly  flattering  speechea 
current  during  the  late  reign.  ''  From  Althorp,"  resumes  oar 
fair  narrator,  '*  the  queen  went  to  Sir  llattou  Fermor^a,  where 
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the  king  met  her;  where  there  was  an  infinite  company  of  A.D. 
kNrds  and  ladies  and  other  people,  that  the  country  could 
•earoe  lodge  them.  From  thence  the  court  removed,  and 
were  banqueted  with  great  royalty  by  my  &ther  at  Grafton, 
where  the  king  and  queen  were  entertained  with  speeches 
and  ddicate  presents;  at  which  time  my  lord  and  the  Alex- 
anders did  run  and  course  at  the  field,  where  he  hurt  Henry 
Alexander  very  dangerously.  At  this  time  of  the  king's  being 
at  Grafton  my  mother  was  there ;  but  not  held  as  mistress  of 
the  house,  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  my  lord  and 
her,  which  was  grown  to  a  great  height.  The  night  after, 
my  aunt  of  Warwick,  my  mother,  and  I,  lay  at  Dr.  Chaloner's, 
where  my  aunt  of  Bath  and  my  uncle  Russell  met  us  (which 
house  my  grandfather  of  Bedford  used  to  lie  much  at),  being 
in  Amersham.  The  next  day  the  queen  went  to  a  gentle- 
man's house,  where  there  met  her  many  great  ladies  to  kiss 
her  hands,  as  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  my  Lady  of 
Northumberland,  and  my  Lady  of  Southampton.  From  thenee 
the  court  removed  to  Windsor,  where  the  feast  of  St.  George 
was  solenmised."  There,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  young  prince 
was  installed  knight  of  the  garter,  and  had  for  his  com- 
panions in  that  honour,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earls 
of  Southampton,  Marr,  and  Pembroke.  **  I  stood  with  my 
Lady  Elizabeth's  grace  in  the  shrine,  in  the  great  hall,  to  see 
the  king  and  all  the  knights  sit  at  dinner.  Thither  came  the 
archduke's  ambassador,  who  was  received  by  the  king  and 
queen  in  the  great  hall,  where  there  was  such  an  infinite  com- 
pany of  lords  and  ladies,  and  so  great  a  court,  as  I  think  I  shall 
never  see  the  like.  At  Windsor,  there  was  such  an  infinite 
nomber  of  ladies  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  chamber,  as  made 
the  place  of  no  esteem  or  credit.  Once  I  spake  to  my  Lady 
of  Bedford  to  be  one,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  miss  it. 
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.  icoSi  «  Fjpom  Windsor  the  oourt^moTed  to  Hampton  CSottrt, 
where  my  mother,  my  self,  and  the  other  ladiee,  dined  in 
the  presence,  as  they  used  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time;  bat 
that  custom  lasted  not  long. 

*^  A  little  afore  this  time,  my  mother  and  I,  my  annt  of 
Bath,  and  my  cousin  Frances,  went  to  Northall  (my  mother 
being  extreme  angry  with  me  for  riding  before  with  Mr. 
Meverell),  where  my  mother,  in  her  anger,  commanded  that 
I  should  lie  in  a  chamber  alone,  which  I  could  not  endure ; 
but  my  cousin  Frances  got  the  key  of  my  chamber,  and  lay 
with  me,  which  was  the  first  time  I  loved  her  so  very  well. 
And  now  was  the  Master  of  Orkney  and  the  Lord  TuUibar* 
dine  much  in  love  with  Mrs.  Carey,  and  came  thither  to  see 
us,  with  Greorge  Murray  in  their  company,  who  was  one  of 
the  king's  bedchamber. 

**  Upon  the  26th  of  July  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
at  Westminster.  My  father  and  my  mother  both  attended 
them  in  their  robes,  my  aunt  of  Bath,  and  my  uncle  RoaaeU, 
which  solenm  sight  my  cousin  Frances  stood  to  see,  thoo{^ 
she  had  no  robes,  and  went  not  amongst  the  company ;  but 
my  mother  would  not  let  me  see  it,  because  the  [Jague 
'was  so  hot  in  London.  Therefore  I  continued  at  Norbury. 
AAer  the  coronation  the  court  returned  to  Hampton  Court, 
whcfe  my  mother  fetched  me  from  Norbnry  ;  and  so  we  lay 
at  a  little  house  near,  about  a  fortnight,  and  my  annt  of 
Bath  in  lodgings,  where  my  cousin  Frances  and  i,  and  Biburj 
Carey,  did  use  to  walk  much  about  the  gardens  and  house, 
when  the  kiog  and  queen  were  gone.  And  alxwt  this  time 
my  cousin  Anne  Vavisour  was  married  to  Sir  Richard  War* 
burton. 

'*  Now  was  my  Lady  Rich  grown  great  with  the  queen, 
insomuch  as  my  Lady  of  Bedford  was  something  out  witfi 
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her,  and  when  flhe  came  to  Hampton  Court,  was  entertained  A.D.  leo 
but  eren  indifferently.  And  before  Christmas  my  cousin 
Frances  was  sent  for  from  Nonsuch  to  Northall,  by  reason 
that  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  with  whom  she  purposed  to 
continue,  was  (soon)  to  go  from  thence  to  be  brought  up  with 
the  Lady  Harrington  in  the  country.  All  the  time  we  were 
merry  at  Northall^  my  cousin  Frances  Bourchier,  and  my 
cousin  Francis  Russell,  and  I,  did  use  to  walk  much  in  the 
garden,  and  were  great  one  with  the  other." 

The  Lady  Anne  has  already  noticed  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen  on  whom  the  king  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. With  his  coronation,  it  ceased  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
fitToar»  sommons  being  issued  for  all  possessors  of  land  to 
the  value  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  either  to  come  and  be 
dubbed  knights,  or  to  compound  with  the  commissioners.  No 
fewer  than  three  hundred  submitted  to  the  ceremony.  A  few 
bowerer,  to  grace  the  coronation,  were  admitted  to  superior 
dignities.  On  the  21st  of  July,  Sir  William  Russell  was 
created  Baron  Russell  of  Thomhaugh,  and  Sir  John  Har- 
rington, Lofd  Harrington  of  Exton ;  and  on  the  24th,  when 
nxty  knights  of  the  bath  were  created,  the  same  Order  was 
offered  to  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Bedford,  and  seven  other 
peers;  bat  these  declining  it  upon  various  pleas,  the  earis 
deelmed  also.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  however,  at  a  later 
period,  aeems  to  have  accepted  some  honorary  situation, 
being  represented  in  both  his  portraits  in  an  apparently 
oAeial  gown,  richly  decorated  with  gold  lace,  and  with 
deevea  dependent  reaching  almost  to  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

moil  THE  CORONATION  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JAUES  THE  PIIUT. 

A.D.  160a.l625. 

The  Countess  of  Bedford  prominent  in  the  festivities  and  masques  at  court, 
1603-5 . . .  Intenriew  of  her  kinsman.  Sir  John  Harrington,  with  the  king, 
1606 .  •  .She  takes  part  in  the  entertainment  on  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  January  5  . . .  Powder-plot . . .  She  assists  in  the  Masques  of 
Beauty,  1608 — and  of  Queens,  February  2,  1609 . . .  Character  of  Aiine 
of  Denmark  . . .  The  countess  s  warning  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
1610 . . .  Court  intelligence . . .  Power  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  1611  ...  Death 
of  Baron  Thomhaugh,  1613  .. .  Lady  Anne  Clifford  . . .  Her  portraiture, 
and  marriage,  1614  . . .  Death,  and  character  of  the  Countess  of  Cumber- 
land, 1616 .. .  Countess  of  Bedford  at  the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
1613  .. .  Her  domestic  calamities,  1614  .. .  She  introduces  Villiers  to  the 
presence-chamber,  1615  . . .  Manages  the  marriage  of  Lady  Lucy  Percy, 
February  1617  . . .  Death  of  Anne  of  Denmark  . . .  Donne,  Daniel,  and 
Ben  Jonsou  . . .  Countess's  letter  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  1619  .. .  Her 
accomplishments  . . .  Her  garden  at  Moor  Park  . . .  Aspersioiis  of  Oraiuger 
and  Pennant . . .  Demise  of  the  earl  and  countess,  1627-8  . . .  Character 
of  the  latter . . .  Death  of  James  the  Fint,  March  27,  1625. 

..D.  1605.  Thb  Coimte»  of  Bedford  soon  emerged  from  the  obeeoration 
cast  bj  the  shadow  of  the  Lady  Rich,  and  again  shone  iiwe- 
most  in  those  court  festiTities  which  require  commemoratioo, 
as  fragments  of  her  personal  history,  independently  of  any 
interest  which  they  may  otherwise  possess.  She  was  *'the 
crowning  rose*'  in  that  garland  of  English  beauty  which  the 
Spanish  ambassador  desired  Madame  Beaumont,  the  lady 
of  the  French  ambassador,  to  bring  with  her  to  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  8th  of  December,  1603 :  the  three  others  being 
Lady  Rich,  Lady  Susan  Vere,  and  Lady  Dorothy  (Sidney) ; 
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*'  and,"  says  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  ''  great  cheer  they  A.D«  i 
had."  A  fortnight  after,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  Earl  of  Marr, 
and  others,  were  invited  to  bring  with  them,  to  a  second 
banquet,  a  selection  of  the  Scottish  beauties,  among  whom 
were  the  Lady  Anne  Hay  and  Lady  Drunmiond,  who,  after 
the  sumptuous  dinner,  were  first  presented  with  two  pair  of 
Spanish  gloves  a-piece,  and  before  they  went  away.  Lady 
Drummond  had  a  diamond  ring  valued  at  two  hundred 
crowns,  and  Lady  Anne  a  golden  chain  that  twined  twice 
about  her  neck.  At  Christmas  the  countess  took  a  part  with 
the  queen  and  ten  other  of  the  ladies  of  honour,  in  a  masque 
at  Hampton  Court,  written  by  Daniel,  who  afterwards  pub- 
lished it,  with  an  explanatory  letter  ''  to  his  patroness^  the 
Lady  Bedford.'' 

In  the  state  procession  of  the  king  and  queen,  finom  the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  earl  and 
countess,  with  the  sister  countesses  of  Cumberland  and  Bath, 
Lord  Russell,  and  his  son  Sir  Francis,  necessarily  appeared, 
and  endured  with  the  requisite  patience  the  recitation  of  the 
various  verses  and  orations  delivered  upon  the  occasion,  which^ 
dxNigh  written  principally  by  Drayton  and  Dekkar,  were 
searoely  relieved  by  any  touch  of  genius  or  imagination. 

llieir  classical  reception  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  they 

■ 

visited  Sir  William  Comwallis,  at  his  house  at  Highgate, 
was  of  a  veiy  different  character.  The  **  Penates"  of  Ben 
Jonsoo  was  first  delivered  upon  this  occasion,  and  proved  a 
del%;htful  relief  finom  the  oppressive  memory  of  the  former  day. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  fascinated  by  the 
poetieal  blandishments  of  such  a  writer.  The  queen's  estima- 
tiaa  of  his  merits  was  industriously  cherished  by  the  Countess 
of  Bedford,  who  testified  her  own  admiration  of  the  poet  by 
several  acts  of  generosity,  to  which  he  has  rendered  many 
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.D.  1605.  grateful  tributes  of  aeknowledgmeDt.  Under  her  protectioti 
and  encouragement,  he  appUed  himself  to  the  composition  of 
the  other  Masques  which  have  immortalised  his  name,  and 
which,  aided  as  they  were  by  every  embellishment  that 
wealth  could  command  or  ingenuity  derise,  have  giv^i  to 
the  court  of  Anne  of  Denmark  its  principal  and  peculiar 
celebrity.  For  the  Twelfth  Night  of  1605  his  ««  Masque  of 
Blackness "  was  produced,  with  a  magnificence  that  can  be 
&intly  imaged  to  us  by  the  knowledge  of  its  cost.^  It  was 
represented  in  the  banquedng-room  at  Whitehall,  the  chief 
parts  being  sustained  by  the  queen,  the  Countess  of  Bedford, 
and  ten  other  ladies  of  the  court.  The  apposite  po^cal 
imagery  and  accompaniments  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  &ble  are  set  forth  by  Jonson  himself  with  infinite  force 
and  beauty. 

Of  the  number  of  those  who,  in  the  prospect  of  a  new 
sovereign,  had  early  sought  to  commend  themselves  to  his 
notice,  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  of  Bath.  He  had  sent  the 
king,  as  a  new-year's  present,  in  1603,  a  curious  dark- 
lantern,  evidently  fitbricated  before  Elizabeth's  decease,  as  it 
IxNre  for  its  motto  the  significant  passage,  ^*  Domiie,  «e* 
mento  mei  dim  veneris  in  regnum.''  This  gift  the  king  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  with  his  hearty  thanks,  and  the 
assorance  that  he  would  not  be  unmindfiil  '*  to  extend  his 
princeKe  favonre  heirafter  to  him  and  his  particulers  at  all 
guid  occasions.**  The  *' guid  occasion''  came,  James  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  person  whose  parts  were  a  theme 
of  commendation.  The  knight  was  ushered  into  his  presence; 
and  in  a  letter  highly  characteristic  of  both  parties — of  the 
sovereign's  pedantry  and  his  own  complacency — he  gives  an 
account  of  the  interview. 

*  Three  thousand  pouwUt 
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To  Sir  Amyas  Paulett. 

My  loving  Cousin, —  It  behoveth  me  now  to  recite  my  journal  A.D, 
respecting  my  gracious  command  of  my  sovereign  prince  to  come 
to  his  closet,  which  matter,  as  you  so  well  and  urgently  desire  to 
hear  of,  I  shall,  in  such  wise  as  suiteth  my  best  ability,  relate  unto 
you,  and  it  is  as  followeth : — 

When  I  came  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  had  gotten  good 
place  to  see  the  lordly  attendants,  and  bowed  my  knee  to  the 
prince,  I  was  ordered  by  a  special  messenger,  and  that  in  secret 
lort,  to  wait  awhile  in  an  outward  chamber,  whence,  in  near  an 
hour  waiting,  the  same  knave  led  me  up  a  passage,  and  so  to  a 
small  room,  where  was  good  order  of  paper,  ink,  and  pens,  put  on 
a  board  for  the  prince's  use.  Soon  upon  this,  the  prince's  highness 
did  enter,  and  in  much  good  humour  asked,  if  1  was  cousin  to  Lord 
Harrington  of  Exton  ?  I  humbly  replied,  his  majesty  did  me  some 
honour  in  inquiring  my  kin  to  one  whom  he  had  so  lately  honoured 
and  made  a  baron ;  and  moreover  did  add,  we  were  both  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  Then  he  inquired  much  of  learning,  and  shewed 
me  his  vein  in  such  sort  as  made  me  remember  my  examiner  at 
Cambridge  aforetime.  He  sought  much  to  know  my  advances  in 
philosophy,  and  uttered  profound  sentences  of  Aristotle,  and  such 
like  writers,  which  I  had  never  read,  and  which  some  are  bold 
enough  to  say,  others  do  not  understand ;  but  this  I  must  pass  by. 
The  prince  did  now  press  my  reading  to  him  part  of  a  canto  in 
Ariosto  ;  praised  my  utterance,  and  said,  he  had  been  informed  of 
many  as  to  my  learning  in  the  time  of  the  queen.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  pure  wit  was  made  of,  and  whom  it  did  best  become? 
Whether  a  king  should  not  be  the  best  clerk  in  his  own  country, 
and  if  this  land  did  not  entertain  good  opinion  of  his  learning  and 
gtxxl  wisdom  ?  His  majesty  did  much  press  for  my  opinion  touch- 
ing the  power  of  Satan  in  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  asked  me,  with 
much  gravity,  **  If  I  did  truly  understand  why  the  devil  did  work 
more  with  ancient  women  than  others  ?"  He  was  pleased,  more- 
over, to  say  much  and  favouredly  of  my  good  report  for  mirth  and 
good  conceit:  to  which  I  did  covertly  answer,  as  not  willing  a 
sabiect  diould  be  wiser  than  his  prince,  nor  even  appear  so.     More 
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0. 1606.  serious  discourse  did  next  ensue,  wherein  I  wanted  room  to  con- 
tinue, and  sometimes  room  to  escape ;  for  the  queen,  his  mother, 
was  not  forgotten,  nor  Davison  neither.  His  highness  told  me  her 
death  was  visible  in  Scotland  before  it  did  really  happen,  being,  as 
he  said,  "  spoken  of  in  secret  by  those  whose  power  of  sight  pre- 
sented to  them  a  bloody  head  dancing  in  the  air.**  He  then  did 
remark  much  on  this  gift,  and  said  he  had  sought  out  of  certain 
books  a  sure  way  to  attain  knowledge  of  future  chances.  Hereat 
he  named  many  books,  which  I  did  not  know,  nor  by  whom  written ; 
but  advised  me  not  to  consult  some  authors,  which  would  lead  me 
to  evil  consultations.  We  next  discoursed  somewhat  on  religion, 
when,  at  length,  he  said,  ''  Now,  sir,  you  have  seen  my  wisdom  in 
some  sort,  and  I  have  pried  into  yours.  I  pray  you  do  me  justice 
in  your  report ;  and  in  good  season  I  will  not  fail  to  add  to  your 
understanding  in  such  points  as  I  may  find  you  lack  amendment.** 
I  made  courtesy  hereat,  and  withdrew  down  the  passage  and  out  at 
the  gate,  amidst  the  many  varlets  and  lordly  servants  who  stood 
around. 

Thus  you  have  the  history  of  your  neighbour's  high  chance  and 
entertainment  at  court ;  more  of  which  matter  when  I  coroe  home 
to  my  own  dwelling,  and  talk  these  afiairs  in  a  comer.  I  must 
press  to  silence  hereon,  or  otherwise  all  is  undone.  I  did  forget  to 
tell  that  his  majesty  much  asked  my  opinion  of  the  new  weed 
tobacco,  and  said,  *'  it  would  by  its  use  infuse  ill  qualities  on  the 
brain,  and  that  no  learned  men  ought  to  taste  it,  and  wished  it  for- 
bidden.*' I  will  now  forbear  further  exercise  of  your  time,  as  Sir 
Robert's  man  waiteth  for  my  letter  to  bear  to  you  from 

Your  old  neighbour,  friend,  and  cousin, 

John  Harringtok. 
January,  1606. 

In  the  same  month  was  solemnised  the  marriage  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  with  a  magnificence  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
crowned  prince.  For  the  festivities  that  followed » the  prolific 
muae  of  Jonson  waa  put  in  requiaitton,  and  the  '*  Maaqae 
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<^  Hymen''  was  enacted ;  '^  the  exquisite  performance  of  AJ>. 
whichy**  he  sajrs,  ^*  independent  of  the  pomp  of  the  machinery 
and  splendour  of  the  dresses,  was  alone  of  power  to  surprise 
with  delight,  and  steal  away  the  spectators  from  themselves. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  whatsoever  might  add  to  the  general 
eflect,  either  in  riches  or  strangeness  of  the  habits,  delicaqr 
ct  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or  divine  rapture  of 
mosic.  The  only  envy  was,  that  it  lasted  not  still ;  or  now 
that  it  is  past,  that  it  cannot  by  imagination,  much  less 
description,  be  recovered  to  a  part  of  that  spirit  it  had  in  the 
gliding  by."  The  part  assigned  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford 
in  this  learned  and  fanciful  production  was  as  one  of  the 
^ht  nuptial  powers  of  Juno  Pronuba,  who,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, descended  on  an  admirably-painted  globe,  that  was 
borne  by  clouds  over  the  figures  of  Hercules  and  Atlas;  ^*  who, 
as  the  sphere  moved,  seemed  also  to  bow  themselves,  (by 
virtue  of  their  shadows),  and  so  discharged  their  shoulders  of 
that  glorious  burden."  Never  was  there  representation  upon 
which  more  ingenuity  or  luxury  was  lavished,  nor  one  that 
appears,  firom  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witnesses,  to  have 
excited  higher  admiration  and  applause.  Of  the  heroine  of 
that  sumptuous  entertainment  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak; 
she  is  but  too  well  known  as  the  subsequent  wife  of  Robert 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset 

The  country  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  exasperation 
occaaoncd  by  the  discovery  of  the  powder-plot,  the  atrocity 
oi  which  was  destined  to  prejudice  (unfortunately  for  the 
triumph  of  the  true  principles  of  Christian  toleration),  the 
and  interests  of  many  unborn  generations.  As  one 
of  the  conspirators  had  been  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
Priooeas  Elizabeth,  then  residing  at  Combe  Abbey,  in  War- 
r,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Harrington,  this  nobleman 
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.D.  1606.  had  been  pieced  in  a  sitnatioo  of  much  peril  and  perplexity; 
But  their  scheme  in  this  particular  was  frustrated  bjr  his 
Tigilance ;  and  after  securing  the  safiity  of  the  princess,  he 
had  been  active  in  the  pursuit  and  seizure  of  several  of  the 
suspected  gentlemen  in  their  flight.  Now.  that  the  public 
alarm  was  somewhat  allayed  by  the  delivery  of.  the  principal 
traitors  into  the  hand  of  justice,  he  found  leimre  to  enter  into 
some  detail  of  his  proceedings,  to  satisfy  the  anxious  jAetue 
of  his  kinsman^  and  addresaed  the  following  letter 

To  Sia  John  Rarrinoton,  of  Batb. 

Much-respected  Cousin, — Our  great  care  and  honourable  charge 
intrusted  to  us  by  the  king's  majesty,  hath  been  matter  of  so  much 
concern,  that  it  ahnost  efiaced  the  attention  to  kin  or  friend.  With 
God*s  assistance,  we  hope  to  do  our  Lady  Elizabeth  such  service  as 
is  due  to  her  princely  endowments  and  natural  abilities,  both  which 
appear  the  sweet  dawning  of  future  comfort  to  her  royal  fSetther. 

The  king  hath  got  at  much  truth  from  the  mouths  of  the  crew 
themselves,  for  guilt  hath  no  peace,  nor  can  there  be  guilt  like 
theire.  One  hath  confessed  that  he  had  many  meetings  at  Bath 
about  this  hellish  design;  you  will  do  hb  majesty  uaspcakabia 
kindness  to  watch  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  give  such  inlellig<aioe 
as  may  further  inquiry.  We  know  of  some  evil-minded  Catholics 
in  the  west  whom  the  prince  of  darkness  hath  in  alliance ;  God 
ward  them  from  such  evil,  or  seeking  it  to  others.  Ancient  history 
doth  shew  the  heart  of  man  in  divers  forms.  We  read  of  states 
orerthrown  by  craft  and  subtilty ;  of  princes  skin  in  the  fidd  and 
closet  s  of  strange  machinations  devised  by  the  natural  beat  of  evil 
hearts ;  but  no  page  can  tell  such  a  horrid  tale  as  this.  Well 
doth  the  wise  man  say,  '  the  wicked  imagineth  mischief  in  secret' 
What,  dear  cousin,  could  be  more  secret,  or  more  wicked  ?  A 
wise  king  and  wise  council  of  a  nation  at  one  blow  destroyed  in 
such  wise  as  was  now  intended,  is  not  matchable :  it  shameth 
Caligula,  Erostratus,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  who  weie  bat  eadi  of 
them  fly-killers  to  these  wretches.    Can  it  be  said  that  religissidid 
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toggett  these  designs  ?  Did  the  spirit  of  truth  work  in  their  hearts  ?  A.D. 
How  much  is  their  guilt  increased  by  such  protesting !  I  cannot 
but  mark  the  just  appointment  of  Heaven  in  the  punishing  of  these 
desperate  men  who  fled  to  our  neighbourhood  ;  you  hear  they  suf- 
fered themselves  by  the  very  means  they  had  contrived  for  others. 
A  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  set  on  fire  during  the  time  that  the 
house  was  besieged,  and  killed  two  or  three  on  the  spot :  so  just  is 
the  vengeance  of  God  !  I  have  seen  some  of  the  chief,  and  think 
they  bear  an  evil  mark  in  their  foreheads ;  for  more  terrible  coun- 
tenances never  were  looked  upon.  His  majesty  did  sometime 
desire  to  see  these  men  ;  but  said  he  felt  himself  sorely  appalled  at 
the  thought,  and  so  forbare.  I  am  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
fever  occasioned  by  these  disturbances.  I  went  with  Sir  Fulke 
Greville  to  alarm  the  neighbourhood,  and  surprise  the  villains  who 
came  to  Holbeche,  and  was  out  five  days  in  peril  of  death,  and  in 
fear  for  the  great  charge  I  lefl  at  home.  Wynter  hath  confessed 
their  design  to  surprise  the  princess  at  my  house,  if  their  wicked- 
ness had  taken  place  in  London :  some  of  them  say  she  would 
have  been  proclaimed  queen.  Her  highness  doth  oflen  say,  *'  What 
a  qaeen  should  I  have  been  by  this  means !  I  had  rather  have 
been  with  my  royal  father  in  the  Parliament  House  than  wear  his 
crown  on  such  condition  !*'  This  poor  lady  hath  not  yet  recovered 
the  surprise,  and  is  very  ill  and  troubled. 

I  hear  by  the  messenger  from  his  majesty  that  these  designs 
were  not  formed  by  a  few ;  the  whole  legion  of  Catholics  were 
cooralted;  the  priests  were  to  pacify  their  consciences,  and  the 
pope  confirm  a  general  absolution  for  this  glorious  deed,  so  honour- 
able to  God  and  his  holy  religion !  His  majesty  doth  much  medi- 
tate on  this  marvellous  escape,  and  blesses  God  for  delivering  his 
fiunily,  and  saving  hb  kingdom  from  the  triumphs  of  Satan  and 
the  rage  of  Babylon.  My  being  created  Baron  of  Exton  did  g^ve 
much  ofence  to  some  of  the  Catholics ;  and  his  majesty *s  honouring 
my  wife  and  self  with  the  care  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  stirred  up 
mudi  discontent  <hi  every  side.  I  only  pray  God  to  assist  our 
poor  endeavours,  and  accept  our  good  will  to  do  right  herein, 
naogie  all  malice  and  envious  calumny.  If  I  can  do  you  any 
•ervioe  with  the  king,  you  may  command  my  friendship  in  this, 

VOL.  II.  li 
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D.  l<i06.  and  every  other  matter  I  can.  He  hath  no  little  a£fection  for  your 
poetry  and  good  learning,  of  which  he  himself  is  so  great  a  judge 
and  master.  My  Lady  Sidney  desires  her  remembrance  to  you, 
as  do  all  friends  from  Warwickshire.  I  hope  your  disorder  is  much 
better;  may  you  feel  as  much  benefit  from  the  baths  as  I  did  afore- 
time! Thus,  dear  cousin,  I  have  given  my  thoughts  at  large  of 
our  sad  afiright,  as  you  desired  by  your  son's  letter,  which  is 
notably  worded  for  his  age.  My  son  is  now  with  Prince  Henry ,^ 
from  whom  I  hope  he  will  gain  great  advantage  from  such  towardly 
genius  as  he  hath,  even  at  these  years.  May  Heaven  guard  this 
realm  from  all  such  future  designs,  and  keep  us  in  peace  and 
safety ! 

My  hearty  love  waits  on  Lady  Mary,  and  every  one  belonging 
to  her  household.  Pray  remember  what  I  desire,  as  to  noticing 
evil-minded  men  in  your  parts,  as  it  is  for  the  king's  sake,  and  all 
our  own  sakes.     Adieu,  dear  cousin. 

Harringtok. 

The  court,  after  the  execution  of  the  criminals,  was  not 
long  in  returning  to  its  customary  round  of  amusements. 
The  masque  produced  in  1608  was,  at  the  queen's  desirci 
a  counterpart  of  the  last,  and  called  the  **  Masque  of 
Beauty,"  the  actors  the   same   as  figured   in   the  fbnner 

'  The  great  congeniality  in  the  dispositions  of  these  two  yonng  noblemeD 
soon  rendered  them  close  friends  as  well  as  companions ;  insomuch  that  the 
prince,  when  his  portrait  was  to  be  taken,  chose  to  have  tliat  of  young  Har- 
rington introduced,  attending  on  him  at  the  slaagfater  of  a  deer.  It  was 
to  him  also  that  the  following  characteristic  note  was  addressed,  aooompanyiog 
**  An  account  of  the  Barons  of  Harrington,**  which  Dugdale  has  printed  in  his 
Baronage:  — 

My  good  Fellow, —  I  have  here  sent  you  certain  matters  of  ancient  soft, 
which  I  gained  by  search  in  a  musty  vellum  book  in  my  Cither's  closet ;  and 
as  it  hath  great  mention  of  your  ancestry,  I  hope  it  will  not  meet  your  dis- 
pleasure. It  gave  me  some  pains  to  read,  and  some  to  write  also;  but  I  have 
a  pleasure  in  overreaching  difficult  matters.  When  I  see  you  (and  let  thai 
be  shortly),  you  will  find  me  your  better  at  tennis  and  pike. 

Good  fellow,  I  rest  your  friend, 

HiyaT. 
Your  Latin  letter  I  much  esteem,  and  vrill  at  leisure  give  answer  to. 


VA 
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masque.    The  colours  of  the  masqaers  varied :   half  were  A.D.  i* 
dressed  in  orange^tawney  and  silver,  half  in  silver  and  sea- 
green  ;  and  so  exceeding,  says  the  author,  were  the  vests  in 
riches,  *'  that  the  throne  whereon  they  sat  seemed  to  be  a 
mine  of  light,  struck  from  their  jewels  and  their  garments." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1609,  Lady  Bedford  again  as*  3 
risted  in  the  **  Masque  of  Queens,"  which  was  preceded  by 
the  celebrated  ''  Antemasque  of  Witches,"  for  whose  accom- 
paniments and  incantations  every  ancient  authority  was 
ransacked  by  Jonson;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
ecunbined  the  various  attributes  that  have  either  been  as- 
tigatd  in  superstitious  ages  to  those  malignant  beings,  or 
that  could  add  horror  to  the  spells  which  they  pronounce, 
is  truly  remarkable. 

Although  the  **  Masque  of  Queens"  was  not  the  last  en- 
tertainment of  its  kind  in  which  Anne  of  Denmark  figured, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  last  in  which  Lady  Bedford  took 
a  part.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  descriptions  of  these 
brillisnt  and  expensive  shows,  in  which  the  queen  was  so 
eoospicnously  made  the  object  of  applause,  and  of  compli- 
aeot  carried  to  the  very  verge  of  daring,  though  of  graceful 
adulation,  without  being  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  those 
aeooonts  that  charge  her  with  uniting  to  no  ordinary  share 
of  natural  vanity  a  boundless  love  of  admiration.  It  is  thus 
that,  at  this  precise  period,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  nuncio  at 
Bmswls,  describes  her  to  the  court  of  Rome :  ''  The  queen, 
a  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  is  praised  as  one  of  the 
haadaooiesl  princesses  of  her  time.  She  shews  a  noUe 
sprit,  and  is  singularly  graceful,  courteous,  and  affable.  She 
delights  beyond  measure  in  admiration  and  praises  of  her 
beantf,  in  which  she  has  the  vanity  to  think  that  she  has 
no  equal.     Hence  she  makes  public  exhibitions  of  herself  in 
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D.  1009*  a  thousand  ways  and  with  a  thousand  different  inventionSy 
and  sometimes  to  so  great  an  excess^  that  it  has  been  doubted 
which  went  furthest — the  king  in  the  ostentation  of  his 
learning,  or  the  queen  in  the  display  of  her  beauty.  She 
is  much  attached  to  the  free  mode  of  life  customary  in 
England;  and  as  she  is  very  affable,  she  often  puts  it  in 
practice  with  the  ladies  whom  she  admits  to  the  greatest 
intimacy,  visiting  them  by  turns  at  their  own  houses,  where 
she  diverts  herself  with  private  amusements,  laying  aside  all 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  a  princess.  She  rails  against  the 
Italian  jealousy  of  women,  and  has  more  than  once  said 
jestingly  to  the  ambassadors  of  Italian  princes,  that  their 
countrymen  ought  to  be  banished  from  England,  for  fear 
of  their  introducing  the  fashion  of  jealousy.  She  is  fond  of 
festivak  after  the  mode  of  Italy,  has  a  great  taste  for  every 
thing  Italian,  and  understands  the  language  very  well.  Her 
great  passion  is  for  balls  and  public  entertainments,  which 
she  herself  arranges,  and  which  serve  as  a  public  theatre  on 
which  to  display  her  grace  and  beauty."  The  freedom  cS  her 
manners  here  alluded  to,  although  perhaps  arising  from  the 
exuberance  of  her  affable  and  bounteous  nature,  betrayed  her 
occasionally  into  indiscretions  which  had  their  influence  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  her  court.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  the  accomplished  Quixote  of  an  age  tbat»  with 
little  of  the  essence,  wore  still  the  outward  trappings  of  chi- 
valry, scarcely  veils,  in  his  Memoirs,  the  insinuation  that  the 
queen  possessed  his  picture,  and  would  frequently  *^hang 
over  it  enamoured."  Such  a  shew  of  attachment  Queen 
Elizabeth,  without  any  great  reproach,  may  have  equally 
indulged  in  towards  Dudley  or  Devereux.  The  admiratioii 
for  heroic  valour  which  a  sovereign  might  deem  herself  pri- 
vileged to  avow  to  a  subject,  was  now,  however,  imitated  bj 
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Other  ladies,  who  could  not  plead,  against  the  whispered  A.D.i 
gossip  of  the  day,  the  guardian  barrier  of  a  loftier  station. 
Of  this  number  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Ayres:  she 
was  one  of  the  queen's  attendants,  and  so  far  followed  the 
royal  predilection,  as  to  wear  herself  Lord  Herbert's  picture. 
But  Platonic  love  was  the  fashion  of  a  bygone  reign :  the 
new  school  of  knights  shaped  its  course  by  other  maxims. 
Sir  John  Ayres  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance, 
and  a  yiolent  jealousy  took  possession  of  his  mind.  Lord 
Herbert  was  warned  by  the  Countess  of  Bedford  of  some 
secret  mischief  vowed  against  him ;  but  the  friendly  intima- 
tion scarcely  saved  him  from  &lling  a  victim  to  the  knight!s 
intemperate  rage.  He  was  suddenly  set  upon,  without  any 
previous  challenge  or  forewarning,  by  the  treacherous  Ajrres 
and  four  of  his  bravos ;  but  after  a  long  conflict,  maintained 
with  astonishing  address  and  resolution,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
arming or  putting  his  antagonists  to  flight,  and  retired  only 
with  a  few  flesh-wounds  from  the  scene  of  danger.  Being 
summoned  before  the  privy-council,  he  vindicated,  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  his  own  innocence  in  the  affair ;  and  some 
years  afterwards,  when  Ayres  was  in  danger  of  receiving 
violence  from  his  servants,  as  he  passed  through  Beaumaris 
from  Ireland,  he  interfered  to  protect  the  man,  with  a  gene- 
rosity that  elicited  an  appropriate  acknowledgment  fit>m  the 
disconcerted  knight  himself.  The  anecdote  has  a  forbidding 
mgped ;  but  it  furnishes  a  picture  of  one  of  the  many  fends 
and  brawls  that  were  fostered  by  the  growing  luxury,  if  not 
dissoluteness,  of  the  courtiers.  A  much  livelier  illustration, 
however,  of  the  manners  of  the  court  is  conveyed  in  the 
cnrioiis  letter  to  Sir  John  Harrington  of  Bath  from  the 
Earl  isi  Suffolk,  written  in  1611,  when  the  king's  iami* 
liar  fivonr  had  fully  settled   on  Sir  Robert  Carr,  now  a 
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>.  161 1«  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  whose  subsequent  stoiy  is 
closely  connected  with  one  of  the  future  subjects  of  these 
Memoirs :  — 

My  good  and  trusty  Knight, — If  you  have  good  will  and  good 

health  to  perform  what  I  shall  commend,  you  may  set  forward  for 

court  whenever  it  suiteth  your  own  conveniency.     The  king  hath 

often  inquired  after  you,  and  would  readily  see  and  converse  ag^ 

with  the  *'  merry  blade,"  as  he  hath  oft  called  you  since  you  was 

here.     I  will  now  premise  certain  things  to  be  observed  by  you 

toward  well  gaining  our  prince's  good  a£fection :  he  doth  wondrously 

covet  learned  discourse,  of  which  you  can  furnish  out  ample  means; 

he  doth  admire  good  fashion  in  clothes,  I  pray  you  give  good  heed 

hereunto.     Strange  devices  oft  come  into  man's  conceit;  some 

regardeth  the  endowments  of  the  inward  sort,  vnt,  valour,  or  virtue; 

another  hath,  perchance,  special  affection  towards  outward  things, 

clothes,  deportment,  and  good  countenance.     I  would  with  you  to 

be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  new  jerkin  well  bordered,  and  not  too 

short ;  be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort,  but  diversely  coloured,  the 

collar  falling  somewhat  down,  and  your  ruff  well  stiffened,  and 

bushy.     We  have  lately  had  many  gallants  who  failed  in  their 

suits  for  want  of  due  observance  of  these  matters.    The  king  is 

nicely  heedful  of  such  points,  and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and 

handsome  accoutrements.    Eighteen  servants  were  lately.diichaiged, 

and  many  more  will  be  discarded,  who  are  not  to  his  liking  in  these 

matters.     I  wish  you  to  follow  my  directions,  as  I  wish  you  to  gain 

all  you  desire. 

Robert  Carr  is  now  most  likely  to  win  the  prince's  affection, 
and  doth  it  wondrously,  in  a  little  time.  The  prince  leaneth  on  his 
arm,  pinches  his  cheek,  smoothes  his  ruffled  garment,  and  when  he 
looketh  at  Carr,  directeth  discourse  to  divers  others.  This  young 
man  doth  much  study  all  art  and  device ;  he  hath  changed  his 
tailors  and  tiremen  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  prince,  who 
laughed  at  the  long  grown  fashion  of  our  young  courtiers,  and 
wisheth  for  change  every  day.  You  must  see  Carr  before  you  go 
to  the  king,  as  he  was  with  him  a  boy  in  Scotland,  and  knoweth 
his  taste,  and  what  pleaseth.    In  your  discourse  you  most  not  dwell 
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too  long  on  any  one  subject,  and  touch  but  lightly  on  religion.  A.D. 
Do  not  of  yourself  say,  "  This  is  good  or  bad/'  but, ''  if  it  were  your 
majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should  think  so  and  so."  Ask  no 
more  questions  than  what  may  serve  to  know  the  prince's  thought. 
In  private  discourse  the  king  seldom  speaketh  of  any  man's  temper, 
discretion,  or  good  virtues;  so  meddle  not  at  all,  but  find  out  a 
clue  to  guide  you  to  the  heart  and  roost  delightful  subjects  of  his 
mind.  I  will  advise  one  thing, — the  roan  jennet,  whereon  the  king 
rideth  every  day,  must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  praised ;  and  the  good 
furniture  above  all,  which  lost  a  great  man  much  notice  the  other 
day.  A  noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the  king 
mounting  the  roan,  delivered  his  petition,  which  was  heeded  and 
read,  but  no  answer  was  given.  The  noble  departed,  and  came 
to  court  the  next  day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The  lord  trea- 
surer was  then  pressed  to  move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the 
petition.  When  the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said, 
in  some  wrath,  ''Shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper,  when 
a  beggar  noteth  not  his  gilt  stirrups  ?"  Now  it  fell  out  that  the 
king  had  new  furniture  when  the  noble  saw  him  in  the  court-yard  ; 
but  he  was  overcharged  with  confusion,  and  passed  by  admiring 
the  dressing  of  the  horse :  thus,  good  knight,  our  noble  failed  in 
his  suit.  I  could  relate  and  offer  some  other  remarks  on  these 
matters,  but  silence  and  discretion  should  be  linked  together.  You 
have  lived  to  see  the  trim  of  old  times,  and  what  passed  in  the 
queen's  days:  these  things  are  no  more  the  same.  Your  queen 
did  talk  of  her  subjects'  love  and  good  a£fections,  and  in  good 
truth  she  aimed  well ;  our  king  talketh  of  his  subjects'  fear  and 
subjection,  and  herein  I  think  he  doth  well  too,  as  long  as  it 
holdeth  good. 

Carr  hath  all  favours,  as  I  told  you  before ;  the  king  teacheth 
him  Latin  every  morning,  and  I  think  some  one  should  teach  him 
English  too ;  for,  as  he  is  a  Scottish  lad,  he  hath  much  need  of 
better  language.  The  king  doth  much  covet  hb  presence:  the 
ladies,  too,  are  not  behindhand  in  their  admiration;  for  I  tell 
you,  good  knight,  this  fellow  is  straight-limbed,  well-favoured, 
strong  shouldered,  and  smoothfaced,  with  some  sort  of  cunning 
and  shew  of  modesty ;  though,  God  wot,  he  well  knoweth  when 
to  Aew  his  impudence.     You  are  not  young,  you  are  not  hand- 
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.  1611*  some,  you  are  not  finely ;  and  yet  will  you  come  to  court,  and 
think  to  be  well  favoured  ?  Why,  I  say  again,  good  knight,  that 
your  learning  may  somewhat  prove  worthy  hereunto ;  your  Latin, 
and  your  Greek,  your  Italian,  your  Spanish  tongues,  your  wit 
and  discretion,  may  be  well  looked  unto  for  a  while,  as  strangers 
at  such  a  place ;  but  these  are  not  the  things  men  live  by  now-a- 
days*  Will  you  say  the  moon  shineth  all  the  summer?  that 
the  stars  are  bright  jewels  fit  for  Carr*s  ears  ?  that  the  roan 
jennet  surpasseth  Bucephalus,  and  is  worthy  to  be  bestridden  by 
Alexander  ?  that  his  eyes  arc  fire,  his  tail  is  Berenicc*s  locks, 
and  a  few  more  such  fancies  worthy  your  noticing  ?  Your  lady 
is  virtuous,  and  somewhat  of  a  good  housewife,  has  lived  in  a 
court  in  her  time,  and  I  believe  you  may  venture  her  forth  again ; 
but  I  know  those  would  not  quietly  rest,  were  Carr  to  leer  on 
their  wives,  as  some  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  it  well  too  they 
should  be  so  noticed.  If  any  mischance  be  to  be  wished,  *ti8 
breaking  a  leg  in  the  king*s  presence;  for  this  fellow  owes  all 
his  favour  to  that  bout.  I  think  he  hath  better  reason  to  speak 
well  of  his  own  horse  than  the  king's  roan  jenneL  We  are  almost 
worn  out  in  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  this  fellow  in  his 
duty  and  labour  to  gain  favour,  but  all  in  vain :  where  it  endeth 
I  cannot  guess;  but  honours  are  talked  of  speedily  for  him.  I 
trust  this  by  my  own  son,  that  no  danger  may  happen  from  our 
freedoms.  If  you  come  here,  God  speed  your  ploughing  at  the 
court ;  I  know  you  do  it  rarely  at  home.  So  adieu  my  good 
knight,  and  I  will  always  write  me 

Your  truly  loving  old  friend,  T.  Howard. 

This  noted  favourite,  the  object  of  such  sprightly  ridicule 
and  unmanly  adulation,  had  already  received  an  ample  grant 
of  lands,  the  confiscated  property  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  He  was  now,  upon  the  25th  of  March,  created 
Viscount  Rochester,  with  the  additional  free  gift  of  £5000, 
to  which  were  added  £15,000  in  the  ensuing  year.  No  suit 
prospered  that  was  not  favoured  by  his  smile — no  petition 
accepted  that  passed  not  through  his  hands.    The  fiivoarite 
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migfat  have  been  less  obnoxioas,  if  he  had  found  any  pleasure  AJ).  a 
in  rendering  disinterested  services ;  but  his  venality  equalled 
his  vanity  and  arrogance.  He  had  the  presumption  to  cross 
Prince  Henry  in  one  of  his  favourite  designs ;  and  when,  in 
1612,  that  amiable  and  accomplished  youth  yielded  to  the 
sodden  stroke  of  death,  he  shone,  till  the  period  of  his  ob- 
scuration, absolutely  without  a  peer. 

The  decease  of  Prince  Henry,  that ''  darling  of  the  people,** 
was  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of  Sir  William  Russell, 
whose  sole  attraction  to  the  degenerate  court  appears  to  have 
been  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  heroic  virtues  of  a 
prince  from  whom  so  much  was  fondly  anticipated  by  the 
nation.  On  his  creation  as  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  William, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  are  specified  amongst  the 
attendant  nobility  who  added  state  to  the  ceremony.  He 
figured  also  amongst  the  barons  in  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  prince,  which  is  the  last  public  notice  of  him  that  we 
meet  with.  Full  particulars,  however,  of  his  last  illness  are 
furnished  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Walker,  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  honoured  him  entirely.  Sickening  at  his  seat 
at  NorthaU,  in  February,  1613,  the  Christian  preparations 
which  he  made  for  his  last  serious  conflict  are  more  in- 
slmctive  than  many  homilies,  and  more  truly  glorious  to  his 
memory  than  the  previous  recital  of  his  earthly  victories  and 
battles. 

Fnnn  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  attaining  that  happy  resignation  which  looks 
calmly  upon  the  chance  of  either  life  or  death,  dedicating 
the  day  to  almost  continual  prayer,  or  conference  on  heavenly 
things.  And  though  from  the  first  he  was  willing  to  contem- 
plate the  dose  of  every  earthly  prospect,  yet  as  his  weakness 
increased,  and  with  it  the  exercises  of  his  heart,  the  fervour 
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•D.  16S5.  of  his  prayers  and  sighs,  the  liyelinefls,  and  even  cheerfohiess, 
with  which  he  contrasted  the  joys  of  heaven  with  the  miseries 
of  earth,  attested  an  increased  devotedness,  till  at  length  he 
would  frequently  and  earnestly  declare  his  desire  to  he  dis- 
solved, and  be  with  Christ.  Several  days  before  his  depar- 
ture, as  though  receiving  in  himself  the  sentence  ni  death, 
he  stated,  in  counteraction  of  the  hopes  expressed  by  his 
attendants,  that  his  glass  was  almost  run.  The  third  day 
previous  to  his  dissolution,  he  rose  before  sunrise  firom  his 
bed,  although  in  great  debility,  caused  himself  to  be  ap- 
parelled, having  eagerly  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  preparation  for  the  rite  by 
prayer  and  conversation  with  his  chaplain.  When  he  came 
to  communicate,  after  avowing  his  sincere  forgiveness  of  all 
wrongs  and  offences,  he  took  the  elements,  and,  with  eyes 
and  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  testified  that  as  truly  as  he 
received  them  did  he  believe ;  that  by  the  hand  of  fiuth  he 
did  receive  and  apply  Christ  with  all  his  merits  to  be  wholly 
his ;  imploring  an  increase  of  his  faith,  an  increase  of  his 
sense  of  union  and  communion  with  Christ,  and  grace  that 
he  might  thankfully  remember  the  passion  of  his  Saviour : 
uttering  the  whole  with  a  pathetic  simplicity  of  eloquence 
that  moved  to  tears  the  other  honourable  persons  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  sacred  engagement. 

He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  be  troubled  with  severe 
internal  conflict,  that  sense  of  spiritual  desertion  and  inter- 
ruption of  his  former  feeling  of  reconciliation  and  assurance 
which  is  often  suffered  to  attend  the  accepted  and  the  puri- 
fied, for  the  trial  of  that  faith  which  is  pronounced  to  be  so 
precious ;  the  adversary  setting  vividly  before  him  the  wdigbt 
of  his  past  sins,  and  the  greatness  of  God's  judgments.  So 
that  now  he  begtoi  to  doubt  whether  his  fiuth  were  Ime,  his 
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repentance  rinoere,  and  whether  he  were  actually  loved  of  AJ>.i< 
Ood  or  not,  ^'  pouring  out,"  says  the  narrator,  *'  continual 
groans,  sighs,  and  earnest  prayers,  with  incredible  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  the  grace  and  mercy  of  Ood  in  the  Redeemer; 
and  repeatedly  protesting  that  sin  was  grown  so  hateful  to 
him,  that  he  would  not  again  commit  the  least  of  those  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  made  light  account  of,  to  gain  the  greatest 
monarchy  on  earth.  His  spiritual  comforter  desired  him,  if  , 
he  were  troubled  in  conscience  with  any  special  sin,  to  impart 
it  to  some  intimate  friend,  who  might  assist  him  with  the 
oomibrt  of  his  counsel  and  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers." 
Leayii^  him  for  this  purpose  with  his  son  alone,  he  retired 
to  an  adjoining  gallery,  which  was  not  so  distant  from  the 
room  but  that  he  could  hear  the  affectionate  intercessions  and 
eoDsolations  offered  by  his  son,  who  brought  to  his  support 
the  various  promises  of  Scripture,  which  in  an  hour  like  that 
come  often  fraught  with  peace,  and  '*  the  fulness  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Oospel  of  salvation."  On  rejoining  him,  he 
could  not  learn  that  any  transgression  in  particular  pressed 
upon  the  sufferer's  mind;  yet  he  acknowledged,  before  all 
his  servants,  the  deep  regret  he  felt  for  the  oaths,  the  quar- 
rels, the  too  high  prizing  of  himself,  and  the  pro&nation  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  had  stained  his  younger  days.  He  com- 
plained deq>ly  of  that  deadness  and  lethargy  of  heart  that 
repmted  not  as  it  should  do,  and  of  the  want  of  fiuth  with 
which  he  was  so  sorely  tried.  By  various  arguments  and 
Scripture  af^cations,  his  friend  and  pastor  endeavoured  to 
console  him,  and  with  some  success ;  yet  he  was  still  ocea* 
•ionally  troubled  with  doubts  and  apprehensions,  and  the 
continuing  absence  of  that  happy  satisfaction  which  he  had 
before  tasted  and  enjoyed. 

But  at  length,  as  the  consummating  hour  drew  nigh. 
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D.  161S,  the  clouds  that  had  eclipsed  his  soul  were  mercifully  cleared 
away ;  the  tempter  and  temptation  vanished ;  and  he  was 
afiresh  sustained  and  cheered  by  the  revival  of  the  encoura- 
ging assurance,  ''  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne."  And  invoking,  in  his  last  need,  that 
power  through  which  alone  the  victory  is  won,  he  cried  per- 
petually, whilst  speech  was  granted  him,  ''  Lord,  strengthen 
me  in  this  last  battle !  Lord,  fortify  me  against  all  tempta* 
tion !  Lord,  loose  my  soul  out  of  the  prison  of  this  body ! 
Sweet  Saviour,  send  thine  holy  angels  to  fetch  my  soul,  and 
carry  it  into  Abraham's  bosom.  Lord,  receive  my  spirit ! 
Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !"  ^'  And  this 
was  the  last  sentence  that  he  uttered  with  his  tongue.  And 
after  his  speech  failed  him,  yet  did  he,"  says  his  chaplain, 
'^  understand  and  hear  us  perfectly,  giving  us  divers  times 
signs  that  he  continued  full  of  comfort  in  the  sense  and 
assurance  of  God*s  favour,  wringing  my  hand,  and  lifting 
up  both  eyes  and  hands  when  he  felt  any  comfort  by  our 
words  to  him,  or  prayers  for  him.  Thus  did  he  die  in  the 
words  of  piety  and  prayer,  moving  his  dying  lips  in  prayer, 
and  his  half-dead  hands,  as  Paulinus  writes  Saint  Ambrose 
did,  when  his  speech  was  gone.  This  was  the  manner  of 
the  loosing,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  the  assumpti<m 
of  this  Christian  lord  :  thus  did  his  soul  depart  and  fly  fit>m 
us,  carried,  no  doubt,  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom, 
where  it  rests  with  Christ  in  eternal  glory."  ^  He  died  upon 
the  9th  of  March,  and  was  interred  upon  the  16th,  at  Thom- 
haugh,  in  the  parish-church  of  which  his  monument  is  seen: 
thus  surviving  his  wife  but  two  years;  whose  close,  as  we 
learn  fix>m  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  in  the  parisb-churdi 

*  Funertl  Sermon. 
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c^  Watford,  was  equally  marked  by  peace  and  resignation.  A.D.  i 
*^  Passing/'  it  declares,  **  the  few  and  evil  days  of  her  pil- 
grimage here  in  this  vale  of  tears,  in  the  often  meditation 
of  death ;  and  thereby  having  learned  to  number  her  days, 
this  noble  lady  did  apply  her  heart  to  wisdom,  as  appeareth 
by  many  holy  meditations  and  religious  observations  which 
she  in  the  course  of  hearing  and  private  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  conceived,  and  for  her  own  use  and  comfort, 
under  her  own  hand,  committed  to  writing;  and  being  now 
grown  weary  of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  this  present  life, 
by  the  instinct  of  God's  good  spirit,  whereby  she  was  fully 
assured  of  his  love  and  promises  in  Jesus,  desired  to  be  dis- 
solved and  to  be  with  Christ.  And  having  lived  religiously, 
virtuously,  and  honourably  forty-three  years,  and  of  them 
seven-and-twenty  in  holy  and  unspotted  wedlock,  having 
issue  only  Sir  Francis  Russell,  knight,  in  the  invocation  of 
God's  holy  name,  quietly  and  sweetly  slept  in  the  Lord  the 
12th  day  of  June,  1611." 

Full-length  portraits  of  both  these  personages  exist  at 
Wobum  ;  the  lady  represented  with  large  sleeves,^  and 
her  baron  in  a  black  slashed  suit,  with  a  large  ruff,  a 
walking-stick  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  the 
pommel  of  his  sword,  and  a  favourite  dog  beside  him. 

The  Countess  of  Cumberland,  as  she  was  the  youngest, 
so  she  thus  became  the  survivor,  for  a  few  years,  of  all  her 
fiuher's  iSemuIy.  Her  remaining  history  may  here  find  an 
appropriate  place. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1605,  her  husband  had  died  in 
the  Duchy-house  of  the  Savoy.    She  and  her  daughter  were 

'  It  was,  doubtless,  this  Lady  Russell  of  whom  Lady  Fairfax  speaks  in 
her  Memoirs,  as  appearing  with  large  sleeves  in  the  singular  dream  which 
ihe  recounts. 
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0. 1615.  attsndant  on  him  during  his  iUness,  which  brought  with  it 
some  serious  and  compunctious  feelings  fin*  his  past  domestic 
errors,  and  with  them  an  entire  reconciliation  with  those 
whom  his  previous  indifference  had  estranged.  His  testa- 
mentary dispositions  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but 
before  his  decease,  he  expressed  with  much  affection  to  his 
wife  and  child  a  strong  impression  that  his  brother  would 
die  without  male  issue,  and  Us  daughter  thereby  become 
the  sole  possessor  of  his  lands — a  presentiment  which  was 
realised  in  1643.  ''  George,  Earl  ot  Cumberland,"  Dr. 
Whitaker  observes,  **  was  a  great,  but  unamiaUe  man. 
His  story  admirably  illustrates  the  difiSsrence  between  gpneat- 
nees  and  contentment — between  fiemie  and  virtue.  If  we 
trace  him  in  the  public  history  of  his  times,  we  see  nothing 
but  the  accomplished  courtier,  the  skilful  navigator,  the 
intrepid  conmiander,  the  disinterested  patriot;^  but  if  we 
follow  him  into  his  family,  we  are  instantly  struck  with 
the  indifferent  and  unfiuthful  husband,  the  negligent  and 
thoughtless  parent.  If  we  enter  his  muniment  room,  we 
are  surrounded  by  memorials  of  prodigality,  mortgages,  and 
sales,  inquietude,  and  approaching  want;  for  he  set  out 
with  a  larger  estate  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  little 
more  than  twenty  years  he  made  it  one  of  the  least."  His 
death  may  have  excited  that  natural  regret  which  few  can 
avoid  feeling  towards  those  with  whom,  though  under  painftd 
circumstances,  they  may  have  been  intimately  oonneded; 
but  it  entailed  both  on  the  mother  and  daughter  a  \oag 

'  His  more  popular  qualities  appear  to  bare  captirated  Spenser's  fiuicy, 

who  cites  him  in  one  of  bis  sonnets  as  a  personification  of  die  incieat 

heroism  : 

Redoubted  lord  1  in  whose  courageous  mind 

The  flower  of  chivalry  now  blooming  fiiir, 

Doth  promise  firuit  worthy  the  noble  kind 

Which  of  their  pnises  hare  left  you  the  heir  I  lie. 
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•cries  of  di^tttes  and  tronblee,  of  which  the  Lady  Anne  A«D.  le 
Clifibrd  may  proTe  the  best  narrator. 

'^  Presently  after  the  death  of  my  fiEither,  I  being  left 
his  tola  daughter  and  heir,  my  dear  mother,  out  of  her 
affectionate  care  for  my  good,  caused  me  to  choose  her  my 
guardian,  and  then  in  my  name  b^an  to  sue  out  a  livery 
in  the  Court  of  Wards  for  my  right  to  all  my  father's 
lands,  by  way  of  prevention  to  the  livery  which  my  undo 
of  Cumberland  intended  to  sue  out  in  my  name,  without 
either  my  consent  or  my  mother  s,  which  caused  great  suits 
of  law  to  arise  between  her  and  my  uncle,  which  in  effect 
eontinued,  for  one  cause  or  other,  during  her  life,  in  which 
she  ahewed  a  most  brave  spirit,  and  never  yielded  to  any 
opposition  whatsoever.  In  which  business  King  James  began 
to  shew  himself  extremely  against  my  mother  and  me ;  in 
which  course  he  still  pursued,  though  his  wife  Queen  Anne 
was  ever  inclining  to  our  part,  and  very  gracious  and  fiivonr- 
able  onto  us ;  for  in  my  youth  I  was  much  in  the  court  with 
her,  and  in  masques  attended,  though  I  never  served  her. 

''  So  about  the  9th  of  June,  in  1607,  (to  shew  how  much 
he  was  bent  against  my  blessed  mother  and  myself),  he  gave 
the  reversion  of  all  those  lands  in  Westmoreland  and  Craven 
cot  of  the  crown,  by  patent  to  my  uncle  Francis,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever,  after  they  had  continued  in  the  crown  from 
the  time  they  were  given  by  King  John  and  King  Edward 
the  Second  to  my  ancestors,  till  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
except  some  few  times  of  attainder,  which  were  still  restored 
again,  the  last  restoration  being  in  the  first  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  the  grant  of  which  to  my  uncle  was 
done  merely  to  defeat  me,  as  hoping  to  get  my  hand  to 
release  it  to  the  heirs  male.  But  after,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  it  turned  to  the  best  for  me ;  for  if  this  patent  had 
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.D.  i6i3»  not  1)een  granted  oat  of  the  crown,  I  should  not  have  had 
that  power,  which  now  I  have,  to  dispose  of  my  lands  to 
whomsoever  I  please." 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  patient  equanimity  and  un- 
bending resolution  of  that  spirit,  ''strong  as  beech  wood  in 
the  blast,"  with  which  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  braved 
this  new  array  of  opposition,  that  the  poet  Daniel  speaks  in 
one  of  his  epistles  to  her. 

The  same  poet  has  also,  with  a  happy  propriety,  dedi- 
cated to  the  countess,  his  ''  Epistle  from  Octavia  to  Marc 
Anthony,"  one  of  his  best  compositions,  both  for  harmony 
and  pathos;  and  the  energy  and  feeling  which  pervade  it 
may  not  unsuitably  be  ascribed  to  his  sympathy  with  her 
domestic  sorrows,  which  formed  so  exact  a  counterpart  to 
those  which  he  ascribes  to  the  sister  of  Augustus.^ 

Her  daughter  had  now  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
the  subject  of  her  future  connexions  began  to  occupy  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  countess.  It  was  whispered  in  the 
court  circles  that  Sir  Robert  Carr  aspired  to  the  honour  of 

^  He  inscribes  it  to  her  with  the  following  sonnet : — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  and  most  virtuout  Lady,  the  Laify  Margaretp 

Countett  of  Cumberland. 

Although  the  meaner  sort — whose  thoughts  are  placed 

As  in  another  region,  far  below 

The  sphere  of  greatness  —  cannot  rightly  taste 

What  touch  it  hath,  nor  right  her  passions  know  ; 

Yet  have  I  here  adventured  to  bestow 

Words  upon  grief,  as  my  grie£i  comprehend, 

And  made  this  great  afflicted  lady  shew. 

Out  of  my  feelings,  what  she  might  have  penned : 

And  here  the  same  I  bring  forth,  to  attend 

Upon  thy  reverent  name,  to  live  with  thee, 

Most  virtuous  lady  1  that  vouchsaf 'st  to  lend 

Ear  to  my  notes,  and  comfort  unto  me, 

That  one  day  may  thine  own  fiur  virtues  spcead, 

Being  secretary  now  but  to  the  dead. 
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her  hand ;  bat  her  preceptor  has  drawn  too  beautiful  a  picture  A.D. 
of  her  mental  purity  and  moral  culture,^  to  induce  U8  to  believe 
that  either  she  or  the  countess  for  a  moment  favoured  his 
advances.  A  more  promising  suitor  presented  himself,  in 
the  person  of  Richard  Sackville,  heir-apparent  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Dorset;  and  their  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1608-9.  The  picture  which  Lady  Anne,  in  her 
■fter-years,  draws  of  herself  at  this  precise  period,  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted.  "  I  was  very  happy,''  she  says,  **  in  my  first 
constitution,  both  in  mind  and  body,  both  for  internal  and 
external  endowments ;  for  never  was  there  child  more  equally 
resembling  both  &ther  and  mother  than  myself.  The  colour 
of  mine  eyes  was  black  like  my  father's,  and  the  form  and 
aspect  of  them  was  quick  and  lively,  like  my  mother^s ;  the 
hair  of  my  head  was  brown  and  very  thick,  and  so  long, 
that  it  reached  to  the  calf  of  my  1^  when  I  stood  upright, 
with  a  peak  of  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  a  dimple  in  my 
diin,  like  my  father ;  full  cheeks  and  round  fece,  like  my 
mother,  and  an  exquisite  shape  of  body,  resembling  my 
frther:  but  now  time  and  age  have  long  since  ended  all 
those  beauties,  which  are  to  be  compared  to  the  grass  of  the 
field ;  for  now,  when  I  have  caused  these  memorables  of 
myself  to  be  written,  I  have  passed  the  sixty-third  year  of 
my  age.  And,  though  I  say  it,  the  perfections  of  my  mind 
were  much  above  those  of  my  body.  I  had  a  strong  and 
copious  memory,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  discerning  spirit, 
and  so  much  of  a  strong  imagination  in  me,  as  that  many 
times  even  my  dreams  and  apprehensions  beforehand  proved 
to  be  true;  so  that  old  Mr.  John  Denham,  a  great  astro- 

'  Uoto  the  tender  youth  of  those  fair  eyes 
The  light  of  judgment  can  arise  but  new,  kc. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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o.  1616.  nomer  that  sometiiDe  lived  in  my  fether's  house,  wodU 
often  sajy  that  I  had  much  in  me  in  nature  to  shew  that 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiads  and  the  hands  of  Orion, 
mentioned  in  Job,  were  powerful  both  at  mj  conceptiim 
and  nativity !  And  my  mother  did  with  ringular  care  and 
tenderness  of  affection  educate  me,  as  her  most  dear  and 
cmly  daughter,  seasoning  my  youth  with  the  grounds  of 
true  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  all  other  quaUties  befit- 
ting  my  birth.  In  which  she  employed,  as  her  chief  agent, 
Mr.  Samuel  Daniel,  that  rel^ous  and  honest  poet,  who 
composed  *  The  Civil  Wars  of  England  between  the  two 

'  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster/  and  also  writ  many  otibar 

treatises,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  I  was  not  admitted  to 
learn  any  language,  because  my  father  would  not  permit 
it;  but  (oft  all  other  knowledge  fit  for  my  sex,  none  was 
bred  up  to  greater  perfection  than  myself.  Thns  fitm  waj 
childhood,  by  the  bringing  up  of  my  dear  mother,  I  did, 
as  it  were,  even  suck  the  milk  of  goodness ;  whidi  mada 
my  mind  grow  strong  against  the  storms  of  fortune,  wfaidi 
few  avoid  that  are  greatly  bom  and  matched,  if  they  attain 
to  any  number  of  years,  unless  they  betake  themsdves  to  a 
private  retiredness,  which  I  could  never  do,  till  after  ^ 
death  of  both  my  husbands.'' 

But  two  days  after  her  marriage,  an  event  occurred  that 
placed  her  in  a  sphere  equal  to  her  talents  and  desert :  the 
fether  of  her  husband  died,  and  she  became  Countess  of 
Dorset.  We  leave  to  the  same  interesting  annalist  the  recital 
of  her  mother's  latter  days. 

«'  Upon  the  2d  of  April,  1616,  I  took  my  last  leave  of 
my  dear  and  blessed  mother,  with  many  tears  and  much 
sorrow  to  us  both,  some  quarter  of  a  mila  firom  Brougham 
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Ctttle,  in  the  open  air/  after  which  time  she  and  I  never  A.D. 
law  one  another ;  for  then  I  went  away  out  of  Westmore- 
land to  London,  and  so  to  Knowle  House  in  Kent.  A  little 
befim  her  death,  when  she  was  in  some  doubt  and  fear 
that  through  strength  of  power  her  daughter's  ancient  in- 
heritance might  be  wrested  from  her,  she  would  often  say, 
to  comibrt  her  heart,  ^  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that 
therein  is.'  In  the  month  following,  that  blessed  mother 
of  mine  died,  to  my  unspeakable  grief,  myself  at  the  time 
of  her  death  being  in  Kent ;  but  a  little  after,  I  went  down 
into  Westmoreland,  and  was  present  at  her  burial  in  Appleby 
diureh,  the  11th  of  July  following:  the  remembrance  of 
whose  sweet  and  excellent  yirtues  hath  been  the  chief  com- 
panion of  my  thoughts,  ever  since  she  departed  out  of  this 
world.  Rev.  xiv.  13.  She  died,  this  blessed  lady,  Christianly 
and  willingly,  the  24th 'day  of  May,  being  Friday,  about 
seven  o'doek  in  the  evening,  in  1616,  in  the  same  chamber 
m  Brougham  Castle  wherein  her  husband  was  bom,  being 
about  fifty-tix  years  old.  She  often  repeated  these  words  a 
little  befiyre  her  death,  ^  that  she  desired  to  be  dissolved,  and  to 
be  with  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.' 
**  Sie  was  a  woman  who  had  more  truth,  justice,  and  con- 
stanqr  in  her  heart,  than  can  be  expressed  by  words.  She 
was  tail  of  noble,  kind,  and  sweet  affections  towards  her 
kindred  and  friends,  and  of  a  grateful  mind  to  those  that  ia 
any  wise  deserved  it  from  her ;  and  of  a  most  oompassMmate 
nature  to  any  whom  she  knew  to  be  in  misery  and  distress ; 
whick  caused  a  great  divine,  that  knew  her  very  well,  to 
say  of  her,  that  she  was  like  the  seraphim,  in  her  ardent  love 

'  The  bcuKifol  tows  of  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  Pillar  raised  near  Brougfaiiil 
Cuds  so  eoouaemonrte  ^the  silent  soirows  of  this  parting  hour,"  must  be 
inflkr  to  etery  one. 
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)4i6it;  and  affection  towards  the  most  Divine  Trinity,  towards  all 
goodness  and  good  folks ;  and  that  she  had  the  virtue  of 
compassion  in  her  in  more  perfection  than  any  he  ever 
knew.  And  therefore  he  thought  it  much  more  happiness 
to  be  descended  from  so  blessed  a  woman,  than  to  be  bom 
heir  to  a  great  kingdom.  For  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire, 
so  were  her  virtues  tried  in  the  unkindnesses,  sorrows,  and 
misfortunes  of  this  life  ;  and  that  her  spirit  might  justly 
have  the  attributes  of  clear  and  excellent ;  to  which  he 
would  add,  that  even  to  those  that  outlived  her  the  life  of 
her  spirit  should  be  known,  according  to  the  saying  of 
Isaiah,  xxxviii.  16.  And  indeed  the  numerousness  of  my 
posterity,  and  all  other  benefits  whatsoever,  I  do  believe 
were  bestowed  upon  me  for  the  heavenly  goodness  of  my 
dear  mother,  whose  fervent  prayers  were  offered  up  with 
great  zeal  to  Almighty  God  for  me  and  mine,  and  had 
such  a  return  of  blessings  followed  them  as  that,  though 
I  met  with  some  bitter  and  wicked  enemies  and  many  great 
oppositions  in  the  world,  yet  were  my  deliverances  so  great, 
as  could  not  occur  to  any  that  were  not  visibly  sustained 
by  a  Divine  favour  from  above.     Psalm  Ixi.*'  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  serious  and  sudden  stroke  had  threat- 
ened too  early  to  extinguish  the  career  of  her  who  had  so 
long  sparkled  with  the  other  stars  of  beauty  in  the  moving 
hemisphere  of  fashion.  ^'  Last  night,"  writes  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  in  November  1612,  '^  my 

*  There  is  one  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Cumberiand  at  Wobum  Abbej, 
habited  in  black,  painted  apparently  before  her  marriage ;  a  second  at  Gor- 
bambury,  representing  her  later  in  life,  in  a  black  dress  set  with  pearls, 
and  a  feather  falling  across  her  hair,  and  in  a  comer  the  arms  of  Cliflbrd  and 
Russell,  which  Pennant  has  kiad  engraved  in  his  *'Tour  from  Chester  to 
London ;"  and  at  Skipton  Castle  is  a  third,  more  curious  than  either,  with 
her  husband  and  two  sons  in  the  same  picture ;  an  eiigianog  of  which  it 
gi?cn  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  hit  iDteresting  **  History  of  Ciavcii.'' 
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Lady  Bedford  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  A.D«  i< 
and  has  ever  since  continued  speechless.  She  is  past  all 
hopes,  though  yet  alive.  And  even  now  my  wife  is  gone 
to  see  her,  who  desires  to  be  excused  for  this  time  that 
ihe  writes  not  to  your  lady,  she  is  so  full  of  sorrow,  and 
unfit."*  Of  the  nature  of  the  attack  we  are  left  uninformed ; 
but,  to  the  joy  of  those  who  took  so  painful  an  interest 
in  the  result,  the  countess  unexpectedly  revived ;  and  by 
the  14th  of  February,  in  the  new  year,  had  regained  so 
much  of  her  usual  health  and  vigour  as  to  take  that  station 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  which  her  rank 
prescribed,  and  which  the  familiar  intimacy  she  had  cul- 
tivated with  the  lovely  bride  in  the  paternal  precincts 
of  Combe  Abbey,  rendered  a  more  than  usually  pleasing 
duty.  She  appeared  in  the  magnificent  procession,  robed, 
like  the  rest  of  the  attendant  married  countesses,  in  white 
satin,  rich  with  broidered  work,  and  glittering  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  Her  father  preceded  the  beautiful  young 
bride  to  chapel,  the  Lady  Harrington  following  after.  Between 
them,  supported  by  Prince  Charles  and  Lord  Northampton, 
moved  the  bride,  refulgent  as  a  heroine  of  old  romance,  a 
crown  of  glowing  gold  upon  her  head,  "  made  imperial  by 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  placed  thereon,  which  were  so  thick 
beset,  that  they  stood  like  shining  pinnacles  upon  her  amber- 
eoloared  hair:"  this,  plaited  at  inter^^als,  floated  at  length 
over  her  shoulders  to  her  waist ;  '*  and  between  every  plait 
was  a  roll  of  golden  spangles,  pearls,  rich  stones,  and  dia- 
monds ;"  and  withal  so  many  diamonds  of  inestimable  value 
embroidered  on  her  sleeves  '*  as  even  dazzled  and  amazed 
the  eyes  of  the  beholders."     Her  train  was  borne  by  sixteen 

*  Birch  MSS.  No.  4176.    LeUer,  Novemlw  23d. 
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JBobliimea'a  dau^htere,  followed  in  their  wake.  In  hraTo 
embroidered  garments  nourished  over  with  pearl,  a  train  of 
handsome  knighu  succeeded,  the  sons  of  powerful  courtiers ; 
heralds  in  their  coats  of  heraldry ;  earls,  lonU  and  liarous,  in 
their  richest  stale  array ;  the  king  of  heralds,  shotildenng 
his  ^Idt'n  mace ;  b!sho{w  in  their  eocenlotal  robes ;  the  king 
in  a  Bumptnous  black  suit,  and  a  gorgeons  diamond  in  hia 
hat;  the  que^n  in  white  satin,  dusted  over  with  diamonds; 
and  lastly,  tho  rincen's  ladies,  a  cluster  of  fair  countesses  (over 
whom  the  Lndy  Bedford  might  seem  in  funcy  tu  preside), 
adding  grace  and  glory  to  all  that  went  before.  The  imagina- 
ttoQ  of  those  who  make  mention  of  the  scene,  itnd  of  the 
festivities  that  followed,  appears  to  bend  lieneath  tlie  weight 
of  tlte  pomp  and  pnxli^lity  displnj-ed,  and  us  though  they 
thooghi. 


''  That  to  Damte  the  whole  would  be,  in  sootli, 
To  give  mul«  vrondcr  wiog,  and  wed  romance  to  tmi 


The  Pnlfigrare  vras  very  bonnteous  to  all  the  pi 
offieera  and  servants  of  the  bride,  t)ic  Lord  and  Lady 
rinfrton  reeeii-ing  in  fjoldeii  and  gill  plate  to  the  value  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  iheir  servants  four  hundred  iwunde,  and 
■he  rest  in  due  pro|M>rti(in.  Hicy  were  botli  in  the  auite 
that  accompanied  the  young  couple  into  Germany  ;  and  il 
waa  no  amall  aolace  tu  the  princess,  in  departing  fur  that 
filreign  country  to  reaide  amidst  a  people  whose  genius, 
eustams,  and  language,  were  altogetliiT  strange  to  her, — 
that  she  had  their  experience  to  guide,  and  their  endeared 
society  to  ctieer  and  to  suatniti  her.  For,  averse  to  all  in- 
Irigue,  and  equally  unambitious,  though  so  recently  e)moble<l. 
Lord  Harrington  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  true  reprc- 
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fentatiye  of  the  highett  order  of  the  old  Ei^lish  gentry,  A.D.  i6 
imitiiig  to  mach  personal  dignity  great  mental  independence, 
and  a  spirit  of deroted  loyalty  to  the  most  clear  integrity; 
whilst  his  lady,  with  more  pretensions  to  shine  than  her  anas- 
soming  consort,  possessed  all  the  modest  and  noble  virtues 
that  adorn  the  character  of  the  British  matron.^  The  journey 
of  the  bride  through  the  continental  cities  to  the  Rhine 
resembled  rather,  says  her  biographer,  a  victorious  march 
than  a  bridal  tour.  Wherever  she  came,  she  was  greeted 
with  admiring  homage,  and  a  round  of  courtly  entertain- 
ments ;  so  that  it  was  near  the  middle  of  June  before  she 
entered  the  picturesque  valley  and  romantic  towers  of  Heidel- 
bei^,  where  she  passed  her  first  six  happy  years  of  wedded 
life,  till  the  too  active  ambition  and  misfortunes  of  her  husband 
threw  their  shades  over  the  charming  picture.  Their  mission 
thus  accomplished,  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington  bade  a  tender 
farewell  to  their  accomplished  pupil ;  and  in  August  set  out 
<m  their  return,  being  desirous  to  reach  England  before  their 
son  should  take  possession  of  his  government  of  Guernsey, 
which  he  had  lately  obtained  by  an  exchange  of  the  rever- 
sion formerly  granted  him  of  a  mastership  in  the  King's 
Bench.'  But  they  had  no  sooner  reached  Wormes  than  the 
former  was  attacked  with  an  illness,  which,  to  the  great 
grief  of  his  family,  terminated  his  existence.  His  excellent 
son  survived  him  but  a  few  months,  dying  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1614 :  both,  sajrs  Fuller  **  signally  eminent,  the 
one  a  pattern  for  all  good  fatliers,  the  other  for  all  gradons 
sons."  In  addition  to  these  domestic  calamities^  before  another 
year  had  passed,  Lady  Bedford  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her 
only  meter,  Frances,  Lady  Chichester.    The  hearse  of  each  of 

'  Miss  Beoger.    Memoirs  of  the  Qaeen  of  Bohemia. 

*  Birch  MSS.  No.  4176.     Mr.  larkiD  toSirT.  PuckeriDg,  Aug.1«,  1618. 
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J).  1614b  these  three  personages  was  honoured  with  *'  melodious  tears;" 
the  virtues  of  Lord  Harrington  the  elder  being  commemo- 
rated in  Latin  verse  by  Holland,  and  those  of  the  two  latter 
by  the  subtle  muse  of  Dr.  Donne.  A  magnificent  monument 
of  touchstone  and  white  marble,  erected  to  their  honour  by 
Nicholas  Stone,  the  ablest  statuary  of  his  time,  at  the  expense 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  testifies  the  countess's 
reverence  for  their  memory,  and  devotion  to  the  fine  arts.^ 
She  became  by  these  events  sole  possessor  of  the  &mily  estates, 
which  were  very  considerable,  her  brother  *^  giving  all  he  had 
to  her,  defeating  her  neither  of  the  land  nor  barony,  esteeming 
her  worthy  of  much  more  than  he  had  to  leave  her."' 

The  Lord  Rochester,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  previous 
to  his  inauspicious  marriage  with  the  divorced  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  had  now  passed  his  meridian  of  favour, 
and  was  fast  declining  into  shade.  To  the  people  he  had 
become  an  object  of  dislike,  by  the  revolting  proceedings 
connected  with  this  marriage ;  and  he  had  rendered  himself 
odious  to  the  chief  nobility  and  courtiers,  by  his  arrogant 
demeanour  and  repeated  insolencies.  To  disenchant  the 
king  of  his  fancy  for  the  favourite,  was  judged  to  be  no  easy 
task ;  yet  a  scheme  for  this  purpose  was  devised  by  the 
Russell  and  Herbert,  the  Hertford  and  the  Pembroke  &mi- 
lies,  at  a  sumptuous  private  entertainment  given  by  the  latter 
at  Baynard's  Castle.  On  their  way  thither,  the  first  open 
manifestation  of  contempt  was  ventured  against  Somerset; 
for,  passing  by  a  painter's  stall  in  Fleet  Street  at  which  his 
picture  was  hung  out,  one  of  the  lords  commanded  his  foot- 


'  Stooe's  Diary,  id  Walpole's  **  Lives  of  the  Painten,  Ice."  Minor's 
edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

*  NarraUTe  of  the  firtt  Fourteen  Yean  of  King  James:  Sonen' Tkacts, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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man  to  bespatter  the  face  with  dirt,  which  was  done,  to  the  A.D.  idi 
no  small  sarprise  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  not  in  the  secret 
confederacy.     One  of  them  required  the  reason,  and  was  told 
that  that  night's  meeting  would  discover.'     The  plan  on 
which  the  party  fixed  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  en- 
gaged in  it)  was  '^  to  drive  out  one  nail  by  another" —  to  intro- 
duce some  rival  favourite,   to  whose  supremacy  all  their 
interest  and  influence  should  conjointly  be  directed.      The 
choice  fell  upon  George  Villiers,  then  recently  returned  from 
France,  and  altogether  unsettled  in  his  plans  for  future  life, 
whose  engaging  person  was  set  off  by  every  winning  accom- 
plishment which  they  judged  likely  to  captivate  a  monarch 
80  fascinated  with  exterior  grace  as  James  had  proved  himself 
to  be.     In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Sir  Thomas  Lake  first 
threw  him  in  the  king's  way  when  at  Apthorpe ;  James  was 
stmck  with  his  bearing  and  fine  figure.    The  Countess  of 
Bedford  confirmed  this  prepossession  by  ushering  him  into 
the  presence-chamber,'  where  his  elegant  address  completed 
the  captivation.    The  office  of  cupbearer  was  first  obtained 
for  him,  in  which  capacity  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  others 
supported  him   against  all    opposition,   till  his  fortune   as 
supreme  fovourite  was  no  longer  doubtful.      Efforts  were 
next  made  by  Lady  Bedford  to  enter  him  of  the  bedchamber, 
which  Somerset  resisted  with  all  the  energy  of  jealousy  and 
despair.     The  king,  too,  hesitated,  requiring,  for  some  do- 
mestic reasons,  that  the  queen  herself  should  be  first  induced 
to  become  a  suitor  for  the  grant.      When   a  fresh  diffi- 
culty rose  in  this  high  quarter,  the  aid  and  credit  of  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  were  called  in.      He  willingly  undertook  to 
try  his  own  persuasions  with  the  rest.      Their  importunity 

*  Aldus  Coquin.  in  Weldon  and  Osborne's  Secret  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSI. 
'  Lloyd's  Stale  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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AJ>.  1617.  pnrrsiled ;  Queen  Anne  undertook  to  pren  the  aitit  with  hor 
busband;  and  on  the  '2Ai  of  April,  1615,  VilliorB  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  oliani1>er,  with  an  annual  pension  of  on«  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  next  day  knighted  in  the  queen's  chamber. 
Thus  rose  the  man  with  the  fame  of  whose  inHuencA  and 
iMUiy-eoloured  character  Europe  afterwards  resounded;  and 
(  the  end  of  ilie  year  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  dis^raca 
I  completed  by  those  acctisalions  and  that  trial  which  have 
Uped  his  name  with  i^iominy. 

A  few  other  scattered  notices  of  the  Countess  of  Dedfbni 
occur  in  tlic  correspondence  of  the  court,  which  more  or  less 
reflect  an  image  of  its  manners.  "  The  French  anilnssnflor," 
saya  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  ^r  Dudley  Carleton,  Fehmar^'  3*2, 
lfil7,  "  farther  with  his  company,  was  feasted  at  Whitehall 
on  Sunday,  and  yestt^rday  at  Theoimld's;  and  last  night  had 
a  great  supper  at  the  lord  mayor's.  The  Duke  of  Lennox 
feasted  him  before  the  king ;  and  this  night  he  is  solemnly 
iuvited  by  the  Lord  Hay  to  the  wardrobe,  to  a  supper  and  a 
'  the  Countess  of  Bedford  is  to  be  lady  and 
8  feast)  as  she  is  of  the  mann^ii^  of  his  love  to 
f  Pfonhumberland's  youngest  daughter  (l<ady  Lacy 
Perc)')>  with  whom  he  is  far  cnfirngi-d  in  atTrctioii,  and  finds 
SU«h  araeptance  lioth  at  her  hanils  and  her  mother's,  that  it 
is  thought  it  will  prorc  a  match.  Again,  upon  the  loth  of 
March,  "  there  were  two  christenings  in  the  chapel  at  White- 
hall this  week ;  the  first  on  Tuesday.  March  1 1th,  of  •  toa 
of  the  Lord  Haddington's,  where  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Soatb- 
ainpton,  and  the  Countess  of  Itedlvn],  wcn!goMi[is;  the  other 
(in  Thursday,  ihc  l.'tth,  of  a  son  of  the  Lady  Fielding,  sister 
of  tlie  Earl  of  Kuckingham,  who  was  partner  with  the  king 
aod  thv  same  Lady  of  iWdford  in  that  business." 

It  rf<)uired  all  the  conntew's  addrtv*  and  skill  to  bring 
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die  afinreoud  alliance  to  bear,  as  it  was  ill  approred  by  Lord  A.D.  it 
Nortlnunberland,  chiefly  perhaps  from  its  having  been  pre- 
noosly  recommended  by  the  Countess  of  Somerset.  The 
saitor  **  used  all  possible  means  to  abate  his  discontent,  and 
to  haye  the  20,000/.  promised  to  her  on  condition  she  would 
be  ruled  by  him."  His  reluctant  consent  appears  at  last  to 
have  been  obtained,  but  not  his  good-will,  as  he  remained 
greatly  incensed  against  his  daughter.  The  king,  however, 
engaged  to  give  away  the  bride;  and  though  the  portion 
might  be  missed,  it  could  not  greatly  affect  one  who  had 
partaken  so  liberally  of  the  monarch's  bounty  as  Lord  Hay, 
to  judge  by  his  liberal  expenditure,  which  constituted  him  a 
personification,  as  it  were,  of  the  astonishing  profusion  that 
prevailed  during  this  reign. 

The  marriage  was  solemnised  upon  the  4th  of  November, 
the  king  and  prince  honouring  the  wedding-supper  with 
their  presence.  In  the  following  year,  the  bridegroom  was 
created  Viscount  Doncaster.  His  first  child  by  this  marriage 
did  not  long  survive  its  birth ;  but  James,  the  second,  lived 
to  succeed  him  in  his  subsequently  conferred  earldom  of 
Carlisle,  and  allied  himself  by  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  the 
succeeding  Eari  of  Bedford. 

In  the  January  of  1619,  we  find  Lady  Bedford  assistant 
in  another  project  for  the  happiness  of  two  youthful  lovers* 
The  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Smith  ^  and  Lady  Isabella  Rich, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  a  sister  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  '^  fifading  themselves,"  says  our 

authority,  **  together  for  a  few  days    at  Sir Udal's; 

and  liking  well  each  other,  my  lord  chamberlain,*  who  was 


*  Sir  JohD  Smith,  of  SuttoiK«t-UoDe  and  Booerne,  Keot. 
'  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
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uD.1619.  there  present,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  sent  to  Bainard 
Castle  for  his  own  chaplain,  who  making  some  difficulty 
for  that  they  had  no  license,  his  lordship  encouraged  him, 
upon  assurance  of  saving  him  harmless.  So  they  were  pre- 
sently married,  and  from  thence  conducted  to  my  Lord  of 
Southampton's  to  dinner,  and  to  my  Lady  Bedford's  to  re- 
pose ;  but  the  father  is  a  heavy  man  to  see  his  son  bestowed 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent."^  No  sooner  was  this 
match  completed  than  we  find  the  countess  projecting  another, 
between  her  niece,  Miss  Chichester,  and  a  son  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton,  to  whom  she  was  content  to  pass 
over  all  the  land  of  her  late  brother,  reserving  only  to 
herself  one  of  the  estates  for  life.*  The  treaty  took  efiSect, 
and  she  waited  but  her  mothers  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
Palsgrave's  court  to  have  the  nuptials  celebrated.'  But  in 
the  meantime,  she  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  royal  mistress, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  at  whose  funeral  she  acted  as  one  of  the 
assistant  mourners,  Francis,  Baron  Thomhaugh,  and  his  lady, 
with  a  lai^  attendance  of  other  nobles,  preceding  the  coffin 
to  its  last  earthly  home.  When  the  melancholy  obsequies 
were  fulfilled,  she  went  to  Dover  to  meet  her  mother;  but 
hearing,  when  she  reached  the  seaside,  that  Lady  Harrington 
was  suffering  under  a  serious  sickness,  she  passed  over  to 
Calais,^  where  she  was  remaining.  Her  assiduities  soon  led 
to  the  restoration  of  the  patient ;  and  on  the  28th  they  were 
welcomed  home  to  the  metropolis.  But  the  anxieties  and 
exertions  consequent  upon  these  events  and  the  nuptial  fes- 
tivities that  followed,  brought  on  a  lingering  fever,  which, 
settling  in  the  eye  of  the  fair  countess,  threatened  for  awhile 


I  Birch  MSS.  No.  4176.    T.  Larkin  to  Sir  T.  Puckering.    Jan.  5, 1619. 
'  lb.  Jan.  5, 1618-9.        '  lb.  Feb.  23, 1618-9.        *  lb.  May  U,  1619. 
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die  extinctioii  of  that  yisual  orb^  which,  in  the  language  of  AJ>.  16; 
one  of  her  poetical  admirers,  was  accustomed,  like  Aurora's 
fit>m  her  chariot,  to  scatter  morning  on  the  mists  of  night. 
The  decease  of  the  queen  leading  naturally  to  a  reduction  of 
the  royal  household,  the  countess — after  sixteen  years'  at* 
tendance  on,  and  attachment  to,  her  person,  during  which 
•he  was  identified  more  than  any  other  lady  with  her  amuse- 
ments, tastes,  and  movements — retired  to  her  private  villa. 

She  had  resided  chiefly,  since  1608,  when  away  from 
court,  at  Twickenham  Park,  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  a  spot  long  consecrated  as  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
scholar,  the  poet,  and  the  statesman ;  and  even  at  this  early 
period  hallowed  by  similar  associations.  It  was  here  that 
dbe  received  the  more  familiar  visits  of  the  gay,  the  busy, 
and  the  enterprising  of  her  time,  that  she  gathered  wisdom 
and  enjoyment  from  her  hours  of  lettered  ease,  and  found  in 
the  society  of  the  poets  whose  productions  she  admired,  and 
whose  labours  she  munificently  encouraged,  a  happy  relief 
firom  the  dbtractions  and  intrigues  of  court.  Entering  into 
their  pursuits  with  a  congenial  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  she 
became  the  trusted  depository  of  their  various  anxieties  and 
hopes,  and  the  flattered  object  of  many  a  grateful  canzonet. 
All  concur  in  acknowledging  her  taste  and  learning.  Of  the 
minor  poets.  White  dedicated  his  Masque  of  ^^  Cupid *s  Banislw 
ment**  to  her,  and  May  his  Lucan ;  and  the  brighter  pagea 
of  Donne,  and  Daniel,  and  Jonson,  still  preserve  some  ever- 
green memorials  of  her,  though  flourishing,  it  must  be  con- 
[,  with  very  various  beauty. 


'  ^  My  Ladj  Bedfofd  is  well  recoTcred,  only  she  hath  a  pin  and  web  hi 
ooe  of  her  cjcs,  so  that  she  doth  not  yet  go  abroad.  She  will  hardly  escape 
the  kMi  of  her  eye."  Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  July  9  and  August  29, 
l«t9.    KRb  NSS.  No.  4176. 
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.D.  1019.  llie  Gr&t  had  sought  for  popalari^  in  the  mane  of  meUi- 
ph^aics,  to  wed  tlie  Muses  "  to  ao  exiled  lot,"  amidst  the 
du»t  atul  webe,  tlie  pedantiy  and  pride  of  old  scholastic  sub- 
Uety.     lie  forsook  ualure  aud  teudemess,  the  genuine  springs 

•  of  interest,  for  iinc-spun  sentinieitt  and  far-fi>tcliod  iUustra- 
tloD;  and  in  treating  of  a  subject,  endeavoured  lees  |g  recont- 
tnend  It  to  the  synipalliy  of  others,  than  to  attract  atteotiou 
to  hie  ovm  dexterity.  Hence  his  addresses  to  tlie  countets, 
when  thejr  seek  to  be  commendatory,  strike,  like  the  writings 
of  lbo«e  Spanish  poets  whom  he  appears  lo  have  taken  for 
bis  prototypes,  into  the  track  of  boundless  compliment  and 
extravagant  conceit.  The  second  had  much  more  sobriety, 
elt^ance,  and  taste ;  he  sought  for  models  in  a  purer  school, 

Iu  the  introduction  into  his  writings  of  many  truiiHlntiDd  pas- 
sages of  Taaao,  and  hia  noble  Tersion  of  Guarini's  "  Ode  on 
Honour,"  suHiciently  evince.  From  the  Imliau  poets  he 
derived  a  more  varied  and  melodious  versitication ;  and  his 
adia&tagv  in  ihtx  rei>pect,  when  contrasted  with  the  uncouth 
rnggcdncM  of  Donne,  is  not  more  obvious  than  hb  hi^ 
■Bperiority  in  ftn-ling,  and  in  iiatnral  simphcJiy  of  exprvaaion 
and  sentiiaenl.  Yet,  with  but  little  absolute  tire  in  his  hightM 
dam  of  ocoipoaitions,  he  often  sinks,  in  more  faindtar  ones, 
into  bebleitew  and  porerty  of  language ;  and  his  addresae* 
to  iba  coontew  are,  oa  tfaia  account,  principally  interesting 
to  nt  from  (Iw  alliaioas  which  they  contain  lo  her  puTsnits 
in  knowlnlge. 

Bat  tba  mnae  of  ionaon  was  deficient  neither  in  sweet- 
nesa,  tenderness,  nor  fire :  and  bis  heart,  his  &ncy,  and  bia 
judgment,  whenever  he  look  for  his  (home  the  obliging  dis- 
posilioiu  and  personal  attractionB  of  the  counteaa,  were  alike 

Iftirred  ap,  and  praa«d  "  b>  her  sweet  eenrice."  In  pre* 
tenting  her  with  •  copy  of  Donne's  Satires,  he  acoompanied 
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them  with  those  yerseB,  flattering  alike  to  the  poet  and  the  AJ).  i 
lady,  which  oommence 

**  Lucy !  you  brightness  of  our  sphere;  which  are 
like  of  the  Muses*  day,  their  morning  star ! " 

But  when,  as  in  the  following,  he  essays  exclusively  to  pictare 
forth  his  estimation  of  the  countess,  his  whole  language 
brightens  into  grace  and  beauty. 

To  THE  Ck>XJTfTESS  OP   BEDFORD. 

This  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 

I  thought  to  form  imto  my  zealous  muse 
What  kmd  of  creature  I  could  most  desire 

To  honour,  serve,  and  love,  as  poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  g^reat, — 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise. 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet, 

Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness,  pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet. 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purposed  her, — that  should,  with  even  powers. 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 

Of  Destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours. 
Such  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wish  to  see. 
The  muse  bade,  *  Bedford  write,'  and  that  was  she ! 

Amongst  the  varions  studies  of  the  countess,  it  might 
plausibly  be  conjectared,  from  her  love  of  the  art,  that  she  was 
herself  an  occasional  cultivator  of  poetry ;  and  Donne,  in  one  • 
of  his  letters  to  her,  makes  evident  allusion  to  the  fact.^ 

'  To  TBI  COUIITXSS  OF  BKDrOED. 

Hippiwt  and  worthiest  Lady ! — I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  have  seen 
in  vene ;  I  would  not,  therefore,  be  siofiilar,  nor  add  these  to 
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[>#i6i9*  It  is  singular  that,  with  this  decided  bias  and  her  own 
celebrity,  so  few  fragments  of  her  writings,  or  correspondence 
should  have  descended  to  our  times.  The  only  specimens 
which  we  discover  of  the  kind  are  two  letters,  of  which  the 
following,  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  was  written 
upon  occasion  of  Prince  Charleses  debut  in  parliament,  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  secret  expedition  into  Spain. 

LucT,  Countess  of  Bedford,  to  the  Queek  of  Bohemia. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, — You  have  so  many  servants  here 
at  the  present,  who,  1  know,  take  care  to  give  you  an  account  of  all 
parliamentary  businesses  worth  the  writing,  as  that  I,  who  have  but 
by  second  report  the  passages  of  both  houses,  should  deserve  rather 
blame  than  thanks  of  your  majesty,  to  follow,  with  my  imperfect 
relation,  what  you  at  the  first  hand  receive  from  them,  who  are 
actors  themselves  in  the  great  affairs  now  on  the  stage  of  this  our 
world, — where  none  plays  his  part  with  so  due  applause  as  your 
excellent  brother,  who  wins  daily  more  and  more  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men  ;  and  hath  begotten,  by  his  princely  and  wise  pro- 
ceedings, such  an  opinion  of  his  reality,  judgment,  and  worthy 
intentions  for  the  public  good,  that  1  think  never  prince  was  more 
powerful  in  the  parliament-house  than  he.  And  there  doth  he 
express  himself  substantially  so  well,  that  he  is  often  called  up  to 

your  other  papers.  I  have  yet  adventured  so  near  as  to  make  a  petition ybr 
verse :  it  is  for  those  your  ladyship  did  ine  the  honour  to  read  in  Twicken- 
ham Gardens,  except  you  repent  your  making  (tliem),  and  have  mended  your 
judgment  by  thinking  worse,  that  is  better,  because  juster  of  their  subject. 
They  must  needs  be  an  excellent  exercise  of  your  wit,  which  speaks  ao  well 
of  to  ill.  1  humbly  beg  them  of  your  ladyship,  with  two  such  promises,  as 
to  any  other  of  your  compositions  were  threatenings,  that  I  will  not  skew 
them,  and  that  1  will  not  belie  them ;  and  nothing  should  be  so  used  thai 
comes  from  your  brain  or  breast.  If  I  should  confess  a  fiiult  in  the  boldness 
of  asking  them,  or  make  a  fault  by  doing  it  in  a  longer  letter,  your  ladyship 
might  u«e  your  style  and  old  fashion  of  the  court  towards  me,  and  —  pay  roe 
with  a  pardon.  Here,  tlierefore,  1  humbly  kiss  your  ladyship's  fair,  learned 
hands,  and  wish  you  good  wishes  and  speedy  grants. 

Your  ladyship's  senrant,  Joan  Dovwb. 
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:,  and  he  doth  it  with  that  satisfaction  to  both  houses  as  is  A.D.  h 
nmch  admired.  And  he  behaves  himself  with  as  much  reverence 
to  the  houses,  when  either  himself  takes  occasion  to  speak,  or  is 
chosen  by  them  to  do  so  unto  the  Lower  House,  as  any  other  roan 
who  sits  amongst  them.  And  he  will  patiently  bear  contradictions, 
and  calmly  forego  his  own  opinions,  if  he  have  been  mistaken, 
which  yet  hath  so  seldom  happened,  as  not  above  twice  in  all 
this  time  he  hath  had  cause  to  approve  of  any  other  than  his  own. 
All  which  are  so  remarkable  excellencies  in  a  prince  so  young, 
so  lately  come  to  be  himself,  as  I  am  sure  the  world  hath  not 
another  to  parallel  with  him.  He  is  besides  most  diligent  and 
indefatigable  in  businesses — a  patient  hearer,  judicious  in  distin- 
guiding  counsels,  moderate  in  his  actions,  steady  in  his  resolu- 
tions; so  even  as  variableness  is  a  thing  neither  in  deed  nor  in 
appearance  in  him.  And  so  civil  and  accomplished  withal  every 
way,  both  in  mind  and  body,  that,  consider  him  even  not  as  a 
prince  (which  yet  adds  much  lustre  to  him),  and  there  is  nobody 
who  must  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  gentleman  very  full  of 
perfections.  And,  without  flattery,  I  know  none  to  be  compared 
with  him ;  for  his  virtues  and  parts  are  eminent,  without  any 
mixture  of  vanity  or  vice. 

I  presume  your  majesty  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  611  so 
much  paper  with  this  subject,  upon  which,  when  I  fall,  it  is  so 
much  all  our  joys,  and  so  great  a  part  of  your  happiness  to  have 
such  a  brother,  as  I  can  never  satisfy  myself  to  have  said  enough. 
And,  madam,  g^ve  me  leave  to  wish  that  you  would  in  one  letter, 
at  least,  take  notice  of  what  you  hear  of  him  from  them  who  will 
neither  flatter  him  nor  dissemble  with  you ;  since  there  is  nobody 
who  doth  well  but  is  glad  to  hear  thereof.  And  it  is  both  a  part 
of  their  recompense,  and  encouragement  to  them  to  persevere  and 
strive  for  more  and  more  glory,  that  such  notice  is  taken  of 
deserving  praise,  as  may  assure  them  they  are  greater  gainers  by 
that  they  do,  than  they  are  for  how  much  soever  blood  or  titles 
may  enrich  them  with,  above  other  men.  It  cannot  fall  so  well  from 
any  pen  as  yours,  who  being  in  all  respects  so  near  him,  may 
best,  without  fearing  to  make  his  modesty  blush,  or  suspect,  press 
his  due  upon  him  ;  in  which  I  pray  he  may  find  the  joy  he  gives 

VOL.  If.  I 
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J>.  I6f5.  to  Others,  and  of  which,  though  I  am  furthest  removed  from  any 
hope  of  particular  advantage,  I  have,  for  the  general,  so  large  a 
AsLte  as  makes  me,  who  am  otherwise  weary  of  life,  glad  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  this  proof  of  him ;  and  to  know  beforehand, 
that  if  it  please  the  Almighty  God  to  continue  to  us  this  rare 
pledge  of  his  Divine  Majesty's  not  being  yet  weary  of  doing  us 
good,  your  majesty  shall  have  the  blessing  to  be  restored  to 
what  you  have  been  by  such  an  arm,  as  that  it  will  be  an  honour 

equal  to  the  benefit  itself,  if  you  may  receive  that  good  by  him. 

I  am,  Madam,  &c.  &c. 

Lucy  Bedford. ^ 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  King  James  expired  at 
his  palace  of  Theobalds.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  we 
find  the  Counteas  of  Bedford  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
a  treaty  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage  of  Jamea,  Lord  Strange, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  earldom  of  Derby,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  those  various  characters  whom  the  eventful  crisis 
that  but  too  rapidly  succeeded,  called  forth  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  domestic  life  iuto  prominent  and  splendid  notoriety. 
The  following  recently  discovered  letter  from  her  to  some 
nameless  friend,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest,  refer- 
ring, as  it  does,  to  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  age 
and  sex,  the  Lady  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  better  known 
as  the  heroic  Countess  of*  Derby — the  invincible  defender  of 
Latham  house. 

Sir,  — These  enclosed  letters  will  witness  that  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  to  inquire  what  my  Lord  Strangers  friends  intended  con- 
cerning the  marriage  spoken  of  for  him  in  France ;  which  I  find  to 
be  so  far  advanced,  as  if  Mad"*  de  Tremouille*8  friends  be  not 
overstrict  in  exacting  conditions  we  are  not  accustomed  to  bear,  it 

*  Collection  of  Lettera,  by  Sir  Tobie  Matthews.    Loodoo,  lOW). 
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m  M  good  as  done.  Mr.  MatthiaB  (who  I  think  you  know  trayelled  A.D. 
with  Lord  Strange),  if  he  have  found  a  safe  passage  to  the  Hague, 
it  now  there,  with  as  ample  a  commission  to  conclude  all  things  as 
may  be ;  and  besides,  my  Lady  of  Derby  hath  absolutely  given  her 
sons,  with  a  particular  of  the  present  state  and  possibilities  of  the 
house  of  Derby,  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  dispose  of  both  in 
this  match  as  she  pleases,  who  extremely  affects  the  good  success 
thereof;  and  so.  Sir  Robert  Carr  tells  me,  doth  our  young  queen, 
which  hath  drawn  the  king  to  wish  it  too, — so  as  I  hope  we  shall 
shortly  have  those  worthy  ladies  here.  For  if  Mr.  Matthias  return 
with  such  an  answer  as  is  expected,  the  young  lord  will  presently 
go  over  and  solemnize  the  marriage  there,  who  had  been  his  own 
messenger,  and  was  extreme  earnest  to  have  been  so,  but  that  his 
mother  thought  it  fitter  all  other  circumstances  should  first  be 
determined  on,  lest,  Madame  de  la  Tremouille  not  liking  our  English 
way,  nor  those  offers  that  can  be  made  out  of  my  Lord  of  Derby's 
estate,  he  might,  and  she  too,  have  parted  upon  terms  of  some  dis- 
advantage. 

I  hear  that  my  Lady  of  Derby's  offers  (to  whom  her  lord  wholly 
leaves  both  his  children  and  affairs)  are,  that  the  portion  Mad*^  de 
la  Tremonille  brings,  shall  be,  if  so  her  friends  desire,  laid  out  in 
lands  to  be  settled  upon  her  and  her  children ;  or,  for  want  of  such, 
on  her  heirs,  so  as  that  the  rent  will  be  (neither)  to  my  Lord  Strange 
DOT  his  house,  if  he  have  no  children  by  her.  For  jointure,  they 
propound  the  like  that  either  of  the  two  Countesses  of  Derby  hat, 
which,  so  much  already  being  out  in  jointure,  is  a  large  proportion ; 
and  she  is  sure  to  be  well  provided,  that  shall  have  such  an  interest 
to  boot  in  what  she  brings.  For  their  present  maintenance,  I  know 
not — for  I  forgot  to  ask — what  my  Lady  of  Derby  offers;  but  am 
sure  she  will  not  be  strait-handed  in  that,  dealing  so  frankly  in 
the  rest;  and  having  what  this  young  lady  brings,  they  will  not 
want  means  to  live  like  children  of  the  houses  they  come  of,  till 
they  be  in  possession  of  the  earldom,  the  revenue  whereof  will 
daily  better,  being  of  unracked  land,  and  no  younger  brothers'  nor 
daughters'  portions  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  but  two  great  jointures 
to  come  in,  and  no  debt  at  all  to  trouble  them.  I  doubt  not  but 
Madame  de  la  Tremouille,  being  so  wise  a  lady,  will  see  the  advan- 
taget  of  thot  bestowing  her  daughter  ;  and  I  think  she  cannot  have 
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•D.  I6f5.  ^  better  counsel  given  her  than  to  meet  my  Lady  of  Derby  half 
way  in  forwardness,  that  it  may  not  depend.  For  if,  because  we  on 
this  side  are  so  free,  she  —  as  is  the  disposition  of  some — should  be 
the  more  reserved,  and  insist  too  curiously  on  over-large  demands, 
she  will  mar  what  she  would  make,  which  I  conceive  is  not  her 
intention,  being  come  so  far  on  the  occasion. 

I  send  you  Sir  Robert  Carr*s  letter  to  me,  in  con6rmation  of 
part  of  mine :  when  you  have  read  it,  I  pray  you  throw  it  in  the 
fire.  I  shall,  within  a  day  or  two,  write  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
some  reasons  why  it  will  be  best  she  set  a  full  and  speedy  end  to 
this,  wherein  she  is  so  much  trusted,  and  so  great  respect  is  shewed 
to  her ;  and  you  shall,  I  think,  do  your  country  people  a  very  good 
office  to  quicken  them,  that  they  use  no  unnecessary  delay,  lest 
something  come  betwixt  to  cross  what  is  like  to  prove  so  well  for 
at!  parties. 

This  treaty  hath  brought  into  my  thoughts  another  I  should 
willingly  enter  into,  and  whereof  I  have  had  some  speech  with  Sir 
Theodore  Mayerne,  which  I  have  entreated  him  to  impart  unto  you 
more  particularly  ;  yet  I  will  myself  add,  that  considering  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  House  of  Rohan,  and  the  future  danger  of  the 
whole  party  of  the  religion  in  France,  I  think  it  might  be  a  happi- 
ness to  Mad"**  de  Rohan,  and  of  great  use  to  her  friends,  if  she 
were  lodged  in  so  noble  a  family,  and  where,  I  dare  undertake,  she 
would  be  honoured  according  to  her  merit.  If  her  portion  be  such 
as  a  part  of  it  may  go  to-  the  clearing  a  debt  which  lies  on  that 
estate,  whatsoever  she  hath  more  will  not  be  required,  but  left  to 
her  own  free  disposing.  If  this  will  be  hearkened  unto,  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  have  such  an  interest  in  the  father,  as  whatao- 
erer  we  should  undertake,  he  will  make  good,  though  himself  were 
not  acquainted  with  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  if  any  from  Madame 
de  Rohan  had  commission  to  deal  in  it,  we  would  presently  send 
for  him,  who  is  all  nobleness,  discretion,  and  goodnen. 

If  you  taste  this,  I  should  be  glad,  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  have 
conference  with  you  about  it ;  for  many  points  touching  it  that  are 
not  to  be  discoursed  by  letter,  your  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  wiU 
easily  take  hold  of.  Many  I  forbear  here  to  mention;  one  only  I 
will  not  omit,  and  that  is,  to  recommend  unto  you  aecrccy  in  tbk, 
whether  it  die  in  the  birth  or  be  proceeded  in;  for  that  is  necet- 
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Miy,  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  confess  I  so  heartily  wish  (if  it  A.D. 
appear  likely  to  prove  well  for  both  parties)  the  good  success  of 
this,  that  I  know  not  a  second  employment  I  should  so  gladly  apply 
myself  unto,  loving  as  a  brother  the  father  of  the  one,  and  reve- 
rencing those  excellent  virtues  that  are  so  much  admired  both  in 
the  mother  and  daughter.  I  have  enjoined  my  father  Mayeme  not 
to  break  the  seal  I  have  set  on  his  lips,  except  it  be  to  open  them 
to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  whom  yet  I  have  had  no  speech  of 
this ;  for  it  is  but  a  night  old  with  myself.  The  same  liberty  I  con- 
sent to  your  taking,  whom  I  earnestly  entreat  to  take  me  for 

Your  very  affectionate  friend. 

Your  wife  was  well  yesterday  morning.  L.  Bedford. 

More  Lodge,  in  haste,  this  2d  of  October.' 

The  parties  for  whom  the  countess  was  so  much  inter* 
ested,  were  married  in  the  June  of  1626.  In  July,  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Tremouille  accompanied  the  young  couple 
into  England ;  and  whilst  here  was  entertained  at  the  king*8 
expense,  who  complimented  her  and  her  daughter  with 
magnificent  banquets  at  Whitehall,  as  did  the  queen  at 
Somerset  House. 

One  of  the  learned  pursuits  of  Lady  Bedford  was  the 
study  of  medallic  history,  and  the  collection  of  ancient  coins. 
Towards  this,  in  1626,  she  received  some  valuable  additions 
firom  Sir  Thomas  Roe  (ambassador  to  the  sultan,  as  he  had 
previously  been  to  the  Mogul),  whose  highly  interesting 
published  negotiations  evince  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  sagacious,  virtuous,  and  accomplished  minbters  that 
England  had  yet  produced;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the 
press  of  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure 
to  cultivate  his  taste  for  learning  and  rtrhi,  —  collecting, 
during  his  travels,   many  valuable  manuscripts  as  well  as 

»  Uarl.  MSS.  cod.  7000.  28.  p.  110. 
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LD.  I6f6.  medals  of  the  east,  and  enriching  with  antique  marbles  the 
galleries  that  were  then  forming  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others.     The  letter  with  which 
he  accompanied  his  present  is   one   of  the  most  beautiful 
expositions  that  we  possess  upon  the  subject,  being  equally 
clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive.^     To  her  knowledge  of 
medals  and  skill  in  languages,  was  joined  the  love  of  horti- 
culture, a  taste  which,  adopted  after  her  retirement  from 
court,  proves  how  little  its  atmosphere  had  disqualified  her 
from  relishing  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  and 
how  easily  she  could  create  to  herself  new  sources  of  interest 
and  delight.    The  king  having,  m  1617,  granted  to  her  and 
her  husband  the  manor  of  More  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  she 
the  following  year  presented  to  her  kinsman,  William  Har- 
rington, her  remaining  interest  in  Twickenham  Park,  and 
transferred  her  residence  to  the  More.     It  was  here  that  she 
laid  out  and  completed,  '*  with  great  care,  excellent  con- 
trivance, and  much  cost,"  that  garden  which  obtained  from 
Sir  William  Temple  the  praise  of  being,  both  in  figure  and 
disposition,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect,  and  altogether 
the  sweetest  place,  which  he  had  ever  seen  either  in  England 
or  in  foreign  countries ;  the  remembrance  of  which,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  years,  was  to  him,  he  says,  '*  too  pleasant 
for  him  ever  to  forget."'     Although  in  the  principle  of  its 
formation  the  countess  did  not  sufficiently  depart  from  those 
Italian  types  which  long  after  her  day  continued  to  influence 
the  style  of  English  gardens,  yet,  with  the  usual  combina- 
tion of  terraces,   balustrades,   alcoves,   and  aribours,   inter- 
spersed  amidst  fruit   borders   and   flower  parterres,  —  her 
native  taste  led  her  to  throw  oflf  some  of  the  coBtomary 

'  It  is  to  b€  met  with  in  his  **  Negotiations,*'  vol.  ▼.  p.  583. 
•  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  fbl.  IT20,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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trmmmelfl  of  preyailing  art — to  banish  the  barbarity  of  aJ).  h 
**  topiary  work/'  as  it  was  called,  which  consisted  in  tor- 
turing the  shrubs  and  hedges  into  all  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous forms,  —  and  to  cover,  instead,  her  corridors  for 
summer  shade  with  the  loose  foliage  of  vines,  to  plant 
the  borders  of  her  walks  with  standard  laurels,  which  in 
winter  and  summer  had  all  the  beauty  of  orange-trees  out 
of  blossom,  and  to  plant  a  separate  portion  of  her  grounds 
entirely  with  greens  that  combined  with  shade  and  wildness 
the  charm  of  agreeable  seclusion  and  perennial  verdure; 
whilst  she  superadded  to  the  usual  embellishments  of  foun- 
tain, vase,  and  statue,  grottos  of  spar,  of  shell-work,  and 
of  rock.  It  was  the  beau  ideal  of  Bacon's  fancy  of  a  garden 
realised,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  imitated, 
on  various  scales  of  magnificence  and  taste,  by  the  English 
gentry  and  nobility  of  that  period.  Her  devotion  to  the  art 
attracted  the  notice  of  Castelvetri,  an  Italian,  who  dedicated 
to  her  his  treatise  on  the  various  esculents  and  fruits  that 
were  then  cultivated  for  the  table,  in  his  own  country. 

In  some  of  these  occupations,  it  is  probable  that  the 
eaii  participated,  although  the  equal  tenour  of  his  un- 
ambitious course  has  attracted  little  comment  from  con- 
temporary writers.  Whetstone  dedicated  to  him  his  poem 
on  the  ^*  Life,  Death,  and  Divine  Virtues"  of  his  grandsire; 
and  a  few  notes  of  his  own  occur,  principally  to  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  one  of  which  is  affixed,  as  an  indication,  however 
trifling,  of  his  not  ungraceful  turn  of  thought.^ 

*  Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  Sir  Robert  Cottx>.v. 

Sir, —  I  should  very  ill  deserve  the  respect  you  declared  to  have  ever 
present  with  you  of  me,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Burgess's  coming  to  you, 
if  I  should  content  myself  only  to  hear  thereof,  without  so  much  as  rendering 
aflectionate  thanks  for  so  K^eat  an  expression  of  friendly  kindness ;  whereof 
that  you  may  know  I  have  the  siense  I  ouglit,  these  lines  attend  you, — the 
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3.i6t7.  He  died  the  3d  of  May  1627,  and  on  Wednesday  night, 
the  11th,  was  privately  interred  at  Chenies.  The  health  of 
the  countess  was  at  the  same  time  so  fast  declining,  that  it 
was  conjectured  by  a  correspondent  of  the  times  that  **  she 
would  not  long  outlive  her  husband."^  The  presentiment  was 
accomplished.  She  died  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month; 
but  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  she  was  interred  at 
Chenies  or  in  Rutlandshire.  A  singular  fate  has  attended 
her  memory.  After  having  passed,  with  unblemished  repu- 
tation and  celebrity,  through  all  the  phases  of  a  reigning 
fiEtvourite  and  beauty,  in  a  court  by  no  means  the  most 
guarded  and  discreet;  after  carrying  with  her  into  retire- 
ment the  friendship  and  affection  of  the  wise,  the  learned, 
and  the  good,  untouched  by  the  least  stroke  of  that  calumny 
and  satire  in  which  such  writers  as  Weldon  and  Osborne 
have  indulged, — her  fame  has  been  aspersed,  and  her  dis- 
position grossly  misrepresented,  by  two  commentators  upon 
portraits  in  the  last  century.  It  is  a  common  error  for 
such  vrriters,  in  speaking  of  long- departed  characters,  to 
indulge  in  the  expression  of  general  and  decisive  judgments, 
finom  the  knowledge  of  a  few  isolated  facts  distinct  from  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  must  have  been  connected. 
Grrainger  found  Drayton  acknowledging  that  the  coantess 
*' rained  upon  him  her  sweet  showers  of  gold,'*  and  thinking 

protest  in  my  name  that  that  care  of  yours  iiath  made  such  an  impression  of 
gratitude  in  me  as  will  not  wear  out,  but  appear  manifestly,  if  ever  I  can  6nd 
how  to  give  a  proof  that  I  am 

Your  thankful  and  affectionate  cousin, 

BfiDFOlD.* 

Mort;  Lodge,  this  9ih  of  Feb.  1626-6. 

>  Birch  MSS.    Mr.  Mead  to  Sir  M.  Stuteville,  June  2,  1627. 


'  MSS.  Cott  JuUut,  C.  ir.  foU  164. 
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only  of  those  later  reigns,  when  every  dedication  had  its  fee,  AJ>. 
pronounces  that  those  showers  were  bribes  for  adulation,  and 
the  praises  of  Donne  and  Daniel  but  venal  tributes  to  her 
boundless  vanity.  He  found  a  few  verses  of  Ben  Jonson, 
thanking  her  for  a  buck  which  she  had  promised  him,  and 
hence  Jonson  also,  the  indignant  satirist  of  every  thing  servile 
and  unmanly,  must  be  classed  amongst  her  parasiteSj  although 
such  was  his  genuine  admiration,  that  even  in  addressii^ 
other  ladies,  he  cannot  suppress  his  estimation  of  her  merit.^ 

Pennant  carried  his  researches  somewhat  farther.  He 
found  her  selling  her  ancestral  estates  at  Ezton  and  Burley; 
and  not  considering,  that  from  want  of  offspring  she  had  no 
very  powerful  motive  for  retaining  them,  loudly  exclaims 
against  her  profusion  and  extravagance,  and  echoes  the  same 
unmeaning  cry  of  insatiable  vanity ;  not  omitting,  at  the  same 
time,  a  meet  at  her  being  far  **  too  sublime"  for  an  atten* 
tion  *Ho  domestic  aflfairs,"  and  at  the  character  for  taste 
which  she  established  before  death.  That  she  was  profuse, 
cannot  be  denied ;  for  her  husband  certainly  alienated  some 
of  his  estates  in  the  West  of  England  and  Northumberland: 
bat  profusion  then  was  far  less  the  fault  of  the  individual 
than  of  the  age,  as  might  be  instanced  from  almost  every 
page  of  the  court  correspondence  extant.  And  if  she  dis» 
pensed  her  treasures  prodigally,  it  was  not  merely,  like  most 
other  ladies  in  the  circle  of  the  court — 

"  Celebrar  giochi  illustri,  e  pompe  liete," 
but  also  with  a  loftier  and  less  selfish  aim, 

'*  Nutrire  e  fecoudar  V  arte  e  gl*  ingegni." 

Her  fiEuther  vindication  is  lefl  to  the  just  remarks  of  Mr. 
Lodge,  whose  estimate  of  character  and  action  is  generally 

'  See  his  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Rutland,  in  which  he  oohly  asserts 
the  di^ty  of  his  tribe,  and  his  sense  of  Lady  Bedford's  deserts,  under  the 
name  of  Lucinda. 
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D.  ten.  the  result  of  a  judgment  clear,  candid,  and  acute,  when 
it  does  not  verge  upon  that  line  where  the  springs  of  party 
feeling  are  too  obviously  permitted  to  escape.  **  Her  cha- 
racter/' he  remarks,  *^  through  a  strange  envious  perverse- 
ness,  seems  to  have  been  undervalued,  because  she  was  in 
her  time  the  object  of  almost  universal  praise  from  those  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  genius,  as  well  as  to  express 
that  judgment.  Men  of  talent  and  taste  in  our  day  have 
condescended,  for  the  sake  of  abusing  her,  to  fall  into  the 
proverbial  nonsense  that  poets  can  only  lie  and  flatter. 
Grainger,  in  whose  very  agreeable  book  we  may  frequently 
trace  the  peculiarities  of  another  mind  and  pen,  tells  us 
that  she  purchased  all  their  complaisance  with  money,  that 
they  '  in  return  were  as  lavish  of  their  incense,'  and  that, 
upon  *  a  moderate  calculation,  she  paid  them  as  much  for 
their  panegyrics  as  Octavia  did  Virgil  for  his  encomium 
on  Marcellus.'  Pennant,  in  mentioning  a  portrait  of  her 
with  which  he  chanced  to  meet,  calls  her  *that  fantastic 
lady,'  chai^ges  her  with  vanity  and  extravagance,  and  speaks 
scornfully  of  the  earl,  because  he  endured  her.  Thus  these 
gentlemen  have  bestowed  perhaps  more  imagination,  not  to 
say  fiction,  in  their  sober  prose,  than  she  received  at  the 
hands  of  all  her  poets;  for  certain  it  is,  that  they  could 
not  have  stated  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  their  invectives." 

There  are  at  Wobum  Abbey  two  portraits  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Bedford.  The  one  represents  him  sitting,  in  a  suit 
of  black  and  gold,  with  a  high-crown  hat,  and  his  right  arm 
in  a  sash  or  sling ;  the  other,  in  a  similar  costume,  standing, 
with  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  table.     ''  A*.  1616." 

Those  of  the  countess  are  more  numerous.  The  first,  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  is  a  fine  piunting,  ascribed  by  Walpole  to 
Gerard  Ilouthorst:  in  this  she  is  habited  in  black,  with  a 
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roflr,  and  a  coronet  on  her  head,  sitting,  with  her  face  reclin-  A.D, 
ing  on  her  hand  :  it  has  been  engraved  for  the  *'  Illustrious 
Portraits. **    A  similar  one  exists  at  Alloa,  painted  in  1620, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  which  Pennant  attributes 
to  Cornelius  Jansen. 

The  second,  at  Wobum,  represents  her  somewhat  younger, 
in  that  *' fantastic  habit"  which  excited  Pennant's  spleen, — 
a  large  transparent  yeil  distended  behind  her,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  dancing. 

A  third  is  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  full- 
length,  with  red  stockings,  and  otherwise  singularly  attired; 
the  features  somewhat  caricatured,  and  the  figure  standing 
amidst  clouds. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  possesses  a  fourth ;  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  half-length  miniature  by  Nicholas 
Hilliard ;  with  more  open  bosom,  her  hair  curled,  habited 
in  a  beautiful  flowered  dress,  a  large  veil  floating  from  her 
head-dress,  a  chain  around  her  neck.  It  has  been  privately 
engraved  for  the  possessor,  in  a  circle,  by  R.  Cooper.  It 
does  not  appear  from  what  picture  the  old  engraving  by 
Simon  Pass  was  executed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT 

OP  THE  TROUBLES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A.D.  1625  —  1638. 

Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford  . . .  Marriage  of  his  daughters . . .  Lady  Brooke 
. . .  Lady  Bristol  . . .  Lady  Carlisle  . . .  Lady  Newport  ...  He  signs  the 
noted  petition  on  the  English  peerage  . . .  Displeasure  of  the  king  . . . 
Maxims  of  the  new  king's  govemment . . .  Rising  opposition  in  the  Com- 
mons . . .  Earl  of  Bedford  strenuous  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject . . .  Petition  of  Right,  1628  . . .  Royal  message  . . .  Singular  agitation 
of  the  Commons . . .  Dissolution  of  the  Patriotic  Parliament . . .  Pene- 
cution  of  its  members . . .  Star-chamber  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
1629 . . .  Drainage  of  the  Fens,  1630  . . .  Marriage  of  Lord  Russell,  1637 
. . .  Negotiations  for  another  alliance . . .  Amusing  letter  of  Lord  Digby, 
1637  . . .  Marriage  connexions  of  his  other  sons  . . .  Earl  of  Bedford's 
intervention  on. behalf  of  Lady  Pembroke,  1638. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  succeeded  in  his  style  and 
honours  by  his  cousin  Francis,  the  only  son  of  the  heroic 
William,  baron  of  Thomhaugh.  He  had,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  accompanied  his  father  into  Ireland,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  recall,  being  then  about  twelve  years  old. 
He  appears  to  have  attended  Sir  William  in  his  Irish 
diversions,  if  not  in  his  expeditions,  being  represented  in  a 
curious  painting  of  that  time,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  a  white 
hunting  jacket,  with  green  hose,  two  dogs  in  couples  near 
him,  and  a  hawk  upon  his  hand.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
James  at  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1607,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  united  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 
Catharine,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Griles 
Brydges,    third    I^rd   Chandos  of  Sudeley,  *   by   Frances , 

'  Anns ;  ur^rntf  on  a  cross  m6/^,  a  leopard's  head  vr. 
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dmoghter  of  Edward  Clinton^  Earl  of  Lincoln ;   their  mar-  A.D. 
riage  settlement  being  dated  February  22,  1608. 

In  the  happy  privacy  of  lettered  and  domestic  ease,  his 
early  years  of  manhood  had  flown  by  with  scarce  a  record. 
In  1621,  having  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Amersham,  he 
had  successfully  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  new  charter 
restoring  to  that  town  its  ancient  right  of  sending  burgesses 
to  parliament.^  For  the  establishment  of  such  questioned 
privileges  as  these  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  having  re- 
ceived at  one  of  the  inns  of  court*  the  education  of  a 
lawyer,  which  had  induced,  upon  a  mind  naturally  strong, 
inductive,  and  sagacious,  a  habit  of  patient  thought  and 
close  investigation.  These  powers  of  his  studious  and  ener- 
getic intellect  he  was  daily  engaged  in  sharpening,  by  an 
examination  of  the  various  religious  and  political  c<mtro- 
versies  that  were  then  under  debate.  The  discussions  in 
the  later  parliaments  of  James,  to  which,  after  his  father's 
decease,  he  was  summoned  by  writ  as  a  baron  of  the  realm, 
had  strongly  rivetted  his  attention.  He  attached  himself 
then  to  the  society  of  such  men  as  Elliot,  Selden,  and 
Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  and  directed  his  studies  to  the  pre- 
cedents, the  usages,  and  power  of  former  parliaments, 
grounding  himself  deeply  in  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the 
laws  as  they  bore  upon  the  weighty  questions  then  for  the 
first  time  broadly  mooted ;  and  superadding,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, to  the  accumulated  sentiments  and  authorities  of 
such  patriots  as  these,  the  comments  of  his  own  vigorous 
and  enlightened  intellect.  This  is  evinced  by  the  voluminous 
observations  entered  in  his  common-place  books,  which  also 

■  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton.    Harl.  MSS. 

*  His  shield  of  amis  was  painted  in  the  laige  semicircular  window  of 
Grayi  iwi,  at  ap|)ears  by  the  engraving  in  Dugdale's  **  Ortgines  Judictalea," 
p.  300. 
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>.  i6ti.  shew,  though  written  in  a  rapid  hand  unfortunately  little 
I^ble,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  parliamentary  debate  to 
which  he  listened,  a  book  which  he  read,  a  sermon  which 
he  heard,  or  a  subject  to  which  he  gave  his  steady  thoughts, 
that  was  not  systematically  subjected  by  him  to  analysis, 
and  in  some  shape  or  other  made  to  furnish  accessories  to 
his  wit  or  weapons  for  his  wisdom.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
saturnine  in  either  his  aspect  or  disposition;  but  oyer  the 
severe  and  studious  temper  of  his  thoughts  was  diffused  a 
spirit  of  benignant  charity,  iruitfol  in  deeds  of  beneficence 
to  others,  like  the  exuberant  foliage  and  clusters  that  mantle 
on  the  gnarled  vine. 

He  had,  by  the  above  lady,  besides  other  ofispring  who 
will  be  hereafter  noticed,  four  daughters,  Catharine,  Anne, 
Margaret,  and  Diana ;  all  of  whom  rivetted  regard  or 
engaged  admiration  by  their  personal  attractions,  though 
varying  considerably  in  their  style  of  beauty.  From  their 
portraits  preserved  at  Wobum  Abbey,  their  characteristic 
distinctions  may,  with  but  little  aid  from  fancy,  be  deariy 
and  significantly  traced. 

Catharine,  the  eldest,  bom  in  1614,  appears  first  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  a  large  ruff  encircling  her  neck,  and  setting 
off  to  great  advantage  a  countenance  full  of  gentleness  and 
calm  reflection.  Her  auburn  hair,  thrown  back  in  perfSect 
plainness,  is  behind  fastened  with  a  sprig  of  laurel.  In  the 
full  maturity  of  womanhood  she  is  again  presented  to  us, 
in  a  dark  costume  of  almost  puritanical  severity,  which,  not- 
withstanding, well  comports  with  the  regular  fieatures  of  her 
oval  face,  and  an  expression  indicative  of  great  simplicity  of 
character — the  placid  gentleness  of  earlier  years  settled  into  a 
composed  and  dignified  sedateness.  But  for  the  bunch  of 
flowers  at  her  breast,  she  might  be  deemed  a  recluse  or  nun. 
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She  was  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  Robert  Grevilley  A.D, 
second  Lord  Brooke^,  then  recently  returned  from  his  con- 
tinental travels.  He  had  been  adopted  as  a  son,  in  defimlt 
of  oflfspring,  by  his  cousin,  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Phil^ 
Sidney's  well-known  literary  friend,  who  conferred  upon 
him  an  education  well  befitting  the  title  and  inheritance  to 
which  he  destined  him.  To  these  Sir  Robert  had  the  regret 
to  be  prematurely  called,  by  the  assassination  of  his  kinsman 
in  1628.  The  political  sentiments  entertained  at  this  period 
by  the  young  Lord  Brooke,  for  he  had  but  just  passed  his 
minority,  were  much  in  unison  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford's* 
His  ardent  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  imbibed  by 
travelled  intercourse  with  the  religionists  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  still  farther  increased  by  the  influence  of 
the  earl's  opinions,  led  him  at  a  future  period  to  view 
with  equal  indignation  and  impatience  the  rapid  progress 
which  the  monarchy  was  making  towards  despotism,  and 
to  take  a  prominent  part  with  his  compatriots  in  curbing  its 
career. 

Anne,  the  second  daughter,  was  bom  in  1616.  Her 
countenance,  synunetrical  in  all  its  features,  transparent  in  its 
tints,  and  illuminated  with  eyes  that  gave  to  its  expression 
somewhat  of  an  imperial,  but  by  no  means  an  imperious 
character,  exhibits  a  luxuriant  beauty  sublimed  above  her 
sister's  by  the  superior  intellect  beaming  on  her  forehead* 
Her  auburn  hair,  disposed  on  each  side  of  her  (ace  in  a  mol* 
titude  of  ringlets,  is  bound  in  a  Grecian  knot  behmd  with 
strings  of  pearl.  She  is  habited  in  a  drapery  of  blue,  and 
would  appear  likely  to  have  captivated  at  the  very  first  sight 
the  aflfections  of  that  extraordinary  nobleman  to  whom  she 

'  Artnt ;  sabie^on  a  cross  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or^  6ve  pellett  of  Um  finM. 
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K  idti.  came  to  be  united.  George  Digby,^  the  son  of  that  earl  of 
Bristol  who  had  been  employed  as  ambassador  in  Spain  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Prince  Charles  made  their 
romantic  journey  thither,  had  very  early  in  life  given  proofs 
of  varied  and  commanding  talent.  When  his  father  lay  a 
*  prisoner  in  the  tower,  the  young  Lord  Digby  undertook  on 
his  behalf  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Commons,  which  he 
delivered  at  the  bar,  with  an  appropriate  speech,  the  modest 
confidence  of  which,  in  connexion  with  his  extreme  youth, 
graceful  person,  and  ingenuous  features,  excited  no  small 
admiration.  He  was  distinguished  at  Oxford  by  his  attain- 
ments in  every  walk  of  literature,  and  returned  from  his 
travels  the  most  accomplished  young  man  of  this,  or  per- 
haps of  any  other  nation ;  a  distinction  to  which  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  the  winning  grace  of  his  deportment  gave 
peculiar  lustre.  It  is  at  this  period  of  his  popularity  and 
promise  that  he  is  depicted,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Russell,  by  the  unrivalled  pencil  of  Vandyck,  in  a  painting 
at  Althorp,  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
once  seen  it.*  Tlie  retired  life  which  his  father,  after  his 
liberation,  found  it  desirable  to  lead,  proved  of  eminent  ad- 
vantage to  Lord  Digby ;  for,  finding  no  footing  at  court,  he 
went  down  to  Sherborne  Castle,  where  he  cultivated  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  men  of  quality  and  talents  who 
resorted  thither  for  the  earls  society.  He  gave  his  leisure 
hours  there  exclusively  to  books  and  study,  the  intenseness 
of  which  was  attested  by  his  acquisitions  in  the  abstruse 
branches  of  philosophy,  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
fathers,  and  his  own  controversial  writings.  With  the  poets 
of  his  own  and  ancient  times  he  was  intimately  conversant ; 

*  Anns ;  aiyrc,  a  fleur-de-lis  argent, 

'  A  repetition  of  this  picture,  by  the  same  artist,  is  at  Wohum  Abbey. 
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the  fcreci  which  he  wrote  are  said  to  hare  displayed  great  A.D.  i( 
liTelinem  of  fitncj ;  in  short,  he  appears  to  have  excelled 
in  ererj  walk  of  art  and  science  to  which  his  inclination 
wandered.  Snch  was  Lord  Digbj  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write ;  his  brilliant  qaalities  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  his 
infirmities,  unqaickened  yet  into  action  by  his  restlessness 
and  impetuosity  of  temper,  unnoticed  or  unknown.  Later 
in  life,  when  his  ardent  temperament  impelled  him  into  the 
tumultuous  stir  of  public  life,  he  suffered  himself  unfortu- 
nately to  be  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  current,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  new  tide  of  thought,  or  fluctuation  of  am- 
Intion.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  putting  on  new  shapes  of 
character,  as  though,  like  Proteus,  to  baffle  apprehension; 
and  hence  his  whole  mind,  as  well  as  conduct,  appeared  fiill 
ci  shining  inconsistencies.  Still,  through  every  phase  of 
character,  whether  dark  or  bright,  into  which  his  passions  or 
his  fancy  carried  him,  his  engaging  personal  qualities  never 
fafled  to  conciliate  affection,  even  when  they  failed  to  shield 
firom  condemnation  the  errors  into  which  he  was  betrayed. 

Margaret,  the  third  daughter,  was  bom  in  1618.  Her 
features  were  cast  in  a  yet  finer  mould  of  form  than  Lady 
Bristol's,  with  somewhat  less  strength  of  character  in  their 
expression ;  but  this  disparity  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  ineffable  sweetness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  contour  of  her 
lips,  which  breathed  an  unaffected  air  of  half-angelic  good- 
ness. There  was  in  Lady  Bristol's  aspect  that  which  might 
seem  to  challenge  admiration  :  the  repose  of  Lady  Margaret's 
spoke  of  feminine  reserve  and  delicacy,  regulating  and  giving 
dignity  to  a  spirit  that  appeared  ^^  to  love  whate*er  it  looked 
upon."  There  was  less  power  of  thought  enthroned  upon 
her  forehead,  but  in  concert  with  the  language  of  her  eyes 
and  lipa,  it  beamed  with  a  pure,  a  quiet,  and  a  happy  beauty 

VOL.  II.  K 
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[)•  16S1.  that  would  assuredly  realise  every  promise  which  it  made  to 
a  virtuous  taste  or  an  enamoured  fancy.  Her  hair,  of  rather 
a  darker  tint  than  that  of  her  two  sisters,  hung  in  long  ring- 
lets on  her  neck,  enwreathed  with  a  few  simple  flowers  that 
received  rather  than  imparted  adornment  to  her  person.  She 
was  married  at  an  early  age  to  James  Hay,  afterwards  second 
Earl  of  Carlisle,^  whose  father  filled  so  eminent  a  part  in  the 
transactions  of  this  reign,  and  who  ran  so  eccentric  a  course 
in  the  career  of  pomp  and  prodigality. 

Diana,  the  earl's  fourth  daughter,  was  bom  in  1622. 
She  blended  in  her  countenance  the  predominating  qualities 
of  her  two  next  elder  sisters ;  but  of  the  two,  it  possessed 
more  of  Lady  Carlisle's  benignity  than  Lady  Bristol's  loftiness. 
Its  prevalent  expression  was  that  of  a  candid  and  a  tranquil 
spirit,  owing  more,  in  its  power  of  pleasing,  to  the  grace  of 
r^ularity  and  calm  composure,  than  to  the  active  charm  of 
animated  thought.  She  was  married  to  Francis,  the  eldest 
son  (by  Rachel,  daughter  of  John  Levison,  Esq.,  of  Tren- 
tham)  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,'  of  High  Ercall,  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  gentleman  who,  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  1.,  came  to  be  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Lord  New- 
port, by  letters  patent  granted  in  the  year  1642. 

In  forming  or  cultivating  these  family  connexions,  the 
current  of  Lord  Bedford's  life  had  passed  equally  and  brightly 
on.  The  first  public  token  of  his  political  sentiments  that 
he  appears  to  have  given,  was  in  vindication  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  English  hereditary  peerage,  which  had  been 
violated  by  the  precedence  claimed  and  given  to  the  many 
English  peers  with  Irish  and  Scotch  titles,  which  James 
the   First  had   recently  created.      Thirty-two  of  the  more 

'  Arms ;  argent ^  3  escutcheons  gulet. 

'  Aims ;  argtntf  a  chevron  gulet  between  three  leoptrdt*-h«adf  asMr. 
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mneient  nobility,  resenting  tliose  marks  of  fayouritism,  which  A  D.  i 
seemed  to  throw  disparagement  upon  themselves,  and  re- 
solved at  least,  says  Wilson,  that  the  king  should  see  they 
were  oflTended  by  it,  joined  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  that 

time  Baron  Thomhaugh,  in  signing  a  bold  petition  to  the 

• 

king ;  wherein,  without  seeking  to  limit  his  prerogative,  they 
prayed,  "  that  they  might  challenge  and  preserve  their  birth- 
right, and  take  no  more  notice,  to  their  own  prejudice,  of 
such  titulars  than  did  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  be  excused 
if  in  civil  courtesy  they  gave  them  not  the  respect  which  was 
generally  accorded  to  the  real  Scotch  and  Irish  peerage, 
seeing  that,  whilst  bom  and  inheritanced  under  the  English 
laws,  those  gentlemen  had,  by  importunity,  procured  these 
foreign  titles  only  to  the  injury  of  the  English  hereditary 
peers."* 

An  appeal  of  so  novel  a  character  (for  any  union  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  kingly  will,  in  1621 — the  days  of  the  royal 
warrant  and  the  Star-chamber — was  a  thing  till  then  un- 
dreamt of),  appeared  likely  in  no  small  degree  to  rouse  the 
anger  of  a  prince  so  jealous  of  his  loved  prerogative  as  James. 
Of  this  the  associated  nobles  were  aware ;  but  they  took  an 
effectual  method  of  rendering  it  innocuous,  as  we  learn  from 
the  following  unpublished  letter  of  a  contemporary  writer. 

Joseph  Mead,  Esq.  to  Sir  M.  Stuteville. 

Christ's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Feb.  25, 1620-1. 

Worthy  Sir, — I  am  told,  that  upon  Tuesday  there  was  another 
petition  tendered  to  his  majesty  from  the  Upper  House,  whereunto 
thirty-three  of  the  nobility  had  subscribed  their  names,  and  resolved 
all  together  jointly  to  prefer  it  to  his  majesty;  as  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  the  danger  which  might  come  to  any  particular,  in  case 

•  Nichols's  Progresses  of  James  I.,  toI.  iii.  p.  655. 
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D.  16S1.  majesty  should  be  offended.  What  their  petition  was  I  could  not 
hear;  however,  the  king  would  not  give  them  admittance  to  his  pre- 
sence, but  commanded  them  that  they  should  deliver  their  petition 
to  his  privy  council,  to  be  considered  of,  which  they  refused  to 
do ;  alleging  that  they  accounted  themselves  at  this  time  not  to  be 
inferior,  or  any  way  subordinate  to  his  privy  council,  but  above 
them  ;  and  that  it  was  without  example,  and  not  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  privy  council  to  have  the  examination 
or  cognizance  of  matters  of  parliament,  which  is  the  highest  court 
in  the  kingdom,  and  not  inferior  to  any  other.  At  which  answer 
his  majesty  was  highly  displeased,  and  redoubled  his  command- 
ment, but  they  would  not  obey.  Whereupon  he  sent  the  prince 
unto  them,  and  commanded  them  to  deliver  it  unto  him.  Then 
they  desired  some  time  of  consultation,  which  done,  they  told  his 
highness,  that  if  he  would  make  open  protestation  unto  them  that 
he  received  it  not  as,  or  in  the  name  of  a  privy  counsellor,  and 
would  promise,  upon  his  honour,  not  to  deliver  it  unto  any  but 
his  majesty^s  own  hand,  and  besides  undertake  to  bring  them 
all  to  his  father's  presence,  they  would  then  deliver  it  unto  him  — 
otherwise  not. 

When  these  conditions  would  not  be  entertained,  nor  they  other- 
wise for^o  their  petition,  at  last  his  majesty  sends  for  the  foremost 
of  them,  which  was  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  chief  peer,  and  com- 
manded him  to  deliver  the  petition,  supposing  that  he  had  it. 
But  he,  according  as  was  agreed  amongst  them,  before  he  entered, 
delivered  it  to  the  rest,  and  so  informed  his  majesty  that  he  had  it 
not.  Whereupon  his  majesty  sends  for  a  second,  and  so  for  a 
third,  who  leaving  their  petition  as  before,  told  his  majesty  they 
had  it  not  Whereat,  his  majesty  much  moved,  asked.  Who  had 
it  ?  Answer  was  made,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  who  being  likewise 
called  in,  and  answering  that  he  had  not  the  petition,  but  had 
given  it  to  the  next,  at  length  they  told  his  majesty,  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  send  for  any  more  of  them,  for  they  were  fully  resolved 
not  to  deliver  it,  unless  they  were  admitted  all  together.  Wheie- 
upon  his  majesty,  wonderfully  incensed,  sent  them  all  away,  re 
infecto,  and  said,  that  he  would  come  into  parliament  himself,  and 
bring  them  all  to  the  bar ;  as  he  had  before  threatened  that  he 
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would  find  him  oat  that  packed  them  together,  and  make  hhn  A.D. 

smart  for  it.   These  things  I  am  told  by  such  as  came  from  London 

on  Wednesday.* 

1  am,  &c.  &c.  Joseph  Mead. 

The  whole  incident  is  interesting  to  ns,  as  erincing,  in  a 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  pemiciooa  maxims 
which  James  had  long  industriously  insinuated,  and  whidi 
he  had  at  length  ventured  to  put  in  practice  with  his  par- 
liaments, were  then  beginning  to  excite  a  liyely  jealousy, 
condemnation,  and  resistance. 

James  lived,  however,  only  to  call  into  their  first  play 
the  arbitrary  principles  which  mark  the  Stuart  dynasty.  To 
array  and  bring  them  into  open  conflict  with  the  nation  was 
reserved  for  his  unhappy  son.  Those  maxims  of  indefeasiUe 
and  sacred  right,  which  with  James  were  little  more  perhaps 
than  a  deeply  cherished  sentunent,  became  with  Charles  an 
innate,  fixed,  and  constant  principle  of  action.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  began  to  reap  its  bitter  fruits.  Pemieioiis 
though  the  evils  were  that  flowed  from  James's  fovouritinn, 
his  partialities  either  had  been  so  widely  lavished^  or  so  com- 
bined with  personal  qualities  of  a  more  popular  nature,  as 
to  have  excited  little  serious  discontent ;  and  where  dissatis- 
faction did  exist,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be 
greatly  controlled  or  counteracted  by  the  abundance  of  titular 
honours  which  he  every  where  conferred,  and  by  the  fire* 
quency  of  his  progresses  and  visits  to  the  rural  gentry.  Bat 
Charies  was  at  once  more  reserved,  tenacious,  impatient,  and 
severe ;  and  his  ill  success  in  managing  his  early  parliaments^ 


*  Birdi  MSS.  No.  4176.  The  injury  to  the  English  peerage  remaiahif 
uoredressed,  was  made  the  subject  of  another  petition  in  the  succeediiif 
reign,  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  house  of  lords.  See  it  in  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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>.  i«M.  whose  affectioos  he  found  himself  incapable  of  engaging, 
•erred  only  to  bind  him  more  eiclusively  to  the  high  and 
haughty  Buckingham,  whose  power  the  nation  justly  re- 
garded with  jealousy  and  KTersion.  Standing  thus  aloof  from 
his  people,  and  seeking  no  conciliation  with  his  parliament, 
whose  opposition  be  so  frequently  provoked,  the  monarch 
became  publicly  and  personally  identified,  which  James  was 
not,  with  that  impetuous  and  arbitrary  farourite;  he  was 
hence  fated  to  participate  in  the  odium  which  Buckingham 
every  where  inspired,  and  was  involved,  before  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  danger,  in  all  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
his  rash  and  daring  counsels. 

From  the  liberal  complexion  of  his  eeotimenis  and  prin- 
ciples, it  was  impossible  that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  could  be  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  the  contests  in  which  the  king  and 
commons  thus  became  embroiled, — contests  which  brought 
the  royal  prerogative,  unbounded  in  its  claims,  insolent  and 
insafferable  in  its  tone  and  pressure,  into  open  collision  with 
the  infant,  but  herculean  energies  of  mental  independence. 
Though  but  the  skirmishes  that  preceded  the  wide  war  of 
opinion  which  subsequently  enfranchised  the  nation  from  the 
"  monstrous  claim  of  many  made  for  one,"  the  history  of  them 
is  full  of  interest;  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
intellectual  efforts,  the  sufferings,  the  eonstaocy,  and  heroic 
resolution  of  the  chief  actors  in  them  without  the  highest 
admiration.  They  were  men  for  the  most  part  of  sterling 
principle  and  patriotism,  with  minds  cast  in  an  atliletic  mould, 
and  powerful,  from  their  long  laborious  study  of  the  laws  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  to  resist  that  yoke  which  the  barbaric 
might  of  monarchy,  jealous  of  all  but  its  own  feudal  pre- 
eminence, sought  to  rivet  on  their  necks  and  consciences. 
Pariiamentary  and  legal  precedents,  and  tonod  impamra 
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ailments,  were  the  weapons  which  they  used ;  and  as  their  A  J) 
trust  and  patience  were  not  yet  outwearied  by  illusory  pro- 
mises and  weak  evasions,  nor  the  desire  of  revenge  yet  excited 
by  the  parade  of  tyrannous  exaction,  they  had  no  aim  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  welfare  of  the  monarch ;  and  if  their 
oontroverBy  struck  at  his  power  and  prerogative,  it  was  in 
the  absolutely  necessary  defence  of  their  personal  liberties 
and  rights.  Coke,  Elliot,  Seymour,  Littleton,  and  Pym  — 
Hampden,  Selden,  Phillips,  Rich,  and  Cotton — were  patriots 
worthy  of  the  phalanx  of  Leonidas.  Wisely,  bravely,  and 
yet  most  temperately,  at  this  juncture,  did  they  guard  the 
mountain-fEtstnesses  of  freedom,  which  their  country,  their 
conscience,  and  the  law,  had  given  them  to  keep ;  neither 
''  counted  they  their  lives  dear  unto  them,"  so  that  they 
might  transmit  unimpaired  —  for  the  respect  and  awe  of 
future  sovereigns — the  inalienable  rights  of  the  religionist, 
and  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  subject. 

As  it  was  principally  upon  the  Commons  that,  in  the 
shape  of  compulsory  loans.  Star-chamber  processes,  enormous 
fines,  and  remorseless  imprisonments,  the  monarch  laid  the 
heavy  hand  of  his  '^  divine  right,"  so  it  was  in  their  House 
that  the  first  stand  and  the  warfare  was  most  prominently 
maintained;  and  hence  we  have  but  few  transcripts  upon 
record  of  the  sentiments  to  which  the  peers  gave  utterance, 
whilst  the  great  debates  that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  in  1629  were  under  agitation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, sufiicient  evidence  to  shew,  that  as  Lord  Bedford  early 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  due  limitation  of  the  mo- 
narchical power  was  the  only  safe  principle  to  abide  by,  in 
the  struggle  that  had  now  commenced,  for  preserving  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  in  steady  and  harmonious  con- 
nexion,  he  cordially  and  inseparably  attached  himself,  by 
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I6f8.  private  friendship  as  well  as  parliamentary  patronage,  to  this 
little,  this  proscribedi  but  dauntless  and  uncompromising 
party. 

No  measure  could  be  more  purely  constitutional  than  that 
which  this  party  took  for  the  redress  of  public  grievances, 
and  a  restriction  of  the  unbounded  supremacy  which  Charles 
had  claimed.      Such  gross  and  numerous  infringements  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  committed,  that  there 
was,  in  many  minds,  a  strong  apprehension  that  the  public 
discontents  would  effervesce  into  an  insurrection.    Sir  Dudley 
Digges  and  Sir  John  Elliot,  for  the  firee  mode  in  which 
they  had  exercised  their  parliamentary  right  of  impeaching 
the  minister   Buckingham,   had  been  thrown  into  prison, 
unadjudged ;  a  forced  loan  for  the  supply  of  the  exchequer 
had  been  demanded  without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and 
enforced  in  a  manner  the  most  inquisitorial  and  stem.    Even 
in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  spirit  of  the 
people  had  been  sufficient  to  repel  this  odious  species  of 
exaction;   and  there  was  still  enough  of  public  virtue  to 
imitate  the  precedent.     Numbers  of  the  gentry  in  Bedford- 
diire,  Northamptonshire,  and  other  counties,  preferred  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  to  a  compliance  with  the  ukase ; 
and  the  gaols  were  crowded  with  delinquents  who  gloried  in 
their  sufferings.     Ship-money  had  been  also  recently,  for  the 
first  time,  demanded ;  and  every  maxim  that  transpired  finom 
the  court  precincts  and  pulpits  indicated  a  resolution  on  the 
part  of  Charles  and  his  minister  to  grind  down  into  passive 
and  absolute  obedience  the  sturdy  temper  of  the  English 
freeman. 

The  fierceness  of  this  feudal  project  was  to  be  coped  with, 
and  controlled.  As  their  barrier  to  the  aggression,  the 
Commons,  at  the  close  of  their  prolonged  debates  on  the 
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liberty  of  the  subject,  produced  their  celebrated  Pbtitiok  A.D. 
OF  Right,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  royal  message 
which  had  passed  whilst  this  admirable  act  was  pending  in 
the  Commons,  the  nature  of  the  alteration  that  was  proposed 
to  it  in  the  Lords,  and  the  various  discussions  which  it 
underwent  in  conference  between  the  two  houses,  attested 
its  unpalatable  character  with  the  monarch,  and  its  vast 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  petition 
was  happily  preserved  intact ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June  the 
king  submitted  to  give  it  his  unwiUing  sanction,  but  in  terms 
which  gave  no  small  dissatisfaction,  as  they  varied  from  the 
usual  fi>rm,  and  appeared  more  like  an  attempted  evasion 
than  a  frank  assent. 

Whilst  the  subject  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  it  appears,  distinguished  himself  so  conspicuously 
in  &vour  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  original  petition  as  to 
attract  the  attention  and  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  sud- 
denly commanded  him  away  from  parliament  to  his  distant 
lieutenancy  of  Devonshire,^  where  means  were  found  to 
him  till  the  session  was  prorogued,  in  disgust  on  the 
hand,  and  indignation  on  the  other.  The  commons,  mean- 
while, had  agreed  on  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  he 
met  on  the  6th  of  June  by  a  peremptory  message,  command- 
ing them  quickly  to  conclude  their  business,  and  forbear  to 
meddle  farther  with  afiairs  of  state.  A  more  lively  picture  of 
the  sensation  which  this  haughty  step  excited  can  scarody 
be  portrayed  than  is  furnished  by  the  following  impressive 
and  unpublished  letter :  — 

*  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  earnest  ones  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberties,  is  lately  commanded  down  into  Deronshire,  whereof  he  is  litii- 
tenant ;  but  he  was  not  to  know  his  commission  till  he  comes  there,  wbwt 
his  fun\\y  were  somewhat  perplexed. — Ma.  Mead  to  Sii  M.  SrirriviLLSy 
Mary  37, 1628.    Birch  MSS.  No.  417G. 
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Joseph  Mead,  Esq.  to  Sir  M.  Stuteville. 

Christ's  College,  June  15, 1C28. 

).  16«8.  Worthy  Sir, — ^Though  I  came  not  home  time  enough  to  un- 
buckle my  budget  to  send  by  your  coach,  yet,  lest  you  should 
remain  too  long  under  an  uncertain  relation,  I  have  resolved  to 
venture  a  line  or  two  by  Kenford ;  but  you  must  expect  no  more 
than  the  time  wherein  I  must  write  will  afford  me. 

I  know  you  have  heard  of  that  black  and  doleful  Thursday, 
Jane  5,  the  day  I  arrived  at  London,  which  was  by  degrees  occa- 
sioned first  by  his  majesty's  unsatisfactory  answer  on  Monday,  and 
increased  by  a  message  afterward,  that  he  was  resolved  neither  to 
add  to,  nor  alter  the  answer  he  had  given  them.  Hereupon  they 
fell  to  recount  the  miscarriage  of  our  government,  and  the  disasters 
of  all  our  designs  these  latter  years,  representing  every  thing  to 
the  life  ;  but  the  first  day  glancing  only  at  the  Duke,  not  naming 
him.  On  Wednesday  they  proceeded  farther,  to  the  naming  of 
him,  Sir  Edward  Coke  breaking  the  ice,  and  the  rest  following. 
So  that  on  Thursday,  they  growing  still  more  vehement,  and  ready 
to  fall  downright  upon  him,  a  message  was  sent  from  his  majesty, 
absolutely  forbidding  them  to  meddle  with  the  government,  or  any 
of  his  majesty's  ministers ;  but  if  they  meant  to  have  this  a  session, 
forthwith  to  finish  what  they  had  begun,  as  otherwise  his  majesty 
would  dismiss  them. 

Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions,  as  the  like  had 
seldom  been  seen  in  such  an  assembly,  some  weeping,  some  expos- 
tulating, some  prophesying  of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom,  some 
playing  the  divines,  and  confessing  their  own  and  their  country's 
sins,  which  drew  this  government  upon  us,  some  finding,  as  it  were, 
hull  with  those  that  wept,  and  expressing  their  bold  and  courageous 
resolutions  against  the  enemies  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  1  have 
been  told  by  parliament-men,  that  there  were  above  a  hundred 
weeping  eyes,  many  who  offered  to  speak  being  interrupted  and 
silenced  with  their  own  passions.  Yet  they  stayed  not  here ;  but 
as  grieved  men  are  wont,  all  this  doleful  distemper  showered  down 
upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  and  author  of  all  their 
misery,  in  the  midst  of  these  their  pangs  crying  out  most  bitterly 
against  him,  as  the  abuser  of  the  king,  and  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
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At  which  time  Mr.  Speaker,  not  able  as  he  seemed  any  longer  to  AJ>. 
behold  so  woeful  a  spectacle  in  so  grave  a  senate,  with  tears  flowing 
in  his  eyes,  besought  them  to  grant  him  leave  to  go  out  for  half  aa 
hour,  which  being  granted  him,  he  went  presently  to  his  majesty, 
and  informed  him  what  state  the  house  was  in,  and  came  presently 
back  with  a  message  to  dismiss  the  house  and  all  committees  from 
further  proceeding  until  next  morning,  when  they  should  know  his 
majesty's  pleasure  forthwith.  The  like  was  sent  to  the  Lords*  house, 
and  not  there  entertained  without  some  tears,  both  houses  accepting 
it  as  a  preparation  to  a  dissolution,  which  they  expected  would  be 
the  next  morning ;  but  this  is  observable  (I  had  it  from  a  parliament- 
man),  that,  had  not  the  Speaker  returned  at  that  very  moment,  they 
had  voted  the  duke  to  be  an  arch-traitor,  and  enemy  to  the  king 
and  kingdom,  with  a  worse  appendix*  thereto,  if  some  say  true* 
They  were  then  calling  to  the  question  when  the  Speaker  came  in, 
but  then  stayed  to  hear  his  message. 

The  next  day,  Friday  morning,  they  were  recomforted  with  a 
message  much  better  than  they  looked  for,  that  they  should  go  on 
and  despatch  their  business,  for  which  his  majesty  would  gprant 
them  convenient  time,  and  give  them  such  satisfaction  as  was  meet. 
They  spent  that  day  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  in  preparing  a 
remonstrance  to  his  majesty  of  the  great  danger  the  kingdom  was 
in,  and  the  grievances  it  groaned  uuder,  which  they  first  thought 
upon  the  day  before,  when  his  majesty's  message  came  unto  them 
threatening  a  dissolution.  They  examined  the  transporting  of 
ordnance,  the  selling  of  powder  out  of  the  Tower,  the  matter 
of  the  Dutch  horse,  &c. ;  but  fell  no  more  out  upon  the  duke* 
That  forenoon  came  an  unexpected  message  from  the  Lords.  Their 
lordships  desired  the  Commons  to  join  with  them  to  petition  hit 
majesty  for  another  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  they 
most  gladly  accepted  of.     I  was  then  in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  June  7th,  the  Commons  continued  as 
before  in  making  ready  their  remonstrance :  they  rose  at  twelve.  I 
dined  with  Sir  Robert  Brooke  at  his  brother's  house,  close  by  the 
Palace  Yard,  and  sat  with  him  till  two,  at  which  time  he  made 
haste  again  to  the  parliament  house,  there  being  then  not  so  much 
as  a  suspicion  of  his  majesty's  letter  coming  to  the  house,  as  not 
having  yet  been  moved  by  both  houses,  as  was  agreed.     Neverthe- 
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>,  1M9.  IcM,  about  four  o'clock,  news  came  that  hit  nujecty  wai  comings  to 
parliament :  presently  the  Commons  vere  called  up,  and  his  majetty 
^^ke  unto  them  thus : — 

"  The  answer  1  have  already  given  you  was  made  with  so  good 
delibention,  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  so  many  wise  men, 
that  I  could  Dot  have  imagined  but  that  it  should  have  given  full 
■atlsfiustion.  But  to  av<»d  all  ambiguous  interpretation,  and  to 
shew  you  that  there  is  no  doubleness  in  my  meaning,  I  am  willing 
to  please  you  in  words>  as  iu  substance.  Read  your  petition,  and 
ydu  ihall  have  an  answer  that  I  am  sure  will  please  you.  The 
petition  being  read,  his  majesty  answered,  Le  DroUt  toil  faict 
eomme  U  tit  diriri.  This  1  am  sure  is  full,  yet  no  more  than  1 
granted  yon  in  my  first  answer.  You  see  now  how  ready  1  have 
shewed  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands,  so  that  1  have  done  my 
put."  Presently  the  house  testified  their  satisfaction  with  acclama- 
tions, and  other  like  expressions. 

I  am,  Sic.  &c.  Joseph  Mead.* 

Hie  satisfaction  of  the  oommonB  at  tbU  turn  whicb  the 
struggle  took,  did  not,  however,  prevent  their  proceeding  with 
the  remonstrance  on  their  other  grieTances ;  in  the  discasaions 
upon  which,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  boldly  struck  at 
by  Elliot,  Coke,  and  Selden.  It  was  voted,  in  the  end,  that 
his  excessive  power,  and  the  abuse  which  he  made  of  it,  was 
the  cause  of  the  public  ills  and  dangers ;  and  that  this  rescdu- 
tioD  should  be  added  to  the  remonstrance,  for  the  sovereign 
to  consider  whether  it  were  safe  for  him  and  the  nation  that 
he  should  be  so  near  his  person.  A  fresh  remonstrance  on 
the  unjust  seizure  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  im- 
poutions  without  act  of  parliament,  was  under  preparation, 
when,  at  the  moment  of  its  beii^  read,  the  king  came  sud- 

>  "  For  be  wu  loU  they  desired  these,  the  sncinii  form  therelofoie  used 
by  bit  snccston." 

*  Biich  MSS.  No.  4177. 
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Aealjf  in  great  displeasttrey  and  prorogued  die  parliament.  AJ] 
Notwithstanding  which,  when  it  resumed  its  sittings  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1629,  the  popular  members  and  great  lawyers 
fell  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  same'  wrongs ;  and,  on 
a  renewal  of  the  remonstrance  by  Sir  John  Elliot,  the  sot»- 
feign,  in  despair  of  taming  the  high  spirit  of  a  parliament  00 
constituted,  terminated  its  stormy  debates,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
on  the  10th  of  March ;  and  for  twelve  years  the  nation  was 
left  without  any  organ  for  the  redress  of  its  injuries  or  Ae 
expression  of  its  wishes,  abandoned  to  the  insults  and  ezae-' 
tions  of  a  haughty  and  despotic  court,  without  any  effident 
power  of  prosecuting  its  quarrel  to  a  just  decision,  till  the 
great  Hampden  rose  in  vindication  of  its  dvil  rights,  and  the 
Covenanters  set  their  seal  on  the  charter  of  free  conscience. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  though  the  public  animosities 
excited  by  this  course  of  conduct  were  not  sufl&dent,  Cliarlss 
followed  up  the  Uow  by  taking  vei^eance  on  the  Uadeis 
who  had  most  oflfended  him ;  and  Hidlis,  EDiot,  and 
Selden,  with  others  of  the  patriot  party,  w&re  eommitled 
to  prison  for  their  late  parliamentaiy  pcoceedings;  when, 
by  their  unflinching  constancy  under  sufiering,  they  acquired 
unbounded  present  popularity  and  fotnre  veneration.  Sir 
John  Elliot  died  during  his  incarceration,  and  the  moat 
grievous  fines  were  imposed  upon  the  rest  by  the  engine 
of  that  earlier  *^  reign  of  terror" — the  detested  court  of 
Star-chamber. 

But  Charles's  resentment  did  not  end  here.  He  readily 
availed  himself  of  the  means  that  were  casually  fomished 
him  for  criminating  and  punishing  two  other  indiriduals, 
equally  illustrious,  who  had  joined  in  complaining  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  groaned.    These  were  the 
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K  I6t9.  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Of  the  latter  per- 
sonage,  although  he  was  the  uniform  advocate  for  applying 
none  but  mild  remedies  to  the  public  evils,  and  zealous  for 
the  honour  and*  safety  of  the  sovereign,  the  ministers  of 
Charles  had  long  been  jealous :  and  so  early  as  1626  we 
learn  that  this  great  antiquary  was  menaced  with  the  threat 
that  his  library  should  be  taken  from  him,  because  he  was 
in  the  practice  of  imparting  ancient  precedents  to  the  Lower 
House/  in  favour  of  its  own  power  and  of  the  people's 
liberties.  To  such  an  insufferable  extent  was  the  preroga- 
tive carried!  The  present,  we  presume,  was  judged  a  fit 
occasion  for  accomplishing  this  desideratum  of  oppression. 

It  happened  that  a  treatise  had  been  written  at  Florence 
by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  during  the  late  reign,  entitled,  **  A 
Proposition  for  his  Majesty's  Service,  to  bridle  the  imper- 
tinency  of  Parliament'* — the  tenour  of  which  was  to  shew 
by  what  means  a  British  sovereign  might  overawe  the  nation, 
render  himself  independent  of  his  parliament,  and  himself 
and  his  descendants  absolute.  The  essay  is  known  to  have 
been  presented  in  manuscript  by  the  author  to  the  late  king, 
and  to  have  been  well  received  by  him,  as  being  in  unison 
with  many  of  his  favourite  maxims  of  state -government.* 
This  tract  coming  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Richard  James,  to  whom  he 
had  committed  the  custody  of  his  library,  and  who  took  the 
liberty,  occasionally,  of  letting  out  for  a  gratuity  several 
of  his  most  valuable  manuscripts.  Amongst  those  of  which 
such  use  was  made  was  this  particular  treatise,  which  had 

*  Birch*8  MS.  Collections,  No.  4161.  Letter  to  Mr.  Mead,  from  Loodoo, 
April  28,  1626. 

*  See  it  in  Rushworth's  Historical  Collectiont,  vol.  i.  App.  p.  t9. 
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been  borrowed  by  the  celebrated  St.  John,  a  student  at  that  A.D. 
time  in  Lincoln  s  Inn.  St.  John,  struck  with  its  significant 
design  and  scope,  shewed  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford : 
and  thus  it  passed,  during  this  year,  from  hand  to  hand,  till 
it  was  at  last  lent  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  Iiimself,  who,  ignorant 
that  it  had  come  originally  from  his  own  library,  set  his 
private  amanuensis  to  transcribe  it.  The  amanuensis  made 
as  unjustifiable  a  use  of  it  as  the  librarian,  taking  secretly 
various  transcripts  for  himself,  which  he  disposed  of  to  those 
who  saw  in  the  essay  a  prototype  of  much  that  had  been 
passing,  of  late  years,  in  the  govemment  and  court.  One 
of  these  copies  falling  at  length  into  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth's  hands,  now,  by  the  tuperinducements  of  the  monarch 
converted  into  a  courtier,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  privy 
council,  as  a  paper  likely,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
nation,  to  bring  additional  odium  on  the  king's  government. 

The  privy  councU  immediately  examined  the  amanuensis, 
as  to  whence  he  had  obtained  the  book,  who  confessed  that 
it  was  delivered  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Whereupon 
Sir  Robert  was  examined  also,  with  several  of  his  friends, 
one  after  the  other,  as  it  had  been  from  hand  to  hand  de- 
livered. There  were  subjected  to  this  investigation,  besidee 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  as  those  who  were  found  to  have  been 
concerned  in  its  circulation,  the  Earls  of  Somerset  and 
Clare,  Selden,  and  St.  John.  The  latter,  being  conceived  to 
be  the  author  of  the  book,  was  committed  dose  prisoner 
to  the  Tower;  and  the  others  were  put  under  arrest.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  November  5th,  a  day  shrewdly 
chosen  for  the  inculpation.  Sir  Julius  Csssar,  master  of  the 
rolls,  received  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  take 
Lord  Bedford  into  custody,  *'  to  use  him  with  all  courteoos 
and  due  respect,  but  to  sec  that  he  made  no  despatches  by 
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K 1699.  l«tten  or  iiMBiages,  nor  had  conference  with  any,  till  further 
order  from  the  lords'  committee.'*^ 

At  seven  o'clock  the  earl  was  delivered  into  the  knight  s 
eastodjr,  by  the  secretary  himself,  and  Mr.  Dickenson,  clerk 
of  the  council.  A  second  letter,  from  the  secretary  to  Sir 
Julius,  requested  him  to  certify  to  the  earl,  that  if  any  search 
were  made  amongst  his  papers,  he  might  have  his  solicitor, 
or  whom  he  would,  present ;  and  for  any  occasion  of  business, 
the  service  of  either  of  the  state  secretaries,  or  Sir  Julius 
hiiBSelf.  The  other  parties  were  similarly  dealt  with  in  all 
respects,  with  the  exception  of  the  good  and  learned  Selden, 
w1m>  was  already  in  the  Tower,  for  his  constitutional  oppo- 
aitioii  to  the  proceedings  of  the  government.  The  virtuous 
horror  which  the  council  chose  to  affect  on  the  occasion 
is  strikingly  portrayed  in  a  letter  extant  from  the  Arch- 
InslM^  of  York. 

Dr.  Samuel  Harsnet  to  Sir  Hexet  Vake. 

LondoD,  Not.  9th,  1629. 
Yesterday  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  sit  in  council  with  all  the 
board,  and  commanded  that  devilish  project  found  upon  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  to  be  read  over  unto  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  heard 
a  more  pernicious  diabolical  device,  to  breed  suspicious,  seditious 
humours  amongst  the  people.  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare 
his  royal  pleasure  touching  the  lords  and  others  restrained  for  com- 
municating that  project,  which  was,  to  proceed  in  a  fair,  moderate, 
mild,  legal  course  with  them,  by  a  bill  of  information  preferred 
into  the  Star-chamber,  whereunto  they  might  make  their  answer, 
by  the  help  of  the  most  learned  counsel  they  could  procure.  And 
though  his  majesty  had  it  in  his  power  most  justly  and  truly  to 
restrain  them  till  the  cause  was  adjudged,  yet,  out  of  his  princely 
clemency,  he  commanded  the  board  to  call  them,  and  to  signify 
unto  them  to  attend  their  cause  in  the  Star-chamber.     They  were 

I  Utter  to  Sir  .1.  Cssar;  Tlirl.  MSS.  cod.  7000,  p.  143. 
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peraonmlly  called  in  before  tlie  lords  (the  kin^  being  gone),  and  A.D. 
acquainted  by  the  keeper  with  his  majesty's  gracious  favour.  Two 
never  spoke  a  word  expressing  thankfulness  for  his  majesty's  so 
princely  goodness :  two  expressed  much  thankfulness,  which  were 
my  Lord  of  Bedford  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  St.  John  and  James 
are  still  in  prison ;  and  farther  than  unto  these  the  paper  reacheth 
not  in  direct  travel,  save  to  Selden,  who  is  also  contained  in  tbe 
bill  of  information.  I  fear  the  nature  of  that  contagion  did  spread 
farther ;  but  as  yet  no  more  appcareth.  I  am  of  opinion  it  will 
fall  heavy  on  the  parties  delinquent. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c,  &c.    Samuel  Ebor.' 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  personages,  who 
were  all,  except  Somerset,  eminent  for  their  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  had 
encouraged  the  perusal  of  the  tract,  by  way  of  antidote  to  tbe 
principles  which  it  laid  down.  But  the  motives  for  the  course 
which  the  court  pursued  have  been  the  subject  of  yarious 
surmises.  The  Earl  of  Somerset  had  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Bishop  of  London ;  the  Lord  Clare  another  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  :<  yet  neither  of  these  prelates  was  examined 
or  restrained.  It  has  been  hence  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
court  was  at  first  by  no  means  really  displeased  at  the  pub- 
lication, as  thinking  that  by  it  the  pulse  of  the  people  might 
be  felt,  upon  the  stirring  subject  of  monarchical  taxation ;  bat 
connived  at  it  until  the  sentiments  it  advocated  were  found 
to  be  generally  reprobated,  when  the  monarch  was  advised 
to  hare  recourse  to  such  a  coup  d'etat  as  might  throw  the 
earl  and  his  friends  into  discredit  with  the  nation.  Tbe 
real  object  of  the  court  appears  to  us  to  have  been  of  a 
threefold  nature,  —  the  persecution  of  its  political  oppo- 
nents; the  incapacitating  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  for- 

I  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  x.  p.  325.  *  lb.  p.  324. 

▼OL.II.  L 
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>.  ion.  nidiiiig  any  more  precedeots  on  the  junsdiction  and  powers 
of  parliKment ;  and  the  clearing  of  itself,  by  a  public  shew 
of  indignation,  from  the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by 
the  maxims  advocated  in  the  manuBcnpt.  The  course  it 
fcUowed  was  is  perfect  harmony  with  all  these  objects. 
Hie  seTeral  parties  were  suffered  to  remain  in  strict  con- 
finement till  the  I5th,  when  a  bill  was  filed  against  them 
in  the  Star-chamber.  The  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
was  locked  up  from  his  use,  seals  were  set  upon  the  door, 
and  two  or  more  of  the  guards  appointed  to  watch  his 
house  continually.  The  law  process  would  doubtless  have 
been  followed  by  its  usual  result  of  enormous  fines,  had 
not  Sir  David  Foulis  declared  upon  oath  the  real  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  the  auspices  under  which  it  had  first 
come  to  England.  It  would  have  been  an  awkward  thing 
fbr  Charles  to  have  punished  noblemen  like  felons  for  that  at 
which  the  late  king  had  manifested  no  dissatisfaction.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  indictment  was  also  falsely  laid :  it 
stated  that  the  project  was  framed  and  contrived  within  five 
or  uz  months  past  in  England ;  but  the  depoution  of  the 
witneseee  clearly  shewed  that  it  was  written  in  Italy  Biz- 
teen  or  seventeen  years  before,  and  purchased  nine  years 
flinee  with  other  manuscripts  in  Little  Britain.  The  cause, 
therefore,  was  not  suffered  to  come  to  a  formal  decision, 
although  opened  by  Heath,  the  attorney-general,  on  the 
!Z&th  of  May,  1630,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse 
of  nobility.  For,  before  the  defences  were  gone  through, 
the  king  assumed  a  show  of  lenity,  and  sent  a  message  to 
lord  keeper  Coventry,  then  in  court,  apprising  him,  that  aa 
the  queen  had  given  birth  to  a  prince,  it  was  his  wish  to 
proceed  no  further  in  the  prosecution.  Whereupon  the  lord 
keeper  directed  the  cause  to  be  dismimd,  the  book  to  be 
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Immt  M  seditioas  and  Bcandalotu  to  the  king  and  gorem-  AX 
ment)  and  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  off  the  file.^ 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  worthy  of  peenliar  renmrk,  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library  was  never  more  restored  to  his 
nse,  and  Aai  this  privation  from  his  &voarite  pursuits  was 
the  cause  of  so  much  anguish,  that  his  aspect,  '^  which  had 
formerly,"  says  one  who  knew  him,  '^  been  ruddy  and  wdL> 
coloured,  was  wholly  changed  into  a  grim  blackish  paleness^ 
near  to  the  resemblance  and  hue  of  a  dead  person."  To  Sir 
Symonds  d'Ewes  he  stated,  *'  that  they  had  broken  his  heart 
who  had  locked  up  his  library  from  him  ;'*  and  to  another, 
^*  that  its  loss  would  be  found  after  his  death  to  be  written 
on  his  heart,  like  Calais  on  Queen  Mary's."*  He  lingered 
in  this  state  until  1631,  when  he  expired,  '*in  the  fidthfid 
expectation  of  a  better  life."  A  little  befinre  he  died,  ha 
requested  Sir  Hemy  Spelman  to  signify  to  the  lord  privy* 
seal,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  *'that  their  so 
loi^  detaining  of  his  books  from  him,  without  rendering  any 
reason  for  the  same,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  mortal^malady/' 
The  message  appears  to  have  touched  them  with  compmio* 
tion ;  for  ''the  privy-seal  came  to  Sir  Robert  when  it  was  too 
late,  to  comfort  him  from  the  king,  from  whom  the  Eari  of 
Dorset  likewise  came,  within  half  an  hour  of  his  decease,  to 
condole  with  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  for  his  death,  and 
to  tell  him  from  his  majesty,  that  as  he  loved  his  fiidiar 
so  he  would  continue  to  love  him."'  If  any  finesh  ciromii- 
stance  were  wanting  to  heighten  the  significant  character  of 
the  whde  proceeding,  it  would  be  the  insinoority,  not  to  sqr 
hypocrisy,  of  sucb  a  compliment. 

'  Rudiwortb,  voL  i.  part  3,  p.  53. 

•Sir  T.  Pickering  to  Mr.  Pory,  May  12,  1631.    Birch  MSS.  No.  417«. 
IM. 
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D.  iMo.  Whatever  end  the  monarch  or  the  council  had  proposed 
to  themselves  by  this  annoyance  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  it 
neither  lessened  bis  reputation,  nor  diverted  him  from  his 
reeolution  to  oppose,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  his  power, 
the  subversion  of  his  country's  liberties.  On  the  contrary, 
his  int^rity  and  love  of  freedom,  tempered  as  it  was  with 
the  wisest  moderation,  attached  him  more  and  more  to  the 
regard  of  that  constantly  increasing  party,  who  daily  looked 
with  greater  solicitude  for  barriers  that  should  arrest  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  establish  the  rights  of 
parliament  and  subject,  on  a  clear  and  indisputable  basis. 

There  were  many,  however,  who  could  not  share  in  the 
earl's  hopes  that  any  barriers  or  securities  would  be  dis- 
covered; and  of  this  number  was  his  son-in-law  Lord  Brooke. 
Such  was  this  nobleman's  discontent  at  the  prospects  entailed 
on  his  country,  that  he  was  seriously  meditating,  with  his 
bosom  friend  Lord  Say,  and  other  patriots  of  distinction,  to 
leave  for  ever  a  land,  where,  after  the  imprisonment  of  Elliot 
*nd  Selden,  parliamentary  privilege  might  be  termed  a 
ihadow,  and  liberty  and  independence  a  mere  name,  Pnr- 
diasii^  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  New  England  for  a 
settlement,  a  town  was  built  there,  and  called,  after  their 
j<»nt  names,  Say-brooke ;  but  before  tbeir  preparations  for 
departure  were  completed,  hopes  were  raised,  by  the  rough 
determined  spirit  roused  throughout  the  nation,  that  they 
might  yet  see  its  grievances  redressed,  and  such  salutary 
ntanoB  introduced  into  both  church  and  state  as  might 
satisfy  their  conscientious  desires.  They  continued,  therefore, 
in  England,  and  watched,  with  an  intense  regard,  every  turn 
of  affairs  that  influenced  their  country's  destinies.  As  the 
crins  approached,  the  enthusiasm  of  Lord  Brooke  burned  bim 
beyond  the  mark  of  happy  modermtion  which  Lord  Bedford 
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ewer  advocated,  and  by  which  alone  he  sought  to  shape  his  A.D. 
conduct.   But  before  adverting  to  these  incidents,  which  prin- 
cipally affect  the  latter  years  of  the  earl's  history,  we  will 
proceed  to  details  unconnected  with  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
and  that  bear  stricter  reference  to  his  private  fortunes. 

He  was  no  sooner  freed  from  the  above  prosecution  than 
he  gave  his  thoughts  to  an  undertaking  highly  patriotic  in 
its  principle,  and  vast  in  its  design.  That  extensive  tract  of 
fen  land,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  Huntingdon  and  Cam- 
bridgeshires,  but  reaching  also  into  tlie  surrounding  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton,  which  at  this  period 
was  known  by  the  name  of  The  Great  Level,  had  been  cele- 
brated by  the  historian  of  Henry  the  Second,  for  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  its  verdure, — its  plains  without  a  waste,  its 
very  marshes  planted  with  the  noblest  forest-trees,  and  the 
more  fertile  portions  delightful  with  apple-trees  and  vines.^ 
About  three  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  inundated  with  floods, 
which  converted  this  inland  Eden  to  a  watery  waste,  fit  for 
grazing  only  during  summer,  when  the  water  was  exhaled  by 
heat  in  an  atmosphere  little  less  unhealthy  than  the  climate 
round  the  Pontine  marshes.  In  this  state  it  had  subsequently 
lain,  with  the  exception  of  some  partial  drainages  by  private 
individuab.  It  at  length  engaged  the  attention  of  King 
James,  who  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  suffer  the  land 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  waters.  Plans  were  accordingly 
made,  estimates  formed,  and  commissions  issued  in  favour  of 
such  as  might  be  willing  to  commence  a  general  drainage ; 
but  disputes  arising,  the  king  himself,  for  1*20,000  acres  of 
the  waste,  became  the  undertaker  of  the  great  work,  and  in- 
vited over  from  the  Low  Countries  Sir  Cornelius  Vermnyden, 
to  carry  his  project  into  effect.     Vermuyden  obtained  for 

*  William  of  Malmesbury's  Description  of  Tbonie/. 
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i  14SQI  Umflelf  and  the  foreign  adventorert  whom  he  pemiaded  to 
embark  with  him  in  the  specnlaticm,  a  grant  of  thb  aUot- 
ment  from  the  crown.     But  meanwhile  a  strong  jealousy 
of  foreign  intenrention  became  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  those  parts,  who,  in  their  aversion  to  the  Flemish 
engineer,  earnestly  solicited  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  himself  the 
proprietor  of  large  domains  roand  Whittlesea  and  Thomey, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,   to  become  the  head 
and  patron  of  the  princely  undertaking.    Their  request  was 
seconded  by  a  court  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers  held  at 
Lynn ;  Vermuyden's  contract  was  abandoned,  and  the  earl 
assented  to  their  call.     ^*  A  more  striking  instance  of  self- 
dcTOtion  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  real  benefit  of 
the  state,  appears  not,"  sajrs  the  historian  of  the  Fans,  **  upon 
the  records  of  history.     The  earl  saw  before  him  the  brightest 
prospects ;  Hope  dawned  over  a  dreary  waste ;  in  the  ardour 
of  his  imagination  a  new  world  arose  to  crown  his  eiferts, 
and  enable  him  to  desenre  from  posterity  a  monument  of  its 
unceasing  gratitude  and  admiration.'*^     By  a  contract  entered 
into^  on  a  commission  issued  by  the  crown^  aad  enrolled  in 
the  Court  of  Chancy,  September  1,  1630,  the  earl  was  to 
haTe  95,000  acres  of  the  inundated  land  as  his  return  for 
the  expense  and  hazard  consequent  upon  the  drainage.     He 
associated  with  him  fourteen  other  gentlemen,  whom  his 
qpirited  example  allured  to  take  inferior  shares,  and  the  woik. 
was  pursued  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance.    In 
1637,  the  earl  had  expended  on  the  task  the  immense  sum 
of  100,000/.    The  execution  of  the  work  being  at  first  ad- 
judged defective,  his  grant  was  restricted  to  40,000  aerss; 
but  be  still  persisted  in  his  project  with  an  assiduity  suited 
to  his  singularty  energetic  mind,  undepressed  by  the  many 

>  Welb't  History  of  the  Bedford  Lerel,  toI.  i.  p.  lOS. 
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ierioM  obetedes  thai  impeded  its  acoomplishment.  The  A.D. 
calamitiee  which  fell  upon  the  nation  in  his  latter  years 
Beoessarily  diverted  his  attention  from  this  fayourite  scheme^ 
and  he  had  not  himself  the  satis&ction  of  witnessing  its  com- 
pletioo.  Bat  when  the  Civil  Wars  had  terminated,  leaving 
leisure  and  security  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  labour  was  resumed  by  his  successor  in  the  earldom. 
And  the  original  grant  being  renewed,  at  a  session  held  at 
Ely  on  the  2d  of  March,  1653,  it  was  decreed  that  the  mag- 
nificent undertaking  was  completely  achieved; — a  triumph 
altogether  unexampled  in  the  history  of  British  agriculture^ 
anndst  the  many  trophies  of  that  **  rural  industry,"  beneadi 
the  magic  of  whose  toils,  as  it  is  happily  described  by  ThomMS, 

**  New  scenes  arise,  new  landscapes  strike  the  eye ; 
Oay  plains  extend  where  marries  slept  before ; 
O'er  recent  meads  exalting  streamlets  fly ; 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Ceres'  store. 
And  woods  embrown  the  steep,  or  wave  along  the  shore.** 

The  earl  was  not  altogether  so  fortunate  in  the  settlement 
of  his  sons  as  hh  had  been  of  his  daughters.  William,  the 
eldest,  had  been  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  eoroiu^ 
tion  of  the  king.  After  the  completion  of  his  education  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  travelled  for  two  years,  and 
returned  in  the  winter  of  1634,  an  extremely  handsome  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  There  were  at  this  time  three 
young  beauties  of  almost  equal  personal  attractions,  who 
divided  the  admiration  of  the  court,  the  Lady  EliiaAetli 
Cecil,  Lady  Anne  Carr,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney.  Upon 
one  of  these  Lord  Russell  was  expected  to  ftx  his  ehoiee; 
and,  being  heir  to  so  considerable  a  fortune,  hi9  movements 
were  watched  with  no  small  curiosity  by  that  numerooa  tribe 
whkh  flutters  in  the  sunshine  of  court  fashion.     It  was  some 
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1634.  time  before  his  intentions  were  diyined ;  but  the  constraint 
of  his  demeanour  at  length  betrayed  his  secret  partiality. 
"  The  voice  goes/'  says  a  writer  of  the  day  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworthy  ''  that  he  bends  somewhat  towards  the  Lady 
Anne  Carr."  She  was  the  sole  daughter  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  and  was  bom  December  9,  1615, 
whilst  her  mother  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  During 
the  years  that  intervened  between  her  birth  and  the  eve  of 
womanhood,  the  strong  public  sentiment  excited  by  her 
parents*  ignominy,  though  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  yet 
obliterated,  had  had  leisure  to  subside.  Nor  in  the  absolute 
wreck  of  favour  and  fortune  which  Somerset  sustained, 
heightened  as  it  unnecessarily  was  by  the  merciless  nature 
of  the  late  king's  confiscations,  were  there  wanting  numbers 
who  regarded  his  misfortunes  with  indulgence  and  compassion. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  can  be  no  subject  of  surprise 
that  his  daughter  had  grown  up  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
misconduct  of  her  parents ;  whilst  every  care  that  parental 
fondness  could  suggest  had  been  lavished  on  her  education. 
It  was  perfectly  possible — it  was  natural,  and  accordant  with 
every  generous  impulse  of  the  heart,  for  a  young  nobleman, 
enamoured  of  the  charms  of  this  interesting  object,  to  separate 
her  image  from  the  blighting  associations  connected  with  her 
parents :  but  it  was  different  with  older  and  discreeter  men ; 
and  there  were  perhaps  few  families  that  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  an  alliance  with  even  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Somerset. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  stood  prominently  forward  on 
the  day  of  the  countess's  condemnation ;  for,  as  she  went  to 
Westminster  Hall  to  undergo  her  trial,  himself  and  the  Lord 
Norris,  with  two  other  knights  or  barons,  had  formed  part  of 
her  escort,  following  the  six  sergeants-at-law  and  the  clerk  of 
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the  crawn  in  Chancery,  who  were  preceded  by  Sir  Richard  A  J 
Coningsby  with  the  white  staff  of  office.     Whether  this  were 
the   result  of  his  own  choice,  or  an  arrangement  of  the 
royal  heralds,   he  could  not  but  have  participated  in  the 
general  abhorrence  that  attended  the  disclosure  of  her  goilt. 
Anxious  now  both  for  his  son's  welfare  and  the  honour  of  hia 
house,   he  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  the 
dangerous  beauty  of  Lady  Anne  Carr,  but  freely  permitted 
him  to  seek  a  bride  any  where  besides.    Affection  is,  how- 
ever, no  passive  creature  of  the  will :  the  eyes  of  Lord  Russell, 
dazzled  by  this  lady's  charms,  might  also  see  it  as  no  part  of 
pure  justice  thus  to  make  the  daughter  pay  the  mother's 
penalty  to  stem  opinion ;  a  passionate  attachment  sprang  up 
between  the  two,  before  which  every  lighter  consideration  of 
policy  and  prudence  was  quickly  extinguished.    The  earl 
opposed   their  union;   the  prohibition  but  increased  their 
flame :  and  a  war  of  conflicting  wishes,  regrets,  and  troubles, 
thus  arose,  which  threatened  to  disturb  for  ever  the  peace  of 
either  the  father  or  the  son.     Many  mutual  friends  endea- 
voured to  mediate  a  satisfieu^tory  conclusion  of  the  affiur,  bat 
none  could  conquer  the  earl's  repugnance  to  the  match,  till 
the  king  himself  became  a  suitor,  sending  the  Duke  of  Len- 
nox with  urgent  entreaties  to  persuade  him  no  longer  to 
withhold  his  countenance  from  the  connexion.     His  inter- 
cession  took   effect,   and  a  treaty  was  commenced.     The 
earl's  high  requisitions  and  the  poverty  of  Somerset  created 
fresh  delay ;    but  at  length,  by  the  sale  of  his   house  at 
Chiswick,  his  plate,  his  jewels,  and  his  household  fumi- 
ture,  a  portion  of  12,000/.  was  raised  by  Somerset ;  who  is 
said  to  have  acknowledged  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  that  as 
one  of  them  was  to  be  undone  if  the  marriage  went  not  oo, 
he  chose  that  it   should   be  himself  rather  than  his  own 
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'.  cteMTring  cbiM.  The  anecdote  is  ua  ««wri»»g  one ;  utd  the 
M)t«acrifice  which  it  impliec,  may,  erea  bj  the  moralist,  be 
fwnnitted  to  go  for  towards  redeeming  his  memory  from 
shame.  All  obetacles  being  removed,  the  marriage  waa 
celebrated  during  the  Easter  of  1637.'  The  ondistarbed 
happiness  and  harmony  in  which  the  parties  lived,  soon 
neoadled  the  earl  to  the  connexion ;  and,  eminent  in  all  the 
duties  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  the  Lady  Anne  Can-  is  tmly 
now  remembered  as  the  virtuous  and  happy  mother  of  the 
great  and  good  Lord  Russell. 

A  marriage  connexion  for  John,  his  third  son,  was  at  the 
same  time  the  object  of  the  Earl  c^  Bedford's  care.  His 
eoesin  Edward,  Earl  of  Bath,  had  married,  tar  his  seecnid 
wifo,  Anne,  the  youthful  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Lovett,  oS 
Lipaconbe,  who  was  now  a  widow.  It  was  to  this  lady 
that  proposals  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Ruisell  were  made,  and 
the  task  of  conductii^  the  n*^otiation  was  intmsted  to 
Lord  Digby ;  for  which  purpose  be  went  down  to  Tawstoek, 
tibe  residence  of  Lady  Bath,  with  whom  the  grand-danghters 
tf  the  eaii  had  been  staying  soma  time  on  a  visit.  The 
intimaey  that  had  long  sabnsted  between  the  two  fiuntlies, 
no  lees  than  the  many  benefits  which  Lord  Bedford  had  had 
h  in  his  power  to  confer  on  Lady  Bath,  seemed  at  first  to 
prmnise  a  favoaraMe  issue  to  the  overtures.  But  a  rival 
suitor,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Boorehier,  the  new  Earl  of 
Bath,*  had,  as  it  appean,  occupied  her  father's  ear  with  large 
vaunts  of  the  Bettlement  which  be  would  make,  if  his  suit 
should  be  accepted;  and  Sir  Robert  Lovett,  although  pledging 


*  Aran ;  Ctlrt,  on  a  clwTran  argmt  Ane  inuHeti  mUt,  ia  Ihe  deidr 
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without  male  heir. 
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himself  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  not  merely  to  a  dispanioiiat^  A.E 
Deutralit jy  but  to  an  absolute  fiivour  of  his  son's  pretensions, 
was  caught  by  the  splendid  lure;  so  that  whilst  the  lady's 
fancy  wavered  between  the  admission  of  Mr.  RusselFs  merits 
and  a  secret  preference  for  his  elder  brother  Francis,  Sir 
Robert  covertly  represented  to  her  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  other  connexion ;  and  when  he  saw  that  real  regard 
was  in  danger  of  predominating  over  interest,  threw  into 
the  rising  scale  the  whole  weight  of  his  parental  authority. 
Tlie  process  of  the  negotiation  is  presented  to  us  in  an 
amusing  letter  from  Lord  Digby,  extremely  charaeteristie 
of  the  writer.. 

George  Lord  Digbt  to  the  Earl  op  Bedford. 

My  most  honoured  Lord, — My  unsuccessfulness  in  the  way  of 
your  service  would  much  afflict  me,  but  that  I  can  raise  comforts 
to  myself  both  from  your  wisdom  and  your  goodness.  By  that,  you 
know,  that  in  all  designs  of  the  world,  even  where  the  means  seem 
most  in  our  own  power,  the  ends  are  notwithstanding  in  destiny ; 
and  by  the  latter  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  prepared  to  receive  as 
strong  confirmations  of  my  love  and  fidelity  from  affectionate 
endeavours,  as  from  the  most  effectual  successes.  Let  me  at  once 
relate  to  you  both  how  unlucky  I  have  been,  and  how  industrious. 

On  my  arrival  at  Tawstock,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  my 
Lord  of  Bath  there,  who  1  thought  would  have  been  at  the  assizes; 
but  he  had  altered  his  resolution  between  the  time  of  my  intelli- 
gence  and  my  coming.  I  surprised  them  all  as  much,  filling  the 
countess  with  blushes,  her  parents  with  confusion,  and  the  count 
with  jealousy.  She  covered  hers  well  with  hearty  welcomes  ;  they 
sought  to  disguise  theirs  with  civilities ;  and  his  lordship  (I  never 
having  seen  the  Colossus  before),  you  will  easily  believe,  looked 
big :  the  former  1  answered  in  their  kind,  and  for  his  Honour,  I 
found  it  no  hard  matter  to  put  as  good  a  face  upon  it  as  he.  We 
were  all  easily  parted  the  first  night,  to  go  to  bed.  The  next  day 
there  was  much  less  faroucheness  between  his  lordship  and  me  ; 
we  grew  to  reconnoitre  one  another,  by  conversation  in  the  learned 
way  :  the  countess  was  full  of  serenity  ;  her  mother  very  accostive  : 
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'  uid  Sir  Robert  tomewhat  costive.  I  thought  it  was  my  fint 
biuiness  to  make  some  certain  discovery  of  my  lady'*  inciinatiom, 
and  1  found  her  not  very  shy  to  declare  that  they  were  very 
distant  from  our  rival.  In  the  next  place,  I  let  my  Lady  Lovett 
a-board  me,  vrhich  she  did  with  all  the  professions  that  might  be, 
of  love  and  service  to  your  lordship  and  yours ;  but  withal  ex- 
preasing  much  |:rief  that  your  lordship  had  addressed  one  of  your 
■ons  to  her  daughter,  whom,  though  infinitely  deserving,  she  could 
not  entertain,  being  prepossessed  with  inclinations  to  the  other, 
both  by  her  own  remembrance  of  him,  and  the  advantageous 
character  which  Mr.  Blechington  gave  of  him,  on  his  first  return 
from  Wobum  after  the  death  of  my  Lord  of  Bath.  She  protested, 
that  had  your  lordship  thought  her  daughter  worthy  of  Aim,  the 
earl  had  never  been  listened  to,  and  that  now  she  believed  truly  he 
would  never  be  hearkened  to,  she  found  her  ladyship  ao  averse. 
Hereupon  1  represented  unto  her,  the  best  I  could,  excuses  for 
Frank's  not  coming  at  first,  and  inducements  to  her,  persuading 
still  for  Jack,  and  reasons  diverting  from  my  Lord  of  Bath,  both  in 
the  serious  and  merry  way,  as  I  saw  which  would  work  best.  In 
fine,  she  seemed  entire  of  my  side,  and  we  parted  pleasantly, 
agreeing  upon  this  point,  that  it  were  preposterous  to  prefer  a 
•ervant  to  her  daughter  that  was  both  old  and  heavy.  Thus  not 
denying  me  (in  case  the  count  had  her  daughter)  to  further  my 
■uit  for  the  reversion  of  her  heart,  after  two  husbands,  exit  my 
Lady  Lovett,  enter  Sir  Robert.  He  treads  much  in  my  lady's 
former  path,  but  at  every  step  I  find  him  halting,  and  yet  he  props 
himself  up  by  protestations  of  great  afiection  to  you  in  general, 
and  of  a  very  entire  neutrality  in  this  particular. 

Next  alter  this,  I  address  myself  in  private  to  my  Lady  Bath ; 
press  her  in  behalf  of  niy  brotlier  John ;  reason  with  her  against 
the  sacrificing  herself  again  to  an  antitjue  partner,  having  by  the 
former  penance  purchased  to  herself  all  accommodations  tin  could 
wish  in  point  of  fortune.  She  made  not  nice  to  tell  me  she  could 
affect  neither ;  whereupon  I  fell  to  soundings  concerning  Frank, 
alleging  many  expressions  of  her  own  thai  leant  that  way;  wherein, 
after  great  debate  witli  her  modesty,  she  became  a  very  clear 
interpreter  of  what  ^le  bad  written  to  your  lordship.  I  pioflered 
her  mj  service  towards  tlie  effecting  of  it.  She,  af^r  much  diffi- 
culty, as  fearing  to  appear  the  wooer,  accepts  of  i I  so  far  as  to 
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promise  expectance  of  my  powers  from  you,  and  firm  secrecy  in  A.I 
the  business,  even  from  her  parents.      Here  ends  the  first  Act. 
Does  it  not  look  like  a  comedy  ?  but  what' follows  is  tragical. 

Sir  Robert  Lovett,  whether  by  her  coldness  after  this,  or  by 
her  not  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  her  private  confer- 
ence with  me,  finds  somewhat  in  the  wind,  and  either  by  art  or 
authority  wrests  the  secret  from  her ;  which  so  vexes  him,  that  he 
can  no  longer  hold,  but  to  me  he  comes,  so  full  that  he  could  not' 
pour  forth  any  thing  a  great  while,  but  bubbled  only.  At  length 
out  it  brake.  He  takes  it  very  ill  I  should  enter  into  a  new  treaty, 
before  he  had  ended  with  my  Lord  of  Bath;  and  in  the  way  of  this 
expresses  much  heat.  Seeing  that,  I  screw  it  up  to  the  height; 
I  tell  him,  that  since  he  had  discovered  so  much,  I  professed  I 
would  draw  my  lady  if  I  could  the  way  I  wished,  although  as  yet 
I  had  no  authority  from  you  :  whereupon  he  flew  into  such  a 
passion,  that  he  swore  he  would  work  for  my  Lord  of  Bath ;  nay 
more,  if  his  daughter  had  him  not,  he  would  have  no  more  to  do 
in  what  concerned  her.  I  took  the  advantage  of  his  foolish  in- 
temperance, and  told  him  calmly  that  I  was  glad  I  had  a  proof 
out  of  his  own  mouth  of  what  I  had  long  suspected, — to  wit, 
that  his  late  protestations  of  neutrality  were  as  false  as  his  former 
to  your  lordship  of  powerful  assistance ;  and  upon  this  he  went 
his  way  pitifully  embossed,  leaving  me  to  make  this  conclusion 
of  him,  that  I  have  never  known  so  fit  an  officer  for  Satan,  if  he 
had  but  wit  correspondent  to  his  falsehood. 

Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Bath  sets  so  close  to  the  countess  and 
her  mother,  applies  the  father's  authority — such  threats!  (a  new 
way  of  dagger  courtship),  such  proffers !  hems  her  in  with  stickling 
divines,  making  the  spirit  woo  for  the  flesh,  that  he  staggers  the 
good  creature,  and  quite  wins  the  mother — insomuch  that  the  next 
day,  when  I  would  have  withdrawn  the  countess  to  speak  with  her 
in  private,  her  ladyship  forbade  it  us,  saying,  that  she  had  engaged 
her  faith  to  the  contrary  to  the  earl.  Whereupon  I  told  the 
countess,  I  found  I  was  much  mistaken  in  thinking  her  a  free 
woman,  but  saw  she  was  under  guardians,  and  therefore  I  would 
take  my  leave.  This  drove  the  good  lady  into  passionate  weeping, 
and  afterwards  a  discreet,  but  sharp  expostulation  with  her  mother; 
insomuch  that  she  begg:ed  me  soon  after,  that  I  would  speak  with 
her  daughter ;  but  I  took  my  leave,  and  went  away  to  a  cousin's 
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lesr.  of  mine  thereby,  whence  these  letten,  of  whidi  I  here  tend  yon 
copiety  did  ipsaa  between  us,  which  wrought  so  upon  her,  that  if 
my  Lady  Lovett  had  not  artificially  applied  herself  to  the  sub- 
missive way,  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  lost  all 
power  with  her :  but  now  she  doth  comply  with  their  desires,  and 
hearkens  to  my  Lord  of  Bath,  but  so  as  if  he  do  not  make  those 
settlements  upon  her  that  all  the  world  shall  think  him  mad,  ac- 
cording to  his  large  offers,  I  am  deceived  if  you  have  her  not 
shortly  in  your  power. 

Be  {leased,  my  dear  lord,  to  pardon  the  trouble  I  give  you 
widi  so  tedious  and  disjointed  a  narration.  I  have  been  transported 
the  rather  to  it  by  a  certain  pleasure  and  pride  I  take  in  the 
repetition  of  any  thing  wherein  you  have  honoured  with  employment 

Your  affectionate  son  and  humble  servant, 

George  Digbt.^ 

My  humble  service  to  my  Lady  Bedford ;  she  will  excuse  my 
not  writing,  for  here  is  trouble  enough  for  you  both. 
Sherborne,  this  15th  of  August,  1637. 

He  afterwards  notices  the  effects  of  this  dexterous  vui- 
nagement. 

To  THE  Right  Honourable  mt  dear  Lord  and  Father, 

THE  Earl  or  Bedford. 

My  most  honoured  Lord, — I  send  this  to  advertise  your  lord- 
ship, that  I  am  revived  by  hopes  of  serving  you  successfully  in  that 
wherein  I  almost  despaired.  If  you  continue  to  think  the  Countess 
of  Bath  worthy  of  your  son  Francb,  I  dare  to  say,  that  if  she  be 
not  his,  the  fault  will  be  yours.  Be  pleased  only  to  impose  upon 
yourself  in  this  business  a  strict  secrecy  for  awhile. 

It  seems  my  Spanish  treating  hath  been  like  some  chymic 
medicines,  which  have  at  first  no  relish  at  all  in  the  mouth,  but, 
digested,  prove  of  most  violent  operation ;  or  else  I  have  had  the 
same  fortune  a  wooing  which  hath  oft  happened  to  me  a  hunting, 
— to  shoot,  think  I  had  missed,  and  afterwards  to  find  the  deer 
wounded  in  a  brake.  Httret  lateri  lathalit  (urundo :  Mfplj  it  to 
the  countess. 

*  Usri.  MSS.  Cod.  7001 ,  p.  W. 
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The  many  ptrticnlan  of  this  bimnen,  and  the  conaideiatioia  AJ>. 
that  result  from  h,  are  no  fit  matters  for  a  letter ;  yet  I  wait  not 
upon  you  now,  in  regard  that  there  would  be  more  notice  taken  of 
it  than  the  secrecy  that  the  thing  requires  will  admit  of.  I  rather 
expect  till  your  lordship  pretend  some  other  occasion,  and  send  to 
speak  with  me ;  then  I  shall  acquaint  your  lordship  at  large  with 
many  passages  which  I  have  forborne  to  write.  In  the  meantime, 
I  beseech  you  to  believe  that  no  child  of  your  own  is  fiiller  of  doty 
and  love  to  you  than 

Your  Lordship's  most  affectionate  son  and  humble  servant, 

George  Digbt.^ 

Sherborne,  this  2l8t  of  August,  1637. 

The  following  is  the  earl's  reply :  — 

Son  Digbv,  —  It  is  a  country-business  observation,  that  you 
must  not  put  warm  eggs  under  a  sick  hen ;  so,  in  the  incubation 
of  business,  the  warmth  of  industry  discloses  the  bird.  The  assur- 
ances you  raise  for  yourself,  I  am  confident  carry  strength  with 
them,  and  so  you  may  proceed,  conditionally  that  the  earl  shall 
fully  go  off  before  we  come  on  ;  and  I  wish,  if  it  might  be  comiiig 
on  the  earFs  part,  that  peace  might  be  the  cor  dejiore  between  my 
lady  and  him ;  for  I  will  not  marry  my  son  Frank  to  a  demurring, 
though  I  would  have  ventured  my  third  son  to  have  argued  it.  But 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  hear :  that  the  earl,  if  he  cannot  obtain  her, 
will  get  as  much  light  and  discovery  as  he  can,  to  build  a  qaettkm 
of  law  or  justice  upon  it,  to  draw  it  to  a  kind  compromise  on  mj 
lady*s  part.  This,  if  it  were  advertised,  and  not  by  letter,  to  my 
lady,  and  by  one  of  trust,  would  not  hurt  my  lady*s  affairs.  Your 
presence  here  I  shall  not  need  to  this  business,  for  I  dare  trust 
your  judgment  in  a  woman's  love ;  and  see  the  coast  clear  befiire 
you  put  for  the  port.  I  am,  &c  Ac 

F.  Bedford.' 

The  subject  being  thus  but  languidly  enforced,  came  to  % 
Toid  but  courteous  conclusion.    Colonel  Russell  b  afterwards 

»MIari.MSS.  Cod.  7001. 
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>.  t€Sr.  described  by  Orammonty  in  his  usual  self-satisiied  and  flip- 
pant style,  as  being  an  admirer  of  "  La  belle  Hamilton,"  to 
whom  the  count  himself  paid  his  addresses,  —  an  assertion 
apparently  made  upon  no  other  ground  than  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  his  own  triumph.  He  commanded  a  regiment  for 
the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  served  with  great  reputation  in  many  other 
actions  of  the  time.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  guards,  and  died  unmarried,  November 
21  y  1681,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

Francis,  the  earKs  eldest  son,  married  Catharine,  daughter 
of  William,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,*  widow  of  Sir  Edward 
Moeeley,  Bart.,*  and  of  the  Lord  North  and  Grey.'  He  had 
no  ofi*spring  by  this  lady,  and  died  in  France  in  1641,  a 
month  before  his  father. 

Edward,  the  youngest  son,  married  Penelope,  the  widow 
of  Sir  William  Brooke,^  K.B.,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Sir 
Moses  Hill,^  of  Hillsborough  Castle,  Ireland,  knight  marshal 
of  Ulster,  and  ancestor  to  the  present  Marquess  of  Downshire. 
By  her,  who  deceased  November  7,  1661,  he  had  five  sons^ 
and  two  daughters;  and  dying  September  21st,  1665,  was 
interred  at  Chenies  on  the  19th  of  October.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  William,  who  served  as  standard- 
bearer  to  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  king's  own  company 
of  foot-guards,  and  died  unmarried  in  1674. 

'  Amis;  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent. 

'  Arms ;  Sahie^  a  chevron  between  3  mill-picks  argent. 

'  Arms;  Azure,  a  lion  pa.^sant  or  between  3  fleurs-de-lys of^gmf . 

*  Arms ;  Gulet,  on  a  chevron  argent  a  lion  rampant  sable,  crowned  or, 

*  Arms ;  Sable^  3  lions  passant  guardaot  or,  on  a  fesse  argent  3  escallops 
guki. 

*  His  second  son  was  Fdwaid,  one  of  the  great  oroameoU  of  hit  sge  and 
country,  subsequently  better  known  under  the  name  of  Admiral  RiiaaeU, 
wliose  story  will  be  traced  hereafter.    The  olber  tons  were  John,  Francis, 
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Sach  were  the  allianceB  which  the  earl  contracted  for  his  A. 
family.  In  1636  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  with  some 
others  to  inquire  into  all  defective  titles,  and  to  sell  and 
convey  the  various  lordships  and  manors  named  in  their 
schedule  of  instructions.  But  in  the  previous  year  we  find 
him  rendering  various  friendly  services  to  Anne  Clifiord, 
his  cousin-german,  particularly  in  settling  some  important 
arrangements  between  her  and  her  second  husband,  Philip 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

In  neither  of  her  marriages  had  this  lady  found  the  hap- 
piness to  which  her  deserts  so  eminently  entitled  her ;  being 
subjected  in  both  **  to  many  crosses  and  contradictions/' — 
with  her  first  lord  from  resisting  his  prodigal  extravagance, 
and  from  the  contentious  efibrtd  which  he  made,  to  induce  her 
to  sell  her  rights  in  the  contested  lands  of  her  inheritance,  a 
measure  to  which  she  never  would  consent, — with  her  second 
husband,  because  she  would  neither  compel  her  youngest 
daughter,  Lady  Isabella  Sackville,  to  sacrifice  herself  in 
marriage  to  one  of  his  younger  sons,  nor  relinquish  her 


and  James,  all  of  whom  died  without  ofispring.  The  daughters  were  Letitia, 
and  Catharine,  who  married  Capt  William,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Charlat 
Uarbord;*  and  died  August  the  19th,  1602.  Letitia  was  wife  to  Tbomas 
Cheeke,  Esq.*  of  Pirgo,  in  Essex ;  by  whom  she  had  one  only  daughter  and 
heiress  —  Anne,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Tipping,  bait.,  of  WheatfieM,  in 
Oifordshire.  Sir  Thomas  dying  January  21st,  1727-8,  left  two  daugblers» 
his  co-heiresses,  Letitia,  married  to  Samuel,  Lord  Sandys,  and  Catharine,  the 
wife  of  Thomas,  Lord  Archer.  Lady  Cheeke  married,  secondly,  Robert 
Russell,  fifth  son  of  William,  the  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  whom  she  had 
no  issue,  and  dying  January  8th,  1721,  at  the  age  of  72,  was  interred  ia 
the  fiunily  vault  at  Chenies  on  the  12th,  her  funeral  sermon  being  preached 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  who  published  it  in  the  following  year,  with  a  dedi* 
cation  to  her  daughter,  the  Honourable  Lady  Tipping. 


'  Arms ;  quarteriy  at nrf  and  guU$,  an  imperial  crown  or,  bttweaa  4  Uom 
ipant  argmU.  *  Arms ;  Argtnt,  3  crescents  gula, 

▼OL.  II.  H 
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D.  1638.  interest  in  5000/.,  which  she  held  as  part  of  her  marriage 
portion.  So  that,  whilst  touching  with  amiable  forbearance, 
in  her  memoirs,  on  their  respective  injuries  and  caprices, 
she  acknowledges  that,  ''  in  both  their  lifetimes,  the  marble 
pillars  of  Knowle  in  Kent,  and  Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  were  to 
her  oftentimes  but  the  gay  arbours  of  anguish."^  Through 
ail  her  difficulties,  however,  she  ever  found  a  sympathising 
friend  in  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  By  his  influence,  a  deed  of  set- 
tlement was  drawn  in  1635,  assigning  to  Lady  Pembroke,  for 
her  jointure,  various  lands  in  Sheppy,  and  entirely  releasing 
to  her  this  5000/.,  together  with  the  Westmoreland  estates, 
if  ever  they  should  fall  to  her  in  her  husband^s  lifetime,  as 
was  afterwards  the  case.  But  the  unhappy  nature  of  Lord 
Pembroke's  disposition  rendered  this  concord  but  of  short 
continuance ;  as  in  1638,  when  but  just  recovering  from  an 
almost  fatal  sickness,  we  find  her  writing  to  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  to  interpose  witli  her  lord  for  permission  to  her  to 
come  up  to  London,  though  but  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
at  the  most,  to  attend  to  some  of  her  affairs.  **  For  I  dare 
not,"  she  says  with  a  simple  earnestness,  *'  venture  it  without 
his  leave,  lest  he  should  take  that  occasion  to  turn  me  out  of 
this  house,  as  he  did  out  of  Whitehall;  and  then  I  shall  not 
know  where  to  put  my  head."  She  was  at  length  obliged 
to  separate  wholly  from  him,  and  his  death  relieved  her 
from  her  thraldom,  in  1649. 


'  **  Insomuch/'  she  adds,  *'  as  a  wise  man  (the  Earl  of  Bedford),  that 
knew  the  insides  of  my  fortune,  would  often  say  that  1  lived  in  both  thcK 
my  lords*  great  families  as  tlie  river  Rhone  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva 
without  mingling  any  part  of  its  streams  with  tliat  lake ;  for  I  gave  myself 
wholly  to  retired ness  as  much  as  I  could  in  both,  and  made  good  books  and 
virtuous  thoughts  my  com|nnions,  which  can  never  discern  ai&iction,  nor 
be  daunted  when  it  unjustly  liappens ;  and  by  a  happy  genius  I  overcame 
all  those  troubles,  the  (former)  prayers  of  my  blessed  mother  helping  me 
Iberein." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  TROUBLES  IN  SCOTLAND   TO  THE 
EXECUTION  OP  THE  EARL  OP  STRAPPORD 

A.D.  1638-1641. 

Public  discontents  . . .  The  king's  inflexibility  . . .  Religious  exasperation  . . . 
Scots  corenant,  March  1 , 1 638  . . .  Proceedings  of  the  government . .  .The 
Scotch  commiiisioners  resort  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  1C39  . . .  Ilis  public 
principles  . . .  Summons  of  tlie  nobility  to  York,  Feb.  1 639 . . .  Test  refused 
by  the  Lords  Brooke  and  Say  . . .  Pacification  of  Berwick  . . .  Parliament 
of  1640. . .  llemonstrance  of  the  Commons . . .  Intrigue  of  Lord  SaviUe . . . 
The  Scots  pass  the  Tweed  . . .  Petition  of  the  Twelve  Peers  . . .  Interview 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  with  the  privy  council . . .  Appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Scots  . . .  Treaty  of  lUppon  . . .  Parliament  of  1 641  . . .  Earl 
of  Bedford  entered  of  the'  privy  council . . .  Impeachment  of  Strafford . .  • 
Efforts  of  Lord  Bedford  to  moderate  the  violence  of  his  party  . . .  Hit 
interview  with  Hyde  and  Essex,  April  1641  ...  He  sickens  of  the  small- 
pox ...  His  death,  May  9 . . .  Funeral  —  and  character . . .  Execution  of  the 
F^l  of  Strafford,  May  12,  1641. 

Thb  public  discontents  had  now  risen  to  a  height  that  threat-  a.D. 
ened  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  monarchy  and 
nation.  In  the  struggle  that  had  for  more  than  twelve  years 
been  steadily  maintained — by  the  king  to  enforce,  and  by 
the  Commons  to  resist,  those  claims  to  unlimited  preroga- 
tive, which,  if  submitted  to,  must  have  bowed  to  the  dust,  in 
servile  degradation,  every  institution  and  free  usage  which 
the  people  had  hitherto  cherished  as  their  birthright — no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  tlian  the  inflexible  determination 
with  which  Charles  persisted  in  the  execution  of  his  BEtvourite 
measures.  Pliant,  accessible,  and  generous  in  private  life, 
he  evinced  in  his  public  conduct  all  the  sternness,  selfishnes*, 
and  contempt  of  popular  opinion  that  had  been  common  to 
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).  i6SB.  the  feudal  sovereigns  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Construing  all 
opposition  to  his  will  as  a  personal  offence,  his  passions  had 
become  enlisted  in  the  arbitrary  warfare,  and  had  doubtless 
obscured  the  natural  clearness  of  his  judgment.     He  must 
else  have  seen  that  a  system  of  temperate  conciliation  was 
the  only  weapon  he  could  safely  employ ;  and  that  in  con- 
tending, single-handed,  with  successive  alienated  parliaments, 
equally  resolute,  and  equally  hedged  about  with  the  defensive 
sanctitude  of  law,  he  was  creating  a  gigantic  foe,  from  whose 
exasperated  energies  there  could  ultimately  be  but  one  mode 
of  escape.     In  the  early  stage  of  the  contention,  a  wise  aban- 
donment of  his  most  unpalateable  pretensions  would,  with 
some  disposition  to  fulfil  his  reasonable  wishes,  have  awakened 
a  confidence  that,  carefully  improved,  might  have  ripened 
into  a  mutual  good  understanding,  for  the  peaceful  prosecu- 
tion of  their  common  interests.     But  the  misguided  monarch, 
uninstructed  by  experience,  went  rashly  on  with  hia  array 
of  warrants,  imprisonments,   and  fines;   his  Star-chamber 
visitations,   and  unconstitutional  levies,  till  the  envenomed 
wound,  the  wrong  and  the  indignity,  were  felt  in  every  nerve 
and  limb  of  the  disjointed  empire.     Every  sign  in  the  political 
hemisphere  now  foretold  some  dire  convulsion.     The  deep, 
low  murmur  of  resentment  with  which  multitudes  reottved 
the  decision  of  the  temporising  judges  upon  the  great  questioii 
ol  monarchical  taxation,   bespoke,   like  the   muttering  of 
distant  thunder,  the  rising  of  the  tempest;  the  earth,  as 
it  were,  heaved  beueath  his  feet  in  warning  of  the  coming 
earthquake;  but  Charles  appeared  still  resolved,  either  Uindiy 
to  disregard,  or  openly  to  defy  the  symptoms,  until  the  doods 
gathered,  and  the  whirlwinds  blew,   the  fountains  of  the 
political  deep  were  broken  up,  and  in  the  violent  irmplioo, 
power  and  prerogative,  high -commission  court  and  Star- 
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chamber,  crosier  and  crown,  with  all  their  accompaniments,  A.D. 
were  tumultaously  and  sternly  swept  away. 

Yet,  if  the  kingdoms  had  had  to  complain  of  political 
grievances  alone,  the  day  of  retribution  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  later  in  arriving;  for  a  nation  observant  of  justice, 
and  respecting,  from  early  inculcation,  the  sanctity  with  which 
even  the  merely  colourable  pretexts  of  law  are  calculated  to 
invest  a  monarch's  cause,  would  have  long  and  seriously 
weighed  the  point  at  which  endurance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
before  it  started  into  armed  action.  But  religious  exasperation 
was  rashly  added  to  the  ferment  of  the  other  elements  of 
disaffection;  and  Conscience,  nobly  jealous  of  every  act  which 
the  arm  of  civil  power  may  attempt,  to  restrict  her  intercourse 
with  heaven,  came  in  to  cut  the  knot,  and  to  absolve  from 
every  fear  the  energetic  hearts  that  entered  on  her  quarrel. 

From  the  innate  character  of  those  mixed  principles  of 
good  and  evil  which  actuate  our  being,  spiritual  religion  had 
in  every  age  since  the  rise  of  Christianity  been  subjected  to 
persecution  by  the  ruling  powers,  wherever  its  tenets  were 
disseminated ;  but  since  the  memorable,  and,  for  the  purity 
of  Christianity,  the  absolutely /ato/,  alliance  which  was  struck 
by  Constantine  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers, 
persecution  had  followed  its  victims  with  a  much  more  steady, 
specious,  and  insidious  aim,  than  under  the  brute  violence  of 
Pagan  enmity.  It  would  have  been  well  for  humanity  and 
truth,  if  at  the  English  Reformation  the  pious  founders  of  a 
purer  church  could  have  taught  it  altogether  to  abjure  the 
vindictive  intolerance,  as  well  as  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
£Eiith.  But  the  maxims  of  a  merely  worldly  policy  had 
mingled  with  their  zeal :  the  youthfril  church  was  not  left  by 
them,  as  the  primitive  faith  had  been,  to  stand  its  ground  od 
its  own  intrinsic  exceUency ;  it  was  wedded  to  the  worldly 
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).  1638.  pomp  of  8tate,  whence  it  received  exceeding  rich  immuni- 
ties,  which  it  early  learned  to  acknowledge  and  repay :  nor 
were  its  ohligations  confined  merely  to  temporal  endow- 
ments. Whilst  the  holy  rights  of  free  opinion  shall  exist, 
there  will  always  be  found  men  who  stand  aloof  from  the 
bosom  of  the  predominating  faith,  from  nobler  motives  than 
either  indifference,  or  love  of  singularity ;  and  a  church 
that  can  have  its  acts  defended,  and  its  orthodoxy  vindi- 
cated by  the  sword  or  penalties  of  state,  must  constantly 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  calling  in  its  succours.  Neither 
the  council-chambers  of  Edward,  Elizabeth,  nor  James,  were 
free  from  the  deep  stain  of  an  intolerant  and  cruel  perse- 
cution, reconciled  to  the  originators  under  various  pleas  of 
safety  or  expediency,  all  equally  shrewd,  and  equally  fal- 
lacious. But  the  misdirected  zeal  of  these  princes  was  at 
least  governed  by  some  shew  of  prudence ;  and  although 
both  Catholics  and  Puritans  suffered  in  their  reigns  under 
grievous  persecutions,  from  the  misfortune  of  being  unable  to 
embrace  a  communion  of  which  they  disapproved,  neither  the 
council  nor  hierareliy  had  required  any  thing  like  the  wild 
conformity  which  Charles  and  his  primate  now  ventured  to 
impose  on  the  dissidence  of  an  entire  people.  In  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  policy  and  principles  of  Laud,  the  Scottish 
nation  saw  the  monarch's  aim  at  civil  despotism  fiuthfully 
reflected ;  but  they  felt  themselves  still,  through  every 
variation  of  church  government  that  had  occurred,  the 
disciples  and  the  sons  of  Knox :  with  the  first  attempt  to 
fix  on  them  the  canons  and  the  liturgy  of  England,  their 
ancient  spirit  of  religious  independence  took  alarm ;  and 
in  the  throe  of  emotion  that  succeeded,  the  champions  of 
the  Covenant  sprang  forth  —  the  armed  prodigy  of  that 
portentous  time. 
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This  formidable  bond  of  union  was  subacribed  upon  the  AJ). 
Ist  of  March,  1638.     The  first  tidings  of  it  awakened  no 
alarm  at  court,  and  even  excited  small  attention.     By  June 
it  was  somewhat  more  seriously  regarded ;  yet  so  little  was 
the  temper  of  that  people,  and  the  right  means  of  redressing 
a  state  grievance  understood,  that  the  king,  on  sending  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  to  tranqnillise  the  effervescence,  autho- 
rised him  to  insist  on  their  renunciation  of  the  Covenant ; 
for  which  they  were  to  be  repaid  by  the  simple  suspensioD 
of  the  Litui^y  and  a  remodelling  of  the  High-commission 
court.     In  August  he  was  willing  to  give  up  both  the  one 
and  the  other;  but  the  Covenanters  had  meanwhile  deter> 
mined  on  a  General  Assembly,  and  on  the  entire  abolition  ol 
Episcopacy.    In  September  Charles  was  willing  that  Hamilton 
should  convene  an  assembly  and  parliament,  and  even  limit 
in  some  respects  the  power  and  jurisdiction  ol  their  bishops. 
But  the  concession  came  too  late ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  extorted,  rose  their  self-dependenee 
and  consciousness  of  strength :  so  that,  in  the  assembly  of 
Glasgow,  they  unhesitatingly  proceeded  to  abolish  prelacy, 
rescind  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  restore  the  form  and  spirit 
of  their  ancient  presbyteries.    The  next  General  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  August  of  1639,  confirmed 
all  the  measures  of  the  former.     In  the  parliament  that  fol- 
lowed, Charles  permitted  the  subscription  of  the  Covenant, 
but  would  on  no  account  allow  his  commissioner  Traquair  to 
pass  the  act  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy.     In  the  midst 
of  the  subsequent  discussions,  the  king,  without  ratifying  one 
of  its  provisions,  prorogued  the  council ;  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, separate  without  appointing  two  Remonstrants  as  com- 
missioners, the  Earl  of  Dumfemline  and  Lord  Loudon.    They 
were  despatched  to  London  to  beseech  the  m<march  not  to 
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>.  16S9.  persist  in  his  opposition,  but  to  give  his  consent  to  the  decidonB 
of  their  national  tribunal. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair  in  London,  both 
parties  were  heard  by  the  privy  council,  and  many  passionate 
recriminations  passed  between  them.  The  deputies  justified 
the  acts  of  their  assembly  and  parliament,  and  desired  their 
ratification,  but  in  vain.  They  returned  to  Scotland  on  the 
19th  of  November.  Whilst  the  king  was  wholly  bent  upon 
the  use  of  force,  and  was  raising  what  supplies  he  could,  by 
contributions  from  his  courtiers,  the  same  noblemen,  with 
two  other  individuals,  were  sent  upon  a  second  deputatioii. 
They  were  no  longer  empowered  to  propose  any  thing  ti^ 
wards  a  mediation,  but  simply  to  plead  integrity  of  purpoee, 
and  to  demonstrate  their  fidelity. 

With  this  commission,  however,  they  joined  other  aims 
and  ends.  Fully  sensible  now  that  arms  must  try  the  quarrel, 
the  Covenanters  looked  around  on  all  sides  for  aid  against 
the  day  of  peril.  Holland  furnished  them  with  officers  and 
arms ;  and  applications  were  made  to  the  King  ol  France 
for  succour,  in  a  letter  signed  by  several  of  the  nobles.  A 
more  legitimate  field  for  the  extension  of  an  interest  in 
their  behoof,  lay  open  amidst  the  malcontents  of  England. 
There  they  found,  from  the  oppressed  of  all  classes,  4he 
sufferers  by  fine,  by  levy,  and  imprisonment,  sincere  sym- 
pathy,  if  not  open  encouragement.  The  Puritans,  smarting 
under  oppression,  felt  their  own  cause  bound  up  in  the 
approaching  strife,  and  responded  affectionately  to  every 
appeal  made  to  their  judgment  or  their  feelings.  The 
admirers  of  the  ancient  republics  began  to  dream  erf"  Spartan 
dap  about  to  be  revived;  and  all  the  political  opponents 
of  the  system  of  misgovemment — even  those  who  were  most 
purely  patriotic,  hoping  that  the  ordeal  throi^  whick  the 
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king  must  pass  would  purge  away  his  most  pernicious  prin-  AJ>.  t 
ciples — gathered  secret  trust  from  the  conjuncture,  and  daily 
resorted  to  the  commissioners,  with  either  courtesies  or 
counsel.  To  all  it  was  the^  care  of  the  conmiissioners  to 
listen  with  attention,  to  seize  and  to  comment  on  eveiy 
topic  of  discontent,  and  to  hold  out,  especially  to  their 
brethren  of  the  fedth,  large  and  religious  promises  of  happy 
times  in  store. 

Amongst  those  whom  they  particularly  courted  were  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  compatriots — the  Lords  Say  and 
Brooke,  the  noble-hearted  Hampden,  the  sagacious  Pym^ 
the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Holland,  and  the  stem  St.  John. 
These  were  bound  together  in  the  most  intimate  and  conft* 
dential  trust,  pursuing,  from  different  motives,  the  same  com- 
mon object — a  remedy  for  the  grievances  and  evils  that  dis- 
tracted their  unhappy  country.  By  no  unworthy  impulse,  bj 
no  private  aims,  not  even  by  any  view  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment at  court,  which  Clarendon  and  others  have  ventured 
to  impute  to  him,  was  the  Earl  of  Bedford  influenced  in  hie 
clear  and  open  course.  If,  as  this  eminent  historian  writes, 
*«  he  possessed  too  great  and  plentiful  a  fortune  to  wish  tbt 
a  subversion  of  the  government,"  the  prizes  of  a  court,  where 
Laud  bore  undisputed  rule,  tincturing  every  theme  upon 
which  his  councils  touched  with  a  lordly  tyranny  insufferaUe 
to  the  generous  and  free,  could  furnish  no  incentive  to  the 
ambition  of  a  mind  like  his.  Power  could  have  no  othor 
temptation  to  him  than  as  the  means  of  arresting  the  dangem 
which  beset  the  monarch,  and  of  this  there  was  unhappily 
but  little  hope ;  for  the  oppressions  of  the  Commission-coart, 
Star^hamber,  and  ship-money,  were  still  ostentatiously  ooD* 
tinned,  with  the  intent  of  shewing  that  Charles  abated  not 
a  tittle  of  his  claims,  notwithstanding  the  popular  c<MimM>- 
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).  tdS9.  tion.  In  Clarendon's  words,  this  was  intended  "  to  look 
like  steadiness!"  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  same  writer,  was  no  Puritan ;  he  had  no 
desire  for  any  alteration  in  church  government.  Towards 
Land  himself,  whilst  deprecating  his  intemperate  and  un- 
timely innovations,  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  perfect  courtesy 
and  respect,  frequently  visiting,  occasionally  dining  with  him, 
and  subscribing  liberally  to  that  rebuilding  of  St.  PauFs,  which 
the  Puritans  disliked  so  much,  as  an  ornament  savouring  of 
P^ish  superstition.  To  the  non-conforming  ministers,  it  is 
true,  he  offered  small  discountenance,  for  his  soul  was  as 
expansive  as  his  fortune,  and  he  thought  not  a  whit  the  worse 
of  a  virtuous  man  whom  he  saw  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land 
of  happiness  and  peace  by  a  different  pathway  from  that 
which  he  preferred.  He  was  no  indiscriminate  opposer 
even  of  the  king's  pretensions.  Admiring,  from  long  study, 
the  well-balanced  frame  and  beauty  of  the  British  oonstitu- 
tion,  in  which  the  three  distinct  estates,  when  acting  in  due 
subordination  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  found  harmo- 
nious exercise  and  play,  he  could  be  called  unfriendly  to 
the  crown's  prerogatives  only  when  they  tended  by  a  wild 
excess,  as  now,  to  trench  upon  the  privileges  of  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  state,  to  impede  their  salutary  opera- 
tion, and  thereby  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  This  claim  of  prerogative  he  undeviatingly 
opposed ;  but  his  wise  moderation,  even  when  excitement 
and  passion  were  at  the  highest,  *'was  known  to  all  men;" 
and  to  this  rare  and  valuable  quality,  in  a  distempered  criaiSi 
the  courtly  annalist  bears  unaffected  record. 

The  armed  attitude  which  the  Scots  began  now  to  aflBome, 
confirming  the  king's  resolution  to  decide  the  quarrel  by 
the  sword,  he,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1639,  israed  letlen 
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to  all  his  nobility,  to  attend  his  standard  at  York  upon  the  A.S 
1st  of  April,  with  such  equipage  and  forces  as  their  birth, 
honour,  and  interest  in  the  commonalty,  obliged  them  to.^ 
If,  as  Clarendon  assures  us,  Charles  '^  relied  on  the  imposing 
pomp  of  his  splendid   cavalry,   the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  number  of  his  troops,  to  awe 
the  Scots  into  submission,  he  was  resting  his  hopes  upon  a 
broken  reed;"  for  **  I  never  before,"  says  one  of  his  own 
cavaliers,  **  saw  such  a  despicable  appearance  of  men  in  arms 
to  begin  a  war ;  to  me  they  seemed  little  better  than  a  rabUe, 
met  together  to  devour,  rather  than  fight,  for  their  king  and 
country.    There  was  indeed  a  great  appearance  of  gentlemeo, 
and  those  of  extraordinary  quality ;   but  their  garb,  their 
equipages,  and  their  mien,  had  not  the  appearance  of  war; 
one  r^ment  of  Finland  horse  would  have  made  sport  of 
beating  them  all.    There  were,  besides,  such  crowds  of  parsons 
(for  this  was  a  church  war  in  particular),  that  the  camp  and 
court  were  full  of  them :  we  saw  nothing  but  bishops,  oourtien, 
and  clergymen.'"'    The  disposition  which  animated  many  of 
his  attendants  was  likewise  so  equivocal,  that  Charles  was 
driven  to  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  a  military  oath  to 
test  their  fidelity  and  zeal.     This  was  a  subscription  to  a 
solemn  protestation  of  obedience  and  loyalty,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  abhorring  the  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters,  and  of 
being  unconcerned  in  any  correspondence  with  them.    The 
mistrustful  inquisition  was  met  as  it  deserved  by  two  of  the 
summoned  noblemen,  whose  Spartan  candour  and  fiBarteae- 
ness  on  the  occasion  have  won  for  them,  as  may  be  sop* 
posed,   no  favour  from   the  exclusive  partisans  of  royalty. 
The  Lords  Brooke  and  Say  openly  refused,  in  the  king^s 

*  See  them  in  Rusliworth,  toI.  i.  part  2,  p.  818. 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Caralier,  pp.  186, 190. 
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1630.  presenoey  to  sign  this  declaration.  *'  If  the  king/'  they 
said,  *'  thought  proper  to  suspect  their  loyalty,  he  might 
proceed  against  them  as  he  thought  most  fit;  but  it  was 
obviously  against  the  law  to  impose  oaths  which  the  law  did 
not  enjoin ;  whilst,  being  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  decide  whether  the  Covenanters 
were  or  were  not  rebels."  On  the  king's  calling  to  their 
remembrance  how  the  Scots  had  seized  his  forts  and  castles, 
they  still  undauntedly  replied,  '^  that  as  they  knew  not  the 
constitution  of  that  government,  so  they  could  not  judge 
diem."^  Not  less  indignant  at  this  open  slight  of  his  power 
than  fearful  of  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  his  whole 
anny,  Charles  inmiediately  ordered  them  to  be  put  under 
arrest,  and  wrote  to  Windebank,  his  secretary,  to  ascertain 
of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  whether  the  two  lords  could  not 
be  proceeded  against  criminally,  for  thus  refusing  to  serve 
him  in  his  wars,  although  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  he 
offered  them  sufficient  pay.'  The  secretary  replied  in  a  high 
strain  of  courtly  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the  two 
recusants,  and  promised  that  the  council  should  consider 
whether  ^*  their  jesuistical  and  cunning  answers,  deariy 
enough  expressing  their  malignity  and  aversion  to  his  ser- 
vice, did  truly  amount  to  a  refusal."'  He  was  afterwards 
constrained  to  admit  that  no  hold  could  be  taken  oi  their 
rq>lies ;  but  with  all  the  wily  fraud  of  a  state  lawyer,  he 
Hinged  the  monarch  to  consider  whether  they  might  not  be 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  by  their  oversight  in 
some  other  point  of  conduct,  or  of  duty.^     Apparently  the 


I  Warwkk'f  Memoirs,  p.  148. 

*  From  Alnwick,  at  tea  o*clock  at  night,  April  21.    CUreDdoii*t  Stats 
Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  38.  '  lb.  p.  41. 

•  Windebank  to  the  king,  May  31.     lb.  p.  46. 
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king  was  unable  to  do  this ;  he  fbond,  too,  that  their  credit  A4] 
was  more  raised  than  their  liberty  abated  by  the  restraint  he 
had  pat  upon  their  persons/  and  he  accordingly  thought  to 
free  himself  from  their  annoying  presence  by  dismissing  them 
to  their  own  homes.  They  went — but  the  impression  of  their 
act  remained  behind ;  for  those  who  had  willingly  subscribed 
this  Covenant  of  royalty,  now  signed  another  explanatory 
paper,  declaring  the  sense  in  which  they  had  accepted  it* 
The  previous  subscription  was  thus  rendered  valueless.  A 
&tality  attended  the  whole  enterprise, — the  royal  {orceB  faced 
the  other  army, — it  was  all  they  did.  A  treaty  of  paci- 
fication, that  left  unsettled  all  the  great  points  of  contention^ 
terminated  the  campaign,  "  which,  like  a  short  truce,  only 
gave  both  sides  breath  to  prepare  for  a  new  war,  more  dis- 
astrously managed  than  the  former." 

Dispirited  and  disappointed,  Charles  unceremoniously  dis- 
missed his  feudal  army.  The  sole  resource  that  appeared 
left  to  his  distracted  councils,  was  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
from  which  his  heart  recoiled.  But  there  was  no  alternative ; 
and  after  a  twelve  years'  cessation  of  the  measure,  he  con- 
voked a  parliament  It  met  on  the  13th  of  April,  1640; 
the  lord  keeper  Finch,  in  a  long  pedantic  speech,  ez|daining 
to  the  CJonmions  the  reasons  which  had  led  the  king  to  sum- 
mon them.  In  a  style  that  afterwards  found  too  many  imi- 
tators, he  complained  that  certain  **  men  of  Belial,  some  Zeba, 
had  blown  in  Scotland  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  and  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  seizing  on  the  trophies  of 
honour,  after  the  counsel  of  some  wicked  Achitophels,  and 
investing  themselves  with  regal  power  and  authority  :''*  for 
warfare  against  whom  he   urged  the   speedy  gpranting  of 

'  Warwick's  Memoiit,  p.  148.     '  Cobbett*i  Pwl.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p. 530. 
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).1640.  BapplieSy  pawning  the  king's  solemn  word  to  give  them 
time  for  the  presentment  of  petitions  and  for  general  discus- 
sions. Whereupon  the  monarch  laid  before  them  the  Scot- 
tish noblemen's  intercepted  letter  to  the  King  of  France, 
signed,  amongst  others,  by  the  Lord  Loudon,  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  ambassadorial  character  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, he  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons 
seemed  to  take  in  no  good  part  the  lord  keeper's  dictation 
of  the  order  of  their  proceedings ;  for  they  fell  first  to  the 
consideration  of  their  wrongs, — and  upon  this  inexhaustible 
topic,  Mr.  Pym,  who  in  this  parliament  sat  with  Lord 
Russell  as  member  for  Tavistock,  descanted  ably  for  two 
hours,  classifying  his  observations  under  the  three  great 
heads  of  grievances  against  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
parliament,  innovation  in  matters  of  religion,  and  injuries 
against  property;  all  which,  he  conceived,  would  disable 
them  from  administering  any  supplies,  until  they  were  re- 
dressed. 

Under  the  warm  impression  excited  by  his  powerful 
speech,  they  proceeded  to  various  matters  connected  with 
the  violation  of  their  parliamentary  privil^es.  Repeated 
messages  during  the  debates  came  from  the  king,  to  hasten 
the  supplies,  and  the  lords  were  induced  to  Join  in  the 
request,  that  these  might  have  precedence  of  consideration. 
The  interference  but  confirmed  their  resolution  to  proceed  as 
they  had  begun ;  and  Charles  finding  them  refractory  to  all 
his  wishes,  put  a  speedy  period  to  tlieir  consultations  by  an 
abrupt  dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the  5th  of  May.  In  a 
long  declaration  to  his  subjects  he  set  forth  his  reasons  for 
this  step.  But  all  the  true  friends  of  the  monarchy  were 
filled  with  gloom  at  the  intemperance  of  the  measure ;  whilst 
those  who  saw  legibly  that  only  some  severe  reverse  could 
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rouse  the  monarch  from  his  dream  of  power  abeolate,  m%ht  AJO, 
say  with  Saint-John,  when  (with  trouble  on  his  brow) 
Mr.  Hyde  discoursed  with  him  on  the  affiur,  **  that  it  was 
all  well ;  for  that  matters  must  be  worse  before  they  could 
be  better/' — a  state  to  which  they  were  fast  tending.  And^ 
indeed,  the  day  after  the  dissolution,  on  a  mere  suspicion  that 
Lord  Brooke  held  a  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  warrants 
were  issued  by  the  council  for  searching  his  study  and  his 
person;  but  the  great  crisis  was  principally  hastened  by 
secret  intrigue,  in  which  the  Eaii  of  Bedford  was  made  an 
innocent  participant. 

Upon  knowledge  of  the  scTcrity  practised  against  Lord 
Loudon,  the  Scots  had  conceived  additional  resentment.  And 
they  wrote  to  their  agent  in  London  to  ascertain  what  friends 
they  might  certainly  depend  upon,  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
solving  to  invade  England. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Saville,  who  employed 
his  secretary,  Darley,  to  sound  the  most  popular  of  the  com* 
moners  and  lords.  Darley  was  particularly  instructed  to 
^°g<^9  if  possible,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  the  scheme,  from 
his  vast  influence  with  others,  and  the  strong  hold  which  lie 
had  upon  the  afiections  of  the  country.  But  though  he 
began  by  throwing  out  the  question  merely  as  a  hypothetical 
case,  the  earl  was  startled  at  the  dangerous  proposition,  in 
every  point  of  view  so  foreign  to  his  thoughts,  and,  not  with- 
out shew  of  offence,  forbade  all  mention  of  it :  the  Earis  of 
Essex,  Brooke,  and  Warwick,  the  Lords  Say  and  Mande* 
ville,  shewed  similar  disapprobation  of  the  project.  Saville, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  gain  these  noblemen,  and  aware 
that  the  Scots  would  not  pass  the  borders  without  a  ftill 
engagement  from  persons  of  greater  interest  than  himself, — 
deeply  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  in  England,  and 
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D.  1640.  bitter  in  his  didike  of  Lord  Straflbrd,  one  of  the  three  hj 
frtiote  sole  advice  the  goyemment  was  now  directed,  drew  up 
a  Bped&c  declaration  of  support,  to  which,  with  infinite  skill, 
he  forged  the  names  of  all  these  noUemen.*  The  Scots  were 
satisfied  with  the  agreement,  passed  the  Tweed  and  Tjne, 
and  in  the  victory  at  Newbum,  August  27th,  set  their  first 
seal  upon  the  civil  conflict  that  deluged  England  for  so  many 
years  with  Uood. 

The  royal  army  retreated  to  York.  Charles  had  still 
a  good  army,  though  maintained  at  great  expense ;  insomuch 
that  the  sums  he  raised  on  loan  were  soon  exhausted,  and  he 
was  driven  to  the  greatest  exigency.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  eleven  other  peers,  addressed  to  him, 
upon  the  28th  of  August,  their  memorable  Petition,  pressing 
CO  his  serious  consideration  the  evils  that  impended  over  their 
country.  They  set  before  him  clearly  the  discontent  of  the 
whcde  kingdom  firom  the  innovations  in  religion ;  the  employ- 
ment of  Catholic  recusants  in  places  of  power  and  trust;  the 
mischiefr  that  would  inevitaUy  arise  if  he  should  carry  into 
effect  his  rumoured  intention  of  bringing  in  the  Irish  forces; 
his  continued  demand  of  ship-money,  and  prosecution  of  the 
sberiflb  who  refused  to  levy  it ;  the  pressure  upon  trade  from 
such  a  multitude  of  monopolies ;  and,  lastly,  the  long  inter- 
mission of  parliaments,  and  his  late  and  former  dissolutions 
of  them.  For  a  remedy,  they  besought  him,  **  in  all  humility 
and  foithfulness,"  to  call  another  parliament,  in  which  these 
grievances  might  be  redressed,  the  authors  and  counsellors  of 
them  submitted  to  legal  trial  and  appropriate  punishment, 
and  the  war  be  composed  without  any  farther  bloodshed.' 

Whilst  this  petition  was  under  the  king's  consideration. 


I  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  yol.  iv.  pp.  393,  4. 

*  See  the  PMitioD,  in  Cobbett*s  Ptol.  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  585. 
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the  Earl  of  Bedford's  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  AJ>.  \ 
crisis,  as  it  might  affect  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  tran- 
quillity of  England, — with  the  sword  of  civil  war  already 
drawn  upon  the  northern  frontier, —  led  him  and  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  to  a  step,  which  patriotic  anxiety  for  his  country's 
welfare  could  alone  have  urged  them  to  adopt.  They  went 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  sitting  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  petition  for  a 
new  parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the  frightful 
perils  that  approached.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  other 
account  of  this  interview  exists  but  tliat  which  was  given  to 
the  monarch  by  the  courtly  pen  of  the  state  secretary ;  bat 
even  in  the  colours  with  which  he  paints  the  conference,  hii 
letter  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Secretary  Wixdebank  to  the  King. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty, — The  last  nigfat,  by  the  ordinary 
post,  I  gave  your  majesty  account  of  what  passed  in  council  at 
Hampton  Court,  with  intention  to  acqaaint  your  majesty  with  the 
business  of  this  day,  which  I  shall  now  presume  to  do. 

The  Earls  of  Bedford  and  Hertford  have  been  heard  this  day  at 
the  Board.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was  the  speaker,  and  made  known 
to  the  lords,  that  in  the  present  common  danger  they  have  lately 
sent  a  petition  to  your  majesty;  that  they  had  now  brought  die 
like,  desiring  the  lords  to  join  with  them  in  it,  with  this  protestatioiiy 
that  if  the  lords  would  not  join,  these  two  lords  and  the  rest  mwil 
wash  their  hands  from  tliose  mischiefs  that  were  otherwise  like  lo 
fall  upon  the  state.  The  petition  being  read,  which  agreed  wholly 
with  the  copy  in  my  lord  privy  seal's  hand,  the  lords  desired  them 
to  withdraw ;  and,  after  a  short  consultation,  appointed  the  lord 
keeper,  earl  marshal,  Lord  Cottington,  and  myself,  to  repair  to 
them,  and  confer  with  them.  The  earl  marshal  began  and  UAd 
them,  my  lords  had  sent  us  to  confer  with  them  as  friends,  and  Ip 
communicate  to  them  freely  their  sense  of  the  petitiou.     But,  fiist, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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.1640.  my  lord  desired  to  know  their  intention,  seeing. the  petition  seemed 
much  different  from  that  which — the  report  was — they  had  presented 
to  your  majesty ;  there  appearing  nothing  in  it  but  a  heap  of  com- 
plaints, without  any  offer  of  service  or  assistance  to  your  majesty 
in  this  common  danger,  which  yet,  the  common  opinion  was,  they 
had  freely  tendered.  They  both  protested,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  were  employed  by  those  that  did  put  them  in  trust,  only  to 
present  the  petition  to  the  lords ;  and  therefore  desired  that  what- 
soever they  should  answer  roight  be  understood  merely  as  from 
private  persons,  and  not  obliging  or  conclusive  to  any  other.  Being 
then  asked  who  those  were,  they  said,  many  other  noblemen,  and 
most  of  the  gentry  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  to  the 
question  concerning  their  intentions,  they  both  vowed  they  had  no 
other  end  in  the  petition  but  your  majesty's  service  and  the  public 
good ;  that,  though  your  majesty  should  deny  their  petition,  they 
would  be  ready  to  serve  you  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  without 
condition ;  that  there  were  sundry  grievances  that  lay  heavily  upon 
them  and  the  people,  which  hindered  them  from  being  able  to  serve 
your  majesty  as  they  desired ;  that  they  had  presented  this  petition 
(or  the  removing  of  those  impediments,  and  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  serve  your  majesty ;  that  they  were  only  messengers,  and 
put  in  trust  by  others,  and  therefore  desired  my  lords  to  confer  with 
some  of  those  others  who  were  best  able  to  express  their  own  inten- 
tions. My  Lord  of  Bedford  still  inclined  to  be  understood  ai  a 
private  man ;  and  in  that  quality  made  great  professions  of  his 
loyalty  and  readiness  to  serve  your  majesty,  but  still  feared  to  be 
disavowed.  But  mv  lords  told  them  that,  if  such  were  their  inten- 
tions,  they  had  very  ill  luck  in  the  manner  of  expressing  them, 
seeing  they  seemed  in  their  complaints  rather  to  join  with  the  rebels, 
(whom  yet  they  had  not  termed  rebels,  but  the  Scotch  army), 
besides  the  indecency  and  unreasonableness  of  the  petition,  to 
press  their  grievances  when  your  majesty  and  the  kingdom  were  in 
this  strait,  and  in  danger  to  be  overrun  by  a  rabble  of  rebels; 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  petition  seemed  most  strange,  and  could 
not  but  give  great  encouragement  to  the  rebels,  in  desiring  dMt 
they  might  join  in  the  reformation  of  religion ;  that  in  these  dis- 
tempers my  lords  of  the   council  had  not  slept,  but  had  been 
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advising  upon  some  quick  remedy  in  this  extremity ;  and  therefore,  A  D.  ]< 
if  these  lords  would  have  acquainted  them  with  their  purpose,  they 
would  have  joined  with  them  in  the  end,  though  not  in  this  way ; 
and  therefore  desired  them  to  make  good  their  professions  in  pro- 
posing somewhat  that  might  tend  to  the  public  peace,  wherein  they 
promised  to  join  with  them.  To  this  they  replied,  that  when  their 
petition  was  ag^ed  upon,  which  was  the  28th  of  August,  they  did 
not  know  the  Scots  had  invaded  England ;  and  if  they  had  heard 
of  the  taking  of  Newcastle,  they  would  not  have  consented  to  the 
delivery  of  it ;  that,  for  remedy  to  the  present  troubles,  they  had  no 
commission  to  present  any,  but,  as  private  men,  they  thought  a 
parliament  the  best.  But  my  lords  telling  them  the  danger  is  pre- 
sent and  imminent,  and  cannot  stay  for  a  parliament,  they  said 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  very  summoning  of  a  parliament  would 
so  win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  they  would  cheerfully  come  in 
to  his  majesty  in  this  action.  My  lords  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  peers  in  council  to  advise 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  exigence :  they  answered,  still  as  private 
persons,  that  such  an  assembly,  as  it  might  be  ordered,  might  be 
to  very  good  purpose ;  but  if  it  should  be  intended  exclusive  to 
the  Commons,  or  to  raise  monies  any  other  way  than  by  a  parlia- 
ment, it  would  give  no  satisfaction.  Being  asked,  whether  they 
had  received  any  answer  from  your  majesty  to  their  petition,  they 
said  no.  Being  desired  to  deal  clearly  with  the  lords,  whether 
they  knew  of  any  Covenant  here  in  England,  to  be  sworn  to,  like 
that  of  Scotland,  my  Lord  of  Hertford  vowed  he  knew  of  none,  and 
did  detest  it.  The  other  denied  the  knowing  of  any,  but  more 
faintly.  They  were  likewise  charged  with  the  divulging  of  their 
petition,  and  that  copies  of  it  were  frequent  in  town,  which  they 
protested  was  not  justly  to  be  imputed  to  them.  This  is  the  sum 
of  the  conference,  which,  being  reported  to  the  Board,  the  lords 
thought  fit  to  amuse  them  no  longer,  but  to  acquaint  them  with 
your  majesty's  answer  to  their  petition,  for  the  calling  of  the  peers 
to  York  upon  Uie  24th  of  this  present,  referring  them  more  particu- 
larly for  answer  to  their  own  messengers.  This  my  lord  marshal 
declaring  to  them,  my  Lord  of  Bedford,  in  some  passion,  inter- 
rupted him,  and  told  him  if  any  report  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  any  thing  passed  in  that  conference,  which  wa?*  under- 
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A.D.  1640.  stood  otherwise  than  from  private  men,  he  for  his  part  utterly 

disavowed  it. 

I  humbly  crave  yoar  majesty's  pardon  for  this  length,  and  leave 

to  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject  and  servant, 

Fran.  Windebaxk.* 
Drury  Lane,  7th  Sept.  1640. 

The  king,  in  retumiDg  this  letter  to  the  writer  with  his 
own  brief  comments,  as  was  his  practice,  directs  the  secretary 
to  assure  the  two  earls  that  there  was  no  thought  of  excluding 
a  parliament ;  and  adds,  *'  but  ye  tell  not  whether  they  sub- 
mitted, or  formalised  upon  my  calling  of  the  peers  to  York.** 
To  which  Windebank  replied  on  the  11th: — "  If  the  two 
lords  had  absolutely  formalised  upon  your  majesty's  calling 
of  the  peers  to  York,  I  should  not  have  iailed  to  have  clearly 
represented  it.  But  this  I  did  express,  that  if  the  calling  of 
them  were  intended  in  exclusion  of  the  Commons,  or  to  raise 
monies  any  other  way  than  by  parliament,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  meeting  would  be  fruitless.  The  Earl  of  Bedford 
seemed  not  to  like  it  so  well  as  tlie  Earl  of  Hertford ;  and  I 
have  heard  since,  he  hath  let  fall  such  discourse  against  it^  as 
it  is  very  likely  he  will  use  all  the  art  he  can  to  hinder  it. 
Howsoever,  I  understand  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Hertford 
purpose  to  pass  from  hence  towards  York  on  Monday  next, 
and  Sir  Francis  Seymour  with  them." 

Tliis  assembly  met  at  York  upon  the  24th  of  September. 
In  his  opening  8()eech,  the  monarch  stated  that  he  had  iflsoed 
writs  for  a  Parliament ;  and  in  the  meantime,  he  desired 
their  advice  on  the  answer  which  it  befitted  him  to  give  to  a 
petition  from  the  '*  Rebels,'*  and  on  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  his  army,  till  he  should  receive  supplies  from 

'  Clarendon's  State  Papers.  toI.  ii.  p.  110. 
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parliament.  The  petition  of  the  CovenanterSy  being  read,  AJ>.  i^ 
led  naturally  to  proposals  for  a  treaty.  To  treat  with  thoee 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  rebels,  must  have  been  somewhat 
grating  to  the  monarch's  sense  of  dignity ;  but  his  wants 
were  peculiarly  pressing,  and  it  appeared  evident  that  the 
fidelity  of  his  army  could  by  no  means  be  depended  on.  He 
assented,  therefore,  to  the  measure ;  and  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  and  fifteen  other  peers,  his  CJommissioners  to 
manage  it,  being  all  men  of  moderation,  and  well  esteemed 
by  the  Covenanters. 

Notliing  could  exceed,  however,  the  astonishment  of  tliese, 
when  they  found  that  the  very  noblemen  on  whose  concur- 
rence in  undertaking  the  invasion  they  had  relied,  were  the 
very  parties  now  employed  to  treat  with  them  for  peace. 
Accordingly,  when  the  first  civilities  at  Rippon  between  the 
commissioners  were  over,  the  Lords  Johnstone  and  Loudon 
required  a  private  conference  with  Lord  Mandeville,  with 
whom  they  entered  on  a  sharp  expostulation,  charging  him, 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  rest,  with  their  breach  of  thoee 
articles  of  promise  which  alone,  he  said,  could  have  induced 
them  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Lord  Mandeville,  in  great 
amaze,  protested  his  own  ignorance  of  any  such  engagement, 
and  his  confidence  that  the  rest  of  the  accused  were  equally 
strangers  to  it.  He  was  at  first  thought  to  be  prevaricating; 
and  Loudon  urged  it  as  an  act  of  great  ingratitude  to  men 
who  had  hazarded  so  much  upon  the  iaith  of  their  engage- 
ment.  The  articles,  he  was  reminded,  were  subscribed  with 
their  own  hands,  and  sent  to  Scotland  by  Lord  Saville,  who 
would  undoubtedly  confirm  the  truth  of  what  they  stated. 
Saville  being  accordingly  introduced,  on  a  renewal  of  the 
charge,  with  great  confusion  in  his  look,  confessed  the 
forgery.     He  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  acquainted 
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f»  tfiifK  nuy  OffU!  tpf  thoie  lords  with  the  least  particular  of  the  written 
articles ;  but  knowing  it  a  thing  impracticable  to  gain  them 
to  ihi*  project,  he  had  preferred  to  take  a  step  which  might 
iubjert  him  to  their  censure,  rather  than  lose  the  advantage 
of  All  invasion  that  might  l)e  the  instroment  of  redressing  the 
public  disonlers.  By  means  of  it,  he  urged,  all  England  had 
now  bopi*s  that  etfectual  redress  would  be  obtained ;  and  as 
th««  «*nti»rprise  had  been  so  far  successful,  what  better  policy 
could  thoy  pursue  than  to  keep  the  intrigue  still  secret,  and 
act  with  unanimity  and  vigour  for  the  lasting  advantage  of  the 
two  kingdoms?  Justly  incensed  as  both  parties  were  at  the 
dim*loiiure  of  this  treachery,  they  did  not  think  it  pmdoit, 
in  tho  pn^sent  critical  position  of  affairs,  publicly  to  testily 
lhc>ir  disph'asurt', — the  circumstance  could  have  no  influence 
on  tlu*  prtHMMU  negotiation.  The  Scottish  lords  undertook, 
thorrfi>r«\  to  explain  tlie  transaction  to  their  countrymen,  so 
ikr  as  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  several  noblemen  con- 
ctniiHl ;  and  Lortl  Mandeville^  demanded  ddivery  of  the 
dfN»laratton  and  engagement :  the  first  was  ^ven  up,  but 
th«»  latter  was  retained,  with  the  exception  of  the  simnlatad 
iiame«»  ^hioh  were  cut  off  from  the  instrummt,  and  com- 
millnU  in  his  |uv<itence,  to  the  flames.* 

11)<^  demands  of  tlie  Scots  ran  h^,  and  modi  time  was 
sinful  in  settling  c^\mlitions«  the  negodatioiis  being  seeredy 
ihwarlv^)  by  t>iin)inal  Kichlien.  At  lei^^th  a  w—ilkin  of 
amis  was  deitHmiin^l  \m.  a  |xMni  fixed  for  the  bovadaiy  of 
K4h  amiW«s  am)  a  ciMUributioii  a^rwd  to  for  the 
hMmiHNT  «%f  the  S\^r«'  &vr\>(^  until  a  ^eeciefvl  triiUT 
W  nva^W  b\  the  |^ir)»anhH)i  at  W^vtminsicr,  wbitbar  die 
«n^Mh^Ii<^^ms  mv<v   a<N\M>)ii^\    imit^iprml.      The 
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party  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  reference  to  this  arrange-  A.D.  i 
D^ent,  protested  to  the  king  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  decided  the  question  by  the  issue  of  a  battle.  But 
Charles,  considering  the  stop  which  it  put  to  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  the  temper  which  many  in  his  army  had  evinced, 
when  they  declared  ''  that  they  would  not  fight  to  maintain 
the  pride  and  power  of  the  bishops,"  was  sensible  that  a  more 
advantageous  conclusion  could  not  reasonably  be  expected. 
For  in  his  speech  to  the  lords,  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
he  vindicated  the  commissioners  from  blame,  declaring,  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  more ;  and  that  he,  there- 
fore, thanked  them  for  their  pains  and  industry,  as  men  who, 
if  their  power  had  but  equalled  their  affections,  would  have 
brought  to  a  happy  period  the  distempers  which  they  had 
had  under  consideration.* 

In  his  first  conduct  towards  this  parliament,  Charka 
manifested  some  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  the  Commons 
evinced  their  satisfaction  with  it  by  the  subsidies  they  granted 
him.  Still,  however,  they  kept  their  eyes  deliberatdy 
fixed  on  the  permanent  redress  of  wrongs,  the  prevention  of 
grievances  in  future,  and — it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
eause  which  they  espoused,  if  we  could  avoid  adding— 
vengeance  for  past  injuries.  Whilst  the  Lords  proceeded  to 
the  vindication  of  their  privileges,  violated  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Brooke,  the  Commons  moved  strong  resolutions  against 
ship-money,  and  the  insults  offered  to  the  members  of  preced- 
ing parliaments.  Before  the  indignant  oratory  of  Pym  and 
others,  the  government  secretary  fled;  and  by  flight  the 
lord-keeper  shunned  the  consequences  of  his  impeachment, 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  Laud  and  Straflford. 

'  CobbeU's  Psirl.  Hist.,  Toi.  ii.  p.  639. 
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^  if*¥h  'Hm  pyly^m  timtnmlr^sn  were  not  eagmpt  finom  the  probing 
irff|ifMilMiri  t/fiUm  wm  Miijput  oibonal,  and  entered  into  Inrge 
fmffi^u'ttMttetn  to  &(mle  iu  judfnneot  far  the  nuademennoim 
rlmrt(#<ii  iH(fiifiiit  thi?fn.  Under  the  fear  inspired  by  these 
»|itriu*d  |im«*^^lifig»,  the  other  great  officers  of  the  eoart 
Imgiiti  Ut  tnfrilfle;  Bishop  Jaxon  tendered  the  resignatiop 
of  Ills  lr«ffisuri*r's  staff;  I>onl  Cottington  his  post  in  the  ex* 
ffh^iiiiir;  aii(l|  struck  at  length  with  a  salutary  warning, 
(}|mrli«M  could  not  avoid  the  admission,  that  it  had  become 
danuitriMiH  to  mtrvd  him,  in  the  course  which  his  predilection 
Air  utiiliii|Miteil  swny  hud  led  him  to  prescribe.  He  yielded 
l»  iIm*  Junl  iiiiprtmnion ;  with  some  few  signs  of  lingering 
n^rrt,  \w  |nimm*<1  tlio  <'  Act  for  preventing  the  too  long  inter- 
nilMiiuii  of  INirliitiiu*ntN  :**  ho  ottered  to  amend  the  forest-laws; 
nudi  nn  llio  lioiuinphon'  darkened  around  Lord  Straflbrd, 
caiui*  lu  muuo  dotorininntion  to  adopt  a  real  change  of 
iHiiiiii'iUi  and  to  tUl  up  tho  vacant  places  in  his  court  with 
lh«»  %\\m\  |Mipular  and  estiuiablc  men  in  both  booses  of 
parlinuiiMit. 

lUvtutf  diH'laroil  his  intmtion  of  refonninir  all  nTirssw 
III  ihfc  ohun'h  and  iaate»  \w  jud^xl  that  such  a  step  wooU 
W  ntHvpus)  bv  th<»  i^roplfp  a«  a  faii»fiictorT  proof  of  his  sin- 
v^^^'^l^  ,  hit  ii  in  \\s^  \\>  ht  i\u<^ioued«  that  the  stwigesl 
aiv^iiiiinii  thai  P^aml  hini  to  ihni  declaration  lay  in  dsa  liopa 
^^  ^insiaiiu^K  %^'  »a^  nii:\  iki\m^  the  niinisirT  wUck  ha 
miii^ii  tvHMK  iIh"  liK^  «\|^  th\'  aitaiuN^  eari.  The  wmmhen  of 
a  |Mix\  %\hiihm)  iWi  ^\hiM  Kr  Mx^(«paaKle  to  the 
i^^H^^M  U'  ^«i)H*>«^i  li\^i  a  nfw<M  nraolniKHi  of  the 
^Ni  I  «v>u  Nh  ^|^I)U  Wi  ?h<f\  «««m)aa(\i  the  i 
^^  iW  %>s«)w  «M  «NNn^^;i«i>.<i»vA;  iTir^(^»«>«K  Hr  ike  I^ct■■ianB  at 

jNv^  ^  V  **,Ni^>%'Kvi  ,«     .:  v)hm;m.  *.*;Ji  ;hi»ir 
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be  made  the  act  of  the  house  itself,  by  record  on  their  jour-  AJ>.  IM 
nals ;  and  that  its  thanks  should  be  offered  for  it,  as  being 
jnsty  legal,  and  good,  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom."^ 
Guided  9  doubtless,  by  this  resolution,  the  monarch  caused 
the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Warwick,  the 
Lords  Kinibolton  and  Say,  to  be  sworn  of  his  priyy-council, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  people ;  and  to  their  number  were 
added  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Lord  Saville. 

These  noblemen  appear,  during  the  short  time  in  which 
they  exercised  the  privilege  of  their  appointment,  wisely  to 
have  inculcated  on  the  royal  mind  the  necessity  of  being 
guided,  in  the  general  scope  of  gOTernment,  by  the  sense  of 
the  people,  as  it  might  be  evidenced  by  the  votes  of  the  two 
houses  of  pariiament ;  a  principle,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  long  been  recognised,  but  which  was  then  so  ill  under- 
stood as  to  be  strongly  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon.'  When 
the  articles  against  Strafford  were  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  king  threw  out  stronger  hints  than  ever  of  his 
intention  to  claim  the  ministerial  services  of  Lord  Bedford 
and  his  friends.  He  laid  out  the  vacant  treasureship  for  the 
earl,  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  for  Mr.  Pym ;  the 
Lord  Say  was  then  to  be  master  of  the  wards,  Denzil  Hollis 
to  be  secretary  of  state,  Hampden,  tutor  to  the  prince,  and 
care  was  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Kimbolton,  and  others,  whose  adherence  at  that  time  might 
probably  have  been  secured.  In  the  conferences  that  attended 
these  contemplated  arrangements,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  sought 
to  confirm  the  monarch  in  this  better  bias,  by  every  persuar 
sion  which  his  long  study  of  the  constitution  and  enlight- 
ened wisdom  could  suggest.     He  promised  his  best  efforts  to 

'  Lords*  Journals,  yol.  iv.  p.  189. 

'History  of  the  Rebellion.     Folio,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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k.D.  1641.  induce  the  more  yiolent  of  Strafford's  enemies  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  bitter  penalty  than  death ;  and  to  procure  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  to  be  settled  as  amply  as  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne :  **  the  which,"  says  Cla- 
rendon,  '*  he  intended  so  really,  that  to  my  knowledge  be 
had  it  in  design  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  act  for  the  setting 
up  the  excise  in  England,  as  the  only  natural  means  to  ad- 
vance the  king's  profit."  Tlie  fact  is  farther  borne  out  by 
notes  which  the  earl  has  left  in  one  of  his  many  books  of 
miscellanies,  and  entitled ;  ''  An  estimate  of  what  might  be 
yearly  made  unto  his  majesty  of  the  existing  duties,  if  they 
were  settled  by  act  of  parliament."^  But  as  he  was  utterly 
averse  to  sanction  by  his  official  countenance  any  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  which  he  and  the  body  of  the  nation,  on 
constitutional  grounds,  had  previously  disapproved,  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  Treasury,  until  a  bill  legalising  the  levy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  should  pass  the  parliament;  and  im 
this  principle  Mr.  Pym  and  his  other  friends  entirely  oon* 
curred.  The  king  was  not  displeased  with  this  hesitation,  as 
he  desired  to  have  a  pledge  from  the  popular  party,  that 
StraffonKs  life  should  certainly  be  preserved,  before  he  gave 
himself  up  to  tlie  policy  prescribed  by  his  new  counsellors. 
It  was  iiy  advice  of  tlie  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  jealooa  of  a 
rival  intluencts  that  this  condition  was  thought  to  have  been 
insi»t(Hl  on.  '*  Cfreat  pity,*'  at  all  events,  *'  it  was,"  says 
(^lannidon,  **  that  the  king's  design  was  not  fully  executed, 
that  ho  might  have  had  some  able  men  to  advise  and  aaist 
hiuu  which   it  wns  bolieveil  these  would  have  done,  afker 


*  The  ir^iU  («f  h)»  oalctiUtion  wa5«  that  by  the  abolitioo  of  psHuti  sad 
nHM)«^|H>lir«  aKm)**.  iIhtv  w\hiKI  Np  in  annual  incmae  in  the  itttaw  d 
.vj.WVW. ;  l(\i\m^  An  iL*\\A\\\jkfx  ot  Jt6.40iV  abo%-«  tliat  wfaidi  the  kte  kinf 

»  *  • 
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they  had  been  so  thoroughly  engaged ;  whereas,  he  had  none  AJ>.  u 
left  near  him  in  any  great  trust,  except  a  very  few  about 
his  person,  who  did  not  betray  or  sink  under  the  weight 
and  reproach  of  it."^  All  that  Charles  actually  did,  was,  at 
the  Earl  of  Bedford's  desire,  to  make  Oliver  St.  John 
solicitor-general ;  but  the  delay  of  carrying  the  whole 
scheme  into  effect  so  for  disobliged  some  of  the  party,  par* 
ticularly  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  to  deepen  their  resentment 
against  Strafford,  and  to  quicken  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment in  his  attainder. 

It  had  not,  however,  this  effect  with  the  patriotic  Earl 
of  Bedford,  who,  ^'  as  he  had  in  truth  more  authority  with 
the  violent  of  his  party  than  any  body  else,  laboured  heartily 
that  the  earl's  life  should  be  secured;"'  hoping  that  some 
expedient  might  be  found  that  would  satisfy  alike  the  ends 
of  real  justice  and  the  national  displeasure,  either  by  exile, 
imprisonment,  or  by  declaring  him  incapable  of  any  fiurther 
public  service.  The  earnestness  of  his  endeavours  is  attested 
both  by  his  keeping  secret  the  plot  to  bring  down  the  northern 
army,  in  order  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  parliament 
and  rescue  the  prisoner  by  force,  and  by  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  this  gentleman  had  so  ably 
acquitted  himself  in  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  upon  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  Presidency  of  the  North,  that  Mr. 
Hyde  went  to  Piccadilly,  which  was  then  a  house  for  enter- 
tainment, with  gravel  walks  and  trees  for  shade,  and  an 
upper  and  lower  bowling-green,  to  which  the  highest  person- 
ages condescended  to  resort,  for  exercise  and  eonversatioo. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford,  seeing  him  come  upon  the  groondi 

'  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  '  lb.  p.  1S9. 
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•D.  1641.  adranced  to  him,  and  after  some  compliments  upon  his 
message  in  the  morning,  said,  he  was  glad  of  his  arriTal, 
as  there  was  a  fiiend  of  his  in  the  lower  ground,  who  needed 
his  good  counseL     Lamenting  the  misery  that  was  likelj  to 
be&ll  the  kingdom,  by  their  violence  and  want  of  temper  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  own  happiness,  he  observed,  that  the 
Earl  of  Strafford's  business  was  a  rock  on  which  they  all 
should  split ;  and  that  the  passion  of  the  parliament  would 
quite  undo  the  kingdom.     The  king  was  ready,  he  said,  to 
do  all  they  could  desire,  if  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  life  might 
be  spared,  being  well  satisfied  that  he   had  proceeded  so 
much  more  intemperately  in  many  things  than  he  ought, 
as  to  have  disqualified  him  from  all  farther  usefulness  in 
his  affairs ;   that  the  monarch  was  therefore  well  cont^it 
that  the  accused  should  be  declared  incapable  of  employ- 
ment for  the  time  to  come,  and  banished  or  imprisoned  for 
life,  at  their  discretion.      If  they  would  even  by  their  own 
judicatory  take  his  death   upon  themselves,  the  sovereign 
would  interpose  no  act  of  private  conscience  as  a  barrier; 
but  as  this  was  declined,  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  which  himself  must  necessarily  be  made 
a  party,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  conscience  evo* 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  earl's  death,  having  heard  nothing 
proved  in  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  by  which  he  oonld 
believe  him  a  traitor,  either  in  fact  or  intention.   His  miyesty 
did  therefore  most  earnestly  desire  that  he  mig^t  not  be 
put  to  the  pain  of  giving  a  negative  to  the  lull,  which  he 
neither  could   nor  would  consent  to.      Now  though.  Lord 
Bedford  obscr>'ed,  he  himself  was  satisfied  so  well  in  his 
own  conscience,  that  he  believed  he  should  have  no  scrafde 
in  giving  his  vote  for  the  bill  pending  in  their  house,  yet 
he  knew  not  how  the  king  could  be  pressed  to  do  an  act 
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80  contrary  to  his  conscience.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  AJ)«  IM 
taking  all  the  pains  he  could  to  persoade  his  friends  to 
decline  their  violent  prosecution,  and  be  content  with  the 
remedy  proposed;  which  he  thought  mi^t  be  rendered  so 
secure,  as  to  quiet  all  apprehensions  of  the  eail^s  ever  taking 
any  future  part  in  the  public  business.  The  work  of  per* 
suasion  was  indeed  most  difficult ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he 
should  not  despair  of  success,  if  he  could  but  induce  the 
Earl  of  Essex  to  comply,  whose  obstinacy  was  unhappily  so 
great,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  aUe  to  moye  him  in  the 
least  degree.  He  had  but  now  left  the  Earl  of  HertfiMnd 
walking  with  him  in  the  lower  ground,  who  would,  he  was 
satisfied,  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  his  brother  to  a  milder 
humour;  yet  he  desired  Mr.  Hyde  to  walk  down  thither 
also,  and  take  his  turn  in  persuading  Essex  to  listen  to 
reasonable  counsels. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  had  once  been  fiivouraUy  disposed 
towards  the  court ;  but  his  unceremonious  dismissal,  on  the 
disbanding  of  the  northern  army  under  his  command,  with- 
out the  usual  acknowledgments,  when  he  had  committed  no 
&lse  step  in  council  or  action,  was  supposed  to  have  weak- 
ened his  devotion  to  it;  and  the  unreasonable  refusal  of 
some  slight  favours  that  would  have  infinitely  pleased  him, 
following  this  ungracious  conduct,  had  stung  his  sjHrit  to 
the  quick.  Parting  now  from  the  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
be  accosted  Mr.  Hyde,  and  said  jocosely,  that  the  latter 
had  that  morning  done  a  service  which,  he  knew,  he  little 
intended;  for  by  his  speech  against  the  Northern  Presi- 
dency, he  had  revived  their  displeasure  against  Strafibrd,  so 
that  he  hoped  they  should  now  proceed  vigorously  in  the 
attainder.  Mr.  Hyde  said,  that  of  a  truth  that  was  no  part 
of  his  design  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hoped  that  what  he  then 
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D.  1641.  said  might  induce  them  to  proceed  in  another  coarse.  Their 
disagreement  upon  the  point  of  treason,  was,  he  knew,  the 
cause  of  their  late  slackness,  and  this,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  occasion  them  more  difficulties,  the  more  it  was  con- 
sidered ;  but  if  that  were  once  given  up,  unanimity  would  be 
obtained,  and  all  parties  would  agree  to  inflict  on  the  ofiender 
such  a  censure  as  would  absolutely  deprive  him  of  all  power 
to  injure  either  the  kingdom  or  his  present  enemies.  Essex 
shook  his  head ;  and,  thinking  that,  whatever  other  punish- 
ment he  should  receive,  it  would  be  remitted  by  the  king 
whenever  parliament  were  dissolved,  answered  pitilessly, 
**  Stone-dead  has  no  fellow."  Shortly  after,  when  Mr.  Hyde 
afresh  expostulated  with  him,  urging  the  injustice  of  dis- 
allowing to  the  king  the  exercise  of  those  conscientious 
scruples  to  which  they  themselves  laid  claim,  Essex,  with 
some  warmth,  gave  this  farther  answer — that  the  king  in 
conscience  was  obliged  to  conform  himself  and  his  opinion 
to  the  ad\nce  and  conscience  of  his  parliament ;  and  so  their 
conference  closed. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what  might  not  have 
been  accomplished  with  even  this  stem  and  stubborn  mal- 
content, if,  feeling  so  deeply  as  Lord  Bedford  did,  the  para- 
mount importance  of  reconciling  the  king  to  his  parliament 
by  such  an  act  of  grace,  he  could  have  continued  to  devote 
the  energies  of  his  head  and  heart  to  the  kindly  act  of 
appeasing  the  violence  of  his  intemperate  friends.  But  at 
this  very  crisis  he  fell  sick.  His  own,  as  well  as  his  country's 
misfortunes,  seem  to  have  pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind. 
On  receiving  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  son  Francis,  which 
had  ocourreil  at  Paris  but  a  month  before,  he  told  Dr. 
Cademan,  one  of  his  physicians,  **  that  four  fair  oaka  of  his 
had  lately  l>een  blown  down,  as  it  were,  altogether;  and  on 
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this  subject  made  so  moving  a  lament,  as  to  prove  that  their  A*D.  IM 
removal  took  deep  root  in  his  thoughts."^  He  complained 
that  he  found  his  own  health  somewhat  shaken;  and  to  lessoi 
the  force  of  coming  sickness,  desired  to  resume  a  medicine 
that  had  gently  cured  him  of  an  illness  the  preceding  year. 
But  neither  this  nor  the  other  remedies  resorted  to  gave  him 
any  relief;  and  in  a  few  days  Lady  Brooke,  his  daughter, 
observed  upon  his  person  an  eruption  of  red  spots,  which 
proved  to  be  the  small-pox.  **'  Whereupon  my  lord,  who 
ever  considered  others*  safety  before  his  own*  content,  with 
extraordinary  earnestness  forced  his  dear  lady  and  children, 
much  against  their  will,  to  leave  him."*  His  most  intimate 
political  friends,  however,  could  not  be  restrained  from 
visiting  him ;  and  to  one  of  these  he  again  expressed  his 
prophetic  fears,  that  the  rage  and  madness  of  this  parliament 
would  bring  more  prejudice  and  mischief  on  the  kingdom, 
than  it  had  ever  sustained  by  their  long  intermission. 

In  conformity  with  the  mistaken,  and  often  fatal,  practice 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  the 
earl  was  confined  closely  to  his  bed,  even  when  his  fever  was 
at  the  highest ;  and  of  this  he  shortly  felt  the  ill  effiscts.  To  a 
fiuthfiil  servant  he  confessed  that  he  was  so  weary  of  his  bed, 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  his  grave,  exclaiming,  **  I  fool  away 
my  life  to  please  the  physicians  ;*'  and  when  these  again  for- 
bade his  rising,  he  sighed  out  farther  to  Dr.  Cragg,  **  Well, 
then,  I  will  die  to  observe  your  rules."  Hence  Dr.  Cademan, 
who  appears  to  have  advocated  a  different  treatment,  after- 
wards declared,  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  his  opinion,  **  that 
the  earl  died  of  too  much  of  his  bed,  and  not  of  the  small- 
pox.    For,  till  Saturday  night  (the  8th  of  May),  I  am  sure 

»  •  "  The  Tat\  of  Bedford's  Passa«n»  to  the  highest  Court  of  Parliament.'* 
4to.  London,  1G41. 
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.D.  1641.  he  had  no  sign  of  danger,  as  that  then  there  was  no  hope  of 
life, — nature  having  given  over  the  field  to  devotion,  which 
came  in,  so  armed  and  invincible,  as  I  never  saw  the  like, 
though  I  have  waited  upon  many  who  had  no  other  boanesi 
of  life  than  to  die  well.  Commending  his  body  to  be  buried 
with  decency,  but  not  pomp,  his  breath  was  spent  before  his 
hands  and  eyes  ceased  to  he  lifted  up  to  heaven,  as  if  his  soul 
would  have  carried  his  body  along  with  it." 

Thus,  upon  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  1641,  died 
Francis,  known  to  his  contemporaries  by  the  tide  of  '*  the 
Wise  Earl  of  Bedford."  Every  one  but  the  most  ihrioiis 
partisans  of  monarchy  received  the  tidings  with  inexpressible 
regret;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  following  day, 
recorded  on  its  journals  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  whieh 
they  had  especially  sustained.  Nor  was  this  the  only  public 
mark  of  respect  which  they  shewed  to  his  memory ;  on  the 
14th,  the  day  appointed  for  his  funeral,  most  of  the  hoose 
of  peers,  with  their  sen-ants,  attended  at  Bedford  Hoose,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  coaches,^  to  accompany  the 
body  to  its  last  home.  After  remaining  awhile  there,  the 
coffin,  overlaid  with  lawn,  being  put  into  a  chariot,  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  surmounted  with  four  plumes  of 
feathers,  the  whole  mournful  procession  moved  along.  Pint 
came  four  gentlemen,  each  with  a  black  rod  in  his  baad, 
followed  by  thirty  in  sable ;  then  another  carrying  his  banner, 
preceding  six-and-thirty  more.  To  them  succeeded  two  with 
white  rods  in  their  hands,  another  with  a  banner  displayed ; 
then  Dr.  Burgess,  followed  by  two  squires ;  four  heralds  in 
their  coats ;  the  Garter  King-at-arms ;  the  coaches,  with  two 
gentlemen  on  each  side  of  every  coach,  bearing  banners,— 

'  llarl.  MSS.  Cod.  477.    Journal  of  John  More,  Esq. 
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succeeded  by  fifty  other  carriages  with  six  horses  in  array,  A*D.  ii 
and  all  the  rest  in  due  heraldic  order.^  With  this  melan- 
choly pomp  they  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Chenies;  and 
there,  after  the  celebration  of  the  usual  service,  the  mortal 
remains  of  this  great  earl  were  consigned  to  the  vault  of  his 
forefathers,  amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  assembled 
multitude.  A  stately  monument  is  erected  to  him  in  the 
adjacent  chapel.  His  countess,  Catharine,  survived  him 
till  the  30th  of  January,  1667,  when  she  was  laid  beside  him 
in  the  same  depository. 

The  character  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford  may  be 
gathered  sufficiently  from  even   this  brief  memoir  of  his 
valuable  life.      The  only  foil  which  even  Clarendon  casts 
upon  it,  is  couched  in  the  opinion,  that  if  he  had  lived  he 
might  possibly  have  been  drawn  by  irresolution  from  his 
wonted  moderation,  into  those  more  violent  councils  which 
afterwards  led  to  such  disastrous  excesses.    Archbishop  Laud, 
inimical  to  him  flx>m  this  very  moderation,  indulged  in  some 
uncharitable  and  unchristian  reflections  on  his  memory  after 
his  decease,  which  the  statements  of  Clarendon  shew  to 
have  been  wholly  undeserved.    The  mantle  of  Laud  would 
almost  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Lodge.     Besides  labour- 
ing to  prove  the  archbishop  correct  in  his  assertions,  he  has 
attached  to  his  memoir  of  the  earl  some  singular  observations, 
the  application  of  which  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  understand. 
**  Tliis  nobleman,'*  he  says,  '^  in  the  furtherance  of  his  view** 
(to  make  himself  and  his  friends  great  at  court),  ''  carried 
himself  towards  the  king  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
and  with  all  professions  of  loyalty  and  zeal  for  his  service ; 
and  contrived  to  live  in  a  decent  and  grave  familiarity  with 
the  ministers,  while  in  parliament  he  decried  their  measures 

'  Journal  of  Jolm  More,  Esq. 
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D.  1641.  and  their  motiyes  with  the  utmost  eagemese.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  fine,  he  had  the  fortune 
to  live  in  an  age  when  patriotism  was  less  frequently  professed 
than  practised,  and  may  perhaps  be  properly  esteemed  the 
main  inventor  of  a  method  of  opposition  too  familiar  to  us  of 
later  days,  but  which  then  charmed  some  by  its  novelty,  and 
others  by  its  apparent  impartiality,  while  it  gained  some  credit 
with  all  parties,  because  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  detect 
its  selfishness  and  insincerity."  The  shaft  concealed  in  this 
fanciful  hypothesis,^  whether  levelled  at  the  assumed  insin- 
cerity of  the  earl's  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  just 
rights  of  the  crown  whilst  he  sought  to  consolidate  the  nation's 
liberties,  or  at  his  imagined  dexterity  as  the  leader  of  a  fiiction 
swayed  only  by  motives  of  personal  aggrandisement,  fidls 
harmless  from  a  reputation  based  upon  unsullied  candour, 
and  a  rectitude  which  only  a  distorted  vision  could  so  misre- 
present. To  question  the  disinterestedness  of  a  St  John,  or 
a  Saville,  instrumental  as  they  became,  after  the  death  of  this 
nobleman,  to  the  success  of  measures  that  pushed  the  power 
of  parliament  far  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  may 
be  permitted  to  a  partisan  of  royalty ;  but  honour  will  have 
lost  its  meed,  and  virtue  all  security,  if  the  character  of  a 
patriot,  who  advocated  no  public  measure  that  encroached 
upon  the  just  rights  of  the  crown ;  and,  in  listening  to  over- 
tures that  would  have  given  that  crown  the  benefit  of  a  ooor 
stitutional  administration,  compromised  no  one  principle  of 
the  many  that  endeared  him  to  the  people, — is  to  be  thrown 


*  Kvcii  if  these  ascnl^'d  motives  for  the  Farl  of  Bedford's  conduct 
corrvi't,  which  we  must  deny,  Mr.  I^pe  would  be  in  error  in  the  pmnt  of 
fact.  'Hie  tirnt  iiiKtanco  m  Kiighsh  liistory  of  siny  kmg*s  adTanctng  a  oua  oa 
account  of  {tarlianicutary  inriuence  or  uiterest,  and  opposition  to  hit  mcMaiCf, 
was  the  prefennent  of  Sir  John  Saville,  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  court:  he 
was  made  comptroller  of  the  houiiehold  by  James  I. 
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from  the  high  pedestal  where  it  was  placed  by  opposing  con-  a.D.  i& 
temporaries,  to  suit  the  calculations,  or  gratify  the  party  feuds 
of  after  and  far  distant  ages. 

A  splendid  full-length  portrait  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, in  a  dress  and  mantle  of  black,  with  light  hair,  and 
short  peaked  beard,  is  at  Wobum  Abbey,  painted  by  Vandyck 
in  1636,  in  the  48th  year  of  the  earl's  age.  The  head  has 
been  engraved  by  Houbraken,  and  again,  more  recently, 
for  the  **  Illustrious  Portraits."  Of  his  countess,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Giles  Brydges,  third  Lord  Chandos,  two  fine 
portraits  also  occur  at  Wobum,  both  by  Cornelius  Jansen. 

The  first  is  a  very  curious  picture.  It  represents  her  in  a 
scenic  dress,  as  a  performer  perhaps  in  the  Masque  presented 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her  father's  house  at  Sudely.  She 
is  habited  in  a  gown  flourished  over  with  rich  ornaments, 
and  a  red  mantle,  her  hair  flowing  in  loose  luxury  below  her 
waist,  and  a  pearl  coronet  or  crown  upon  her  head.  The 
second  presents  her  at  a  more  mature  age — a  full-length 
figure,  in  black,  with  roses  in  her  hand,  and  sprigs  of  lily- 
flowers  at  her  breast,  and  in  her  hair. 

The  Earl  of  Strafibrd  was  beheaded  on  the  12th  of  May. 
The  removal  of  these  two  great  men  seemed  to  operate  almost 
as  a  prelusive  signal  for  the  civil  rupture  that  so  soon  ensued. 
Fnmi  tlie  execution  of  the  one  the  king  conceived  grief, 
resentment,  and  an  impatient  hatred  of  the  influence  that 
kept  his  will  in  check ;  from  the  death  of  the  other,  the  par- 
liament, in  the  person  of  its  leading  spirits,  felt  in  a  manner 
freed  from  the  curb  that  had  restricted  its  advancing  claims ; 
and,  like  a  vessel  that  is  cut  from  some  safe  anchorage,  drifted 
abroad  with  its  crew,  upon  the  dark  and  ruffled  deep,  in 
search  of  new  treasures  on  an  untried  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PROM  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  EARL  OP  STRAFFORD  TO  THE  FIRST 

SECRET  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

A.D.  1641  —  1674. 

William,  fifth  Earl,  1641  ...Carries  the  Five  PropositioDS  to  the  king... 
Sides  with  the  parliament ...  is  made  General  of  Horse . . .  Besiegtef  Sher- 
borne Castle,  1642  . .  .Compels  the  Marquess  of  Heilfbfd  to  retire  into 
Wales ...  In  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  October  23  ...  His  efhttM  for  a 
treaty  of  pacification,  1643  . . .  overruled  ...  He  is  prevented  by  intrigues 
from  throwiniir  himself  upon  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex . . .  Joint  the 
royalists  at  Oxford  ...  His  reception  ...  In  the  battle  of  Newbury . . .  Re- 
tires to  his  own  house . .  .The  king  at  Wobum  Abbey,  1645-7 . . . Rejec- 
tion of  the  army*s  propositions,  1647  . . .  Commonwealth . . .  Francis,  Loid 
Russell,  1653... Mr.  William  Russell,  1658...Restonaion...Cone- 
spondence  with  Lady  Vaughan,  1667  ...His  marriage,  1669... Enters 
upon  public  life,  1672  . . .  Family  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 

L.D.  1641.  The  House  of  Lords,  upon  learning  the  loss  it  had  sustaiiied 
in  the  person  of  Earl  Francis,  sent  a  deputation  to  Tiait  hii 
son,  with  the  expression  of  its  desire,  *^  that  he  would  npair 
to  them  as  soon  as  his  sorrow  would  give  him  leave,  fiM*  that 
none  could  supply  so  well  the  place  of  his  deceased  fiUher/** 
Lord  Russell  had  been  returned  with  Mr.  Pym  for  Tavistock 
to  the  new  House  of  Commons ;  and,  although  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  great  debates  with  which 
the  session  had  commenced,  we  find  him  frequently  aeleetod 
to  communicate  the  messages  of  the  Lower  to  the  Upiper 
House.*  In  the  sphere  to  which  he  was  now  called,  the 
example  of  his  father  pointed  out  his  path  of  action;  and  his 

■  liords*  Journals,  vol.  iv.  p.  242.  '  lb.  pp.  t69, 926,  2S3. 
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own  deliberate  sense  of  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  reforms  A.D.  16 
upon  which  the  parliament  had  entered,  influenced  him  to 
the  temporate  advocacy  of  those  principles  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  energetic  petitions  of  the  people,  as  necessary 
for  the  permanent  settlement  of  their  liberties.  On  the  17th 
of  May,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
his  name  was  added  to  all  the  standing  committees  ;^  and,  as- 
sisting constantly  in  the  business  of  the  house,  he  was  honoured 
with  several  parliamentary  appointments  in  the  course  of  that 
important  session. 

He  was  on  the  committee  for  considering  the  expe- 
diency of  disbanding  the  two  armies,*  which  were  yet  con- 
tinued at  a  vast  expense,  and  for  settling  the  accounts  depend- 
ing between  the  Scots,  and  the  counties  occupied  by  their 
army.  And  when  the  Ten  Propositions  on  the  general  state 
of  the  kingdom  were  delivered  to  the  king,  the  earl,  after  a 
delay  which  was  borne  somewhat  impatiently,  was  one  of 
the  peers  deputed  to  move  him  for  his  reply  to  the  important 
article  which  prayed  that  his  evil  counsellors  against  whom 
there  were  any  just  exceptions,  might  be  dismissed  for  such 
as  the  country  could  confide  in.^  The  intervention,  although 
managed  with  great  caution,  particularly  the  terms  of  the 
request,  which  sufficiently  recognised  the  sovereign's  exclusive 
right  of  choice  in  the  formation  of  his  ministry,  was  received 
with  some  resentment ;  the  king  protesting  that  he  knew  of 
no  ill  counsellor  around  his  person,  and  that  he  should  look 
for  none  to  be  so  unadvised,  as  by  slanders  to  deter  any 
whom  he  trusted  from  giving  him  as  free  advice  as  the  right 
of  speech  which  parliament  uniformly  claimed  from  him,  and 
which  he  never  had  refused.     In  this  prelusive  contest  of  bold 

'  fiords*  Journals,  vol.  iv.  p.  251.  *  lb.  p.  254.  '  lb.  p.  306. 
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).  1641.  demand  and  stately  replication,  the  humour  of  both  parties 
was  significantly  displayed.  The  concessions,  sparingly  reci- 
procated between  them,  had  brought  but  little  alleviation  of 
harmony  or  confidence.  To  the  parliament  as  to  the  nation,  it 
was  evident  that  every  advantage  this  had  gained  was  wrung 
from  the  unwilling  court  by  pressing  exigence  alone.  At 
each  fresh  grant  to  the  national  will,  the  king  ostentatioudy 
set  forth  its  merits;  the  Commons  only  cared  to  weigh  his 
need.  They  acknowledged  not  the  grace  of  such  merchant- 
like  enhancements  to  his  gif^s,  and  adjusted  the  scales  of 
compensation  with  an  equal  scrupulosity  of  feelii^.  The 
monarch  expected  perfect  satis&ction  with  these  grants ;  the 
Commons  fresh  security  that  they  would  never  be  re- 
claimed :  and  thus,  as  the  natural  fruit  of  such  timoroos  peaoe- 
oiferings,  the  honourable  conditions  that  should  have  cemented 
an  indissoluble  compact,  were  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 
pitiful  and  thankless  bargain.  No  wonder  that,  in  despair  of 
ever  fixing  the  exact  vibration  of  the  balance,  the  swoid  of 
Camillas  was  finally  flung  into  the  scale. 

The  jealousy  of  parliament  was  powerfully  kept  alive,  fay 
intelligence  of  the  plot  for  bringing  the  northern  army  to 
London,  which  was  now  disclosed  in  all  its  terrible  minnle- 
ness  of  detail.  When,  therefore,  Charles  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  Scotland,  and  the  queen's  of  going  into  Ger- 
many— as  the  former  would  have  to  pass  through  the  troops 
of  both  nations,  and  the  queen  might  scatter  disocmteni,  and 
gather  succours  from  abroad — a  thousand  vague  alarms  were 
raised :  and  petitions  were  voted  from  both  houses,  praying 
them  to  defer  their  meditated  journeys,  which  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  and  a  few  others  were  instructed  to  convey.^  The 
queen,  to   whom   they  expressed   all   imaginable  duty  and 

'  Locks'  JcHinulv  Tol.  !▼.  f^.  314,  330. 
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respect,  yielded  gracefully  to  their  wishes,  after  a  slight  A.D.  ii 
demur,  and  was  repaid  by  the  grateful  thanks  of  parliament, 
and  the  settlement  of  her  jointure.  The  king  remained 
inflexible  to  their  solicitations;  yet  he  yielded  assent  to  the 
Five  Propositions,  of  which  the  earl  and  his  companions  were 
the  bearers,  for  security  against  the  spiritual  host  of  Jesuits 
and  Papists.  To  avert  the  other  apprehended  danger,  both 
armies  were  hastily  disbanded,  and  commissioners  appointed 
by  both  houses  to  attend  the  king  upon  his  journey,  ostensibly 
to  present  from  time  to  time  the  desires  and  counsels  of  his 
parliament,  but  in  reality  as  a  watch  or  check  on  his  pro- 
ceedings. The  earl  was  one  of  the  lords  selected  for  this 
charge;  but  on  pleaduig  the  great  private  occasions  that 
required  his  attention,  he  was  excused  from  the  invidious 
office.^  As  the  public  animosities  increased,  he  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  middle  course  of  constitutional  safety.  He  would 
join  neither  in  infringing  tlie  rightful  power  of  the  Lower 
House,  nor  in  trenching  on  the  monarch's  clearly  defined  pre- 
rogative ;  being  one  of  the  six  peers  who  entered  their  protest 
against  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  some 
matters  of  religion  that  were  not  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Ck)mmons;'  and  refusing  equally,  as  a  peer,  to  join 
these  in  their  petition  for  displacing  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  whicli  he  regarded  as  an  interference  with  the  king's 
appointment  of  his  officers.'  But  the  tide  of  mutual  aggres- 
sion between  the  parliament  and  king  henceforth  set  in  so 
strongly  as  to  overbear  the  power  of  neutrality,  and  to  compel 
even  men  of  the  happiest  moderation  to  side  with  one  or  other 
of  the  two  exasperated  parties.  The  daring  act  of  Charles, 
in  impeaching  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  popular  members 
of  the  Commons,  contributed  more  than  any  other  thing  to 

'  Ixtrds' Journals,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.         *  Id.  p.  aO.'>.        *  Id.  p.  400«. 
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D.  1641.  bring  all  disputed  questions  to  an  armed  decision.  This  step 
was  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  rash  counsels  of  the  fiery 
Lord  Digby,  who,  from  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent  op- 
pugners  of  the  court,  had  veered  round  to  the  king's  service 
during  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  was  now  become  a 
chief  protagonist  of  his  declining  cause.  The  Commons  set 
the  impeachment  at  defiance ;  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Lords,  accusing  Digby  of  being  occupied  in  raising  soldiery 
in  Surrey ;  arraigned  him  of  high  treason ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  his  near  relative,  in  being  called  to  act  on  the  com- 
mittee that  examined  witnesses  i^inst  him,  had  his  patriot- 
ism put  to  a  strong  test.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  nmrked 
prognostic  of  that  mental  strife  which  was  soon  destined,  in  so 
many  cases,  to  separate  the  private  ties  of  oonsanguinity  and 
friendship.  There  wanted  now  but  watchwords  to  consum- 
mate party  rage ;  and  these  were  furnished  by  the  cry  of 
**  Cavalier  and  Roundhead"  that  rose  in  the  riot  near  the 
houses  of  parliament.  Blood  was  spilt  in  that  tumultneiiB 
affray :  a  guard  was  demanded  by  the  parliament ;  the  debates 
on  the  militia  increased  the  ferment;  and  on  the22d  Aug.  1642, 
the  royal  standard  was  raised  upon  the  walls  of  Nottingham. 

To  every  true  lover  of  his  country  this  state  of  things 
presented  but  a  choice  of  evils.  In  the  measures  of  both 
parties,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  must  have  seen  much  to  disap- 
prove ;  but  his  early  predilections,  and  his  more  matore  con* 
siderations  were  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  true  liberty ; 
and  as  he  anticipated  greater  good  to  his  country  from  the 
temporar}'  triumph  of  the  Commons,  than  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  tlie  king,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  his  flnt 
stand  in  arms  upon  the  side  of  parliament.  To  raise  the 
Devonshire  militia  was  the  service  now  assigned  him;  and 
he  entered  on  it  with  the  greater  vigour,  from  an  imprassion 
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shared  by  many  other  leading  men,  that  Charles,  if  he  beheld  A.D.  h 
the  parliament  in  arms,  would  not  venture  to  take  the  field; 
and  that  hence  a  treaty  must  ensue,  which  would  be  founded 
on  the  broader  basis,  the  greater  the  number  of  men  of  rank 
and  influence  whom  the  monarch  saw  opposed  to  his  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Hence  the  earl  subscribed  duly  to  the 
fund  first  raised  by  parliament,  though  with  less  ardour  of 
feeling  than  his  brother  the  Lord  Brooke;  and  taking  the 
Covenant  prescribed  for  the  occasion,  accepted  its  commission 
as  general  of  horse  under  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  force,  he  was  sent  down  to  op- 
]K>se  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  who  was  prosperously  en- 
gaged in  raising  troops  for  the  royal  army  in  the  west.  The 
marquess  had  his  station  at  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  and 
was  attended  by  some  troops  of  horse-dragoons  raised  by  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  some  infantry  of  Colonel  Lunsford's,  and  by 
various  gentlemen  of  the  ancient  families  in  the  county.  But 
all  the  later  gentry,  who  had  raised  large  fortunes  by  the 
manufactures  of  that  clothing  district,  were  fiist  friends  to  the 
parliament*  Before  the  undisciplined  numbers  which  they 
drew  together,  the  marquess  retired  into  Dorsetshire,  throwing 
himself  and  his  adherents  into  Sherborne  Castle ;  whither, 
also,  before  the  Earl  of  Bedford  could  arrive  from  Wells, 
came  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Col.  Ashbumham,  and  other  good 
officers,  with  three  hundred  foot.  The  Eiarl  of  Bedford  was 
attended  by  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Mr.  HoUis,  and  Lieutenant 
Essex,  a  soldier  who  had  reaped  some  reputation  in  the 
wars  of  Flanders.  He  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  full 
troops  of  horse,  and  seven  thousand  new  recruits,  which  he 
encamped  in  a  field  north  of  the  castle.  Whilst  lying  there, 
he  received  a  challenge  from  Lord  Hertford  to  a  duel,  which 
he  is  reported  to  have  temperately  declined,  but  to  have  pro- 
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>li.  IM«.  iniiif^d  U}  accept  it  when  the  senice  of  the  pariiament  would 
givtt  hiui  leave.  He  found  the  castle  infinitely  stranger  than 
hail  iN^efi  rr;presented.  so  that  small  impressicm  ooold  be  made 
by  hi»  iimufiieient  ordnance,  whilst  his  raw  recruits^  unused 
to  th<!  hardHhifis  of  the  camp,  upon  the  first  play  of  artillery 
from  the  cantle,  deserted  in  great  numbers.  He  therefi>re, 
aftiT  a  fortnight  spent  before  the  place,  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring villa^,  till  his  troops,  diminished  now  to  1400, 
cimid  be  reinforced,  lie  was  attacked  in  these  quarters 
by  the  enemy  on  the  6tli  of  September,  and  a  smart  action 
foll(»W(Hl,  in  which  the  earl  was  yictorious,  and  which  he  has 
di*m*ril>ed  in  u  letter  to  some  peer  in  town.  When  read  in 
|mrliiinu*nt,  it  was  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  imme- 
diutrly  onloriHl  to  lie  printed.^ 

'riiin  ovi*rthrow,  and  the  news  that  Portsmouth  was 
riMuloriHl  to  Sir  William  Waller,  induced  Lord  Hertford  to 
withtlniw  his  slmttored  party  from  the  castle,  m  all  haste. 
loUoniHl  linnl  by  th«>  luirl  of  Bedford,  he  reached  Minehead, 
and  oi»jmhh1  o\or  into  Wales,  sending  Hopton  and  some  others 
to  pnu^vuto  tlio  entor)>ri^>  in  Cornwall.  Lord  Bedlbrd, 
ihinkin^:  that  thoM'  fu^itivi'S  might  be  easily  coped  with  by 
iho  »hontV!*«  and  ikUiMiixl  Mitli  having  destroyed  every  present 
ho|H^  «%f  i^iMUij;  an  anny  in  tlu^se  part^  rejoined  the  Eari  of 
l\iKHA  ;  %%  lu\  \\\  hi*  di^|H%sllilHl  on  the  evening  of  October 
V\Ui  t'lM-  a  uvucnul  rnu^i^vnu^nt  \%iih  the  roymlists  at  Edge 
l(ill«  MK%i^iu>)  lo  Utm  thr  %^ii:ir^^  t^'  the  reitfrve  of  kone.  In 
%\\\^  nuuuMtiMc  «N^nit«\M^  (h^^  «Mirt  i^nc'iHVted  by  Loni\lliaiton 

Ki«  Hi^^^v^m'^u  ^uK  ihr<^  %\^t*  #r  nRnmw,  wkkik  ttTod  the 
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paiiiatnentaiy  army  from  total  defeat ;  for,  on  noticing  the  AJO.  x^ 
route  and  flight  of  Essex's  two  wings,  '^  he  brought  up  very 
gallantly/'  amidst  the  play  of  cannon,  with  Sir  William 
Balfour,  his  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  his  central 
troop  of  horse,  which,  falling  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  rear 
and  flank  of  the  king's  foot  (the  horse  being  engaged  in  the 
chase  of  fugitives),  altogether  wrung  from  Prince  Rupert 
the  advantage  he  had  obtained.  Night  put  a  friendly  dose 
to  the  havoc  of  this  first  field  of  civil  strife,  leaving  it  un- 
decided which  party  had  won  the  unenviable  laurel.  The 
events  of  a  few  months,  however,  rendered  the  predominance 
less  doubtful.  Besides  the  successes  of  the  royalists  in  the 
two  fights  of  Stratton  and  Lansdowne,  Bristol  was  taken  by 
them,  and  Gloucester  was  laid  eiege  to. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  disheartened  by  his  own  small 
progress,  and  began  to  be  earnestly  disposed  for  an  acoom* 
modation ;  and  in  this  desire  all  the  more  moderate  patriots 
who  sided  with  the  parliament  seriously  participated.  Their 
exi>ectations  of  a  quick  decision  by  the  sword  had  been  dis- 
appointed, and  a  frightful  prospect  to  their  country  lay  before 
them,  if  the  conflict  were  prolonged.  Amongst  those  of  the 
House  of  Peers  who  on  these  grounds  were  strenuous  for 
a  treaty,  was  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  To  the  pain  with  which 
he  contemplated  tlie  public  disorders,  was  added  the  pnor 
gency  of  private  sorrow,  his  uncompromising  brother,  the 
Lord  Brooke,  having  been  killed  by  a  shot  whilst  taking 
possession  of  Lichfield  for  the  parliament.  The  earl  la- 
boured, therefore,  earnestly  for  peace;  but  the  republican 
party,  dreading  a  compromise  that  must  diminish  their  new 
power,  became  daily  more  imperious,  and  spirited  up  Sir 
William  Waller  and  Lord  Manchester  against  the  Earl  of 
Essex.    This  dki  not  deter  the  Lords  firom  their  resolution 
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.D.  1645.  to  attempt  a  reconciliation ;  the  Earl  of  Bedford  continued 
his  assiduous  exertions,  and,  chiefly,  as  it  is  said,  by  bis 
instrumentality,  some  highly  reasonable  propositions  were 
delivered  in,  to  be  sent  to  the  monarch,  as  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  for  peace.  By  these  both  armies  would  have  been 
disbanded,  the  king  have  been  entreated  to  return  to  parlia* 
ment  on  satisfactory  securities,  and  religion  would  have  been 
settled,  with  the  advice  of  a  Synod  of  Divines,  as  he  and 
the  two  houses  should  appoint.  The  militia  was  proposed 
to  be  settled  by  a  bill,  and  with  the  forts  and  shipping  to  be 
put  into  hands  appointed  by  the  king,  but  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  both  houses.  The  royal  revenue  was  to  be 
restored ;  the  members  of  both  houses  who  had  been  expelled 
for  absence  only,  or  on  mere  compliance  with  the  monarch's 
requisitions,  were  to  be  restored  ;  delinquents  up  to  the  10th 
of  January,  1641,  were  indeed  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
justice  of  parliament,  but  a  general  pardon  for  all  others 
upon  both  sides  was  to  be  extended,  and  an  act  <^  oblivion 
declared  for  past  hostilities. 

The  Commons  shewed  a  strong  disposition  to  ooneor 
with  the  Lords  in  forwarding  these  temperate  propositions ; 
which  they  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  if  the  more  violent 
amongst  them  had  not  formed  connexions  with  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  that  were  too  dangerous  to  be  avowed.  To 
cut  oif,  therefore,  every  hope  of  accommodation,  they  caused 
supplies  of  all  kinds  to  be  voted  to  the  army,  and  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  to  be  made  general  of  the  associated  coantiea. 
Notwithstanding:  which,  Lord  Bedford  and  his  friends  must 
have  eventually  succeeded,  had  the  Earl  of  Essex  been  bat 
true  to  his  engngonient,  and  the  parliament  been  left  to  its 
unrestrained  deliberations.  But  Pennington,  the  lord  mayor, 
who  was  in  the  councils  of  the  wilder  party,  raised  and 
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headed  a  tumaltoous  anemblage,  which,  pooling  down  to  AD. 
Westmingter,  excited  00  furious  a  clamour  against  all  pacific 
measures,  that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  friends  not  only 
perceived  their  efforts  hopeless,  but  had  even  some  misgiTings 
of  their  personal  safety.  His  hopes  of  peace  thus  vanishing, 
disgust  at  this  species  of  control  succeeded  to  regret ;  00 
tliat,  with  sad  forebodings  of  the  result  of  the  strife,  he 
threw  up  his  commission,  and  with  the  Earls  of  Clare, 
Holland,  and  some  other  peers,  prepared  to  join  Lord  Eosex 
The  intention  was  suspected ;  Essex  was  plied  with  the  most 
nectared  flatteries  and  promises,  provided  he  abstained  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  seceding  party.  He  had  not  virtue 
to  withstand  the  lure ;  the  three  earls  in  his  weakness  saw 
their  own  insecurity  ;  and  thereupon,  instead  of  repairing  to 
the  army,  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  king. 
With  some  difficulty  they  reached  Wallingford.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  garrison  applied  to  Charles  for  his  instructioiis 
in  the  case,  and  the  monarch,  learning  that  his  privy  council 
at  Oxford  were  greatly  disunited  in  opinion  as  to  the  recep- 
tion that  should  be  given  them,  hastily  left  Gloucester  to  be 
present  at  their  consultations. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  welfitfe  of 
the  three  kingdoms  than  the  £Eulure  of  the  late  negotiatioo. 
**  Without  doubt,*'  says  Clarendon,  ''  if  the  propositions  had 
been  sent,  a  firm  peace  had  immediately  ensued ;  fi>r  if  a 
treaty  and  cessation  had  been  entered  on  in  that  conjunc- 
ture, no  extravagant  demand  would  have  been  pressed,  bat 
only  a  security  for  those  who  had  been  &ulty,  which  the 
king  would  gladly  have  granted,  and  most  religiously  ob- 
served.'* Had  the  earls  received  encouragement  to  readi 
the  army,  they  had  intended  to  protest  against  the  violent 
breach   of  privilege  that  had   been  offered  to  the  Uppo* 
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D.  164S.  House,  and  their  own  want  of  legislative  freedom ;  by  means 
of  which  they  trusted  to  have  drawn  the  houses  to  consent 
to  such  an  agreement  as  the  king  would  have  well  approved 
of,  or  to  have  themselves  entered  on  a  treaty  with  him,  under 
which  all  the  moderate  part  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  comprehended.  Had  the  patriotic  wish  suoeeeded, 
what  ills  and  horrors  would  not  have  been  spared !  But  the 
hesitation  of  Essex  disconcerted  all ;  and  henceforth  the  vio- 
lent party,  disencumbered  of  the  influence  most  oppoaed  to 
its  excesses,  carried  every  thing  before  it  with  a  high,  a 
haughty,  and  unrelenting  hand. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed,  that  the  seceding 
earls  would  have  been  received  with  open  arms  by  the  royal- 
ists at  Oxford.  But  Party,  in  such  times  as  those,  looks  upon 
all  virtue  except  its  own  with  a  suspicious  eye ;  and  it  was  the 
king's  misfortune,  at  that  moment,  to  be  served  by  disputa- 
tious officers,  as  well  as  a  disjointed  council.  Of  the  latter, 
some  had  thought  that  all  favour  should  be  shewn  the  fiigi- 
tives,  as  a  means  of  disengaging  others  from  the  parliament; 
but  many  had  insisted  on  a  harsher  course,  ni^ng  the  scandal 
which  tliey  had  thrown  upon  the  royal  cause:  these  argoed, 
that  as  tlieir  good  or  ill  reception  could  have  no  influence 
now  upon  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  so  a  cold  lusei'vo 
to  them  could  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience ;  and  that  to 
shew  countenance  to  men  who  had  cast  off  their  aUegiaDCSi 
would  render  the  observance  of  untainted  lojralty  of  no  price 
or  merit.  Tliey  accordingly  advised  the  exclusion  of  the  high 
delinquents  from  even  the  presence  of  the  king,  till  they  had 
expiated  their  crime  by  proofs  of  clear  affection ;  some  were  for 
attaching  them  as  prisoners.  Between  these  extremes  there 
was  a  thinl  opinion, — that  they  should  be  neither  courted  nor 
neglected,  but  l)o  admitted  to  kiss  hands  and  to  dispose  them- 
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Belies  as  they  thought  fit,  whilst  erery  thing  else  was  left  to  A.D.  164 
their  subsequent  demeanour.  When  Charles  came  to  Oxford 
the  discussion  was  renewed.  Chancellor  Hyde  (afterwards 
Lord  Clarendon),  and  Lord  Saville,  were  now  the  only 
persons  who  had  the  discretion  to  advise  their  being  well 
received ;  the  rest  exaggerated  the  ill  consequences  of  their 
conduct,  and  even  affected  to  dread  the  disturbance  that 
might  follow,  from  the  challenge  formerly  given  by  Lord 
Hertford.  ''  It  cannot  be  expressed/'  says  the  royal  his* 
torian,  *'  with  how  much  earnestness  and  unreasonableness 
the  whole  was  debated ;  and  how  warmly  even  they,  who  in 
all  other  debates  still  expressed  all  moderation  and  temper, 
did  now  oppose  the  receiving  of  these  lords  with  any  grace." 
The  king  saw  the  danger  of  yielding  to  a  spirit  so  intern* 
perate.  He  gave  permission  for  the  lords  to  come  to  Oxford ; 
but  the  court  was  left  at  liberty  to  shew  them  just  what 
civilities  they  pleased ;  and  he  stated  that  his  own  and  the 
queen's  conduct  should  depend  entirely  on  cireumstanoes. 

This  cold  compliance,  next  to  their  case  admitting  of  the 
least  debate,  was  excessively  unpalatable  to  the  three  lords. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford,  however,  being  sincerely  disposed  for  a 
reconciliation  of  all  parties,  came  to  Oxford,  had  his  intnn 
duction,  gave  in  an  explanation  of  the  motives  of  his  past 
conduct,  and  took  out  his  pardon  under  the  great  seal.  As 
the  siege  of  Gloucester  still  continued,  he  offered  his  services 
in  the  war,  which  were  accepted ;  and  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bury *'  charged  with  bravery  in  the  king's  own  regiment  of 
horse,  and  well  behaved  himself  throughout."^  He  returned 
to  Oxford  with  the  king,  who  nominated  him  in  June  one 
of  the  oonmiissioners  to  settle  the  government  and  liturgy/ 

'  ClaiCDdoo.  '  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  Part  in.  p.  337. 
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>D.  1645.  and  from  ^hom  he  continued  to  receive  occasionally  similar 
tokens  of  civility,  but  great  disdain  and  disrespect  from  the 
courtiers  who  prided  themselves  on  a  monopoly  of  loyalty. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Lord  Bedford  long  to  brook  such 
conduct.  He  saw  that  the  queen  and  her  faction  were  deter- 
mined to  take  revenge  on  all  who  had  opposed  them;  and 
considering  that  his  dignity  and  safety  would  be  beat  con- 
sulted by  retiring  from  a  court  which  seemed  incapaUe  of 
discriminating  between  the  real  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
constitution,  he  rejoined,  on  Christmas-day,  the  Earl  of  Esaex 
at  St.  Albans,  leaving  the  very  apologists  of  the  monarch 
to  lament  an  error  which  caused  him  to  be  henceforth  re- 
garded as  implacable,  and  which  led  others  who  abhorred 
the  violence  of  parliament  rather  to  yield  allegiance  to  it 
than  expose  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  a  similar  reboff. 
Of  this  number  was  the  earl's  son-in-law,  Lord  Hay,'  now, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1636,^  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  a  cordial  part  in  the  king's  prooeedings, 
and  had  sat  in  the  parliament  of  Oxford,  where,  with  his 
brothers-in-law,  Francis  Newport,  Esq.  and  Colonel  Rusaell, 
he  had  subscribed,  on  the  27th  of  January  in  this  year,  the 
well-known  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.' 

The  parliament  had  visited  the  defection  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  by  a  sequestration  of  his  estate,  which  continiied 
till  the  fight  of  Marston  Moor,  in  1644 ;  when,  being  inspired 
by  success  with  a  more  geuial  humour,  the  sequestration  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  ofi*.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1645,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  with  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  and  foar  other 
peers,  who  had  come  in  from  the  king's  quarters,  ^ypeared 
once  more  iii  parliament,  and  took  the  covenant  before  the 

*  Whitclock,  p.  83.  '  Sidney  Papers,  toI.  ii.  p.  453. 

*  Ruibworth,  yoI.  li.  Part  in.  pp.  666,  675.       *  ViihiUkxk,  p.  145. 
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oommisBionerB  of  the  great  seal — the  only  complianoe  which 
Lord  Bedford  made  with  the  fiaLCtion  he  had  abandoned.  He 
sat  no  more  in  the  House  of  Peers  after  this,  nor  took  mach 
farther  part  in  public  affairs  until  the  Restoration ;  but  re- 
tired into  private  life,  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he  had 
endeavoured,  under  every  change,  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
country.  His  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  subjects  in  the  kingdom.  Charles  lived  to  be  sensible  of 
the  injustice  of  his  former  demeanour  to  the  earl,  and  more 
than  once  visited  him  in  his  retirement.  In  1644  he  passed 
a  night  with  him  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  his  route  from 
Aylesbury,  intending  to  proceed  to  Bedford ;  but  this  course 
not  seeming  prudent  in  the  morning,  he  removed  to  Leighton 
Buzzard.  In  August,  1646,  the  king  again  became  his 
guest,  when  on  his  way  from  Wales  to  Oxford ;  and  a  third 
time  on  the  24th  of  July,  1647. 

A  darker  change  had  now  passed  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
monarch.  He  had  been  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  whose  quarters  at  this  moment  were  at  Bedford* 
But  the  jealousies  between  the  army-officers  and  parliament 
were  the  means  of  his  being  treated  at  this  time  with  great 
consideration.  The  external  observances  of  rojralty  were  every 
where  paid  him :  his  friends  had  still  access  to  his  presence; 
his  correspondence  with  the  queen  was  not  yet  interrupted ; 
and  his  chaplains  were  restored  to  him.  Dr.  Hammond, 
one  of  them,  came  forward  now  to  Wobum  Abbey,  with 
the  Earl  of  Cleveland  and  several  other  noblemen,  in  order 
to  receive  him  with  befitting  honour.  He  appears  to  have 
remained  nine  days  at  Wobum ;  it  was  an  interesting  crisis 
of  his  &te ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  army  were  here  sub* 
mitted  to  him,  previously  to  tlieir  being  offered  to  him  in 
public.     They  were  much  less  rigorous  than  the  conditions 

VOL.  II.  p 
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>f>.  Ut^i.  of  th#f  (mrliftfnent.  Theeoancil  of  offieen  insisted  nathepoo 
th<;  aUilitiori  of  episcopacy,  nor  the  punishment  of  his  fiiithfiil 
partistins,  the  two  points  to  which  he  hmd  erer  objected  the 
nKMt  stmngly .  The  earnest  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  were 
not  wanting,  at  this  juncture,  to  close  by  aooonmiodation  the 
^p  of  civil  discc^rd ;  they  were,  howerer,  ineffectual.  In  his 
confidence  tliat  all  parties  would  at  length  be  obliged  to  haye 
recourse  to  him,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  public  disorders, 
C  /hfirli'S  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  more  violent  solution 
of  the  problem.  On  the  2d  of  August  he  rejected  the  pro* 
IKisnls,  and  reiiiove<l  to  I^timers,  near  Chenies.  In  the  few 
years  of  w>v(»re  adversity  that  intervened  between  his  depar- 
ture from  Wohuni  Abbey  and  his  execution,  all  the  brighter 
and  lM»tter  features  of  his  character  came  out,  to  relieve  the 
shades  hy  which  his  ])rosperity  had  been  obscured:  and 
admiration  and  pity  eannot  but  attend  his  memory,  during 
this,  the  sunset  of  his  moral  storv.     It  was  on  the  90th  of 

Januarv«  I(i4*.^  that  the  national  annals  were  stained  with 

« 

his  judioial  niunler. 

During  the  ctnnmonwealtli  and  protectorate,  the  Earl 
Kfi  HiHif«\ni  Kmnd  an  n^rroeable  relief  from  the  disimclkius 
«if  the  limes  in  the  Ik^kuu  of  his  iamilv,  which  oonsiated  of 
•e>eu  m\u«  and  fhrt^  daui;htor$.  The  two  eldest  of  these, 
tV«ineis  and  N\  dUsm«  tirM  (vresent  themselves  to  oar  attentioo. 

I^^noim  K\^>l  KusselL  ^iis  bom  in  1(>S8;  William^  on 
iIh"  \^hh  %%l*  S'l^vmilvr,  l(^).  A<Wr  a  preparmtory  eoone 
«\l'  iHbuNituMi«  under  «lur  e\<vlleiit  John  Thomton*  the  earl*s 
%)«^iu^Mv  %^KapUin«  ihey  'avrv'  j^rut  K^  iho  UmTeiMT  of  Cam- 
bi^ioN  ^«^  ^<^^*^  DhNt  funvr  ih^nr  w  Mr.  NiU,  iriM^  in 
a«i  a^NNHii^i  %Mf  iWetr  Mx^i;^:^  n>  ibe  <mri  the 
AHH^MH«iU  ib^r  )v\^tw«  \«i  Ky^"«  thif  Latin 
vMi««i«)  |A«k^\pK\       \^  Wr«  iW»r  <^(hK«i>Mi  was 
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thej  were  sent  opon  their  travek,  in  company  with  Mom*.  A.D.  u 
de  la  Faisee,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  merit,  who  con- 
ducted them  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Ger- 
many to  Augsburg,  where  they  made  some  oonsiderable 
stay.  Previously  to  their  setting  out,  the  earl  addressed 
to  them  a  letter  of  unexampled  beauty,  containing,  under 
various  heads,  advice  for  their  whole  conduct,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  finished  character,  studious 
to  fulfil  every  personal,  relative,  and  social  duty, — a  letter 
which  reflects  as  a  mirror  the  rare  virtues  of  the  writer, 
and  which  may  be  referred  to  with  pride  by  his  posterity^ 
as  an  enduring  legacy  of  greater  lustre  and  more  intrinsic 
value  than  any  gem  in  his  transmitted  coronet.  In  thia 
he  endeavours  to  mould  their  minds  '*to  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,"  now  by  exquisite  strokes  of  wisdom  and 
sagacity  appealing  to  their  judgment,  and  now  by  the  most 
pathetic  touches  of  parental  feeling,  addressed  to  their  affeo* 
tions.^  Lord  Francis,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  which,  as  he  grew  up,  settled  into  an  utter 
disrelish  of  society,  seems  to  have  been  little  able  to  requite 
his  father's  cares.  He  parted  from  his  brother  at  Augsburg, 
in  the  summer  of  1657,  and  for  ten  years  sought  by  change 
of  scene  from  the  German  to  the  Italian  cities,  and  from 
Italy  to  France,  to  divert  the  sluggish  current  of  his  humour: 
ten  more  were  spent  without  memorial  in  congenial  privacy, 
and  in  1678  he  died,  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

In  William,  however,  who  afterwards  became  so  de- 
servedly  dear  to  the  nation,  the  fitther's  fondest  hopes  were 
gradually^  realised.  Travel  accomplished  in  him  its  proper 
end  ;  his  observation  was  quickened,  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners  deepened  and  enlarged,  and  his  aim  at  excel- 

^  It  It  printod  in  the  appeadtx  to  Lord  J.  Ruiteirs  Ltfc  of  his  Aaosslor. 
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.D.  1656.  lence  in  every  thing  he  undertook  was  kept  in  perpetnal 
play,  till  it  settled  into  that  generous  ambition  of  distinc- 
tion which  is  the  genuine  parent  of  heroic  actions.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  his  numerous  letters  to  Mr.  Thornton, 
with  whom  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  on  his 
travels,  are  lost ;  that  gentleman  describes  them  as  '^  fraught 
with  choice  descriptions,  and  observations  clothed  in  a  style 
so  free,  masculine,  coherent,  and  exact,  as  would  not  (flattery 
apart)  have  dishonoured  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence." 
At  Lyons  he  had  the  fortune  to  meet  the  celebrated  loadstar 
of  the  north,  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  attracted  to  that 
city,  whilst  she  stayed,  a  galaxy  of  rank  aud  beanty  that 
dazzled  his  imagination.  In  a  few  decisive  strokes,  be 
sketches  to  his  friend  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  Arctic  heroine.  "  I  wished  you  a  sight  truly  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  surely  deserves  admiration,  if  any 
woman  does ;  I  do  not  mean  for  the  beauty  of  her  face,  bat 
for  the  majesty  that  appears  in  it,  as  likewise  in  all  her 
actions  and  comportments,  which  savour  far  more  of  a  man 
than  of  a  woman,  which  sex  she  resembles  in  nothing  more 
than  in  her  inconstancy.  For  in  truth,  I  conceive  her  to 
be  as  weary  of  her  new  religion  as  of  her  old  one,  as  is 
plainly  seen  by  her  postures,  gestures,  and  actions  at  nciass; 
before  which,  I  think  she  would  at  any  time  prefer  a  good 
comedy,  and  a  handsome  witty  courtier  to  the  devoutest 
father.'*  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  influence  this  inter- 
view may  not  have  had  on  the  military  fancy  that  ponessad 
him,  after  he  had  been  a  little  time  at  Augsbui^.  For, 
hearing:  that  the  Kincjc  of  Sweden  had  some  oommandert  of 
consideration  at  Ulm,  alluring  to  their  ranks  the  Germaii 
youth,  he  suddenly  resolved  on  seizing  the  occasion,  ibr 
extending  his  range  of  travel  and  taking  part  in  the 
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dees  of  the  camp.  But  when  he  came  to  Ulm,  he  found  that  A.D.  in 
the  officers  were  not  the  King  of  Sweden's,  but  the  emperor's. 
He  abandoned,  therefore,  his  design,  but  not  his  inclination 
for  the  Swedish  wars.  In  the  winter  of  1658,  which  he 
spent  at  Paris,  when  some  preparations  were  making  by 
England  to  assist  the  Swedes,  he  meditated  a  fresh  enter- 
prise; and  it  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Thornton's  letters, 
that  the  earl  countenanced  it,  by  furnishing  him  with  some 
fine  horses  and  a  splendid  suit  of  armour.^ 

His  military  passion,  wherever  it  was  exercised,  was 
happily  o^  but  short  continuance ;  for  the  Restoration  being 
meditated  in  the  following  year,  he  was  hastily  summoned 
home  by  his  father.  The  earl  is  stated  to  have  liberally, 
though  secretly,  supplied  Charles  the  Second  with  pecu- 
niary aid  during  his  exile ;  and  he  now  heartily  concurred 
in  every  prudent  measure  to  forward  his  recall.'     Hence, 

'  An  interesting  portrait  of  him  at  this  time,  in  annour,  painted  by  Claude 
Lefevre,  was  recently  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  Mr.  J.  Palmer, 
late  of  Goldington.  A  corresponding  one  of  his  brother  Francis,  by  the  same 
artist,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hillyard  of  Bedford,  also  occurs  at  Wobum 
Abbey.  They  were  both  probably  sent  as  presents  to  Mr. Thornton;  as 
Mr.  Russell,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Paris,  speaks  of  having  bad  his  picture 
taken  for  this  purpose. 

'  The  following  letter  to  the  earl,  from  Dr.  Hammond,  written  on  die 
27th  of  March,  1660,  soon  after  General  Monk's  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  congratulates  him  on  his  release — from  the  recognizances,  per- 
haps, into  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  when  his  estates  were 
restored  to  him : — 

*'  My  Lord, — It  was  a  most  happy  and  welcome  allay  to  all  the  ugly 
votes  that  came  out,  in  such  haste,  before  the  dissolution,  that  your  lordship's 
liberty  was  one;  and  indeed  one  that  nearly  relates  to  me;  being  (that)  a 
member  of  that  assembly  and  the  council  of  state,  having,  in  all  the  many 
years  that  he  was  thus  dignified,  never  had  any  one  act  that  he  could  mention 
to  me,  as  soon  as  this  was  passed,  wrote  very  obligingly  to  me  to  signify  it, 
and  to  ask  whether  I  would  not  now  have  a  good  opinion  of  them.  My 
Lord,  though  many  things  look  inauspiciously  enough,  3ret  I  am  very  willing 
to  interpret  this  as  a  good  omen,  that  your  lordship*s  release,  sent  you  from 
Heaven,  may  be  a  forerunner  of  halcyon  da3rs  again  to  this  poor  chureh. 
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A.D.  in  resuming  his  place  amongst  the  peers,  upon  an  invitation 
from  the  house  through  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  its  speaker, 
he  took  an  active  share  in  those  conferences  for  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  which  preceded  that  event.  At  the  solemnity 
of  the  coronation,  in  1661,  he  carried  St.  Edward's  sceptre; 
and  a  few  years  after,  namely,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1672, 
was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  (barter. 

Upon  the  restoration,  Mr.  Russell  was  returned  to  the 
new  parliament  as  member  for  Tavistock :  and  being  in  the 
heyday  of  his  youth,  he  mixed  with  ardour  in  the  gaieties  of 
the  reviving  court,  not  without  being  entangled  for  awhile  in 
some  of  its  prevailing  dissipations.  A  passionate  attachment, 
however,  to  the  lady  who  became  his  future  wife,  soon  freed 
him  from  the  pursuit  of  these  illusory  pleasures.  Rachel, 
the  youthful  widow  of  Francis,  Lord  Vaughan,^  eldest  son 
of  Richard,  second  Lord  Carberry,  was  the  second  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  the  virtuous  Earl  of 
Southampton.  From  her  mother,  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  a 
French  Protestant,  who  was  known  in  youth  by  the  title 
of  La  belle  et  vertueuse  Huyuenotte,^  she  inherited  consider- 
able personal  attractions ;  and  from  her  iather  a  copious  fiind 
of  sound  »nd  sterling  sense, —  which,  combined  with  a  rare 
assemblage  of  those  sweet  and  winning  virtues  which  unaf- 
fected piety  had  engrafted  on  her  native  disposition,  gave  a 
tone  of  exaltation  to  her  character  that  was  early  noted  and 
appreciated  by  her  various  friends. 

Lord  Russell  saw,  conversed  with,  and  became  quickly 


I  have  now  one  request  to  your  lordship,  which  my  letters  niver  pff!!suined 
before  to  tender,  that  you  will  bestow  your  fiitheriy  bencdictton  upon  those 
that  desire  it  liere,  partic«ilarly  on  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

•<U.  Hammoiio.'' 

'  Arms ;  (>r,  a  lion  rampant  g^€$. 

*  IStraiiord  Papets,  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  337. 
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enamoured  with  the  object  of  their  commendations ;  the  A.D.  i< 
period  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  was  some  time  pro- 
bably in  1667.  His  first  advances  to  her  were  marked  by 
great  timidity,  which  might  possibly  be  heightened  by  the 
consideration  of  their  inequality  of  fortune,  his  elder  brother 
being  yet  living ;  and  Lady  Vaughan  was  by  no  means  hasty 
in  entertaining  the  idea  of  a  second  connexion.  It  b  inte- 
resting to  trace,  by  the  few  relics  that  remain,  its  gradual 
progress.  To  the  remarks  of  one  of  her  friends,  on  his  atten- 
tions to  her  in  their  early  stage,  she  thus  replies :  —  "I  read 
all  your  advice  with  great  deliberation,  which  I  think  due  to 
it,  and,  when  I  find  it  agrees  with  my  own  sense,  am  pleased; 
for  if  it  did  not,  I  should  be  just,  and  endeavour  to  convince 
myself;  but  I  dissent  not,  unless  as  your  wishes  are  particular, 
my  inclinations  are  not  so  yet :  and  let  town  interpret  as 
they  will,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Russell  cannot  say,  and  be  just  to 
me,  that  I  ever  gave  him,  in  words  or  actions,  reason  to 
believe  they  are ;  but  so  handsome  a  respect,  as  I  do  own  he 
has  expressed  to  me,  deser^-es  all  the  civility  I  can  give  and 
not  deny.  But  my  heart,  I  find,  will  not  be  easily  engaged 
to  any,  but  keeps  at  farthest  distance  from  those  that  are 
extravagant  in  their  professions  and  proceeding,  which  to 
me  myself  appears  ridiculous.  Now,  you  may  see,  madam, 
unless  I  can  think  it  wisest  to  alter  my  condition  once  more, 
I  can  please  myself  in  that  I  am,  which  is  yet  very  easy  to 
me,  except  when  a  little  vexed  with  these  humbles ;  yet  sure 
there  is  desperate  hazard  in  the  other.  If  I  love  once,  I  shall 
do  so  ever.  If  some  that  do  pretend  it  now  are  sincere,  they 
who  can  so  soon  love  may  as  soon  do  the  contrary.  I  tremble 
at  a  light  inconstant  heart;  and  do  indeed  at  all  times  tremble, 
when  1  consider  seriously  of  the  action  which  makes  the 
greatest  persons  miserable,  and  the  meanest  happy,  if  two 
suitable  dispositions  meet;  but  this  is  a  felicity  I  know  not 
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•D.      why  I  should  expect,  when  bo  few  find  it  who  deseire  it 
better."' 

The  deep  respect  that  continued  to  temper  iiis  hopes,  after 
her  sentiments  towards  him  had  appeared  no  longer  equivocal, 
is  obvious  in  the  following  letter :  — 

Mr,  Russell  to  Lady  Vaughah. 

Had  it  not  been  for  fear  of  troubling  your  ladyship  with  that 
which  I  could  not  at  all  think  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  I  had 
before  now,  and  without  being  quickened  thereunto  by  so  great  a 
favour  and  honour  as  a  letter  from  your  own  hand,  made  bold  to 
send  a  few  lines  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  and  service  to 
your  ladyship,  and  render  you  most  humble  thanks  for  the  great 
demonstrations  of  kindness  you  have  been  pleased  to  shew  me.  I 
have  so  deep  a  sense  of  them,  and  am  so  sensible  of  the  obligation 
your  ladyship  has  laid  upon  me  by  them,  that  I  long  to  make  in 
exchange  some  acknowledgment  of  gratitude,  which  would  better 
answer,  and  be  more  suitable  to  the  receipt  of  so  great  favours  than 
I  am  in  a  capacity  of  doing ;  having  no  other  way  to  make  known 
to  your  ladyship  my  thankfulness  than  by  a  few  ill-penned  lines, 
which,  were  they  never  so  well  written,  yet  would  they  fall  short  of 
representing  to  the  life  the  acknowledging  sense  I  have  of  your 
ladyship*s  goodness  towards  me.  Wherefore,  madam,  all  that  I 
can  is,  that  having  not  at  all  merited  so  great  a  happiness  and 
honour  as  to  possess  a  place  in  your  ladyship's  memory  and  good 
affection,  but  looking  upon  it  merely  as  an  effect  of  your  kindness 
to  me,  I  think  myself  engaged,  as  much  by  duty  as  inclination,  to 
be,  during  life,  &c.  &c.  W.  Russell.* 

Another  unpublished  letter,  in  which  incidental  mention 
is  made  of  her  admirer,  manifests  the  continuance  of  Lady 
Vaughan*8  caution :  it  furnishes  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  her  lighter  style  of  writing. 

Lady  VAi<in.\x  to  Ijord  Carberry.' 

Yesterday  I  said  as  you  do,  and  a  great  many  others  did,  *twas 
a  very  dull  time ;  but  I  chanpre  my  note  with  the  new  day,  being 

* '  Devonshire  Papen.  *  Bedford  Plipen. 
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waked  with  a  letter  from  my  Mr. ;  and  I  will  tell  you  I  can  find  A.D. 

in  one  of  them  charms  enough  to  make  me  good-humoured  all  the 
day.  One  I  read  yesterday  morning  had  not  the  same  influence 
upon  me ;  but  I  had  so  much  eye  upon  all  the  company  I  saw  - 
that  day,  that  it  would  have  been,  of  a  dull  one,  the  pleasantest 
scene  to  an  understanding  party  that  could  be  imagined  ;  but  there 
was  none  but  Noel  ^  could  see  into  the  millstone  :  but  to  the  point. 
You  must  know  that  a  great  many  in  the  town  say  Syd.<  is 
married  to  the  countess;  and  you  must  know,  too,  that  some  days 
past  he  did  give  a  touch  of  some  sentiments  (I  thought  he  would 
never  have  done)  to  one  of  the  ladies  —  you  shall  guess  which  — 
but  I  will  personate  her  at  this  time ;  whom  he  led  by  the  hand, 
and,  after  some  impertinent  questions,  whether  she  would  be  at 
home,  and  when,  he  said  he  had  a  favour  to  ask,  but  with  so  much 
disorder,  that  she,  quickly  suspecting,  said,  he  had  made  an  ill 
choice  to  ask  any  from  her,  since  she  was  never  fortunate  enough 
to  do  any  body  a  favour  in  all  her  life.  He  assured  her  it  was,  now, 
and  if  she  were  not  compassionate,  he  was  more  unfortunate  than 
ever  any  was.  She  desired  not  to  hear  of  misfortunes  she  could 
not  remedy ;  nor  could  endure  a  secret,  if  none  but  she  must  hear  it, 
for  it  was  desired  so.  Some  more  short  questions  and  answers 
passed,  though  they  (as  these  perhaps  to  you)  appeared  long  to 
her ;  to  whom  the  last  sentence  was,  that  he  hoped  it  was  not  so 
unreasonable  to  beg  leave  to  tell  her  what  he  had  to  ask.  She  told 
him,  no  :  she  believed  he  understood  himself  and  her  too  well  to 
ask  what  was  not  fit  to  grant,  and  then  he  need  not  fear  a  denial. 
He  said,  dying  men  had  ever  liberty  to  speak  their  minds.  Nay, 
said  she,  now  I  understand  you  less  than  I  did,  being  very  dull  at 
a  mystery ;  and  so  came  to  the  coach.  Since  this,  the  coast  was 
clear — no  more  words;  but  on  Monday,  late  at  night,  a  porter  left 
a  letter,  which  yesterday  morning  I  read  ;  and  met  in  the  afternoon 
a  very  melancholy  gentleman,  in  very  strict  mourning,  for  his  niece! 
both  in  habit  and  humour  doleful. 

'  Lady  Elizal)eth  Noel,  her  sister,  afterwards  Countess  of  Gainsborough. 
■  Hol)€rt,  brother  of  Algernon  Sydney,  the  beam  Sydnty  of  Grammont. 
**  And  little  Syd.,  for  simile  renowned, 
Pleasure  has  always  sought,  but  never  found." 

Drydtnt  Eumy  an  Satire, 
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L.D.  1668.  Mr.  R(us8ell)  was  there  at  cards,  who,  I  dare  say,  law  tome 
resentments  not  usual  in  two  parties,  and  did  the  whole  observing 
part  of  the  company  ;  but  no  opportunity  could  she  get  to  speak 
to  the  knight-errant,  till  upon  the  stairs,  coming  to  the  coach.  The 
dialogue  would  be  too  tedious,  considering  all  I  have  said  already ; 
but  he  concluded  himself  miserable,  and  she  resolved  in  the  case. 
So  it  rests,  with — a  quiet  night  on  both  sides,  I  believe.  This 
I  intended  you  a  notice  of,  though  I  had  not  received  your  letter, 
which  yet  obliges  me  the  more  to  do  it ;  and  here,  my  lord,  I  could 
exceed  the  rapture  of  these  passionate  pretenders,  in  the  sense 
I  have  of  your  obliging  favours  to  me ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  so  I 
am  grateful,  and  so  I  beseech  you  let  that  suffice,  and  my  default 
in  expressing  it  do  me  no  wrong  in  your  thoughts.  You  bid  me  be 
positive  if  I  like,  or  not,  Mr.  Ru(ssell)  being  with  you  where  we  are. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  meant  to  have  done,  if  you  had  not  sent  to 
mc  to  know ;  that  is,  to  have  asked  the  favour  you  would  not 
invite  him ;  but  if  he  comes  of  himself,  let  it  fall  out  as  fate  designed 
it.  And  I  sometimes  think  this  may  be  enough  still ;  for  he  says, 
though  it  be  worse  than  death,  if  it  displeases  me  extremely,  he  will 
never  trouble  me  more.  If  so,  it  will  not  me,  to  see  him ;  ao  I  would 
not  rob  you  of  your  friend,  nor  any  of  you  of  the  divertisemeots  of 
an  addition  of  good  company.     One  week  more  I  shall  see  how  he 

proceeds  here,  and  give  my  account.     I  have  not  seen  Lord a 

great  while.  Some  of  liis  engaged  friends  tell  me,  'tis  great  respect 
makes  the  distance,  which  I  am  very  well  pleased  at,  ai\d  care  not 
liow  many  observe  his  metliod  of  proceeding ;  by  which  you  may 
iK'licve,  u|K)n  wliat  account  soever  he  you  give  the  title  of  friend  to, 
wont  into  the  country,  it  was  not  disapproved  by  me,  who  could 
suffer  his  absence  much  of^ner  than  he  consents  I  should,  say  I 
what  I  will.  I  am,  &c.  &c.  ^  Vavoiiah. 

This  was  apparently  written  in  1668;  aud,  under  a  grateful 
t>eu8c  of  some  fresh  indicutious  of  her  favour,  Mr.  Rusadl 
thus  addrcdSt'S  her:  — 

Mr.  RrssELL  to  Lady  Vaughan. 

The  kinduc>s  yuii  have  been  pleased  to  shew  mc  at  several 
times,  obliges  mc  to  seek  out  all  ways  of  testifying  to  you  tooie 
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acknowledgments  of  gratitude ;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  ex-  A.D.  Si 
cuse  me,  if,  having  no  other  means  to  do  it,  I  trouble  you  with 
a  little  scribbling,  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  am  your  servant, 
and  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  obligations  you  have  laid  upon  me« 
I  could  heartily  have  wished  for  some  good  occasion,  whereby  I 
might  have  better  certified  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  by  real 
effects  than  by  my  pen ;  but  not  having  been  so  happy  as  to  find 
out  any,  1  am  forced  to  make  use  of  the  only  way  I  can  in  absence 
have  recourse  to ;  lest  you  should  think  me  unmindful  of  the  receipt 
of  so  many  favours  and  expressions  of  love,  as  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  honour  me  withal.  I  confess  that  the  small  haste  I 
have  made  to  acquaint  you  with  this  truth,  may  justly  have  caused 
you  to  imagine  something  to  the  contrary,  although  I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  it ;  for  1  assure  you  that  it  has  not  been  for  want 
of  inclination  to  render  you  my  respects,  that  I  have  deferred  thus 
long  the  giving  you  most  humble  thanks  for  your  manifold  kind- 
nesses and  testimonies  of  affection  ;  but  only  out  of  fear  not  to  be 
able  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  regard  1  have  thought  that 
all  that  I  can  write  is  not  able  to  express  to  the  full  the  deep  sense 
I  have  of  your  forementioned  favours,  nor  make  known  unto  you, 

but  in  part,  how  much  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

W.  Russell.* 

The  long  hesitation  that  had  occurred, — the  natural 
result  of  that  innate  consciousness  of  value,  *'  which  would 
be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won/' — must,  by  this  time, 
have  given  to  each  party  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  other's  character  which  would  render  perseverance  upon 
his  part  but  a  pleasing  duty,  and  an  increasing  sensibility 
on  hers,  a  tribute  due  to  his  merit  and  devotedness.  At 
the  commencement  of  1669,  her  ladyship's  partiality  was 
obviously  the  subject  of  permitted  raillery  to  her  friends. 
'*  I  have  not,"  says  Lady  Puckering  to  her,  **  the  vanity 
to  expect  often  letters  from  your  ladyship.  Some  force  I 
put  upon  myself,  in  not  troubling  you  with  mine.     It  is 

'  Ikdfoid  Papers. 
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>•  1669.  not  perfect  good  nature  in  me,  but  my  fear  of  the  curses 
of  those  that  pretend  to  your  ladyship,  especially  Mr.  Russell, 
by  whose  success,  if  your  ladyship  be  but  as  merciful  as  fiune 
is  kind  to  him,  he  will  be  the  happiest  man  I  know/'^ 
Their  marriage'  took  place  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  the 
same  year;   immediately  after  which,  they  set  out  on  an 
excursion  into  Scotland,  visiting  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
on  their  way.^    Then  followed  a  happiness  that  seems  to 
have  reconciled  with  reality  the  ideal  bliss  that  poets  have 
so  often  feigned,  in  the  union  of  the  pure  beings  of  their 
imagination, — a  happiness  that  increased  with  the  intimacy 
of  succeeding  years ;  and  that  is  attested  under  almost  eveiy 
yariety  of  affectionate  expression,  in  every  page  of  her  sub- 
sequent correspondence.    Lady  Vaughan's  letters  to  her  hus- 
band are  indeed  not  very  numerous,  for  they  were  seldom 
separated  during  the  fourteen  years  in  which  their  anion 
subsisted.    Yet  each  one  of  those  that  do  remain,  reveals 
a  mine  of  ''  passionate  affection,"  rich  with  feeling,  and 
full  of  a  fresh  beauty ;  whether  employed  in  assuring  him, 
on  the  very  day  of  his  departure,  ''  how  she  loves  to  be 
busied  still  in  either  speaking  of  or  to  him,"  or  in  acknow- 
ledging ''  her  infinite  obligations  to  him"  as  **  the  delight  of 
her  life;"  whether  in  narrating  the  winning  pranks  and 
fancies  of  their  children,  or  sending  him  their  artless 
sages  of  infantile  remembrance ;  lamenting  her  long 


'  Devonshire  Papers. 

•  Armsof  Wriothf-sley;  J^tfrr^a cross  or, between  4 hawks doMafyeaT. 

'*<  1069.  The  1st  day  of  June  in  this  year/'  says  the  countCM,  in  hm 
*  Memorials/  <' whilst  I  lay  in  Pcndragon  Castle  vtitli  my  fiunilj,  did  filr. 
William  Uussell  and  his  wife  come  from  their  house,  called  Wobane,  thilbcr 
to  Pendragon  Castle,  to  me,  where  he  lay  that  one  night;  and  tlia  iMXidqr 
he  continued  his  journey  into  Scotland,  calling  by  the  way  at  Nawocth  CaitH, 
in  Cumberland,  to  see  my  cousin  the  Karl  of  Carlisle,  and  his  lady,  tkat  is 
his  cousin.*' — MSS.  llarl.  6177,  p.  177. 
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from  **  the  earthly  blessing  of  her  soul/'  or  anticipating  with  A.D.  ifis 
all  the  luxury  of  hope  and  prodigality  of  joy  the  moment 
that  will  soon  rejoin  them.  Their  summers  were  generally 
spent  either  at  her  estate  of  Stratton  in  Hampshire,  or, 
after  the  death  of  her  sole  sister,  Lady  Gkunsborough, 
whom  she  entitles  **  her  delicious  friend/'  at  Tichfield,  in 
the  same  county ;  or  otherwise  at  Totteridge,  in  Hertford- 
shire,  the  springs  of  which  are  to  this  day  hallowed  with 
her  name :  their  winters  at  Southampton  House  in  town, 
**  whence,  if  business  or  country  sports  called  her  com- 
panion, she  sought  society,  and  collected  for  him  in  her 
letters,  all  the  little  anecdotes  that  could  serve  to  amuse 
his  absence."^  In  the  midst  of  this  unmingled  bliss,  a  fear 
would  sometimes  cross  her  fancy,  when  she  mused  either 
on  the  loss  of  some  endeared  acquaintance,  or  the  general 
instability  of  fortune,  that  enjoyment  such  as  theirs  was  too 
ecstatic  long  to  last;  and  she  would  then  seek,  by  moral 
touches  of  almost  prophetic  truth,  to  prepare  her  partner 
for  those  possible  events  whose  coming  shadows  were  indis- 
tinctly mirrored  on  her  mind.' 

To  the  exquisite  sentiments  thus  struck  forth,  in  the 
simple  eloquence  of  nature,  from  affection,  from  gratitude, 
from  social  pleasure,  and  from  true  devotion,  Mr.  Russell 
responded  with  an  equal  feeling;  and  in  this  happy  and 
retired  tenour  ran  the  first  four  years  of  his  wedded  life. 
The  charmed  influence  which  so  inspired  a  monitress  would 
have  over  his  life,  to  all  high  and  holy  issues,  must  have 
been  great  indeed.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to 
impart  additional  vigour  and  clearness  to  his  religious  pre- 
dilections, and  to  his  conviction  of  the  paramount  value  of 

*  Miti  Barry  :  Life  of  Lady  Russell,  p.  xxi. 

'  See,  for  instance,  that  remarkable  paaiage  in  berLetten,  written  in  107S, 
^  You,  my  best  liie,  that  know  so  well  how  to  lore  and  to  oblige^**  kc. 
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X  i67t«  that  ''  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  which 
now,  after  twelve  years  of  unmixed  misgoyemment,  was 
manifestly  endangered  by  the  reigning  powers.  Without 
intrigue,  and  devoid  of  all  ambition,  he  had  hitherto  given 
himself  up  principally  to  the  congenial  sweets  of  private 
life.  But  at  the  evils  that  now  overhung  his  countiy  from 
an  arbitrary  ministry  and  bigotted  intriguant,  his  spirit  took 
alarm ;  and  he  was  sensible  that  to  stand  more  prominently 
forward  in  its  service  was  his  sacred  duty.  To  the  champion* 
ship  of  its  cause  he  brought  indeed  no  shining  talents, — no 
dazzling  lightnings  of  electric  eloquence ;  but  what  was  of 
much  greater  force  against  a  wicked  and  licentious  court,  a 
reputation  for  integrity  and  virtue  that  amounted  soon  to 
reverence — a  soul  inflexibly  tenacious  of  its  purpose,  a  love 
of  constitutional  freedom  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  a  glowing 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion,  systematically 
attempted  to  be  undermined.  But  before  proceeding  to  his 
parliamentary  career,  the  other  branches  of  the  family  require 
a  brief  notice. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford's  third  son,  John,  died  young.  His 
fourth  son  was  Edward,  bom  in  1643,  and  his  fifUi  Robert. 
The  two  latter,  after  completing  their  university  edueatton, 
made,  in  1660-1,  the  tour  of  France,  with  their  tntor  Mr. 
Rich ;  and  in  1662  tliat  of  Italy,  returning  by  Aagsbai^g, 
Frankfort,  and  other  German  cities,  through  the  Nether- 
lands. Edward,  in  1688,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
John  Howe,  the  celebrated  nonconformist,  who  both  pro- 
posed and  negotiated  the  union,  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Williams,^  of  Penrhyn,  Carnarvon,  widow  of 
Richard  Lloyd,  Es((.,^  of  Ecliis,  in  Denbighshire, — and  having 

'  Arms;  Gulety  a  chevron  argent,  between  9  Saxons*  heads  in  pnAle* 
couped  argent. 

'  Anns ;  Or,  3  men*s  heads  proper,  in  armour  argeni^  gwnithsd  of  dw  fisU. 
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served  in  nine  parliaments  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  AJ>. 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Middlesex  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  Wriothesley,  Duke  of  Bedford,  died 
without  ofispring  on  the  30th  of  June,  1714.  Robert,  in  the 
autumn  of  1690,  was  united  to  his  cousin  Letitia,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  Russell,  of  Chiswick,  and 
relict  of  Tliomas  Cheeke,  Esq.  of  Pirgo.^  He  was  consti- 
tuted clerk  of  the  pipe,  on  August  31,  1689,  served  in  seven 
parliaments  for  Tavistock,  and  died  without  ofispring,  his 
lady  deceasing  January  8,  1722. 

James,  the  sixth  son,  and  George,  the  seventh,  after  a 
learned  education  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  made  the 
usual  tour  of  Europe.  The  former  married,  first,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheir  to  Sir  Edmund  Wright,'  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  relict  of  Sir  John  Trot,^  Bart.,  of  Laverstoke, 
in  Hampshire;  and,  secondly,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1697, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Tryphoena  Grove,^  Dr. 
Burgess  performing  the  solemnity.  He  settled  at  Maidwell, 
in  Northamptonshire,  was  in  parliament  for  Tavistock  in  the 
first  year  of  Queen  Anne,  and  died  June  22,  1712,  leaving 
by  his  second  lady  an  only  daughter,  Tryphoena,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Thomas  Sea  wen,  Esq.,^  of  Carshalton, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey.  His  second  lady,  whom 
Dr.  Doddridge,  from  the  correspondence  addressed  to  her, 
obviously  held  in  high  estimation,  married  for  her  second 

'  Arms ;  Argent,  3  crescents  guU$. 

•  Arms ;  SahU,  on  a  chevron  argent ,  3  torteaux  between  3  bulls*  heads 
aUired  or, 

'  Anus ;  Paly  of  six  or  and  guUs,  a  cantOD  argent,  on  a  cross  fleury  sabUj 
a  bezant  or. 

*  Arms ;  Ermhwy  on  a  chevroo  engrailed  guUif  an  escallop  or,  between 
two  otliers  argent, 

^  Arms;  1st  and  4th  argentj  a  chevron  between  3  griffins*  heads  erased 
sahlr :  2d  and  3d  argent,  a  chevron  asurty  between  3  goldfincbes 
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lay),  prevented  the  treaty,  although  managed  by  Lady  A.D.  i6i 
Russeirs  best  discretion,  from  auspiciously  proceeding;  and 
Lady  Margaret  soon  after  married  her  cousin,  Edward, 
Earl  of  Orford.^  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  her,  as 
well  as  of  her  sister  AUington,  in  Lady  Russell's  letters: 
she  had  no  offspring,  and  dying  in  January,  1701-2,  was 
interred  at  Chenies ;  her  funeral  sermon  being  preached, 
and  subsequently  printed,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Barker. 

Margaret  Russell,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  after  the  death  of 
her  lord  in  October  1660,  married,  says  Dugdale,  Robert 
Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  second  Earl  of  Holland;^  and 
lastly,  Edward  Montagu,'  the  celebrated  Lord  Kimbolton  of 
an  earlier  period,  and  equally  illustrious  during  the  ciyil 
wars  as  Earl  of  Manchester.     With  this  nobleman,  who  was 
universally  beloved  for  his  unbounded  hospitality,  obliging 
temper,  and  great  virtues,  which  have  won  from  Clarendon 
the  highest  eulogiums,  she  spent  but  a  few  happy  years,  as  he 
died  in  1664.     She  survived  him  nearly  twelve  years,  being 
interred  at  Chenies  in  1676,  but  left  no  o£&pring  by  either  of 
her  husbands.    The  child,  with  whom  she  is  represented  in 
the  painting  of  Vandyck,   is  her  niece,   Diana,  afterwards 
Lady  Vemey.    Her  sister.  Lady  Newport,  by  letters  patent  to 
her  husband  in  1675,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  viscountess, 
and  by  a  similar  mark  of  royal  favour,  in  1694,  she  became 
Countess  of  Bradford.     She  died  on  the  30th  of  January » 
1696-7,  and  was  interred  at  Chenies.     The  date  of  her  third 
sister,  Lady  Brooke's  death,  is  entirely  unknown. 

'  Arms;  argent ^  a  lion  rampant  gulc$,  on  a  chief  «aMe,  3  eieallops  urgent ^ 
a  crescent  for  difference. 

*  Arms ;  giiUh  a  chevron  between  3  cross  crotilets  or.  In  respect,  how- 
ever,  to  this  assumed  marriage  there  is  great  obscarity.  It  is  tcarcelj  recoD- 
cileable  with  chronological  data. 

'  Arms ;  argenty  3  lozenges  in  fesse  gnU$y  within  a  bordure  ssMr,  a  crtt- 
cent  (bf  difference. 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  MONEY  TREATY  WITH   FRANCE  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT 

OF  OXFORD. 

A.D.  1670^1681. 

Character  of  the  court  and  state  of  parties  . . .  First  and  second  money 
treaties  with  France,  1670-1  . . .  Mr.  Russell  moves  an  address  against 
the  ministry,  1674  . . .  Charges  Danby  with  malpractices,  1675  . . .  Earl 
of  Bedford's  spirited  conduct  on  the  Non-resi:»ting  Test  . . .  Third  secret 
money  treaty,  1676  ...  Mr.  Russell  proix)ses  an  address  for  a  dissolu- 
tion . . .  Fourth  secret  money  treaty,  1677  . . .  Lord  Russell  moves  for 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  1678  . . .  His  inlerview  with 
M.  de  Rouvigny  ...  is  sworn  a  privy  counsellor,  1 679  ...  His  sentiments 
on  a  Catholic  succession  ...  his  resentment  at  the  manoeuvre  to  get  rid 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  1679  ...  he  retires  from  the  council-board,  1680 . .  • 
His  motion  in  tlie  October  session  . . .  Rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill . . . 
His  declaration  to  refuse  supplies  ...  he  introduces  at  the  bar  the  Mid- 
dlesex grand  jury  . . .  Earl  of  Bedford  a  petitioner  against  the  summoiif 
of  parliament  to  Oxford  . . .  Lord  Russell  moves  for  an  exclusion  bill, 
1681  . . .  Dissolution  of  parliament  . . .  Outcry  against  tlie  Whigs. 

,D.  1670.  Thb  chiefs  of  the  Presbyterian  party  and  a  small  body  of  the 
peers,  amongst  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Bedford^  and  Man- 
chester, had  alone  had  the  wisdom  to  desire  that  the  king 
should  enter  into  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  the  pablio 
liberties,  before  he  was  recalled.  In  the  joy  with  which  he 
was  welcomed  into  England,  these  considerations  were  over* 
borne ;  and  the  nation  became  aware,  when  it  was  too  late, 

'  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  705.  '<  Last  nigbt  Lofd  Bedford 
told  Lady  Bristol  that  the  business  was  now  agreed  upon  by  tbe  council, 
and  that  they  would  take  a  course  with  those  beyond  sea.*'  Their  piojecti 
were  betrayed  to  Chanc«llor  Hyde  by  one  of  the  party ;  and  LmIj  Bristol 
also^condescended  to  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  her. 
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of  the  &tal  oversight  it  had  committed.     It  was  soon  found  A.D.  ten 
that  Charles  could  follow  nothing  but  pleasure ;  and  that  the 
honourable  counsels  of  Southampton  and   Clarendon  were 
abandoned  for  those  of  giddy  and  frivolous  companions,  who, 
taking  liim  when  he  was  with  his  mistresses,  and  in  a  humour 
of  delight,  insinuated  the  most  dissolute  and  dangerous  prin« 
ciples  of  government.   Under  their  inauspicious  sway,  Charles 
soon  grew  weary  of  restraint ;  the  veil  of  common  decorum 
was  cast  away,  and  Pleasure,  the  gross  enchantress,  paced 
throughout  his  palace  in  zoneless,  undisguised  effrontery.   He 
had  scarcely  any  sense  of  religion  to  moderate  his  levities ; 
the  little  he  possessed  was  Roman  Catholic,  which  he  had 
adopted  before  he  left  France — a  portentous  secret,  known  as 
yet  to  none  about  him.     He  usually,  we  are  told,  passed  to 
church,  even  upon  Sacranient-days,  from  the  apartments  of 
those  syrens  upon  whose  seductive  graces  the  pencil  of  Leiy 
has  conferred  so  unenviable  a  perpetuity.   From  the  noble  re- 
serve of  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  who,  wliilst  every  one 
besides  made  assiduous  court  to  these  sultanas,  would  never 
condescend  even  to  pay  a  visit  to  any  of  them,  the  speedy  d\9^ 
grace  of  these  ministers  might  be  easily  predicted.     Their 
transit  from  the  stage  of  action  cleared  the  way  for  subtler 
and  bolder  actors;  whilst  the  giddy  and  indulgent  flatterers  of 
the  court,  freed  now  from  every  check,  b^an  systematically 
to  cry  up  those  foreign  governments  where  the  prince  en- 
joyed an  absolute  command;  and  to  insist  upon  the  ease 
with  which  a  king  of  England  might  shake  himself  free 
from  the  restraint  of  ignominious  laws,  that  so  much  fet* 
tered  his  free  will.     The  beguiling  voice  found  a  willing 
auditor  in  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  earlier  project  for  the 
formation  of  a  standing  army  had  been  baffled  only  by  the 
vigilance   and   spirit   of  Southampton   and   Clarendon.      It 
insinuated    itself  more   slowlv    into   (-harles's   oar,    l)ecause 
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D.  1670.  his  love  of  pleasure  led  him  to  dread  the  .trouble  inse- 
parable from  the  scheme.  But  the  temptation  took  by 
d^rees :  the  danger  was  glossed  over,  the  advantage  was 
enhanced ;  the  doubling  of  the  rose-leaf  under  him,  the 
thorn  itself  which  he  might  encounter,  was  made  endur- 
able to  the  luxurious  king;  and  the  black  mysterious  plot 
against  the  nation's  liberties,  was  cautiously,  was  secretly 
in  every  point  matured.  Besides  a  standing  army,  foreign 
aid  was  necessary;  and  the  two  brothers  looked  for  this  to 
France.  The  triple  alliance — that  one  noble  act  of  Charles's 
reign,  and  Europe's  security  against  the  ambitious  arms  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth — was,  it  is  true,  in  their  way ;  but  as 
Lewis  willingly  overlooked  this  late  offence,  the  sacrifice  <rf 
their  allies  was  a  matter  of  no  consideration  with  theaiy  to 
the  end  they  had  in  view.  On  the  22d  of  May,  therefore, 
1670,  to  hia  eternal  shame,  a  secret  treaty  with  France  was 
entered  into  by  the  English  monarch,  the  infomous  condi- 
tions of  which  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded  by  Bnglisb- 
men  with  horror  and  aversion. 

By  this  it  was  agreed,  not  only  that  Charles  shoold  oo> 
operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  destme- 
tion  of  Holland,  in  which  republic  the  fire  of  freedom  most 
intensely  shone,  but  propagate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  his  dominions,  and,  in  his  own 
time,  declare  himself  a  convert  to  its  doctrines.  In  con- 
sideration whereof,  and  to  overpower  the  resistance  which 
<*  turbulent  and  restless  spirits"  might  be  disposed  to  raise, 
he  was  to  receive  from  Lewis  200,000/.;  and  if  necessary,  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men,  maintained  at  the  eiqMnse  of 
France,  besides  a  large  annual  subsidy,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  without  the  assistance  of  his  parliament^ 

'  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii  Appendix,  pp.  44,  58. 
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Such  were  the  elements  by  which  the  public  sentiment  was  A.D.  le 
to  be  controlled  by  this  conspiracy  of  kings,  and  English 
liberty  subverted !  The  first  act  of  the  plot  was  to  commence 
with  a  Dutch  war ;  and  a  mock  treaty,  built  on  the  intrigues 
of  Buckingham,  was  proclaimed,  as  a  screen  to  the  real 
tragedy  in  meditation ;  whilst,  to  hold  the  too  capricioui 
Charles  more  surely  to  his  bond,  a  new  mistress  was  fui^ 
nished  him  from  France,  in  the  person  of  La  Querouaille, 
created,  on  her  landing.  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  fit 
that  the  venal  league  of  tyranny  and  superstition'  should 
be  sealed  by  sensuality. 

What  had  England  to  oppose  to  these  perilous  machina- 
tions? She  had  a  parliament;  but  a  parliament  that  had 
hitherto  concurred  in  almost  every  measure  of  the  court, 
almost  in  every  demand.  It  was  a  parliament  that  had 
given  up,  without  a  struggle, — nay,  with  something  very  like 
a  reprobation, — the  Triennial  Act,  that  great  and  noble  mea- 
sure which  had  once  been  deemed  the  palladium  of  fireedoniy 
and  vital  principle  of  our  liberties ;  a  parliament  that,  be- 
sides fixing  a  revenue  for  the  king  treble  in  amount  to  that 
of  any  former  English  monarch,  had  voted  five  millions  for 
the  first  war  with  Holland,  had  gratified  the  reinstated  dergj 
in  every  wish  for  compelling  a  perfect  uniformity ;  had  gona 
with  them  in  their  intolerance  of  all  dissent,  in  their  bitter 
persecutions  ;^  and  that  still  continued,  with  little  exception, 
to  obey  every  requisition  that  was  made  for  money  by  the 
loose  profusion  of  the  throne.    Still  there  were  some  hopeful 

*  Id  1661,  within  a  year  after  the  Restoration,  3068  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  alone  had  been  committed  to  the  most  loathsome  prisons,  at  their 
instifstioD,  by  a  magistracy  desirous  of  ingratiating  itself  by  such  rtgoiir; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  compel  them  to  take  oaiks^  which  led  to  fresh  coo* 
▼ktioos  and  fresh  incarcerations.  Vide  George  Fox's  Petition.  Cobbett's 
Pari.  Hist.  Tol.  iv.  p.  333. 
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.D.  1670.  indications  of  returning  virtue.  The  country  began  to  groan 
beneath  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
public  accounts.  Some  peculators  were  disgraced.  There 
followed  in  1667  symptoms  of  a  rising  Opposition,  which, 
after  the  fire  of  London,  strengthened  with  the  growing  dis^ 
contents,  and  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  noble  party  of 
patriots  that  rose  when  the  dark  designs  of  the  Cabal  came 
first  to  be  suspected.  The  indignation  excited  by  the  rufli- 
only  outrage  of  the  king's  creatures  on  Sir  John  Coventry, 
for  his  parliamentary  repartee,  which  presents  a  startling 
picture  of  the  mad  excesses  of  the  court,  quickened  into 
action  the  torpor  of  these  individuals.  From  this  period, 
the  little  phalanx  took  somewhat  like  consistent  form ;  and 
a  useful  line  of  demarcation  began  to  be  established,  by  the 
revival  of  the  old  terms  of  the  Court  and  Country  Party, 
which  had  been  long  disused  and  unremembered. 

Charles  had  not  ventured  to  trust  more  than  his  Catholic 
ministers,  Arlington  and  Clifibrd,  with  the  whole  tmth  of  the 
secret  treaty ;  but  the  rest  knew  sufficiently  his  passion  fior 
despotic  sway,  to  aid  the  general  design.  All  received  large 
gifts  from  France.  The  first  public  event  that  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  sinister  project,  was  the  Duke  of  York's  declaring  him^- 
self  a  Catholic.  In  the  strong  national  jealousy  excited  by 
this  step,  the  king  would  not  call  a  parliament;  but  shutting 
the  exdiequer,  refused  to  pay  the  interest  due  opon  the 
public  funds,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  payments  made 
by  the  revenue  collectors.  He  attempted,  with  equal  perfidy, 
whilst  yet  at  peace  with  Holland,  to  seize  on  her  rich  Smyrna 
fleet;  but  in  this  he  was  fortunately  unsuccessful.  Elated, 
however,  at  bein^  able  to  proceed  without  his  parliamenly 
he  flung  off  much  of  his  habitual  dissimulation.  When 
his  necessities  obliged    hiui,  in  1673,  to  call  a  parliament. 
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he  publifihed  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  religions  mat*  A.D. 
ters.  Bat  few  were  8o  blind  as  not  to  see  that  its  sole  scope 
was  to  please  the  Duke  of  York,  by  placing  the  Catholics 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Protestant  dissenters.  The  Com* 
mons  framed  remonstrances  accordingly;  and  as  whispers 
of  the  conditions  of  the  real  treaty  reached  the  Opposition 
from  the  Dutch  minister,  they  brought  in  their  celebrated 
bill  for  incapacitating  all  Catholics  from  holding  any  publie 
place  or  office.  The  infinite  pains  which  the  court  took 
to  thwart  the  measure,  proved  how  exquisitely  sharp  it 
cut.  Seeing  that  the  church  and  nonconformists  were 
firmly  conjoined  in  its  support,  it  strove  to  throw  be- 
tween them  the  apple  of  discord,  by  the  wily  proposal 
that  some  ease  might  at  least  be  given  to  Protestant  dis* 
senters.  The  Commons  shewed  every  disposition  to  concur 
with  the  suggestion;  but  the  dissenters,  deprecating  the  ani- 
mosities that  might  arise  upon  this  score,  preferred  rather 
to  lie  under  the  severity  of  the  existing  laws,  than  endanger 
the  success  of  what  they  considered  a  much  more  necessary 
measure.  There  was  great  generosity  of  sacrifice  in  this 
resolve ;  although  they  could  not  then  foresee  that  their  de- 
scendants were,  for  two  centuries,  to  suffer  for  the  self-inflio- 
tion.  Baffled  in  the  Commons,  the  king,  with  complaints  of 
great  ill  usage,  hastened  to  the  Peers.  Clifford  there  poured 
forth  the  most  extraordinary  denunciations  against  the  *'  mon- 
strous vote  of  the  Commons;*'  from  which  Shaftesbury,  his 
colleague,  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  his  unqualified  die- 
sent.  Aware,  also,  that  the  court  was  willing,  when  the 
Test  Act  was  brought  to  the  upper  housOi  to  make  him 
a  sacrifice  for  peace  with  the  nation,  the  latter  gave  it 
covertly  every  countenance  in  his  power.  The  king  was  in 
the  end  obliged  to  pass  it,  and  to  cancel  his  dedaratiM. 
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.D.  id75«  Whilst  the  Commons  were  preparing  an  address  to  stay 
the  projected  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  session 
was  suddenly  prorogued. 

The  ministry,  by  all  that  had  passed,  was  in  a  state  of 
dislocation.  Great  was  the  rage  of  the  court  at  Shaftsbory's 
contradiction  of  the  treasurer;  but  he  had  the  dexterity  to 
mitigate  it,  and  sought  to  break  the  force  of  his  fall,  1^  a 
negotiation  with  the  country  party.  Clifford,  incapacitated 
by  the  act,  threw  up  his  white  staff  in  vexation ;  and  if,  as 
is  reported,  the  Duke  wept  on  resigning  his  own  oommit- 
sions,  we  may  be  assured  that  they  were  tears  of  equal 
passion  and  resentment. 

In  the  session  of  October,  the  Commons  refused  supplies 
for  the  war  until  other  precautions  were  taken  against 
Poper}*,  and  voted  a  standing  army  a  grievance.  The  Duke, 
noticing  their  temper,  moved  the  king  for  a  prorogation; 
immediately  after  which  Shaftsbury  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  and  the  treasurer's  staff  was  conferred  upon  the  Eari 
of  Danby. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  and  parties  when  Mr.  Russell 
came  upon  the  scene ;  the  principal  features  of  whose  cha^ 
racter  at  this  period  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  correctly 
depicted  by  Buniet,  who  designates  him  as  *'a  man  of  great 
candour,  universally  beloved  and  trusted ;  of  a  generous  and 
obliging  temper;  favourable,  from  early  education,  to  the  non- 
conformists; of  little  discourse;  a  slow,  but  correct  judgment ; 
and  with  virtues  so  eminent,  that  they  would  have  more  than 
balanced  real  defects,  if  any  such  had  been."  Under  the  free, 
and  sometimes  vehement  debates  with  which  the  patriots  of 
his  party  had  recently  caused  the  House  of  Commons  to 
resound,  his  retiring  dis{x>sition  took  the  boldness  neoeaiary 
for  influencing  a  popular  assembly ;  and  his  heart,  under 
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the  near  dangers  threatened  to  the  country,  gathered  an  AJ>. 
indignation  suited  for  that  noble  strife  on  its  behalf,  of  which 
the  previous  erents  were  but  the  prelude.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  in  January,  1674,  in  the  debate  raised  upon 
the  pressing  of  men  of  quality  for  soldiers,  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta,  he,  for  the  first  time,  openly  arraigned  the  g^il^ 
measures  of  the  court.  ^'  Property,  religion,  all  that  was 
raluable,  being  invaded,"  he  urged  ''that  the  authors  of 
their  misfortunes  should  be  ascertained, — those  bad  ministers 
about  the  king,  who  committed  such  excesses — proroguing 
parliaments ;  breaking  articles  of  treaty ;  shutting  up  the 
exchequer ;  taking  pensions  of  France ;  and  falsely  accusing 
those  who,  like  himself,  denounced  their  inroads,  of  being 
in  the  pay  of  Holland."  The  house  acted  on  the  opportune 
suggestion, — voted  first  an  address  to  remove  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  justly  obnoxious  from  the  tyranny  of  his  admi* 
nistration  in  Scotland,  and  impeached  Buckingham  and 
Arlington.  Mr.  Russell,  in  following  up  the  grounds  fi>r 
Buckingham's  impeachment,  strongly  commented  on  the  open 
profligacy  of  his  life.  It  was  not  every  occasion  that  could 
justify,  in  an  assembly  of  that  nature,  the  personality  of  his  re- 
flections; but  that  ''madness  of  vice"  in  Buckingham,  which, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  is  noted  as  having  corrupted 
the  king's  principles,  —  his  atheism,  and  general  impiety, 
were  too  notoriously  acknowledged  not  to  merit  the  rebuke. 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  saved  by  the  exceptions  which 
the  Lords  took  to  hb  being  questioned  by  the  Commons; 
but  his  influence  as  a  minister  was  now  efiectually  broken. 
The  address  with  which  Arlington  defended  himself,  and 
the  personal  canvass  which  the  popular  Earl  of  Ossory  made 
in  his  favour,  saved  that  minister  also  from  immediate  dis- 
grace;  but  he  was  compelled  by  rapid  steps  to  g^ve  place 
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D.  1674.  to  the  ascendency  of  Dauby ;  and  in  the  following  year 
received,  together  with  Buckingham,  his  dismissal  from 
the  ministry.  There  were  not  wanting,  however,  more  im- 
mediate fruits  from  the  spirited  proceedings  of  this  session. 
The  court,  abandoned  as  it  was,  was  impressed  with  a  salu- 
tary sense  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and  the 
ministry  was  checked  in  its  mid  career  of  mischief.  The 
king,  denied  supplies,  was  compelled,  abroad,  to  terminate 
his  war  with  Holland ;  and  at  home,  in  process  of  being 
disabled,  from  the  use  of  a  standing  army ;  whilst  the  passing 
of  the  Habeas  (Corpus  act  placed  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
subject,  so  long  at  the  mere  mercy  of  the  crown,  within  the 
sacred  shelter  of  the  laws. 

Tiie  court  was  thus  checked,  but  it  was  not  conquered ; 
the  snake  was  scotched,  but  it  was  by  no  means  slain.  Peace 
with  Holland,  in  the  view  of  the  country  party,  was  not  war 
with  absolute,  ambitious,  and  encroaching  France;  but  Lewis, 
fearful  that  it  would  become  so,  if  the  English  parliament 
should  meet  again  in  Octol>er,  pardoned  the  separate  treaty 
of  his  perlidious  ally,  and  by  a  new  subsidy  of  100,000/. 
purchased  of  the  venal  king  a  farther  prorogation  until 
April ;  *  which  done,  the  court  delivered  itself  up  to  its 
onlinarj'  course  of  luxury  and  sloth.* 

In  April  the  house  met,  after  their  fourteen  months'  le- 
cess.  The  king  designed  to  cultivate  with  it  a  better  under- 
standing, preparatory  to  one  that  was  to  be  held  towards 
winter,  in  which  Tiionov  was  to  be  solicited.  The  means  of 
doing  this  were  ready  —  there  was  no  novelty  in  them.  Tlie 
Calml  had  already  scattered  many  a  golden  shower  among 
sevenil  nioni))er8  of  this  long  ]mrlian]ent,  now  numbered  with 
the  high  court  party :    Dnnby  applied  himself  to  gain  the 

*  Dairy iDple,  .\pp<'ndix,  p.  9.  '  Burnet. 
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meaner  herd.  Well  aware  of  these  intrigues,  the  Opposition  A.D.  u 
relaxed  none  of  its  efforts.  Three  several  addresses  were 
made  against  Duke  Lauderdale ;  but  as  no  superinducement 
of  supplies  accompanied  the  clamour,  Charles  would  not 
comply  with  the  demand.  Mr.  Russell  attacked  the  dangerous 
declaration  of  Danby,  who  had  said,  ^'  that  a  new  prodama^ 
tion  was  as  good  as  an  old  law/*  impeached  him  for  his  lavish 
and  arbitrary  actings  in  the  treasury,  and  moved  his  dismissal 
from  the  councils  of  the  king.  The  charges  underwent  a  long 
debate,  and  were  drawn  into  articles  for  an  arraignment ;  but 
the  matter  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  substantiation :  and,  accord- 
ing  to  Sir  John  Rercsby,  whom,  as  their  early  friend,  Mr. 
Russell  and  Lord  Cavendish  at  this  time  introduced  to  take 
hb  seat,  the  two  parties  in  parliament  were  so  equal  that 
neither  durst  stand  the  risk  of  a  division.  In  the  Lords, 
however,  there  were  debates  upon  debates  for  fifteen  days 
successively,  and  protests  and  divisions  quite  enough  to  keep 
alight  the  flame  of  freedom.  It  was  on  the  non-resisting 
Test, — a  declaration  renouncing  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  im 
any  case  whatsoever^  and  an  engagement  to  attempt  no  altera- 
tion in  church  or  state,  which  was  to  be  taken  as  the  necessary 
qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Commons, — a  doctrine  that, 
followed  on  to  its  conclusions,  would  have  established  the 
church  as  unalterable,  and  the  government  as  wholly  abso- 
lute. The  real  scope  of  the  proposal  was,  by  shutting  out  for 
ever  all  dissenters  from  parliament,  to  disjoin,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  temporary  enactments  against  Catholicism,  to  attach 
the  whole  church  party  inalienably  to  the  court.  The  opposi- 
tion offered  to  it  was  most  uncompromising,  and  comprised 
not  only  the  country  party,  properly  so  called,  with  which 
Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  now  acted  as  allies,  but  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  all  his  fellow  (.'utholics,  who  were  appre- 
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D.  1675.  hensive  that  a  test  of  this  kind  would  inevitably  bring  another 
in  its  train  for  their  exclusion  also.  Against  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  in  particular,  Lord  Shaftsbary  expended  a 
torrent  of  indignant  eloquence  and  happy  sarcasm.  He 
spoke  for  an  entire  hour,  and  said  many  things  that  stong 
the  conscious  duke  and  monarch  to  the  qnick;  for  both 
were  present,  as  the  king  had  long  made  it  a  practice  to 
attend  the  Peers*  debates,  thinking  it  might  tend  to  re* 
strain  any  inconvenient  freedom  of  opinion  or  expressknL 
Lords  Boliugbroke  and  Halifax  succeeded,  each  with  acute 
and  unanswerable  arguments  against  the  mischief  ol  the 
scheme.  **  Nor  must  I  forget,"  says  Locke,  *^  to  mention 
those  great  lords,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Burlington,  for 
the  countenance  and  support  they  gave  to  the  En^ish  interest: 
the  first  was  so  brave  in  it  that  he  joined  in  three  of  the  pro- 
tests entered  against  it  on  the  journals.  '*  ^  ''  It  was  the 
greatest  contest,  perhaps,"  says  the  admirable  Marvel,  "  that 
had  ever  been  in  parliament.  They  stood  up,  those  lords  that 
were  against  the  oath,  with  the  same  genius,  virtue,  and  cou- 
rage, with  which  their  noble  ancestors  had  formerly  defended 
the  great  charter  of  England,  and  fought  it  out  under  all  the 
disadvantages  imaginable."^  Though  the  court  had  a  majoritj 
in  this  remarkable  conflict,  they  had  no  triumph.  To  prevent 
the  subject  being  brought  before  the  Commons,  a  dispute 
between  both  houses  was  raised,  to  terminate  which  a  proiXK 
gation  was  pronounced.  The  sittings  were  not  resnmad  till 
the  Idth  of  October. 

When  the  house  met,  the  king  asked  for  supplies ;  bat  as 
it  was  believed  that,  if  these  were  not  granted,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  take  other  ministers  and  better  counsels,  they  were  re* 
fiised ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  what  membett 

*  CobMt's  Pari.  I  list,  vol   iv.  App.  p.  Ixiv.  '  lb.  p.  710. 
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had  received  douceurs  for  their  votes.  For  it  was  notorious  that  A  JD.  101 
a  very  large  number — Marvel  says  a  third  part  or  more  of  the 
entire  house — had  been  bought  by  practices  over  which  scarcely 
a  muslin  veil  was  sought  to  be  cast ;  insomuch  that  Danby  once 
laughingly  remarked,  that  at  the  end  of  every  session  they 
came  about  him  like  so  many  jackdaws  for  cheese.  There 
were,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Marvel,  some  splendid  instances 
of  incorruptibility ;  but  these  righteous  patriots  were  too  few 
to  save  the  house  from  the  general  stigma.  To  the  objections 
arising  from  this  cause  was  added  that  of  its  duration.  It 
had  sat  for  fourteen  years.  Great  efforts  were  made  in  the 
Lords  to  address  the  king  for  a  dissolution,  but  it  foiled;  and, 
whilst  the  minority  were  flocking  to  enter  their  protests  against 
the  vote  of  the  court  party,  the  king  came  and  prorogued 
parliament,  not  for  the  usual  period,  but  until  the  April 
of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  entered  into  a  fresh  secret  trea^ 
with  France^  at  the  moment  when  her  reverses  had  enabled 
him  to  set  decisive  bounds  to  her  aggrandisement.  Her 
pension  of  two  million  livres  supplied  him  with  the  ways  and 
means  until  the  term  of  prorogation  had  expired,  when  he 
again  convoked  his  parliament.  Mr.  Russell's  motion  of  an 
address  for  a  dissolution  was  unattended  with  success ;  for  the 
dread  of  a  new  parliament  made  all  the  court  dependants  run 
with  greater  eagerness  than  ever  into  the  projects  ef  the 
crown.  More  reasonable  hopes  of  good  were  indulged  from 
the  universal  alarm  excited  by  the  successful  progress  id  the 
French  arms  in  Flanders.  The  Conmions  hereupon  conjured 
the  king  to  fall  into  the  interests  of  Europe,  assuring  him  of 
every  support  if  he  would  declare  war  with  Lewis.  But 
Charles,  besides  his  invincible  repugnance  to  every  thing 
Dutch,  was  entangled  in  the  net  of  his  own  intrigues.     It 

'  Dalrymple,  Appendix,  p.  112. 
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).  1677.  an  article  of  the  late  secret  treaty,  that  he  should  certainly 
prorogue  or  dissolve  his  parliament  if  it  should  manifest  a 
dispositicm  to  compel  him  to  declare  war  with  France ;  and 
this  treaty  he  had  written  out  with  his  own  hand,  as  not 
caring,  or  daring  to  trust  the  disgraceful  conditions  to  any 
of  his  ministers.  The  path  of  safety  and  honour  was  displayed 
to  him ;  but  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  break  from  his  inglorious 
thraldom,  and  in  his  giddy  chase  of  pleasure  threw  away 
with  scorn  the  balances  of  Europe.  With  his  characteristic 
insincerity,  he  demanded  to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  accom- 
plish the  design  of  the  address,  before  he  took  a  single  step 
towards  the  desired  alliance.  The  Commons  saw  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  this ;  yet  they  oifered  him  200,000/. ;  but  he  would 
accept  of  nothing  less  than  600,000/.  Whilst  stickling  thus 
with  his  people  on  the  terms  of  acquiescence  with  their  hopes, 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  screwing  up  the  fears  of  France,  to 
obtain  au  advance  upon  the  price  of  his  engaged  neutrality. 
The  Commons  pressed  their  point;  the  monarch  lanced  at 
them  his  anger ;  and  in  this  ungeuial  temper  the  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

Tlie  joy  evinced  at  the  marriage  of  the  protestant  Prince 
of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Mary  diverted  for  awhile  this 
current.  Tlie  king  felt  its  good  efiects,  in  the  million  of 
mon^  that  was  voted,  when  the  houses  met  in  April,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  maintaining  a  war  with  France.  But, 
auspicious  as  the  measure  was,  it  served  to  bring  back  to 
Charles  neitlier  ix>pularity  nor  confidence.  Sir  Gilbert  (3erard 
moved  for  an  absolute  declaration  against  France ;  and  Lord 
Russell  >  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  apprehensions  generally 
entertained  from  Po|)ery  and  a  standing  army,  in  order  that 

'  III  tins  }car  Francis,  lx>rd  Rusm  11,  died,  and  the  title  devolred  upon 
his  brother  William.  I ^dy  X'an^han  henceforth  took  the  name  of  !^y  Rustell. 
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some  means  might  be  fomid  to  save  themselves  finom  rain.  A.l>.ifl7 
Both  motions  were  instantly  adopted. 

The  marriage  of  the  prince  had  been  followed  by  negotia- 
tions for  a  general  peace  at  Nimegaen.  The  address  now 
agreed  to,  pressed  the  king  for  a  recall  of  the  English  envoys, 
the  dismissal  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  an  open  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  with  Lewis.  But  Charles,  by  adjourning 
the  house,  got  rid  of  the  address ;  and  meanwhile  Lewis, 
negotiating  vigorously  with  his  sword,  achieved  fresh  con- 
quests, which  enabled  him  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms. 
In  the  resentment  which  he  had  conceived  from  the  recent 
match,  and  the  olistruction  to  his  projects  raised  by  the 
Nimeguen  negotiations,  there  had  been  some  interruption  of 
their  amicable  understanding.  Ciiarles  lost,  therefore,  the 
stipulated  bribe  for  his  neutrality;  but  he  was  anxious  to 
repair  his  fault.  A  fresh  agreement  was  accordingly  drawn; 
on  the  perfect  secrecy  of  wliich,  as  a  point  of  the  last  import- 
ance, he  expressively  insisted.  It  was  to  this  effect ;  that  the 
English  king  should  stand  neuter  in  the  war,  if  the  allies 
should  refuse  the  terms  of  peace  prescribed  by  France — sliould 
not  assemble  his  parliament  for  six  months,  but  disband  his 
army, — and  receive  for  his  compliances  six  milliou  livres.^ 
The  French  ambassador,  in  acknowledging  the  acceptance  of 
these  terms,  significantly  observed  :  ^*  The  king  himself  wiil 
sign  the  treaty:  none  of  his  subjects  are  bold  enough  to  do  itT 
It  was  formally  executed  on  the  17th  of  May. 

The  result  of  Lord  RusselFs  motion  was  a  resolution  for  a 
conference  with  the  Lords.  This  also  was  quashed  by  the 
angry  prorogation  of  the  13th  of  May.  It  took,  however,  a 
fi'esh  shape  in  the  session  of  June :  a  tnll  for  disabling  the 
Papists  from  sitting  in  parliament  was  formally  committed, 

'  Dalrymple,  Appendix,  p.  161. 
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D.  1678.  and  in  the  ensuing  year  passed  into  a  law.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Danby  came  down  with  a  message  to  increase  the  royal 
revenue  to  300,000/.  during  life.  A  proposition  so  flagrant, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  lai^e  army  raised,  and  yet  no  war 
proclaimed,  exasperated  numbers.  It  was  obvious  to  all,  that 
the  grant  was  required  solely  for  payment  of  the  soldiery, 
until  a  military  government  could  be  decidedly  set  up.  In- 
finite, therefore,  was  the  hatred  that  it  drew  on  Danby,  and 
vigorous  were  the  efibrts  that  followed  its  refusal,  to  compel 
the  king  to  disband  his  forces, — useless  wholly,  as  the  Dutch, 
on  information  of  the  secret  bond  between  Charles  and  Lewis, 
had  hastily  ratified  the  treaty.  The  disbanding  of  the  army 
was  now  a  point  no  less  insisted  on  by  Lewis ;  who  sent  over 
the  Marquis  de  Rouvigny  for  the  express  purpose  ol  carrying 
this  part  of  the  secret  treaty  into  effect. 

This  partial  identification  of  interests  between  the  French 
king  and  the  popular  party,  brought  them  into  contact  with 
each  other.  The  terms  in  which  Dalrymple  announces  the 
inter\'iew8  that  passed  between  Lord  Russell  and  his  relative, 
give  an  air  of  importance  to  the  incident  fiur  beyond  what 
is  actually  due  to  it.  Although,  therefore,  the  gigantic 
shadows  thrown  at  first  over  the  transaction  have  long  since 
shrunk  to  their  appropriate  dimensions,  an  account  of  their 
interviews  may  not  unsuitably  be  entered  into. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  March,  1678,  that  Roovigny, 
Lady  RusselVs  maternal  uncle,  came  to  England.  In  the 
conversations,  which  naturally  ensued  between  the  two  rela- 
tives, Rouvigny  studied  to  remove  firom  Russeirs  mind  the 
impression,  that  the  French  king  had  any  design  of  rendering 
Charles  absolute  in  England.  Rouvigny  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  not  only  of  this,  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
French  king's  present  policy  to  bring  about  that  dissolntion 
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of  parliament,  which  was  now  the  Opposition's  chief  groand  A.D.  lO 
of  hope.  Lord  Russell,  satisfied  with  his  explanations,  stated, 
that  he  would  open  the  case  to  Lord  Shaftsbury ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  apprise  his  kinsman,  in  return,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  party  to  throw  hinderances  in  the  way  of  any 
augmentation  of  the  offer  for  urging  Charles  to  war,  or,  if 
foiled  there,  to  couple  with  the  grant  such  conditions  as 
would  rather  induce  the  desire  to  reunite  himself  with  France 
than  accept  it  so  controlled.  Both  managements  would  thus, 
as  matters  stood,  strengthen  the  chances  of  a  dissolution.  He 
frankly,  however,  intimated  his  suspicion,  that  Charles  in« 
tended  to  declare  a  deceptions  war,  merely  to  get  supplies  for 
carrying  it  on ;  that  he  would  then  make  peace ;  and  that 
Lewis  would  so  far  stand  his  good  friend,  as  to  wink  at  the 
whole  proceeding  till  the  money  was  secured.  But  RouTignj 
said  No  to  this ;  and,  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  that  idea, 
said,  that  Barillon  was  ready  to  distribute  a  considerable 
sum  in  the  parliament,  to  prevail  with  it  to  refuse  all  grants 
whatsoever  for  the  war ;  and  hereupon  he  would  venture  to 
solicit  the  names  of  such  persons  as,  in  Lord  Russeirs  estiniar 
tion,  might  be  persuaded  to  accept  it. 

Lord  Russell  was  startled  at  this  language.  He  was 
ready  to  coalesce  by  all  honourable  political  means  with  any 
power  that  would  aid  in  averting  the  dangers  that  overhung 
his  country.  But  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose  efforts  were 
either  to  be  bought  by  gold,  or  employed  as  an  instrument 
for  corrupting  others.  ''  I  should  bb  vbrt  sosst/'  he 
replied,  in  his  simple  integrity,  *^  to  havb  akt  oommsbcx 

WITH  PBBSONS  CAPABLE  OF  BEING  GAINED  BT  MONEY  1**      He 

fiuther  told  Rouvigny,  that  he  and  his  friends  wanted 
NOTHING  BUT  A  DISSOLUTION,  which  they  knew  could  only 
come  from  the  conjoint  help  of  France ;  and  that  being  now 

VOL.  11.  R 
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).  1678.  assured  of  Lewis's  assistance  in  it,  they  would  trust  him,  and 
endeavour  to  oblige  their  own  king  once  more  to  ask  his 
friendship,  that  thereby  Lewis  might  be  placed  in  a  condition 
to  contribute  to  their  satisfaction. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  debate  on  the  supplies  came  on. 
It  was  soon  found  by  the  country  party  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly futile  to  resist  the  grant  of  money.  The  voted  million 
did  not,  however,  pass  until  the  two  smaller  sums  of  six  and 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  proposed  and 
negatived.  They  succeeded  in  coupling  the  grant  with  sach 
conditions  as  led  them  to  hope  it  would  never  be  accepted ; 
but  in  this  expectation  they  were  disappointed ;  for  snch  was 
the  rapacity  for  troops  and  money,  that  the  whole  was  swal- 
lowed with  avidity.  This  acceptance  redoubled  all  their 
former  fears ;  and  they  now  expected,  that  when  the  levies 
were  completed,  the  leaders  of  their  party  would  be  arrested, 
the  rest  silenced,  and,  England  being  thus  subjected,  the  war 
would  be  pursued,  and  the  public  treasure  lavished,  with  the 
tacit  concurrence  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  to  prevent 
these  evils  that  they  pressed  for  an  immediate  dedaratioii  of 
war,  which  they  trusted  would  oblige  Charles  to  discover  his 
intentions.  And  Lord  Russell,  in  another  interview  with 
Rouvigny,  declared,  that  now  was  the  time  for  Lewis  to 
acquire  some  merit  with  the  nation,  by  requiring  to  know 
whether  he  was  to  have  peace  or  war.  Such  a  stepy  he 
urged,  was  far  from  being  likely  to  induce  a  war,  if  war  were 
not  resolved  upon  already,  whilst  it  would  tend  effectuaHj  to 
convince  his  party,  tliat  Lewis  not  only  had  no  agreement 
with  their  king  to  subjugate  the  i;ation,  but  was  resolved  that 
no  pretence  of  an  imaginary  war  should  be  made  •ubaenrient 
to  such  an  end.  T\m  is  all  that  Barillon  states  to  hftve 
passed  lietween  the  relatives.     In  both  conversatimis  the  deer 
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hooour  and  devoted  aim  at  his  country's  interests,  which  A.l>.  ic 
actuated  Lord  Russell,  shine  distinctly  out.  lie  could  not 
dissemble  his  satisfaction,  when  he  was  convinced  that  the 
suspicions  were  groundless  which  would  attribute  to  the 
French  king  a  consentaneous  design  with  Charles  to  establish 
despotic  sway ;  and  it  was  equally  obvious,  that  the  patriotic 
party  were  resolved  to  swerve  in  no  particular  fix>m  the 
steady  course  which  they  had  previously  marked  out,  how 
desirable  soever  the  co-operation  of  Lewis  might  appear,  or 
whatever  the  steps  might  be  which  he  should  judge  it  his 
interest  to  take. 

One  only  point  in  the  conduct  of  this  party  it  seems  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  reconcile:  that  those  who  had  lately 
been  clamorous  for  war  should  have  now  become  the  advo- 
cates for  peace.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  English  freedom  and  the  Protestant  religion, 
predominated  in  their  minds  over  all  other  considerations; 
and  that  the  great  crime  of  Lewis  in  their  eyes  was  his  striking 
at  their  liberties  through  Holland,  and  forming  treaties  with 
Charles  in  support  of  such  a  stroke.  But  France  consenting 
to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  now  revealed  as  eager  as  them* 
selves,  though  with  diffSerent  motives,  for  the  prevention  of 
despotic  sway  in  England,  was  no  longer  an  antagonist  on 
which  the  nation  should  expend  its  treasures.  Negotiations 
were  begun ;  the  cause  for  a  commencing  war  had  eeased ; 
and  supplies  for  waging  what  had  every  prospect  of  becoming 
a  merely  nominal  aggression,  could  only  be  so  eageriy  de- 
manded by  the  court  for  one  of  two  purposes,  either  to  lavish 
on  its  pensioners  and  pleasures,  or  to  levy  forces  with  the  view, 
after  they  should  have  served  their  first  ostensible  purpose,  of 
subduing  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  either  case,  peace  and 
parsimony  were  the  twin  duties  of  the  guardians  of  the  people. 
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1678.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  interviews  with  Lord  Rnssell, 
both  RouWgny  and  Barilion  were  engaged  in  ascertaining 
whether  other  more  convenient  agents  might  not  be  won. 
They  had  conversations  with  Lords  Hollis,  Shaftsbury,  Back- 
ingham,  and  others ;  but  although  Barilion  found  some  who 
manifested  a  desire  to  seek  the  French  king's  protection,  in 
case  their  persons  were  attacked,  he  acknowledged  to  his 
master,  that  none  besides  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  (and  he 
as  believing  that  their  real  danger  could  alone  be  thus  averted,) 
was  disposed  to  enter  into  any  formal  engagement  with  him. 
Some  months  afterwards,  Dalrymple  informs  us,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  party  sent  a  messenger  to  connect  their 
interests  with  the  court  of  France  direct;  but  as  the  mission 
appears  to  have  had  no  result,  and  as,  at  all  events,  Lord 
Russell  was  no  party  to  the  measure,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther. 

Such,  then,  were  the  **  dangerous  projects  of  the  heads  of 
the  popular  party  acting  in  concert  with  France  ;*'^  such  **  the 
intrigues  of  Lord  Russell  with  Versailles,"  which  on  their 
discovery  imparted  to  Dalrymple  '^  very  near  the  same  shock 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  son  turn  his  back  in  battle.'*'     If  a  crime, 
it  has  long  been  considered  as  a  glorious  crime  for  the  leading 
men  in  the  subsequent  reign  to  have  ^^  intrigued**  with  Hol- 
land for  a  far  bolder  security  against  the  tyranny  of  James 
the  Second.     Amongst  those  who  ''  turned  their  backs**  in 
that  victorious  battle  on  the  tyrant,  was  Dalrymple  himtdf. 
Does  posterity,  therefore,  chide  him  for  his  frailty?    No.    It 
merely  smiles  for  a  moment  at  his  busy  alarm  for  the  Lord 
Russell,  and  then  turns  to  pray  that  his  own  o&enoe  may  lie 
equally  light  upon  his  memory. 

It  was  considered  a  striking  proof  of  Rouvigny's  ill  opinioii 

>  IHI.  App.  138.  •  lb.  Prefiuw  to  vol.  ii.  p.  hi. 
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of  the  designs  of  the  English  court,  that  he  fixed  to  a  day  the  A.D.  16 
period  for  the  disbanding  of  the  forces.  He  had  orders  to 
offer  six  million  livres  if  the  period  were  observed.  The 
forfeiture  of  so  large  a  sum  by  the  retention  of  this  army 
beyond  the  time  prescribed,  proved  that  the  sacrifice  of  it, 
whenever  it  should  come,  would  be  accompanied  with  a  pain 
''  like  that  of  the  nail  torn  from  the  finger."  It  was  kept  up 
under  the  pretence  of  want  of  funds  for  the  disbanding.  The 
Commons  were  resolved  that  the  king  should  not  have  this 
plea,  and  voted  him  600,000/. ;  after  which  a  prorogation 
instantly  took  place. 

Whilst  the  patriotic  party,  in  the  interval  that  now  ensued, 
were  looking  back  dispiritedly  upon  the  past  session,  and 
forward  despairingly  on  that  which  was  to  follow,  a  sudden 
event  electrified  the  nation,  and  by  the  combined  mystery 
and  terror  it  inspired,  magnified  every  former  anticipated 
danger.  This  was  the  Popish  Plot,  the  ghastly  marvel  of 
those  apprehensive  times.  A  new  turn  was  instantly  given 
to  the  aspect  of  affairs  by  the  tremendous  revelations  or  in- 
ventions disclosed  during  its  investigation.  Horror  in  her 
wildest  forms  was  busy  with  men*s  imaginations,  and  a  host 
of  fearful  passions  was  aroused,  as  her  phantoms  passed  before 
them.  Real  or  pretended,  it  was  treason  then  to  doubt  its 
truth.  Some  ascribed  the  whole  to  Shaftsbury's  concoction ; 
but  the  fi^me-work  of  so  extraordinary  a  scheme  was  placed 
beyond  the  wit  of  man,  by  accidents  and  coincidences  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  either  originated  or 
foreseen.  It  is  less  to  be  doubted  that  he  made  it,  when  it 
was  arisen,  the  minister  of  his  designs ;  so  that  if  not  the 
being  that  summoned  it  to  birth,  he  was  the  presiding  genius 
**  that  rode  in  the  whirlwind,**  and  **  directed  the  storm/' 
It  fell  on  an  illustrious  head. 
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.1679.  When  parliament  again  met,  the  bill  for  incapacitmting 
all  Catholics  but  the  Duke  and  a  few  peers  from  sittrng, 
passed  both  houses*  Lord  Russell,  however,  moved  to  ad- 
dress the  king  for  the  duke's  withdrawal  from  his  person  and 
councils,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  unlocking  of  the  great 
question  of  the  succession.  He  also  apprised  the  house  of 
those  criminating  papers  disclosed  to  him  by  Montaga,  the 
late  ambassador  in  France,  which  the  king  so  much  demred 
to  seize,  and  which  led  at  length  to  the  successful  impeach- 
ment and  the  (b1\  of  Danby. 

The  history  of  Montagu's  intrigue,  whereby  the  overthrow 
of  his  great  enemy  was  accomplished,  is  curious,  but  foreign 
to  our  purpose.  The  letters  which  he  produced  from  his 
casket,  by  order  of  the  house,  effectually  unmasked,  in  the 
ntoney  treaties  inith  France,  the  treachenr  and  venality  both 
of  the  minister  and  king.  The  sovereign's  credit  with  the 
nation,  if  any  yet  renudned,  was  hencdbrth  gone  for  ever. 
To  p^t  rid  of  the  embarrassment  cmnsed  by  this  diselosiire, 
he  tirst  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved  his  parUament,  that 
'^  Prmsiomtry  Pitrtiamemi.^^  which  had  sat  for  e^teen  yevs! 

Tlie  elections  terminated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
tlie  i>|>po«ition.  Bedfordshire  again  retomcd  her  own  Lord 
RuwelL  i>n  the  6th  of  March,  the  new  parltaoMiit  oonvened, 
the  Duke  €^  York  reiiriiisr  u>  Bntsoiels  a  few  days  befbie  it 
met,  haviiu;  obtained  from  his  hrx^her  the  promiae  dial  lia 
w^mkl  never  ci^  his  a;M«t  to  anv  hill  thai  wodU  auml 
hi»  ri^t  of  succymoii. 

The  atieoipt  aow  made  by  Sir  WQliam  T««iple  to  fecoKile 
ifae  kinc  and  aaiioti*  by  cotuhinii^  ia  hi»  CMnMik  arveral  «f 
tW  ttKiM  dMinc«»hed  Wad^cHnu  Wf  i^^p^^am  with  aa  eq«al 
naaitwr  v4*  the  c4d  atlh<^v«iisi  of  the  \XHftrt.  Wwygike  his  pMo- 
!^^ic    (vitrtsHfeMn.  bn:    ik>4    K^   Ma^- 
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between  the  two  but  little  attraction  of  cohesion;  the  elements  A.D.  i 
would  not  amalgamate  ;  and  Charles,  who  is  said  to  hare  been 
fond  of  chemistry,  had  not  the  political  art  to  bind  them  into 
union.  There  was  some  chance,  however,  that  an  extract 
of  gold  might  reward  the  alchemist,  so  the  trial  was  made. 
Lord  Russell  and  others  of  the  country  party  were  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  of  which  Shaftsbury  was  made  the  pre- 
sident. The  popular  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  Lord  Capel,  who 
had  been  beheaded  shortly  after  the  late  king,  was  advanced 
to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was 
made  secretary  of  state.  The  three  latter  digested  all  affairs. 
The  announcement  of  this  change,  whilst  it  took  the  Com- 
mons by  surprise,  received  from  them  no  cordial  welcome : 
they  regarded  it  as  some  trick  of  state,  and  waited  with  mis- 
trust to  see  what  sacrifice  was  to  ensue,  from  the  gift  of  such 
a  Greek.  Within  a  week  after  the  appointments,  the  question 
of  the  succession  was  discussed  in  parliament.  In  a  speech 
which  Lord  Russell  made  on  this  occasion,  he  evinced  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Whitehall  was  likely  in  no  respect  to  relax 
his  firmness.  '^  We  see,"  he  said,  '^  by  what  is  done  under 
a  Protestant  prince,  what  will  be  accomplished  under  a 
Popish  ;  betwixt  both  religions,  this  is  the  deciding  day.  In 
the  last  parliament,  which  was  not  a  house  to  do  great  things, 
I  moved  something  of  this  nature ;  but  this  house  I  hope  will 
neither  be  cajoled  nor  bribed,  feasted  nor  corrupted  into  the 
giving  up  the  grand  concerns  of  our  religion  and  property. 
I  desire,  therefore,  that  a  committee  may  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  bill  to  secure  both,  in  case  of  a  Catholic  succes- 
sion." His  vote  in  the  council  was  to  the  same  temperate 
effect,  a  proposal  namely  of  limitations.  Shaftsbury,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  boldly  professed  that  he  saw  no 
security  except  in  the  duke's  absolute  exclusion.  The  measure 
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).  1679.  which  but  formed  the  last  escape  of  other  minds,  was  the 
first  resort  of  his. 

His  opinions  at  this  time^  however,  had  but  little  influence. 
A  series  of  limitations  was  proposed  to  parliament,  which, 
as  it  promised  to  shut  out  all  Catholics  from  the  church,  the 
privy-council,  parliament,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  navy  and 
magistracy,  might  possibly,  in  the  case  of  a  prince  less  glar- 
ingly convicted  than  James  of  ill  designs  upon  liberty,  and  in 
less  excited  times,  have  satisfied  the  national  jealousy.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  deeply  conscientious  principle,  the  ferment 
and  the  fears  afloat,  cherished  as  they  yet  were  by  the  terrors 
of  the  recent  plot,  rendered  the  proposal  distasteful  to  the 
Commons,  though  well  enforced  by  Secretary  Coventry  and 
the  good  Lord  Cavendish,  who  was  not  for  trying  desperate 
means  whilst  there  was  any  trust  to  be  reposed  in  the  validity 
of  less  securities.  Mr.  Hampden,  notwithstanding,  shrewdly 
observed,  that  for  the  nation  to  tie  a  Catholic  successor  with 
laws  for  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  was  merely 
binding  Sampson  with  withes,  which  he  would  inevitably  sni^, 
the  moment  he  awoke.  A  bill  of  exclusion  was  in  the  end 
brought  in;  but  after  it  had  been  twice  read  in  the  Commons, 
Charles  prevented  the  third  reading,  by  a  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment. As  he  knew  that  the  popular  leaders  in  his  cooncilfl 
would  vehemently  oppose  this  step,  and  that  the  rest  would 
not  supi)ort  it,  from  their  dread  of  parliament,  he  ventured 
to  take  it  entirely  on  himself,  although  he  thereby  falsified  the 
solemn  declaration  which  he  had  publicly  and  spontaneously 
made  but  a  short  time  l)efore,  that  he  ^ould  pursue  no 
measure  without  the  advice  of  his  new  counsellors. 

An  act  so  reckless  did  not  pass  without  exciting  a  great 
and  general  indignation.  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  Shaft»- 
bury  to  master  his  resentment ;  in  a  gust  of  passkm,  he  said 
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aload  in  the  house,  that  he  woald  have  the  heads  of  those  A.D. 
who  were  its  authors.  The  secret  advisers  of  it  were  Temple 
and  the  official  triumvirate,  who  had  quite  broken  with 
Shaftsbury  on  the  late  question  of  limitations.  Jealous  of  his 
influence,  and  not  indifferent  to  his  menace^  they  agreed  upon 
a  motion  to  convert  the  prorogation  to  a  dissolution.  The 
new  counsellors,  however,  urged,  with  truth,  that  the  crown 
had  never  gained  any  thing  by  dissolving  a  parliament  in 
anger;  that  the  same  men  would  doubtless  be  returned  again, 
and  prove  less  flexible,  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  which  they  should  be  subjected.  Charles,  notwith- 
standing, declared  in  favour  of  the  minority;  and  the  council, 
it  is  stated  by  Temple,  bvoke  up,  with  no  less  rage  on  the 
part  of  Shaftsbury  and  Lord  Russell,  than  strong  dissatis- 
faction on  that  of  the  whole  board.  The  opinion  of  Lord 
Russell  and  his  friends  was  justified  by  the  event ;  the  elec- 
tions generally  ran  counter  to  the  court,  insomuch  that 
Charles,  as  an  escape  from  the  distractions  of  his  parliament, 
b^an  again  to  cast  a  wishful  eye  towards  Versailles.  He 
scarcely  permitted  the  new  parliament  to  meet;  but  by  re- 
peated prorogations  got  rid  of  it  for  an  entire  twelvemonth ; 
his  wants  being  in  the  mean  season  likely  to  be  supplied  by 
the  fresh  bargain  which  he  was  driving  with  France. 

The  king*s  intractable  self-will  produced  its  corresponding 
fruits.  Many  of  those  who  had  lately  been  summoned  to  his 
councils,  as  well  as  others,  threw  up  their  offices.  In  No- 
vember, Halifax  left  the  presence-chamber,  Shaftsbury  his 
presidency,  and  Essex  the  treasury.  Russell  and  his  friend 
Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Mr.  Powle,  though 
sensible  of  the  mockery  implied  by  the  solicitation  of  advice 
which  the  king  was  predetermined  not  to  follow,  continued 
for  a  short  time  longer  at  the  council-table,  in  the  hope  that 
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D*  1M>.  some  fiiToanble  change  migfat  be  wrou^t  hj  the  defection  of 
tboee  ministers.  But  finding  that,  so  far  finom  this  prorii^ 
the  case,  parliament  was  to  meet  only  to  be  again  prorogued, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  be  recalled ;  they,  open 
the  28th  of  January,  1680,  demanded  the  king's  permission 
to  leave  the  council-board ;  to  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
answered,  with  laconic  emphasis,  **  Ay,  gentlemen,  with  all 
my  heart." 

These  noble  patriots  must  have  seemed  to  breathe  more 
freely  when  they  had  left  the  palace  into  which  they  had 
been  beguiled,  as  if  by  the  magic  dust  of  some  Spenserian 
enchanter.  They  had  hoped  to  do  the  king  some  service; 
and  had  given  their  opinions  on^  all  occasions  with  equal 
candour  to  him,  as  fidelity  to  the  nation.^  But  their  position, 
constituted  as  the  council  was,  with  an  imperium  im  iaipmo, 
and  an  unaltered  bias  in  the  king  to  his  former  iniiyinrw»  <^ 
government,  must  have  sometimes  appeared  an  unnatural 
one  even  to  themselves.  Their  return  into  their  former  ranks, 
was  welcomed  with  renewed  tokens  of  attachment ;  amongst 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  avoid  notice  of  the  elegant 
letter  which  Dr.  Bates  addressed  at  this  time  to  Lord  Russell, 
with  a  copy  of  his  ''  Lives  of  eminent  Men.'**  That  celebrated 
Nonconformist  had  received  many  proofs  of  esteem  finom  the 

■  Id  June,  1680,  when  the  newt  of  the  defeat  of  Captain  Gialiam,  in  the 
rifting  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  was  first  communicated  to  the  couocily  Lord 
Russell  rose  and  said,  with  a  generous  vehemence,  **  that  his  only  surpriae 
was,  that  this  trouble  did  not  happen  long  ago,  since  his  majestj  tbougbl  tt 
to  retain  incendiaries  near  his  person,  and  in  his  very  councils/'  Duke 
Lauderdale  sat  near  him,  who,  seeing  he  was  aimed  at,  and  reoollectii^  the 
ptfliaiDentary  addresses  against  him,  asked  leave  to  withdraw.  Bui  the  king 
replied  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  **  No,  no ;  sit  doifi  n,  my  lord ;  thia  is  no 
place  for  addrettes.** 

•  The  I-atin  version  of  it  appears  as  a  dedication  to  the  work.  If  possible, 
tba  original  letter  shall  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  family ;  and  to  his  rare  piety  and  A.D.  u 
enidition,  Tillotson,  and  the  other  eminent  preachers  of  his 
day,  bear  frequent  and  admiring  testimony. 

The  new  parliament  met  for  the  despatch  of  business  on 
the  21st  of  October.  During  the  long  interval  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  the  Protestant  party  had  had  full  time  to  reconsider 
the  serious  dangers  that  appeared  to  overhang  the  nation. 
The  exposure  of  the  new  conspiracy  of  Dangerfield  —  the 
Meal-Tub  plot,  traced  as  it  was  to  Catholic  device  or  agency, 
concurred  with  the  busy  genius  of  abler  political  alarmists  to 
keep  the  nation  in  a  continual  ague-fit,  now  of  tremour, 
now  of  fever.  The  fixed  determination  of  the  country  party, 
who  had  now  obtained  their  honourable  synonym  of  Whigs, 
to  raise  at  all  hazards  the  strongest  bulwark  that  the  consti- 
tution would  admit  against  the  perils  of  a  Catholic  succes- 
sion, would  be  necessarily  increased,  as  tliey  looked  back  on 
the  struggle  of  their  fathers,  and  compared  the  past  throes  of 
regenerate  fireedom  with  the  present  ordeal  through  which  it 
was  to  pass.  In  what  had  the  Civil  Wars  originated,  but  in 
similar  grounds  of  apprehension  to  the  present,  that  the  royal 
countenance  was  likely  to  be  given  as  an  heirloom  for  the 
nation,  to  despotism  and  the  Papal  abomination?  To  the  con- 
scientious and  the  pious,  whose  fedth,  and  interests,  and  hopes, 
were  brought  into  daily  converse  with  the  denunciations  of  in- 
spired writ  against  the  Romish  apostacy, — to  the  mere  moral 
lover  of  congenial  freedom,  whose  indignation  was  still  kindled, 
and  his  scorn  inflamed  by  the  venal  intrigues  with  France,  and 
the  criminating  facts  disclosed  in  Coleman's  correspondence, — 
the  accession  of  a  Papal  sovereign,  like  the  efiusion  of  one 
of  the  apocalyptic  vials, — was  a  prospect  vital  with  dismay 
and  woe.  They  pictured  the  accomplished  action  —  the 
duke  seated  on  the  throne  —  France  and  the  other  Papal 
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D.  1680,  powers  of  the  continent  crowding  to  his  banner — persecu- 
tion loosed-  tyranny  triumphant  —  the  evil  then  wholly 
without  remedy.  With  the  sceptre  once  in  his  grasp,  num- 
bers of  the  English  people  would,  they  knew,  shrink  from 
incurring  the  penalties  due  to  rebellion ;  yet,  without  an 
appeal  to  arms,  how  could  their  rights  be  reclaimed,  or  their 
liberties  vindicated,  under  the  iron  rule  of  his  remorseless 
will  I  These  and  similar  considerations  drove  multitudes 
at  length  of  the  moderate,  the  discreet,  and  even  the  phleg- 
matic, to  the  conclusion  that  the  happiest  system  of  limita- 
tions  that  could  be  framed,  would  prove  but  a  frail  fence 
against  assault,  and  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  keeping 
**  the  terrific  lion  out  of  the  inner  court  of  the  eonstitotion.'* 
Doubt,  difficulty,  and  despair,  brought  many  to  this  pass  of 
thought ;  and  these  in  the  end  became  yet  more  stanch  exclu* 
sionists  than  those  who  had  earlv  reached  the  last  altema- 
tivo.  With  this  class,  after  much  reflection  on  the  sabject, 
it  appears  that  I^rd  Russell  was  now  numbered.  He  was 
the  Arst  that  S{H)ke  after  the  king*s  dissimulating  speedi. 
IX^pivcating  the  expense  of  time  on  secondanr  p<mit8,  whilst 
the  liie  of  tlie  king,  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wel- 
(iir«»  of  religiiHi*  wore  at  stake,  he  moved  that  the  first  step 
of  the  Inm^e  slumld  be  tlte  stt|>pnK»ion  of  Popery,  and  the 
effrotual  prevention  of  a  Catholic  succej^aor.  The  resolstioii, 
ciMiple^i  with  a  declaratkw  i^ attachment  to  the  khig*8  person^ 
ttithefx^l  in  the  debate  on  the  exclusaon  bill  itself.  Colonel 
TitM»  niovt^l,  lA^nl  Kii^H^U  M^nnled  it«  The  qaesthwi 
arpMHl  with  vtHrr  grvat  aKitity.  The  kim:  M^t  dkywn  a 
Mi^ce^  %xlK(Tin^  K^  the  hiHiiNf'  any  other  diaii  this  WMpuig 
ivmhhIt.  It  m\HiM  Ka^v  Ureti  wt4K  perhaf^  had!  die  C4 
WKtiut  )Hit  hb  |¥\>(iSn«Mis  K^  the  pi>Mf.  Tlie  aatwn 
%>ii  the  ^WWte^  Kni  the  f\nmt  aatosact  4ii 
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ito  coarse.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  on  the  11th  of  A.D.  i< 
November,  and  Lord  Russell  was  appointed  to  carry  it  up 
to  the  Lords,  which  he  did  on  the  15thy  accompanied  by 
more  than  two  hundred  members  of  the  house.  Several, 
it  is  stated,  wished  it  to  be  kept  back  for  a  short  time,  that 
the  Lords  might  be  better  prepared  to  entertain  it ;  but  Lord 
Russell,  animated  by  exceeding  zeal,  and  having  the  bill  in 
his  hand,  ran  away  with  it,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  The 
members  seeing  that,  thronged  after  him,  and  when  it  was 
delivered,  gave  a  mighty  shout. 

The  House  of  Commons  intermitted  its  proceedings  to 
listen  to  the  Peers'  debates ;  the  king  also  was  present.  Not- 
withstanding  the  ability  with  which  the  bill  was  pressed  by 
Shaftsbury  and  Essex,  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Lord 
Halifax  obtained  a  majority  of  thirty-three  against  it;  and 
it  was  thrown  out  upon  the  first  reading,  without  even  the 
ceremony  of  a  conference. 

In  the  first  ebullition  of  his  disappointment  at  this  deci- 
sion, Lord  Russell  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Brutus,  **  If  my  own  father  had  been  one  of  the 
majority,  I  should  have  voted  him  an  enemy  to  the  king  and 
kingdom  !"  A  message,  meanwhile,  came  from  the  king  on 
a  supply  for  Tangier.  ''  Sir,"  said  Lord  Russell  to  the 
wpeakeT,  '*  if  ever  there  should  happen  in  this  nation  any 
such  change  as  that  I  should  not  have  liberty  to  live  a 
Protestant,  I  am  resolved  to  die  one ;  and  therefore  would 
not  willingly  have  the  hands  of  our  enemies  strengthened, 
as  they  would  be  if  we  should  give  money,  while  we  are 
sure  it  must  go  to  the  hands  of  the  duke's  creatures.  Does 
not  the  duke's  interest  endanger  the  king's  life?  are  not 
oar  lives  and  fortunes  in  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  by  his 
power?  and  shall  we  make  them  yet  stronger  by  patting 
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V.  168a  money  into  their  bands  ?  No,  sir,  they  are  too  strong  already; 
but  whenever  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  free  ub  from  the 
danger  of  a  Popish  successor,  and  remove  from  his  cooncil 
and  places  of  trust,  all  those  that  are  for  his  interest,  (because 
there  can  be  no  distinction  made  between  the  duke's  interest 
and  Popish),  then,  sir,  I  will  conclude,  that  what  money  we 
shall  give,  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  majesty's  own 
royal  pleasure,  and  for  the  true  Protestant  interest.  And  I 
shall  be  ready  to  give  all  I  have  in  the  world,  if  his  majesty 
should  have  occasion  for  it ;  but  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not 
destroy  ourselves  by  our  own  hands.  If  we  may  not  be  so 
happy  as  to  better  the  condition  of  the  nation,  let  us  not  make 
it  worse.  And  until  the  king  shall  encourage  us  to  express 
our  duty  to  him,  by  giving  him  money,  let  us  do  it  by  an 
address."  An  address,  representing  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  was  accordingly  the  only  answer  which  the 
Commons  deigned  to  give. 

But  the  weight  of  their  resentment  fell  on  other  objects. 
Of  these.  Lord  HalifiELx,  from  the  stand  he  had  made  against 
their  bill,  was  the  most  obnoxious ;  and  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  he  who  had  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament, 
they  besought  the  monarch  to  remove  him  for  ever  finom  his 
councils.  There  was  more  reason  and  justice  in  their  repnK 
bation  of  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  who  had  laboured  by  the 
most  arbitrary  enactments  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  the  pre«. 
This  tyrant  of  the  bench  Lord  Russell  now  withstood.  The 
judge  had  recently  discharged  the  Middlesex  grand  jury 
without  allowing  them  time  to  finish  their  preeentments, 
being  aware  of  its  intention  to  accuse  the  Duke  of  York 
before  him  as  a  Popish  recusant.  This  illegal  act  Lord 
Russell  brought  before  the  house,  and  introdueiiig  tba  jury 
to  substantiate  the  charge,  articles  of  impeachment  weoe 
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prepared.    The  subsequent  prorogation  of  parliament  cut  the  A.D. 
arraignment  short;  but  the  court  shewed  some  respect  to 
public  opinion  by  removing  the  chief  justice  from  his  office* 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Commons,  though  for  a  moment 
soothed,  was  not  diminished  by  these  assertions  of  its  authority. 
Charles,  finding  his  message  disregarded,  came  down  in 
person,  and,  by  a  promise  of  concurrence  in  any  remedies 
short  of  interrupting  the  succession,  sought  to  expedite  the 
supply.  But  as  the  Commons  trusted,  that  his  necessities 
would  yet  compel  him  to  throw  himself  wholly  on  their 
generosity,  they  cared  not  to  abate  a  tittle  of  their  claims. 
To  guard,  however,  against  any  ill  construction  of  their 
measures.  Lord  Russell  moved  the  house  to  supply  what 
money  might  be  needed  for  the  Alliances  and  Tangier,  on 
Charles's  granting  the  succession  bill  alone.  The  proposal 
was  incorporated  in  an  address  drawn  up  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  royal  speech ;  whilst  a  bill,  on  a  suggestion  from  Lord 
Cavendish,  was  brought  in  with  great  unanimity  for  an  asso- 
ciATiOK  OF  THB  WHOLB  KINGDOM,  to  prevent  a  Catholic  suc- 
cession. This  singularly  bold  step  might  be  designed  simply 
to  shew  their  energy  of  purpose ;  but  the  king,  in  acknow- 
ledging their  address,  assumed  an  attitude  equally  unbending, 
declaring,  that  by  the  decision  of  the  peers  on  their  exclusion 
bill,  his  first  opinions  against  it  were  confirmed.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Booth,  af^terwards  Earl  of  Warrington,  proposed,  and 
Lord  Russell  seconded,  the  motion,  that  they  should  give  no 
money  until  they  had  the  bill ;  that  there  should  be  no  future 
anticipation  of  the  revenue;  and,  as  a  dissolution  of  the 
present  parliament  had  been  advised,  that  censures  should 
pass  on  those  who  might  counsel  it  Afler  an  animated 
debate,  the  resolutions  were  all  but  unanimously  carried. 

Where  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  firmness  appeared  fast  deep- 
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D.  1680.  ening  into  obstinacy,  and  anger,  on  the  other,  settling  into 
violence,  but  little  chance  existed  of  an  amicable  adjustment. 
Lord  Halifax,  indeed,  seems  to  have  feared  that  the  difference 
would  only  be  terminated  by  a  civil  war.  To  account  for 
the  unyielding  tenacity  with  which  the  Conunons  continued 
to  dispute  the  point,  in  tlie  face  of  so  fearful  an  alternative,  it 
may  suffice  to  state,  that,  besides  their  conscientious  fears, 
which  rendered  every  idea  of  a  Catholic  reign  insu&raUe, 
the  great  leaders  of  the  house  were  buoyed  up  by  a  reliance 
upon  two  very  different  sources  of  support — the  secret  influence 
of  Lady  Portsmouth,  and  the  bold  determination  of  the  people. 
Lady  Portsmouth  was  absolute  mistress  of  the  king's  spirit ; 
she  had  openly  declared  herself  for  the  Commons ;  and,  at 
one  time,  as  Burnet  states,  on  the  authority  of  Montagu,  if 
she  could  have  had  the  assured  certainty  of  800,000/.  the 
king*s  assent  to  the  bill  might  have  been  undoubtedly  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  thought  themselves  sure  of 
the  nation  without  chance  of  change,  and  of  all  future  elec- 
tions, whilst  the  perils  of  Popery  were  kept  in  view.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  their  first  reliance,  finom  some 
cause  or  other,  proved  fallacious ;  and  that  the  second  was 
the  rock  on  which  they  subsequently  split. 

Whilst  Charles  was  deliberating  on  the  prorogatioa  of 
this  impracticable  parliament,  the  violence  of  some  fimh 
resolutions,  to  which  a  knowledge  of  this  fiict  had  prompted 
the  Commons,  carried  him  still  farther.  He  prononiieed 
its  dissolution,  and  summoned  the  next  to  be  held  at  Oxford, 
foreseeing  that  in  that  city  it  would  be  exposed  to  influences 
widely  different  from  the  popular  applause  of  the  metrc^dii. 
In  despite  of  a  strong  petition  against  this  arrangamen^ 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
fourteen  other  peers,  who  urged  that  the  partianwnl  eould 
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not  deliberate  in  safety  whilst  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  A.D.  u 
Catholics  and  their  adherents,  he  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion. The  parliament  met  in  March.  Up  to  this  moment 
the  people  had  gone  wholly  with  the  Commons;  popular 
members  were  every  where  returned,  with  earnest  instructions 
from  their  constituents  to  insist  on  the  Exclusion.  No  one 
doubted  that  the  strife  was  about  to  be  decided.  There  waa 
on  both  sides  great  confidence  and  mutual  mistrust;  the 
popular  leaders  came  armed  to  the  city,  and  attended  by 
numerous  bands  of  partisans ;  and  the  king  entered  in  great 
pomp,  accompanied  by  his  life-guards  regularly  mustered. 

Extremely  politic  and  plausible  was  the  speech  with  which 
parliament  was  opened.  Its  studied  effect  was  to  throw 
opprobium  on  the  last  parliament,  and  by  shew  of  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  public  mind,  to  place  the  Commons  in  the 
wrong  if  they  should  prove  refractory.  Charles  professed 
himself  willing  to  put  the  administration  of  the  government 
into  Protestant  hands,  which  was  explained  to  mean  the 
appointment  of  a  regent  during  the  life  of  the  duke,  who  was 
to  pass  the  interval  of  his  brother's  reign  in  exile  five  hundred 
miles  from  England.  The  Commons  would  not  trust  to  this 
expedient;  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  was  resumed.  Lord 
Russell  stated,  that,  like  other  members,  he  had  received  an 
address  from  the  county  that  returned  him,  desiring  him 
to  press  for  that  security  alone.  For  himself,  he  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  the  exclusion  could  preserve 
the  Protestant  religion.  Every  day  they  saw  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  the  duke's  power;  to  what  would  it  not  amount,  if 
he  sncceeded  to  the  crown  ?  Glad  should  he  be,  if  any  other 
expedient  might  secure  them  against  Popery ;  but  he  knew  of 
none  that  could. .  The  house  thought  with  him,  and  rejected 
the  propoeed  expedients. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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.  lesi.  The  king  now  thought  he  had  the  yictory  in  his'  own 
hands.  He  had  waited  patiently  for  the  moment  when,  bjr 
appearing  to  have  exhausted  all  forbearance^  a  national 
majority  might  be  gathered  to  his  banner.  With  a  yigoor 
singularly  at  variance  with  his  natural  love  of  ease,  he 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  should  set  his  opponents  at 
defiance.  The  two  houses  were  embroiled  together  on  the 
impeachment  of  Fitzharris ;  he  took  advantage  of  the  breach, 
and  precipitately  dissolved  his  six  days'  parliament,  the  last 
he  ever  chose  to  call. 

Sir  William  Jones  appears  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  king's  policy,  during  the  sitting  of  the  former  parlia- 
ment, when  he  declared  ^'  that  they  had  hitherto  had  so  little 
success  in  their  endeavours,  that  they  might  justly  suspect 
they  were  permitted  to  sit  there,  rather  to  destroy  themselves 
than  save  the  country."  The  whole  deplorable  reign  of  Jamee 
the  Second  forms  the  best  comment  on  the  foresight  of  his 
party.  Had  their  mighty  measure  passed,  the  evils  of  that 
reign,  the  expensive  wars  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged 
after  the  revolution,  and  the  succeeding  rebellions,  would,  in 
all  probability,  never  have  taken  place ;  because  none  but  the 
most  frantic  enthusiasts  for  hereditary  succession  would  have 
dreamed  of  taking  arms  for  a  r^ht  which  had  been  afaro* 
gated  both  by  parliament  and  king.  But  the  die  was  cast; 
and  the  great  men  who  laboured  so  strenuously  for  the  estir 
blishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  conseiout  dial 
they  lay  henceforth  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  die  king  and 
duke.  The  declaration  which  the  king  puUished  of  his  rea- 
sons for  the  dissolution,  operated  as  the  signal  of  an  open- 
mouthed  war  upon  the  Whigs :  the  Catholic  party  and  Ae 
clergy  crowded  to  '^pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the 
gale;**  and  the  church,  from  all  its  thooMiid  pvlpilit  >^ 
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sounded  with  the  danger  of  their  desperate  projects — snbrer-  AJ>. 
sion  of  the  monarchy — abolition  of  episcopacy — ciyil  war! 
The  courts  of  law  responded  to  the  clamour ;  and  no  terms 
were  thought  too  strong  for  enforcing  the  doctrines  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  divine  hereditary  right  The  two  univer- 
sities followed ;  and  by  their  respective  declarations  seemed 
bent  upon  reducing  to  a  scholastic  system  the  odious  Tnnyjfna 
of  slavery.  The  nation  in  tame  submission  crouched  beneath 
the  cry ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  that  **  Hope  for  a  season  bade 
the  world  farewell." 

The  king  took  advantage  of  this  frenzy  towards  rojraltj, 
to  retaliate  on  the  opposing  party,  and  to  settle,  on  a  solid 
basis,  his  digest  of  despotic  rule.  Previous,  however,  to  com- 
mencing this  aggressive  war£u%,  he  bouid  himself  to  France 
by  the  stipulation  to  detach  himself  from  Spain,  and  to  render 
himself  wholly  independent  of  his  parliament ;  and  a  laige 
subsidy  from  Lewis  was  his  reward  for  this  fiiesh  treason  to 
his  subjects.^  The  history  of  the  remaining  years  of  his 
reign  presents  one  unvaried  scene  of  voigeanoe,  proser^ 
tion,  and  liberticide,  from  the  prosecution  of  Rouse  to  tba 
Qwo  Warranto  scheme,  which,  as  it  was  likely  to  aAfll 
fBtore  elections  and  the  independence  of  juries,  inflicted  mk 
almost  mortal  stab  upon  the  constitution.  It  waa  impowiHo 
thai  the  high-minded  men  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the 
oonspiraey  of  the  two  brothers,  slMNild  not  endeavour  to  md 
limits  to  their  aggressions.  There  was  yet  some  public  virtaa 
left;  and  accordingly,  being  denied  the  power  otparUawmmimrjf 
resistance,  they  proceeded  to  consider  what  other  means  were 
in  their  reach,  for  vindicating  rights  which  they  were  pro- 
pared,  if  necessary,  to  reconquer  with  their  blood. 
'  For  the  proo^  of  ail  tbets  moMy  ticstin,  ms  Dsliymple*s 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


A.D.  1681  — I7(W. 

Tht  two  Mctiont  oT  Ihe  opposition . . .  Ihe  Southamptom . . .  Earl  of  ShaAv 
buTy'i  odberenls . . .  Rush  {irejecb  of  tlie  laller,  1683 . . .  DiKounlcnanccd 
by  the  Souihamplons . . .  Council  of  Six  , . .  Design  for  an  armed  UMcia- 
don ,  . ,  Undeq>iol  or  Lord  Siiansbury's  panisinx  . . .  Appreheniion  of  the 
cooipiralora . .  .Trial  of  Walcot . . .  Lord  ItuMell  charged  with  a  paiticipa- 
tioD  in  their  schemes . . .  his  trial,  July  13 . .  .his  sublime  demeanour . . . 
hut  days  . . .  and  execution  . . .  Lettera  lo  I^dy  Russell . . .  Death  of  lh« 
Countcts  of  Bedford,  May  10,  16B4...ConeipoodeDce  on  the  occuioa, 
Hay  21-7 . . .  Visit  of  Dyclciell,  Feb.  16BT  ...  Mr.  ItusMll'i  nitsion  to 
the  Prince  ofOiange. .  .Revolution  of  I6BS. .  .Joy  of  the  Russell  Ciinily 
. . .  Rerertal  of  Lord  Russell's  atlainder . . .  Earii  of  Bedford  and  Deran- 
iliiic  created  dukes.  ..Decliiw  of  the  fiirmei...  hit  death,  Sept.  7,  ITOO 
. . .  and  character. 

leei.  Lord  Rubsell,  after  the  dissolaUon  of  pRriiRinent,  retired  to 
the  boeom  of  his  family,  and  sought  for  awhile  to  silence,  in 
that  peaceful  sphere,  the  melancholy  forebodings  of  his  mind. 
He  still,  however,  maintained  a  guarded  correspondence  with 
Boch  of  his  friends  as  were  best  able  to  supply  him  with  intel* 
ligencfl  of  the  designs  of  the  court.  "  We  hare  all  the  dolefiil 
presages,"  says  one  of  them  to  him  in  October,  "  of  a  mi^^ 
tad  terrible  tempest ;  but  our  hope  mnst  be  in  that  wise  Pilot 
who  has  led  his  church  safely  through  all  the  storms  she  haa 
been  in  siuce  the  day  she  launched  from  paradise,  and  will 
Mie  day  land  all  his  tossed  passeogen  in  that  ahan.  ^orma 
are  His  triumi^."* 

'  Devwylura  P&pera. 
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In  the  coarse  of  the  sammer,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  A.r 
visited  England,  he  had  many  confidential  conversations  with 
Lord  Russell ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  upon  whom, 
as  an  escape  from  the  dreaded  Catholic  successor,  the  fancy 
of  the  people  had  been  long  fixed,  made  his  celebrated  pro- 
gress through  the  north-west  of  England  in  1 682,  Lord  Russell 
was  one  of  those  who  met  him  at  the  head  of  their  rural 
tenantry. 

The  cloud  that  had  been  long  collecting  at  length  broke, 
and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heads  in  England  received 
the  stroke.  The  deadly  blow  inflicted  by  the  forcible  election 
of  the  London  sheri£&,  and  the  odious  quo  warranto  process, 
introduced  this  crisis,  which  only  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  happy  circumstances  could  have  dissipated.  But 
England  had  no  parliament,  as  in  1641,  to  ^ve  sanction  to 
the  confederacy  of  her  defenders, — a  want  for  which,  in  the 
contest  she  was  now  called  upon  to  wage,  no  combination  of 
individual  wisdom,  genius,  or  courage,  could  at  all  compensate. 
And  hence  the  memorable  year  of  1683,  instead  of  witnessing 
the  crest  and  talons  of  the  Dragon  shorn,  could  only  furnish 
martyrs  to  its  fury. 

To  enter  at  any  length  either  upon  the  subtle  means 
resorted  to  for  criminating  Lord  Russell,  upon  his  empty  form 
of  trial,  or  lamented  fate,  would  be  justly  deemed  a  work  of 
supererogation,  inasmuch  as  the  noble  part  which  he  took  in 
the  tragic  drama  that  ensues  has  become  the  inheritance  of 
history,  and  far  abler  writers  have  arisen  to  record  his  merits^ 
and  vindicate  his  memory  from  aspersion.  Yet  the  craft  that 
was  employed  to  identify  him  with  agents  and  designs  whieh 
he  eitlier  studiously  shunned  or  scrupulously  disapproved, 
calls  for  a  short  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that  involved 
him  in  the  meshes  of  constructive  treason.     That  his  active 
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>.  1685.  zeal  in  promoting  the  Exdasion  bill  had  marked  him  out  for 
the  especial  vengeance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  it  was 
well  said  that  forgiveness  was  not  in  his  nature,  no  doubt 
can  now  be  entertained.  Lord  Rassell  was  himself  so  well 
aware  of  this,  as  once  to  have  observed  to  his  chaplain,  Mr. 
Johnson,  *^  that  he  was  very  sensible  he  should  one  day  fidl  a 
sacrifice,  since  arbitrary  government  could  never  be  set  up  in 
England  without  first  wading  through  his  blood."  This  con- 
viction of  his  danger  was  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  deter  him 
from  deliberating  with  his  friends  upon  some  remedy  for  the 
public  evils;  yet  it  cannot  but  have  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  the  wilder  schemes  of  hotter  and  more  wilful  spirits 
with  whom  he  might  occasionally  mingle. 

Foremost  amongst  these  in  impetuosity,  genius,  and  in- 
trigue, was  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shafbbury.  Recent  events  had 
only  added  fury  to  the  vehemence  with  which  he  impugned 
the  measures  of  the  court.  Lord  Russell  was  connected  with 
him  by  marriage ;  and  the  intimacy  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  public  measures  whidi  they  had  since  pursued  in 
common,  thou^  with  widely  different  motives.  We  find  m 
marked  distinction  drawn  between  them  and  their  partisans, 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  King  of  France,  in  a  secret 
despatch  to  Barillon,  which  Dalrymple  has  omitted  to  publish, 
but  the  great  importance  of  which  will  be  instantly  admitted. 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  says  the  monarch,  *^  from  all  your 
letters,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  factions  opposed  to  the 
King  of  England.  The  one  consisting  of  penoas  leakms 
for  the  preservation  both  of  the  Protestant  religixm  and  the 
national  liberty  and  •privileges ;  the  other  of  state  maloon- 
tents,  who  are  influenced  more  by  a  pure  spirit  of  cabal  and 
love  of  trouble  and  disorder,  resentment,  private  interest,  and 
vengeance,  than  by  any  real  desire  to  effect  a  r^mnatioa  of 
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the  govemmeDt.'*^  Elsewhere,  in  announcing  that  the  King  A*D.  i 
of  England  seemed  disposed  to  consent  to  the  Exclusion  bill, 
if  the  money  he  might  receive  for  his  consent  were  uncoupled 
with  too  rigorous  restrictions  on  his  authority,  he  throws 
additional  light  on  the  diversities  of  each.  ^*  I  know,"  he 
says,  ''  that  Lord  Shaftsbury  has  manifested  discontent  and 
anger,  that  Lord  Russell,  Montagu,  and  others,  called  the 
SouTHABTPTOKs,'  have  designed  to  act  witlumt  him.  He  con- 
siders himself  the  head  of  the  opposition  party,  and  ftM^itneg 
the  lead  of  all  their  movements ;  but  the  others  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  wholly  at  his  beck,  and  have  judged  themselves 
able  to  manage  their  affairs  without  him."^  These  discrimi- 
nating strokes  lose  none  of  their  intelligence  and  force  when 
applied  to  the  same  parties,  on  the  opening  of  the  last  me- 
morable action  of  Lord  Russell's  life. 

The  violence  and  injustice  manifested  by  the  court  in 
the  election  of  sheriffs,  whilst  it  filled  ^'  the  Southamptons" 

'  *'  11  me  paroit,  par  toutes  vos  d^pt^ches,  qu'il  y  a  deux  sortes  de  factions 
opposces  au  Roy  d'Angleterre.  L'une,  compost  de  gens  i£[€%  pour  la 
maoutentkm  tant  de  la  religion  Protestante  que  des  priTil^ges  et  liberie  de 
la  nation  Anglaise ;  Tautre,  de  gens  maUsatisfiiits  du  gouTemement,  et  qui 
agissent  plutot  par  un  pur  esprit  de  cabale,  et  par  le  seul  plaisir  qu'ils  trouTent 
dans  le  trouble  et  dans  le  d^sordre,  que  par  un  veritable  dessein  de  informer  le 
gouvemement/' — ForUainbleaUy  1 7me  de  Mai,  1 680. — '*  L'autre,  qui  n'agitque 
par  ressentimeot,  par  vengeance,  ou  par  des  intcr^ts  particuliers,  seroit  plus 
susceptible  des  avantages  que  vous  leur  pourriez  proposer  de  ma  part.''-— ift. 

*  From  their  meeting  at  Southampton  House,  Lord  Russelfs  residence. 

'  **  Je  sais  que  Milord  Shaftsbury  a  t^*moign^  de  Taigreur  et  de  la  colore 
que  Milord  Roussel,  M.  de  Montaigu,  et  les  autres  appel^  les  Southampton, 
ayent  pr(>tendu  faire  quelque  chose  sans  luL  II  se  croit  le  chef  du  puti 
oppos^  k  la  cour,  et  pretend  devoir  en  conduire  toutes  les  d-marches.  Les 
autres  ne  sont  pas  bien  aises  d'etre  enti^rement  dans  sa  d^pendance,  et  ont 
cru  pouToir  faire  leurs  affaires  sans  lui.** — 13iiie  dt  Jumj  1681.  Barillon,  in 
reply,  acknowledges,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the  truth  of  Lewis's  conclusions. 

Tfie  author  is  indebted  for  these  documents  to  a  nobleman,  who  was 
recently  permitted  by  the  French  ministry  to  contolt  the  original  despatches 
of  Bahllon. 
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D.468S.  with  melancholy  concero,  was  hailed  by  Shaftsbary  with  an* 
disguised  delight.  For  having  hitherto  fruitlessly  attempted 
to  hurry  them  into  every  measure  suggested  by  his  own 
incensed  spirit,  he  relied  on  this  sharp  foretaste  of  the  temper 
of  the  two  brothers,  to  rouse  them  from  supineness,  and  in- 
duce them  to  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction;  whilst  be 
proceeded,  by  the  aid  of  his  numerous  partisans  amongst  the 
citizens,  to  organise  an  insurrection  that  should  make  him 
master  of  the  Tower,  whence  he  hoped  to  dictate  to  the  king 
his  own  terms  of  compromise.  He  stated  his  design  with 
the  sanguine  spirit  of  a  man  assured  of  success,  but  refused 
to  mention  to  the  Southamptons  the  agents  upon  whom  he 
relied  for  its  execution.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Russell, 
and  Lord  Essex,  alarmed  at  his  rashness,  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  madness  of  the  scheme.  But  he  was  deaf  to 
argument,  and  proceeded  headlong  in  his  own  arrangements. 
He  had  made  free  use  of  their  names  to  his  inferior  agents ; 
but,  angry  at  their  discountenance  of  his  design,  he  now 
threw  out  amidst  these  strong  asperuons  of  their  patriotism. 
Monmouth  and  his  friends  were  very  sensible  of  the  injury 
thus  done  to  their  credit  with  a  large  and  serviceable  party 
in  the  city ;  he  insisted  upon  seeing  the  earl  at  the  house  of 
a  wine-merchant  named  Shepherd,  and  went  to  Lord  Russell, 
whom  the  illness  of  a  near  relative  had  brought  to  town,  to 
request  he  would  attend  them  thither.  Russell  willingly 
consented ;  and  the  rather,  as  he  wished  to  taste  some  of  the 
merchant's  wines.  Accompanied,  therefore,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  and  Lord  Grey,  they  called  at  Shepherd's;  bat 
on  finding  no  one  there  to  meet  them  except  Fei^guson  and 
Rumsey,  two  of  Sbaftsbury's  subordinate  assodates,  they 
were  about  retumiugi  when  Lord  Russell  asked  to  taste  the 
vintner's  wines.     Whilst  these  were  being  brought,  Ramsey, 
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who  was  an  old  republican,  engaged  Armstrong  in  a  eonrer-  A*D. 
sation  on  some  recent  device  of  Shaftsbury's  for  seizing  the 
king*s  guards.  The  former  fSeuaicied  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  accomplished ;  the  other  pointed  out  the  error  of  his 
notion.  Lord  Russell  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  gossip, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  proved  the  wines,  he  and  his  party 
went  away.  Shaftsbury's  absence  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  fears  for  his  own  personal  safety  :  for  having  carried  on 
his  intrigue  even  to  the  naming  of  a  day  for  the  rising,  which 
by  the  discountenance  of  the  Southamptons  he  had  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  change,  he  was  sensitively  appr^ 
h^Uttve  of  discovery,  and  remained  at  this  moment  in  a  con- 
cealment known  to  very  few.  And  thence,  in  a  short  time, 
when  delay  had  paralysed  his  plans,  with  much  resentment 
at  the  party  which  had  refused  him  its  co-operation,  he  fled 
to  Holland,  where  he  died. 

From  all  that  has  transpired  of  his  hastily  concocted 
project,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  r^arding  it  as  a  reckless 
hazarding  of  the  cause  of  his  country,  for  the  gratification  of 
his  own  self-will.  It  was  not  upon  such  uncertain  chances  . 
that  Lord  Russell's  party  thought  themselves  justified  in 
risking  Uie  liberties  of  England.  Yet,  to  deny  that  they  had 
engaged  in  frequent  meetings,  to  deliberate  on  the  possible 
remedies  for  the  national  calamities  that  lay  within  their 
reach,  would  be  to  defraud  them  of  their  greatest  glory.  In 
looking  for  a  remedy,  the  feasibility  of  an  armed  resistance 
would  doubtless  be  considered  amongst  others.  They  were 
men  who  had  ardently  approved  of  the  opposition  made  to  the 
Non-Resisting  Test  bill ;  they  had  lent  their  aid  to  prevrat  its 
progress,  aflter  it  had  passed  the  Upper  House ;  and  now  that 
absolute  tyranny  was  the  obvious  aim  of  the  court,  evinced 
as  it  had  been  by  the  secret  treaties  with  France,  the  securing 
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D.  1683.  of  obeisant  juries,  and  dimue  of  parliamente,  they  did,  no 
doabt,  espouse  the  doctrine,  that  resistance,  if  it  had  a  £Eur 
prospect  of  leading,  with  but  little  bloodshed,  to  a  happy 
issue,  was  become  equally  a  duty  and  a  virtue.  So  far  as 
their  real  views  had  yet  acquired  consistency,  the  object  of 
this  purer  class  of  patriots,  divested  of  the  excrescences  that 
were  sought  to  be  engrafted  on  it,  seems  to  have  been, — the 
formation  of  am  abmed  associatiok,  which  should  realise 
the  advantages  that  floated  in  Lord  Cavendish's  mind,  when, 
discussing  in  the  session  of  1680  the  dangers  then  in  prospect, 
he  proposed,  that  a  ^'  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  legalising 
the  association  of  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects ;"  an  idea 
that  was  cordially  approved  by  several  succeeding  speakers, 
and  to  the  meaning  of  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  offered  a 
sufficient  commentary,  when  he  said,  ^^  the  bill  of  association 
will  be  necessary,  that  we  may  have  a  law  to  Dsraim 

OUBSSLVSS!"^ 

When,  however.  Lord  Russell  invited  this,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  join  their  consultations.  Lord  Cavendish  is  stated 
to  have  declined  doing  so,  and  to  have  advised  the  other  to 
retreat,  if  he  could  without  dishonour,  but  to  proceed,  if 
he  could  not.  This  advice  is  said  to  have  arisen  finom  the 
opinion  that  the  steps  which  the  Southamptons  were  taking 
were  nsh  and  premature.*  He  may  possibly  have  thought 
with  Burnet,'  that  although  when  the  root  of  the  oonstita- 
tion  was  struck  at,  subjects  might  deiend  themselves ;  yet, 
that  an  ill-laid  and  ill-managed  rising,  before  things  were 
ripe  for  it,  would  be  as  much  the  ruin  of  the  nation  as 
Wyatt*s  insurrection  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  However  this 
may  be,  Lord  Russell  and  his  fneods  kept  stead&st  to  their 


*  Pari.  Debates,  toI.  iv.  p.  1243.  *  Dalrymple,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

*  Buinel'f  Own  Timtt,  fol.  i.  M.  p.  640. 
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purpose,  either  because  thej  were  already  too  fiur  pledged  te  A*D.  i 
the  adyenture  to  abandon  it  without  a  trial,  or  that  they 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  freedom  to  give  the 
tone  to  public  feeling,  rather  than  wait  upon  its  fluctuations ; 
and  hence,  that  it  behoved  them  to  make  such  preparations 
of  arms  and  dignified  abettors,  as  would  give  heart  to  the 
nation,  whenever  it  should  be  stung  awake  from  its  abasii^ 
torpor.  And  this  consideration  seems  the  more  probable, 
inasmuch  as  when  Burnet,  apprehensive  that  Lord  Russell 
might  be  implicated  in  difficulties,  stated  the  above  opinion 
to  Lord  Essex,  this  nobleman,  whilst  thinking  that  the  obli- 
gation between  prince  and  subject  was  so  equally  mutual, 
that  upon  a  breach  on  the  one  side,  the  other  was  finee,  and 
that  the  late  injustice  in  London,  and  its  object,  set  his  party 
at  liberty  to  look  to  themselves  —  yet  acknowledged,  that 
matters  were  not  ripe  at  that  moment  for  a  successful  rimng 
in  the  state.^  The  only  influence  which  these  counsels,  there- 
fore,  had,  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  a  closer  secrecy  in 
their  deliberations, — a  measure  which  the  late  design  of 
Shaftsbury  would  render  still  more  necessary. 

Their  number  was  now  restricted  to  a  council  of  six, 
consisting  of  Lord  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Eari 
Essex,  the  Lord  Hampden,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick.  The  latter  was  a  oousxn-german  of 
Lord  Russell ;  yet  such  was  the  ill  opinion  which  be  enter- 
tained of  him,  that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Essex 
and  Sidney  to  induce  Lord  Russell  to  admit  him  to  their 
councils.  Howard  was,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  a  witty 
and  caustic  declaimer  on  the  vices  and  encroachments  of  the 
court :  to  their  purposes  be  was  something  worse ;  for  he  was 
deep  in  the  confidence,  if  not  designs,  of  many  of  Shaftsbary'a 

^  Buroet's  Owo  TniMf,  vol.  L  p.  54a 
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D.  168^  inferior  tools,  without  any  portion  of  that  high  determination 
which  occasionally  gives  to  an  unprincipled  Tillain,  as  it  did 
to  some  of  them,  a  semblance  of  redeeming  virtue. 

Without  coming  to  any  other  conclusion  at  the  outset 
than  to  arm  themselves  and  their  adherents,  and  to  act  on 
the  defensive  till  a  parliament  was  again  called,  but  with 
the  intent  probably  to  stand  prepared  for  more  active  steps 
on  any  great  emergency  that  might  arise,  they  sought  to 
extend  their  connexions,  particularly  in  Scotland.  To  pro- 
mote this  communication,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  came  from 
Scotland,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  from  Holland,  where  the 
great  Duke  of  Argyll  then  was,  who  readily  undertook  to 
purchase  a  stock  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  being  required,  a  thousand  horse  that  might  be  sent 
to  Scotland ;  for  which  purpose  8,000Z.  appears  to  have  been 
transmitted.  They  had  scarcely  made  these  arrangements, 
when  their  efforts  were  arrested  by  the  disclosure  of  what  has 
usually  been  termed  the  Rye-house  plot.  For,  whilst  the 
Six  were  pursuing  their  deliberations,  Rumsey,  West,  and 
Walcot,  with  others  of  Lord  Shaftsbury's  former  agents, 
were  considering  whether  the  surest  redress  would  not  be 
found  in  the  assassination  of  the  royal  brothers.  There  yet, 
however,  exists  considerable  doubt  whether  this  amounted 
to  more  than  that  wild  kind  of  talk  in  which  men  of  their 
character  have  frequently  indulged,  when  heated  with  poll* 
tical  exasperation.  In  one  of  their  conferences  on  this  subject 
Lord  Howard  took  a  part.  Keeling,  a  vintner,  who  was  sink* 
ins:  in  business,  and  who  began  to  think  that  of  an  informer 
pru2»enteil  the  more  promising  prospect,  imparting  to  Secre- 
tary Jenkins  what  he  knew  of  their  designs,  was  urged  to 
substantiate  his  tale  by  witnesses;  and,  not  without  strong 
bUHpicions  of  having  been  tampered  with  for  the  purpose, 
drvw  in  his  brother  to  attest  to  a  treasonable  conversation, 
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which  he  was  purposely  brought  to  overhear  with  another  of  A.D.  ii 
the  party.  On  a  proclamation  being  issued  against  some 
of  the  presumed  conspirators^  Rumsey  and  West  voluntarily 
delivered  themselves,  having  previously  agreed  upon  the 
story  they  should  tell,  which,  however  incredible  in  its 
details,  was  implicitly  received  as  fact. 

When  the  news  was  brought  Lord  Russell  that  West  had 
given  himself  up,  he  happened  to  be  in  company  with  Lord 
Howard.  Observing  the  latter  change  colour,  Russell  asked 
him  if  he  apprehended  any  thing  from  West.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  been  as  free  with  him  as  with  any  man;  and 
being  afterwards  observed  in  some  perturbation  of  mind, 
Lord  Hampden  advised  him,  if  he  imagined  there  would 
be  any  matter  against  him,  the  consequence  of  which  he 
had  not  the  fortitude  to  bear,  to  go  out  of  the  way.  He 
continued,  however,  still  to  frequent  company,  turning  into 
ridicule  the  whole  afiair,  until,  finding  himself  accused,  he 
secreted  himself  in  his  own  house.  As  yet  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  compromise  Lord  Russell.  Rumsey  and  West  had 
designed  to  charge  the  meaner  herd  alone,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled, by  discrepancies  in  their  statements,  to  compound  for 
life  by  constructing  their  story  on  a  broader  basis.  Rumsey 
then  recollected  the  interview  at  Shepherd's,  and  implicated 
Lord  Russell  in  the  talk  for  seizing  the  king*s  guards ;  whilst 
Howard  and  Monmouth  were  charged  as  parties  in  the  Rye- 
house  plot.  Search  was  made  for  the  former:  he  was  found  in 
his  place  of  concealment.  Upon  being  taken,  he  burst,  like  a 
school-boy,  into  a  flood  of  tears;  and  by  consenting  to  become 
that  second  accuser  for  the  blood  of  his  relative,  which  the 
court  was  so  anxious  to  obtain,  disdained  not  to  porchase^ 
for  a  few  more  ignominious  years  of  existence,  the  soom  and 
detestation  of  posterity. 

It  was  now  that  the  innate  lustre  and  nobility  of  Lord 
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J>.  168S.  Roaeeira  character  most  steadily  shone  out.  If  in  his  pai^ 
liamentary  career  he  had  shewn  himself  less  bomttifblljr 
gifted  than  some  others  with  that  easy  and  persnastye  do- 
quence  which  captiTates  the  imagination  and  sabdoes  the 
hearty  the  whole  tenoor  of  his  temper  and  behavioiir  as  an 
attainted  man,  whose  real  crime  was  his  integrity,  popularity^ 
and  patriot  spirit,  exhibited,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
fidling  into  die  conrt  toils,  a  sublime  picture  of  equanimi^ 
and  dignity,  which  may  justly  challenge  a  comparison  with 
that  iriiich  irradiated  the  last  hours  of  Seneca  or  Socrates« 
The  whole,  too,  of  the  fiery  ordeal — the  tainting  aocusattoo^ 
the  distorted  eridence,  the  aggravated  plea,  the  furious  d^ 
damation  eager  for  his  blood — the  bitter  pang  of  parting 
fix>m  his  children,  henceforth  to  be  orphans*— firom  hn  wifo, 
the  model  of  all  that  was  most  endearing,  lovely,  and  exod- 
lentin  woman, — ^were  met,  endured,  and  passed  through,  with 
that  unafieeted  serenity  and  fortitude,  which  imparts  to  virtue, 
overborne  by  *^  evil  tongues  and  times,"  its  most  impiessina 
influence, — and  to  misfortune  its  most  touching  pathosL 
Watched  in  his  house  by  a  court  messenger,  who  gave  him 
the  power,  and  apparently  the  invitation  to  esci^^e, — lie 
refiised  to  countenance  the  criminations  of  his  enemies  by 
flight;  pressed,  on  the  one  side,  by  Monmoudi  with  the 
offer  of  a  participation  in  his  fate  if  the  surrender  womU  be 
of  any  service,  he  calmly  sent  for  answer,  that  it  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  have  his  friends  die  with  him, — templed, 
upon  the  other,  with  the  generous  desire  of  Lord  Cavsndisb, 
to  save  him  by  exchanging  dresses,  he  rejected  the  overtnra; 
and  reading  at  once  in  his  recent  ardour  for  the  ExdusKNi 
bill,  the  jury's  verdict  and  the  judge*s  sentenee,  his  only 
study  was  to  foil  with  honour — less,  however,  with  a  CsBsar^a 
grace,  than  with  a  Christianas  and  a  martyr's  diguty. 

The  process  that  was  to  dedde  upon  his  fote  was  hiunried 
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fiorward  with  the  mo0t  intemperate  haste.  The  erown  law^  A.D. 
yen  rapidly  brought  together,  from  the  coinageSy  or  Tarying 
difldoeures  of  those  who  had  the  wickedness  to  become  Us 
public  accusers,  all  the  colourable  incidents  they  could  col- 
lect, in  order  to  build  up  the  constructive  treason.  The  case 
was  managed  with  great  art.  Walcot  and  Rouse,  two  of  the 
Rye-house  conspirators,  were  first  brought  to  trial,  in  order 
that  their  conviction  for  the  meditated  assassination  of  the 
lung  might  cast  its  own  malignant  shadow  on  the  party 
who  was  next  arraigned.  This  desired  conriction  they  pro- 
cured, and  fixed  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  to  commence  on 
the  13th  of  July,  a  few  days  after.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiring  with  other  traitors  to  bring  the  king  to  death,  to 
raise  war  and  rebeUion  against  him,  and  to  massacre  hia 
subjects ;  and  as  a  means  to  effect  this,  with  determining  to 
seize  the  guards  and  the  person  of  his  majesty. 

With  a  serenity  that  excited  the  highest  admiration. 
Lord  Russell  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.^ 
Every  hardship  that  could  be  inflicted  by  angry  and  vin- 
dictive enemies,  the  steady  patriot  was  doomed  that  day 
to  bear.  Even  before  he  opened  his  lips  in  his  defence,  he 
was  treated  by  Sawyer,  the  attorney-general,  like  a  guilty 
Mon.  His  request  for  the  delay  of  a  few  hours,  till  his  wit- 
nesses might  arrive  in  town,  though  twice  pleaded  for  by  the 
chief  justice,  with  a  shew  of  compassion,  was  absdutdy 
negatived.  His  right  to  the  challenge  of  such  jurors  aa 
possessed  no  freehold,  was  questioned — was  impugned — was 
overruled.    The  death  of  his  friend.  Lord  Essex,  whom  he 

■  The  genius  of  Mr.  Hayter,  whose  imaginative  eye  lits  been  lUoiDiBirted 
aa  with  a  distinct  visioD  of  the  pomp  of  thai  ill-atarred  tiibansl  and  its  nal^ 
▼olent  assessors,  has  fiied  the  whole  impressive  scene  on  canvass,  for  the 
admiration  of  other  ages  as  well  as  of  our  own.  His  picture  of  tlit  TVial  b 
at  Wohum  Abbey. 
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D.  1683.  has  described  as  the  worthiest,  the  justest,  the  sinceresi  man, 
and  the  most  concerned  for  the  wel&re  of  the  public  that 
existed,  was  tortured  into  an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt, 
and  made — like  the  whole  laboured  structure  of  testimony 
founded  upon  the  frantic  scheme  of  Shaftsbury,  which  he  and 
Monmouth  had  actively  denounced — to  press  upon  him  with 
its  extraneous  and  cumulative  weight.  He  at  length  requested 
pens  and  an  amanuensis.  To  prevent  his  having  the  aid  of 
counsel,  Sawyer  said  he  might  employ  a  servant.  ^^  Any  of 
your  servants,*'  said  Pemberton,  ^'  shall  assist  in  writing  for 
you."  "  Tiro,"  said  the  generous  Jefiries, "  he  may  have  ttoof* 
**  My  wife,"  said  Lord  Russell,  the  heart  of  the  husband  and 
the  &ther  rising  to  his  tongue,  ^'  my  wife  is  here,  my  Lord, 
to  do  it !"  The  by-standers  turned,  and  saw  the  daughter 
of  the  most  virtuous  minister  whom  Charles  had  ever  pos- 
sessed or  disregarded,  take  her  station  at  the  table ;  and 
pity,  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  holy  reverence,  and  thrilling 
indignation,  touched  by  turns  the  soul  of  every  one  who  had 
a  heart  to  feel  for  his  country  or  himself,  for  wounded  virtue 
or  for  violated  freedom. 

The  charge  went  on;  the  witnesses  were  dexterously 
guided  to  their  mark.  They  did  their  spiriting  but  lamely, 
needing  frequently  the  prompter's  question.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  intention  to  lay  bare  the  vague,  the  ill*8U8tained 
asseverations,  or  untwist  the  implicated  threads  of  a  Wests 
or  a  Howard's  evidence.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouUe  to 
read  the  minutes  of  the  trial,  will  rise  well  satisfied  from  the 
perusal.  Amidst  the  mazy  collocations  of  incoherent  incidents, 
allegations,  and  discourses,  throughout  which  he  wanders,  he 
will  yet  perhaps  discern  a  few  traces  of  the  real  course  which 
the  patriot  and  his  party  were  l)cut  upon  pursuing  for  the 
salvation  of  their  country ;  as  the  hoary  atmosphere  which 
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presents  to  a  spectator  the  apparition  of  mock  suns  and  of  un-  A  J),  u 
real  shadows,  may  occasionally  open  and  give  glimpses  of  the 
real  luminary,  as  it  struggles  through  the  haze.  The  defence 
which  Lord  Russell  made  was  in  harmony  with  his  character, 
—  unambitious,  manly,  and  in  consistence  with  itself.  In  a 
few  lucid  and  pertinent  remarks,  he  touched  upon  all  the 
material  points  of  law  that  were  involved  in  the  evidence 
against  him.  His  own  inclination  would  have  led  him  to 
avow  the  part  he  had  actually  taken,  but  he  preferred  the 
safety  of  friends  whom  this  disclosure  might  have  compro- 
mised, to  his  own  effectual  vindication ;  and,  leaving  his 
honour  to  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  posterity,  he  contented 
himself  with  an  indignant  disavowal  of  the  treason  in  which 
it  was  the  object  of  his  enemies,  by  every  inference,  to  involve 
him.  By  inference  he  fell.  He  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
various  counts  of  the  indictment ;  but  it  needs  no  long  citation 
— no  anxious  statement  of  the  decisions  of  consentaneous 
historian?,  to  repudiate  the  verdict.  The  voice  of  truth  still 
speaks  in  the  language  of  that  parliament  which,  in  cancelling 
his  attainder,  has  declared,  *'  That  by  undue  and  illegal  return 
of  jurors,  having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  them, 
for  the  want  of  freehold,  and  by  partial  and  unjust  construc- 
tions of  law,  he  was  wrongfully  attainted  and  convicted." 

From  the  moment  of  his  being  cited  for  examination  before 
the  privy  council.  Lord  Russell  prepared  himself  for  death. 
Upon  entering  the  Tower,  he  said  to  his  gentleman-usher, 
Andrew  Taunton,  that  he  was  sworn  against,  and  that  they 
would  have  his  life.  When  Taunton  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  his  enemies, — "Yes,** 
said  Lord  Russell,  as  though  fully  sensible  of  the  "  mystery 
of  iniquity*'  which  was  now  at  work,  and  conscious  that  his 
warfare  had  Ix^n  waged,  not  only  against  **  wickedness  in 
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D.  1683.  high  places,"  but  ^*  against  principalities^  against  powers,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world," — **  Yes,"  he  ex- 
claimed emphatically,  *^  for  the  devil  is  broke  loose  !"  To  his 
wife  he  stated  his  entire  willingness  to  leave  the  world  ;  and 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  her,  full  of  high-minded  exhorta- 
tions, he  declared,  in  a  transport  of  admiration  at  the  heroism 
she  evinced,  "  that  he  was  at  that  moment  above  all  earthly 
things, — above  lieutenant,  constable,  or  king,  or  duke." 

When  not  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  trial,  or  seeing 
bis  friends,  he  devoted  his  hours  to  the  Scriptures.  And, 
during  the  week  that  elapsed  between  his  conviction  and 
execution,  his  mind,  by  a  constant  succession  of  religioos 
offices,  had  settled  into  so  happy  a  serenity,  as  to  manifisst  to 
Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  opened  himself  with  perfect  unre- 
serve, an  absolute  triumph  over  death.  The  whole  narrative, 
in  &ct,  which  that  divine  has  left  of  his  last  days,  is  fraught 
vrith  the  most  affecting  tokens  of  his  magnanimity  and  mild- 
ness, his  fortitude  and  resignation,  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
affection  to  his  family,  love  of  his  country,  and  piety  to  God. 
To  that  devoted  counsellor  he,  amongst  other  things,  con- 
fessedy  that  of  all  he  had  done,  both  in  his  public  and  private 
character,  for  many  years  past,  he  had  made  great  conscience, 
and  that  this  now  rewarded  him  with  so  deep  an  inward 
peace,  and  such  a  clear  assurance  of  Divine  acceptance,  as 
to  render  his  approaching  exit,  except  as  it  affected  others, 
scarcely  worth  a  thought. 

The  many  touching  and  sublime  proofs  which  he  thus 
exhibited  of  innocence  and  virtue,  rendered  the  anticipation 
of  his  loss  increasingly  bitter  to  his  family  and  friends.  The 
greatest  interest  was  made  by  them  for  a  reprieve  and  pardon. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  is  said  to  have  offered  60,000/.,  some 
say  1U0,UU0/.,  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  fixr  her  inter- 
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yention,  if  it  proved  successful ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  A.D.  i 
himself  wrote  to  the  king,  he  pathetically  assures  him,  that 
he  would  think  himself  happy  to  he  left  only  with  bread  and 
water,  so  that  the  life  of  so  endeared  a  son  were  spared  to 
him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Charles  would  have  relented 
to  these  and  similar  entreaties,  had  he  not  been  steeled  against 
forgiveness  by  his  inexorable  brotlier:  for  he  afterwards  de- 
clared to  Monmouth  that  he  had  been  inclined  to  save  him, 
but  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  execution,  in  order  to  keep 
well  with  the  Duke  of  York.  Even  with  this  consideration 
to  sustain  him,  he  appears  to  have  mistrusted  his  own  firm* 
ness,  when  he  forbade  the  admission  of  Lady  Russell  to  his 
presence,  lest  he  should  be  moved  by  her  distress.  And  it 
was  universally  remarked,  that  whilst  Charles  shrank  from 
all  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  duke  listened  to  all  that 
was  said  to  him  with  a  placid  equanimity,  which  but  too 
evidently  revealed  his  secret  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  by  Lady  Russell  that  the  most  unwearied  efibrts 
were  exerted.  As  a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  wife,  although 
by  nature,  by  tender  feeling,  and  unbounded  conjugal  affec- 
tion, pleading  with  the  most  forcible  accents  in  one  of  the 
gentlest  lK)soms  that  ever  thrilled  with  the  charities  of  life, 
she  was  rendered  doubly  accessible,  in  that  trying  hour,  to 
softness,  to  weakness,  to  overwhelming  sorrow, — yet,  whether 
inspired  by  the  crisis  with  more  than  the  wonted  energy  of 
virtue,  or  strengthened  by  Heaven  with  peculiar  fortitude,  in 
ortler  to  shew  to  other  ages  how  perfect  an  example  could  be 
furnished  of  the  sufficiency  of  its  high  and  holy  influences, 
to  elevate  and  to  sustain  the  mind  which  it  permits  to  be 
afflicte<l, — she  yielded  to  the  pangs  neither  of  nature,  feeling, 
nor  affection ;  but  maintaining  a  serene  composure  amidst  all 
that  she  endured,  made  her  own  triumph  over  the  sympathiee 
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D.  1685.  of  life  equal  to  the  conquest  of  her  lord  over  the  terrors  of  the 
grave.  She  forgot  her  softness  to  encourage  his  enduranoe, 
her  tenderness  to  establish  his  composure,  and  her  unutter^ 
able  sorrow  to  quicken  his  devotion.  She  had  been  before 
his  trial  as  usefully  active  as  the  merest  lawyer  could  have 
been  in  furnishing  or  procuring  him  information,  counsel, 
and  legal  knowledge,  for  conducting  his  defence;  and  she 
now  applied  herself  with  an  untiring  industry  in  making 
every  intercession  to  friendship  or  power  that  she  could 
make  without  derogating  from  her  self-respect.  Apprised  at 
length  that  a  formal  petition  was  the  only  means  of  access 
open  for  her,  she  earnestly  besought  her  husband  to  send 
petitions  to  the  king  and  duke.  He,  although  entertaining 
no  hope  of  success  from  such  expedients,  and  irequently 
expressing  a  strong  desire  that  she  would  *^  give  over  thus 
beating  every  bush,"  yielded  to  her  importunity,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  hereafter  be  some  consolation  to  her  to 
reflect  that  she  had  not  omitted  any  means  of  averting  from 
herself  and  her  children  so  heavy  a  calamity.  The  petitions 
were  accordingly  sent,  but  they  had  small  effect.  The  king 
was  then  reminded  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  whilst  the 
pardon  of  Lord  Russell  would  lay  an  eternal  obligation  on 
a  great  and  numerous  family,  the  taking  of  his  life  oould 
never  be  forgiven ;  and  that  some  regard  at  least  was  due 
to  the  daughter  and  children  of  his  faithful  minister  South- 
ampton. Charles  is  stated  to  have  admitted  the  full  force 
of  this  plea,  but  refused  to  revoke  the  fatal  sentence. 

It  was  still,  however,  believed,  by  the  more  sanguine 
of  Ix>rd  Russeirs  friends,  that  the  king  might  ultimately 
yield,  if  his  lordship  would  own  an  opinion,  that  forcible 
resistance  to  the  sovereign  was  in  all  cases  unjustifiable; 
and  when,  by  some  misunderstanding  of  his  sentimmts,  the 
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was  told  that  he  had  aweiited  to  this  view,  he  was  AJ>. 
more  moved  than  with  any  other  thing  that  had  been  nidged. 
Bnt  although  Lord  Russell  repeatedly  expressed  to  Burnet 
his  willingness  to  be  convineed,  no  argument  whieh  either 
he  or  Tillotson  adduced,  could  shake,  or  even  stir  the  con- 
scientious firmness  of  his  thou^ts  upon  this  topic ;  and  he 
accordingly  left  behind  him  upon  record,  in  temperate  but 
strong  expressions,  his  dissent  from  that  fiivourite  doctrine 
of  ambitious  courtiers  and  despotic  princes. 

The  day  before  his  death  was  ispent  by  Lord  Russell 
principally  in  devotion.  He  received  the  sacrament  from 
Tillotson ;  he  heard  two  short  sermons  from  Burnet  with 
great  attention,  and  was  engaged  in  intimate  conversation 
with  him  till  towards  evening ;  in  the  course  of  whieh  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  a  full  calm  in  his  mind,  no  palpi- 
tation at  heart,  nor  tremUing  at  the  thoughts  of  death ; 
but  that  he  was  much  concerned  at  the  doud  that  seemed 
to  hang  over  his  country,  though  he  hoped  his  death  would 
do  more  service  to  the  nation  than  his  life  ever  could  have 
done.  When  this  interview  was  over,  he  received  the  visits 
of  a  few  other  of  his  friends,  and  with  gpreat  constancy  of 
temper  took  his  last  leave  of  them,  and  of  his  innocent  young 
children.  His  lady  stayed,  at  his  desire,  to  partake  with  him 
of  his  last  earthly  meal ;  during  which  he  cheerfully  con- 
versed on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  future  wdfare 
of  his  family,  and  on  the  memorable  words  of  dying  men ; 
not  taking  the  impression  of  her's  and  others*  sorrow*  bat 
rather  setting  upon  thdr  grief  the  seal  of  his  own  sereneness. 
His  wife  was  at  length  lefk  alone  with  him ;  she  too  arose  to 
go,  in  an  agony  of  spirit,  but  perfectly  composed  and  calm, 
controlling  her  own  emotion  that  he  might  retain  the  masteiy 
of  his.     He  tenderly  kissed  her;  he  for  the  last  time 
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.D.  1689.  braced  her ;  and  gazed  after  her  as  she  departed,  with  a 
feeling  that  condensed  into  that  one  moment  the  emotions, 
the  trials,  and  the  griefs  of  years.  Under  the  rebonnd  that 
succeeded  this  dreaded  and  desolate  farewell,  a  less  steady 
and  well-regulated  heart  had  been  convulsed  or  broken.  But 
he,  when  the  doors  of  his  earthly  prison-house  had  closed  oo 
her  angelic  presence, — upheld  by  the  prospect  of  a  re-union 
in  happier  mansions,  ''  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling," turned  only  to  Dr.  Burnet,  by  whom  he  was  now 
rejoined ;  and  every  regret  being  swallowed  up  in  the  fulness 
of  this  hope,  and  in  admiration  of  her  incomparable  excel- 
lencies, he  exclaimed,  ''  The  bitterness  of  death  is  over!" 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  scenes  like 
these.  Truth,  patriotism,  and  freedom,  have  their  martyrs, 
as  well  as  Christianity.  The  tears  of  all  were  commingled 
ibr  Lord  Russell.  On  the  following  morning  the  metropolis 
sent  forth  its  multitudes,  to  gaze,  to  sorrow,  or  to  glow  over 
the  contemplation  of  a  memorable  and  a  mournful  sight. 
To  the  citizens  that  kept  aloof  it  was  a  dreary  intenrml. 
But  before  the  bells  had  tolled  eleven,  the  populace  was  seen 
returning :  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  great  and  good  Lord 
Russell  had  paid  its  debt  to  vengeance ;  and  that  which  was 
impassive  and  immortal,  it  is  consoling  to  believe,  had  passed 
into  the  skies,  ^*  admitted,"  in  the  closing  language  of  his 
address,  delivered  to  the  sheriffs  on  the  scaffold,  **  into  die 
fdlowship  of  angels  and  of  saints,  in  that  blessed  inheritance 
purchased  for  him  by  his  most  merciful  Redeemer,'*  into 
whose  hands  he  commended  his  departing  spirit. 

His  demeanour  on  the  day  of  execution  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  that  which  had  previously  distinguished  him. 
Once  only,  on  his  way  to  the  scafibld,  when  he  looked 
towards  Southampton  house,  where  he  had  qpent  so  many 
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happy  hours,  a  tear  inroluiitarily  started  to  his  eye,  whieh  A«D. 
he  quickly  wiped  away.  It  is  said  that  the  Doke  ot  York 
had  proposed  that  his  execution  should  take  place  faefaie 
the  very  windows  of  that  mansion ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  personal  history  of  the  man  who  could  witness,  un- 
moved,  the  frequent  infliction  of  the  torture,  and  the  shame* 
less  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Lisle,  to  forbid  our 
belief  of  such  an  incident.  But  no  feelings  of  reeentmoit, 
hardly  as  he  had  been  used,  mingled  with  Lord  Russeirs  last 
emotions.  He  declared  that  he  died  in  charity  with  all  the 
world ;  sent  an  earnest  commission  to  one  friend  in  parti- 
cular, against  all  revenge  for  what  had  been  inflicted  on 
him ;  and  after  winding  up  his  watch,  and  bidding  a  fore* 
well  to  time — after  professing  his  own  innocence  of  any  plot 
against  either  the  king's  life  or  government,  and  praying 
for  the  union  of  all  Protestants  and  the  oontinuanoe  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  **  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endured,'' 
he  devoutly  and  peaceftilly  welcomed  that  etemitj  into  whose 
radiant  cycle  his  spirit  was  soon  gathered. 

There  is  a  life  in  the  principles  of  freedom  which  the  aie 
of  the  executioner  does  not,  for  it  cannot,  touch.  The  eoort 
gained  nothing  by  the  murder  of  Lord  Russell  but  a  very 
few  years  of  unrestrained  opfuression.  Even  before  that  blow 
was  struck,  the  credit  of  the  plot  and  its  witnesses  was 
greatly  shaken :  the  dying  asseverations  of  Waleot  gave  foree 
to  the  public  susfncions ;  and  the  legacy  which  Lord  RosseD 
bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  in  the  address  explanatory  of 
his  public  conduct,  deepened  yet  more  the  prevalent  imprea* 
sion  of  the  iniquity  that  had  been  oommittsd  und«r  form  of 
law.  Within  the  brilliant  circle  ct  his  flatterers,  aad  in  the 
moment  of  his  sated  triumph,  the  Doke  of  York  found  him- 
self liaunted  by  the  reputation  of  his  victim,  and  was  both 
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3. 1683.  disappointed  and  irritated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  visitant. 
For  when  Burnet,  upon  the  false  suspicion  of  having  written 
that  address,  was  cited  before  the  privy  council,  and  by  the 
king's  command  read  the  narrative  which  he  had  drawn  up 
of  the  last  days  of  our  illustrious  patriot,  the  duke  seemed  to 
r^ard  it  as  a  studied  insult  on  himseli,  and  gave  the  doctor 
such  public  proofs  of  his  resentment,  that  he  soon  after 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  England. 

The  cloud  thus  rested  for  the  present  on  the  tabernacle 
of  the  nation's  liberty.  The  march  of  her  army,  though  by 
no  means  terminated,  was  impeded  by  this  great  event,  iu 
the  political  wilderness.  Iu  the  hour  of  darkness  that  over* 
shadowed  now  the  land,  Tory  principles  flourished  for  awhile 
unchecked,  under  their  worst  and  most  forbidding  aspect; 
their  partisans  alleging  that  the  discovery  of  the  late  **  exe- 
crable plot  against  the  Lord's  anointed,"  had  decided  the 
argument  between  prerogative  and  subjection,  and  had  shewn 
the  strict  necessity  of  an  obedience  purely  passive.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  the  first  public  body  that  cheered  on 
this  new  crusade  of  James.  On  the  very  day  of  Ix>rd  Rus- 
sell's execution,  July  21,  1683,  they  passed  in  convocation^ 
and  presented  to  the  king,  their  formal  judgment  and  decree 
against  twenty-seven  proix>siti()ns  collected  out  of  the  works 
of  Buchanan,  Julian  Johnson,  Owen,  Baxter,  Milton,  and 
others  hostile  to  their  dogma,  ^'  false  propositions,  damnable 
doctrines,"  as  they  called  them,  ''  impious,  seditious ;  most 
of  them  heretical  and  blasphemous;  infamous  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  destructive  to  all  government,  both  in  church 
and  state  :"^  and  they  condemned,  at  the  same  time,  thft 
books  whence  the  sentiments  were  taken  to  be  burnt  in  the 
public  court  of  the  schools.  Encouraged  by  the 
*  They  are  given  in  Loid  Somen*  Tracts,  vol.  viii.  p.  421. 
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thunders  of  this  portion  of  the  English  church,  and  doubtlesB  A.D. 
hailing  in  them  its  approximation  to  the  principles  and 
temper  of  his  own,  James  looked  back  for  a  moment  with 
complacency  on  that  one  champion  of  Freedom  whose  de- 
struction he  had  sealed ;  and  then  fearlessly  proceeded  *'  to 
wage  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed." 

Charles  did  not  live  to  witness  many  of  his  brother's  sub- 
sequent achievements,  dying  on  the  2d  of  February,  1686. 
But,  short  as  was  the  intervening  period,  the  annals  of  hiB 
rule  were  stained  by  numerous  other  executions ;  amongst 
which,  those  of  the  high-spirited  and  noble  Jarviswood,  the 
tortured  Carstairs,  and  the  unconquerable  Sidney,  have  ever 
been  marked  out  for  peculiar  execration.  A  few  of  their 
proscribed  and  doomed  compatriots  were,  however,  happy  in 
escaping  the  whole  terrible  array  of  tyranny — the  inquisi- 
tiou,  the  torture,  and  the  axe ;  and  of  this  little  phalanx 
were  the  Lords  Hampden,  Melville,  and  London,  and  the 
good  Sir  Patrick  Hume — the  last,  Lord  Russeirs  relative^ 
and  endeared  to  our  remembrance  by  the  touching  and  ro- 
mantic narrative  of  his  esca{)e  from  the  ''  authorised  assas- 
sins;'' by  the  devoted  attendance  on  him  in  the  vault  by 
his  heroic  daughter ;  ^  and  the  consistent  part  which  he  con- 
tinued still  to  take,  till  the  Revolution  restored  him  with 
honour  to  liis  country,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Marchmont. 

"  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  *'  fell  Russell  and  Sidney,  two 
names  that  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  for  ever  dear  to  every 
English  heart.  When  their  memory  shall  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  respect  and  veneration,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy to  foretell  that  English  liberty  will  be  fast  approaching 
to  its  final  consummation.  Their  deportment  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  knew  themselves  to  be 

'  See  the  Account  in  the  Appendix  to  *<  Rose's  Obsenrations  on  Fox*t 
James  tlic  Second/*  given  by  Sir  Patrick's  grand-daughter,  the  Lady  Murray. 
Also,  EJin.  Rev.  vol.  xir.  p.  SOT. 
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D.  1683k  suffering,  not  for  their  crimes,  but  for  their  virtnes.  In 
courage  they  were  equal ;  but  the  fortitude  of  Russell,  who 
was  connected  with  the  world  by  private  and  domestic  ties, 
which  Sidney  had  not,  was  put  to  the  severer  trial ;  and  the 
story  of  the  last  days  of  this  excellent  man's  life,  fills  the 
mind  with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  admiration, 
that  I  know  not  any  scene  in  history  that  more  powerfully 
excites  our  sympathy,  or  goes  more  directly  to  the  heart."^ 

The  general  character  of  Lord  Russell  may  perhaps  be 
sufficiently  gathered  from  these  imperfect  pages ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  referring  the  reader  to  that  brief  delinea- 
tion of  it,  which  has  been  drawn  with  equal  discrimination 
and  truth  by  his  descendant,  whose  great  ambition  it  has 
been,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering  public  life,  by 
measures  long,  laboriously,  and  at  length  successfully  pur- 
sued, to  place  every  class  of  the  British  nation  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  those  civil  and  religious  rights,  for  which  his 
illustrious  ancestor  so  nobly,  but  ineffectually  struggled.' 

Over  the  sorrows  of  Lady  Russell  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
it  is  the  duty  of  decorous  reverence  to  draw  the  veil.  Early 
in  the  month  of  Aup^ust,  the  former  left  her  dreary  home 
in  London,  and,  with  her  three  orphan  children,  too  young 
yet  to  know  the  greatness  of  their  loss,  took  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Wobum  Abbey,  with  the  earl  and  countess.  Her 
friends  were  all  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  comfort  and 
console  her ;  and  the  following  unpublished  letters  are  not 
without  their  interest  at  this  joyless  period  of  her  story. 

Mil.  Coxr  TO  Lady  Russell. 

I/>iidon,  Oct.  23, 1683. 
Madam, — The  honour  of  your  ladyship's  of  the  18th  instant, 
I  received  the  20th,  wherein  every  line  speaks  that  faithful  and 
most  deep  and  endeared  impression  which  has  been  upon  your 

'  Foi's  James  H.  p.  50.     *  Life  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  T.ii.  p.lOS. 
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soul,  and  will  ever  remain,  of  that  saint  whom  God  has  taken  from  AJ>. : 
this  tumultuary  world  into  his  blessed  mansions.  It  is  not  for  any 
man  to  prescribe  to  your  ladyship  the  bounds  and  limits  of  your 
sorrow.  But  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  the  duty  of  every  worthy 
man  who  knew  that  incomparable  lord,  to  present  to  himself,  and 
as  much  as  possible  to  others,  the  lively  image  of  his  true  worth 
and  excellency.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  common  measures  in  his 
lifetime,  his  last  scene,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  had  been 
less  conspicuous,  and  taken  up  less  room  in  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men.  But  God  first  enlightened  and  instructed  him  ;  gave  his 
lordship  and  your  honourable  self  a  happy  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  of  the  clearest 
and  most  judicious  part  of  your  lives,  and  at  last  called  you  both 
out  to  act  that  great  part  in  which  he,  as  to  this  world,  concluded; 
leaving  to  your  ladyship  the  monumental  part  of  tliis  great  and 
heroic  action  upon  earth,  so  long  as  God  shall  continue  you  here; 
whilst  he  is  in  the  possession  of  that  immortal  glory  which  Giod 
had  long  (especially  during  all  the  time  of  your  mutual  enjoyment) 
been  preparing  him  for — and  why  should  I  not  say,  been  preparing 
your  ladyship  no  less  ?  Every  good  and  serious  discourse  you  had 
together,  every  time  you  spoke  or  read,  or  prayed  together,  con- 
tributed toward  the  fitting  of  you  both  for  what  was,  once  for  all, 
to  be  performed  in  the  running  and  accomplishing  of  that  gpreat 
race,  which  he  has  happily  concluded  ;  and  which  you  remain  to 
perfect  and  complete  in  your  person,  by  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
this  great  solemnity.  Rejoice  now  that  you  have  been  found 
worthy  to  draw  Christ's  yoke  with  such  a  yoke-fellow ;  and  to 
have  tliat  crown  of  thorns  which  he  wore,  and  has  now  laid  down, 
to  be  set  upon  your  head  and  worn  by  you,  whilst  he  has  received 
his  crown,  glorious  and  immortal. 

In  all  humility  I  remain,  madam,  your  ladyship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  Thomas  Coxe.* 

Dr.  Bates  to  Lady  Russell. 

London,  Feb.  2, 168). 
Madam, —  I  had  some  hopes  that,  after  such  an  interval  of 
time,  your  spirit  had  recovered  some  strength  to  resist  the  violence 

'  Devonshire  MSS. 
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)•  1684.  of  your  sorrow ;  but  I  perceive  you  are  still  very  disconsolate. 
Tis  true  your  loss  was  so  great,  a^d  your  sorrow  is  so  just,  that 
to  attempt  the  assua^ng  it  by  mere  human  considerations  would 
be  in  vain ;  but  'tis  not  above  the  remedy  which  the  word  of  God 
offers  to  you.  Methinks  God  speaks  to  your  afflicted  spirit,  with 
a  little  variation,  in  the  words  of  Elkanah  to  his  distressed  consort, 
**  Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  husbands  V*  The  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  exasperate  your  sorrow,  may,  by  Divine  grace, 
be  a  happy  advantage  to  declare  your  more  entire  and  resigned 
submission  to  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  God.  Consider — ^was  it  not. 
Madam,  your  most  ardent  desire  for  your  dear  lord  and  yourself, 
that  you  might,  at  the  end  of  this  short  life,  obtain  and  enjoy 
together  the  heavenly  glory  ? — you  have  this  consolation,  that  half 
of  your  desire  is  accomplished.  Your  dearest  part  has  fought  the 
good  fight,  has  overcome  the  last  enemy,  and  is  crowned  ;  and 
can  you  be  so  afflicted  for  your  absence  from  him  as  not  to  rejoice 
more  in  his  felicity  ?  I  know  that  you,  who  so  perfectly  loved  him, 
cannot  cherish  such  a  low  affection,  to  be  more  concerned  for  your 
own  temporal  interest  than  to  be  pleased  with  the  belief  of  his 
ererlasting  happiness.  I  have  in  my  thoughts  often  applied  to 
your  ladyship  the  verses  of  our  divine  poet, — 

"  The  most  of  me  to  heaven  is  fled ; 
My  joys  are  all  packed  up  and  gone. 
And  for  their  old  acquaintance  plead." 

There,  Madam,  let  your  conversation  be;  let  your  most  serious 
thoughts,  earnest  affections,  and  the  tendency  of  your  life,  be  for 
heaven,  where  you  will  be  united  to  your  most  dear  husband,  by  a 
love  infinitely  more  pure  and  noble  than  that  which  warmed  yoar 
breast  here.  I  most  heartily  recommend  you  and  your  relatives 
to  the  Divine  mercy,  and  am.  Madam,  your  roost  humble  and 
obedient  servant,  William  Bates.^ 

Tlie  published  letters  of  Lady  Russell,  in  reply  to  these 
or  similar  condolences  of  her  friends, — which  exhibit  so  bright 
a  picture  of  piety  and  resignation  struggling  with  the  im- 
pulses of  uualterable  sorrow,  present  us  at  every  page  with 

*  IWdford  Papera. 
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some  new  feature  of  her  character — some  fresh  insight  into  a.D. 
the  hidden  treasures  of  her  heart.  In  them  she  has  run 
through  all  the  notes  of  wo ;  and  graced  them  in  her  coarse 
with  so  many  exquisite  touches  of  inspired  devotion,  and 
assenting  faith,  and  fervent  love,  and  anticipated  rapture,  as 
to  draw  seraphic  sweetness  from  them  all.  They  are  eloquent 
with  truth ;  they  are  instinct  with  wisdom  and  instruction : 
fi>r  every  mood  of  her  afflicted  spirit,  however  fondly  cherished^ 
or  however  long  sustained,  is  made  by  her  at  length  sub- 
servient to  duty.  It  is  under  the  exercise  and  influence  of 
this  regulating  principle,  that  we  so  often  see  in  them  her 
anguish  softening  into  a  mild  melancholy,  her  distractiooi 
calmed  into  composure,  her  self-aggravating  thoughts  and 
harrowing  reflections  melting  into  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  past  and  present  blessings,  her  heaviest  complaints  sub- 
siding into  the  deepest  adoration,  and  her  darkest  doubts 
becoming  radiant  with  the  lights  of  immortality.  By  degreai 
our  sympathy  with  the  suflerer  is  lost  in  the  kindling  ani- 
mation of  the  saint ;  but  after  breathing  with  her  for  a  while 
the  sacred  airs  of  heaven,  we  find  ourselves  tracing  at  her  side 
again  the  unforgotten  wilds  of  earth, — revisiting  each  haunt 
of  former  joy  and  comfort,  where  she  had  seen,  or  smiled^ 
or  talked  with  her  endeared  companion,  —  until  some  fresh 
appeal  of  faith,  or  claim  of  duty  from  the  living,  cidls  her 
hastily  away  from  that  charmed  dreaming  of  the  dead. 

Next  to  the  duty  of  an  unmurmuring  acquiescence  in  the 
dispensations  of  unerring  Wisdom,  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  Lady  Russell,  in  overcoming  the  stupor  of  vain  sorrow, 
was  furnished  by  the  responsibilities  devolved  on  her  by  the 
condition  of  her  orphan  children.  Her  son,  Wriotheslej, 
was  an  infant  scarcely  three  years  old ;  but  her  daughters, 
now  at  the  age  of  nine  and  seven,  with  minds  not  altogether 
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K 1664.  unconscious  of  their  recent  depriyation,  inquisitive  for  know- 
ledge, and  ready  to  obey  every  impulse  that  might  be  given 
them,  presented  claims  to  her  care  to  which  her  boeom 
tremblingly  responded.  Her  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
memory  of  her  lost  husband  heightened  the  sacredness  of  this 
engagement;  and  she  formed  the  resolution,  not  merely  of 
superintending,  but  of  conducting  their  education.  To  this 
new  object  she  devoted  herself  with  successful  assiduity;  and 
in  this  occupation,  relieved  only  by  the  occasional  pleasure 
which  the  pursuit  awakened,  her  melancholy  hours  crept  on. 
To  soothe,  also,  and  support  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  his  trial, 
her  active  tenderness  was  frequently  exerted ;  and  this,  in 
May  1684,  was  more  than  ever  called  for,  by  the  additional 
affliction  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lady  Bedford. 

The  health  of  this  amiable  lady  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered  :  from  the  moment  of  Lord  Russell's 
tragic  death  it  visibly  declined ;  and  in  musings  on  his  manly 
virtues,  and  her  own  irreparable  loss,  she  pined  silently  away, 
like  anotlier  Anticlea,  whose  moving  complaints  may  so 
forcibly  illustrate  her  own.^  Yet  her  death  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  another  incident  of  striking  pathos — the 
accidental  sight,  in  a  window  of  the  earFs  study,  of  a  pamphlet 
commenting  on  her  mother's  guilt,  of  which  she  is  stated  to 
have  been  till  then  mercifully  kept  in  ignorance.  The  pang 
of  this  disclosure  was  too  great  for  her  enfeebled  frame  to 
bear;  and,  in  the  recoil  of  concentrated  feeling,  the  chord  of 

'  For  thee,  my  son,  I  wept  my  life  away  ; 
Nur  came  my  fate  by  lingering  pains  and  slow, 
Nor  bent  the  silrer-shaAed  queen  her  bow; 
No  dire  disease  bereaved  me  of  my  breath, — 
Thou,  tliou,  my  son,  ^-ert  my  disease  and  death ; 
Tnkiudly  with  my  love  my  son  conspired— 
In  thee  I  lived,  for  absent  thee  expired.-^t%Hr3f,  book  xi. 
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life  gave  way.  She  was  found  senseless  by  her  attendants.  A«D. 
with  the  open  page  before  her ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  Lady 
Russell's  letters  favours  the  supposition,  that  if  her  gentle 
spirit  had  been  strengthened  to  survive  the  shock,  it  would 
have  been  only  purchased  by  the  wreck  of  reason.  She  was 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Chenies;  and  Lady  Russell 
attended  the  funeral  procession,  having  an  irresistible  desire 
to  visit  the  spot  where  her  husband's  relics  were  dejiosited. 
Her  sensations  on  the  visit,  the  value  of  her  affectionate  atten- 
tions to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  Christian  fortitude  with 
which  the  latter  bore  his  trials,  may  be  aptly  gathered  from 
the  following  unpublished  correspondence. 

Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam. 

Woburn  Abbey,  May  24,  1684. 
Let  this,  good  doctor,  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  excellent 
letter,  writ  tlie  7th  of  this  month.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  occasion 
of  profiting,  as  I  hope  to  do,  from  your  iiistructions  in  it,  in  the  time 
I  expect  to  spend  at  Stratton ;  that  journey  being  delayed  first  by 
the  lawyers,  and  next,  which  would  alone  have  done  it,  by  the 
death  of  Lady  Bedford.  I  could  not  choose  to  leave  a  good  man 
that  has  been  and  is  so  very  tender  to  me,  under  a  new  oppres- 
sion of  sorrow.  He  is  a  stronger  Christian,  and  therefore  does  his 
duty  in  all  trials  better  than  I  can  do ;  yet,  sure  I  may  maintain 
there  is  no  comparison  in  our  losses.  Though  it  is,  I  can  easily 
believe,  difficult  parting  from  a  friend  one  has  lived  easily  with 
near  fifty  years ;  yet,  when  it  falls  away,  like  ripe  fruit  that  must  be 
gathered,  or  if  it  remain  hanging  some  time  longer  must  become 
insignificant,  surely  it  wants  the  aggravations  of  mine  ever-to-be- 
lamented  calamity.  But  I  must  not,  you  tell  me,  give  way,  or 
too  much  time,  to  muse,  or  rather  be  astonished  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  say,  and  I  truly  think  do  say  sincerely,  God's  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ;  but  the  interruption  I 
find  is,  was  this  his  determination  ?  had  we  not  a  free  choice  ? — yes, 
sure  we  had  ;  but  'tis  as  sure  he  permitted  it — and  there  I  must  rest, 
and  meekly  submit  to  this  most  heavy  dispensation.     I  do  confess 
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D.  1684.  and  fear  I  have  not  thankfulness  enough  for  the  blessings  I  have 
yet  remaining,  as  if  I  could  relish  nothing  here  without  that  sharer 
of  my  joys  and  sorrows ;  but  I  pray  I  may,  and  in  God's  own  time 
shall,  be  heard  :  he  will  not  suffer  the  eye  that  waits  on  him  to  ^1, 
and  **  though  he  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him." 

My  Lady  Gainsborough  tells  me  they  are  all  to  be  at  AndoTcr 
this  month ;  and  I  hear  my  Lady  Northampton  and  Dursley  go ; 
she  must  contrive  mightily  to  lodge  them  all.  We  have  it  as  news, 
that  my  nephew  and  Miss  Worsley  will  make  a  match ;  I  shall  not 
wonder  if  he  likes  her,  for  she  is  a  fine  girl  truly.  I  have  not  fixed 
my  time  yet,  being  once  unfixed ;  yet  I  have  fed  my  fancy  with  seeing 
that  place  (Stratton),  and  believe  I  should  be  the  easier  after  it. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  another  lately,  with  those  who 
performed  the  last  solemnity  to  their  dead  mother,  which  I  had  as 
much  bent  my  thoughts  upon,  though  I  concealed  them  till  just  as  I 
went  to  do  it,  which  was  about  a  week  before  I  did.  I  told  Lord 
Bedford  my  resolve,  but  as  one  I  could  not  be  diverted  from  ;  that 
I  had  ever  intended  it  my  first  visit ;  so,  designing  for  Stratton  the 
week  after,  I  went  this  a  few  days  before  it.  I  think  in  two  days 
after  I  had  told,  and  afflicted  him  with  the  thought  I  would  do  it^ 
she  (the  countess)  grew  worse  ;  so,  foreseeing  what  would  happen, 
I  deferred  it ;  but  I  have  accomplished  it,  and  am  not  the  worte, 
having  satisfied  my  longing  mind,  and  that  is  a  little  ease  —  such 
degrees  as  I  must  look  for.  I  had  some  business  there ;  for  that  to 
me  precious  and  delicious  friend  desired  I  would  make  a  little 
monumcnt^for  us;  and  1  had  never  seen  the  place, — had  set  a  day 
to  see  it  with  him  not  three  months  before  he  was  carried  thither, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  boy*s  illness.  I  must  conclude  abruplljf 
or  not  at  all,  while  1  have  paper  to  write  on;  but  I  will  use  no  more 
of  this  than  to  sign  myself  your  sad  but  shicere  friend, 

R.  Russell.* 

Richard  Baxter  to  Rev.  J.  Thornton. 

May  27, 1684. 

I  received  yours,  with  the  expressions  of  my  Lord  of  Bedford's 
kindness,  for  which,  I  pray  you,  return  him  my  humble  thanks. 

1  Devonshire  Papt*n. 
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I  understand  that,  since  then,  God  has  taken  away  his  lady.  If  the  A.D.  1 
everlasting  habitations  were  not  better  than  this  wicked,  miserable 
world,  who  could  forbear  wishing  that  he  had  never  been  bom? 
But  with  this  flesh,  the  faithful  lay  by  their  imperfections ;  and, 
bad  as  we  are,  there  is  so  much  pleasure  in  the  entire  love  and 
society  of  good  men  on  earth,  that  a  little  tells  us  what  it  will  be  to 
live  with  perfectly  loving  saints  in  the  perfected  heavenly  church 
for  ever.  If  wc  had  a  world  of  men  on  earth  as  good  as  some  of 
my  acquaintance  are  in  sincere  love,  humility,  and  good  works, 
I  doubt  it  would  make  us  loath  to  die,  and  ready  to  say  with  Peter, 
**  It  is  good  to  be  here."  And  if  all  the  whole  world  were  as  bad 
as  the  malicious  serpent's  seed,  it  would  tempt  us  to  think  that  man 
was  never  made  for  any  better.  But  (for  all  our  weakness)  the 
conspicuous  difference  between  the  holy  and  the  serpent's  seed 
doth  greatly  tend  to  confirm  our  faith  that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a 
hell,  when  we  see  them  both  begun  on  earth.  And  now  the  wolvish 
part  doth  drive  us  from  thinking  of  a  rest  on  earth,  while  the  sancti- 
fied part  dotli  but  tell  us  how  much  better  company  we  shall  have 
above.  O  that  we  had  more  of  a  holy  love  to  God  and  one  another 
on  earth,  that  it  might  be  a  foretaste  and  notice  to  us  (more  than 
hearsay)  what  we  shall  be  and  have  in  heaven.  What  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  sun  are  to  us  on  earth,  that  God,  by  communi- 
cated knowledge  and  love,  will  be  to  all  that  dwell  with  him.  Light, 
lx)ve,  and  Joy,  are  not  mere  accidents  of  heaven,  but  its  very  essence. 

0  that  we  did  more  study  heaven,  as  it  is  Lore.'  Every  saint  there 
will  love  us  better  than  husband,  or  wife,  or  the  dearest  friend  on 
earth  did  ever  love  each  other;  and  the  whole  society  is  but  one 
love  and  Joy,  by  the  union  of  many.  And  Christ  will  love  us  more 
than  they  ;  and  then  we  shall  sweetlier  understand  that  word  (which 

1  value  above  any  word  in  the  Bible  or  world),  **  God  is  Love; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.*' 
To  dwell  in  heaven  is  to  dwell  in  perfect  love ;  and  they  are  the 
best  on  earth  who  are  the  likest  to  that  state. 

I  pray  thank  my  lord  for  his  great  liberality.  Pardon  this 
tediousness,  and  present  my  service  to  my  lord,  and  to  the  Lady 
Russell.     1  rest  your  unworthy  brother,  hasting  homeward, 

Richard  Baxter.* 
*  Bedford  Papers. 

VOL.  II.  r 
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.  1684.  Tolerant  in  all  his  opinions,  knowing  no  party  in  religion, 
but  preserving  a  sincere  esteem  for  the  good  and  great  of  all 
professions,  the  hardships  to  which  the  persecuted  Non-con- 
formists were  now  more  than  ever  subjected,  attracted  the 
earl's  sympathy  ;  and  he  nobly  stood  forth  as  the  protector  of 
many  of  their  ministers,  whilst  his  private  papers  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  great  generosity  with  which  he  relieved  their  tem- 
poral distresses.  Isaac  Ambrose,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  states 
of  the  earl,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  declare,  that  *'  he 
considered  the  prayers  of  God's  ministers  as  the  best  walls 
around  his  mansion."  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  find,  that 
Lady  Russell  had  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  views; 
for,  whilst  expressing  to  one  who  had  recommended  her  a 
chaplain,  her  decided  preference  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  containing  in  it  the  best  offices  and  services  that  could  any 
where,  she  thought,  be  found,  she  declares,  with  an  honour- 
able jealousy  for  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  that  "  she 
should  desire  one  so  moderate  as  not  to  be  impatient  and 
passionate  against  such  as  would  not  think  so  too;  but  of 
such  a  temper  as  to  be  able  to  converse  peaceably  with  such 
as  might  have  freedom  in  her  family,  though  not  themselves 
of  that  belief,  without  giving  them  offence  ;*'  and  this  she 
considers  **  the  best  way  of  gaining  the  good  and  virtuous  to 
her  own  opinion  on  religious  truth." 

Into  the  farther  particulars  of  their  personal  history  for 
the  next  few  years,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter.  The 
fluctuations  of  Lady  RusselVs  lacerated  feelings,  with  the 
family  incidents  that  most  interested  or  affected  her,  are  suffi- 
ciently depicted  in  her  letters ;  whilst  the  admirable  qualities 
which,  like  the  sweetness  drawn  from  the  pressure  of  the 
myrtle,  she  displayed  at  this  period  of  her  adversity,  in  every 
strait  of  her  affairs,  have  met  with  an  appropriate  oommen- 
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tator  in  MitB  Beirj.  She  had  oeeanonally  to  moam  the  Vm  A.D 
of  other  rdatives  and  friends,  whose  memorj  the  emhalmed 
with  her  **  melodious  tears  ;'*  and  many  of  the  puhlie  ooenr* 
rences — the  fatal  expedition  of  the  Duke  ot  Monmoath'— the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamere — the  enormons  fines  inflicted  on  the 
patriotic  Earl  of  Devonshire — and  the  general  sabferrion 
that  seemed  ready  to  orerwhehn  the  remainiiy  libertiei  and 
the  religion  of  her  conntry,  niflicted  fresh  wounds  in  her 
bosom,  or  caused  her  former  immedicable  one  to  bleed 
afresh.  The  progress  <^  James's  tyranny  was  watched  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  if  possible,  with  a  yet  more  amdons  ialereit. 
After  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  and  Rochester's  dismissal  team 
the  ministry,  it  was  obvious  that  some  momentous  criris  was 
approaching ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptian  darknev 
that  prevailed,  the  earl  and  his  party  derived  hope  frimi  the 
almost  universal  dissstisfiiction  whidi  his  Irigotry  ezdted,  aad 
looked  stead&stly  to  Holland  till  they  saw  themomii^  break. 
In  Februaiy  1687,  M«  Dyekvelt  was  sent  by  that  eoint 
on  a  special  embassy  to  England,  with  secret  instnictiotts  to 
unite  the  heads  of  parties  there,  and  otherwise  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  regeneration  ot  the  national  interests.  On  tKe 
24th  of  March,  he  honoured  the  Eail  of  Bedfiwd  and  Lady 
Russell  with  a  visit,  bemg  charged  by  the  Prince  and  PriaeeM 
of  Orange  to  express  the  feding  sense  which  they  had  aver 
entertained  of  their  terriUe  misfortuneSi  and  the  reverenee 
which  they  bore  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Russell ;  andtoasnre 
them,  that,  if  they  should  ever  have  the  power,  there  was ' 
nothing  they  could  ask  which  the  prince  and  princess  would 
not  find  content  in  granting. 

In  May,  after  having  diligently  sounded  the  ophdoM 
of  men  of  all  parties  and  complexions,  the  Dutdi  envoj 
returned  home.    He  was  the  bearer  of  letters  finora  the  prin* 
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D.  1687.  cipal  of  the  English  nobility ;  and  amongst  them  we  find 
one,  in  brief  but  significant  language,  from  the  Earl  of 
Bedford.* 

The  impulse  given  by  Dyekvelt's  mission,  ripened  qnicklj 
into  action,  and  the  celebrated  Association  was  soon  organised^ 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  revolution,  consisting  of  the 
Marquess  of  Halifax,  the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  Shrewsbury, 
Nottingham,  and  Danby,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Admirals 
Herbert  and  Russell,  by  whom  the  temper  of  the  fleet  was 
moulded  into  a  concurrence  with  the  great  design,  as  it 
gradually  became  matured. 

The  parentage  of  Edward,  afterwards  Admiral  Raasell, 
has  been  already   mentioned.      Bom    in   1652,    he    early 
embraced  the  naval  profession ;  and  after  passing  through  the 
usual  course  of  service,  became  the  commander  of  several 
successive  ships.     He  had  been  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  King 
James's  bedchamber,  wlien  Duke  of  York ;  but  the  executioa 
of  his  cousin  naturally  drove  him  from  the  court;  and  the 
memory  of  this  private  wrong  added  intensity  to  the  indigo 
nation  which  he  conceived  from  the  subsequent  tyranny  of 
James.     He  therefore  readily  undertook  the  hazardous  com- 
mission of  managing  such  negotiations  with  the  prince  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  required  ;  and  having  a  sister  resident 
in  Holland,  he,  in  the  May  of  1688,  passed  over  to  the 
Hague  without  suspicion,  and  represented  to  William  the 
desire  enteitained  by  the  great  men  of  England  to  know 
precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 

With  the  princess  answer  he  returned  to  England ;  the 
necessary  overtures  and  preparations  were  arranged ;  and 
in  September  he  once  more  went  to  Holland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbur}',  bearing  letters  of  invitation  to  the  prince 

'  See  it  in  Dalrympic,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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from  the  most  illustrious  penomiges  in  the  kiugdom;  thcj  MJ>. 
were  succeeded  by  others,  with  a  scheme  for  the  whole 
enterprise.  The  long-sustained  secrecyi  the  hasty  aiming, 
the  final  penetration  into  the  object  of  the  annament,  and 
the  swift  precautions  of  the  tjrimnt,  passed  like  so  many  tomnl* 
tuous  visions  before  the  alarmed  anticipants  ct  fireedom.  Pear 
predominated  at  this  moment  with  them  —  hope  the  next; 
and  all  England  trembled  at  the  poising  of  the  balaneee. 
They  hung  most  literally  on  the  elements.  The  supersti- 
tious tyrant  called  the  Host  in  to  his  succour,  and  smiled 
with  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  expedient,  when  he 
heard  of  the  storm  that  had  scattered  the  Tessels  of  his  foes. 
But  their  fleet  was  soon  refitted;  the  prince's  declaratiop 
was  dispersed  through  England.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
attended  by  some  English  pilots,  Russell  went  on  board 
the  prince's  ship,  which  was  committed  to  his  guidance; 
but  an  invisible  Providence,  as  if  to  vindicate  its  own  snpi^ 
macy  at  this  momentous  crisis,  counteracted  the  skill  of 
the  pilots.  The  same  strong  east  wind,  indeed,  whidi  carried 
this  fleet  through  the  channel  prevented  the  English  fleet 
under  Lord  Dartmouth  from  coming  out;  hot  the  pilot  during 
the  night  mistook  his  reckoning,  and,  when  the  monSag 
broke,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  only  overshot  Torfaiqr» 
where  it  was  proposed  to  land,  hot  Dartmouth  also.  Plymontli 
was  before  them ;  but  the  prince  was  not  satisfied  of  the 
reception  he  might  there  meet  with,  and  if  he  tacked  to  make 
Torbay,  there  was  gpround  for  apprehension  lest  the  English 
fleet,  now  under  sail  by  change  of  wind,  might  in  the  interval 
come  up  to  the  attack.  In  this  cruel  strait  of  anxiety  and 
peril,  whilst  Russell  bade  Dr.  Burnet  go  to  his  prayerSy  Ihr 
that  all  was  lost,  the  wind  changed  in  a  moment  to  the  8011A9 
carried  the  Dutch  fleet  back  triumphantly  into  Toriiay,  and 
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.  1688.  forced  Lord  Dartmouth  to  his  former  station.  The  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  that  were  offered  up  on  landing,  by  the 
whole  fleet  and  army  of  the  prihce,  were  solemnly  appropriate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  deliverance.  To  the  eye  of  &ith  it 
had  all  the  air  of  a  Divine  interposition ;  for  never  since  the 
time  of  the  Armada  had  such  vast  interests  —  to  the  present 
weal  of  England  y  to  posterity,  to  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
and  the  universal  church, — been  so  much  at  the  apparent 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  floods. 

Two  entire  months,  into  which  were  crowded  a  host  of 
incidents  that  must  have  powerfully  agitated  and  affected  the 
hearts  of  the  beholders,  elapsed  between  the  landing  of  the 
prince  and  the  abdication  of  King  James.  In  the  final 
developement  of  this  great  drama,  many  instances  of  retribu- 
tive providence  or  justice  were  universally  remarked;  but 
few  could  be  more  striking,  or  more  fraught  with  moral 
meaning,  than  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  memorable  reply,  when, 
in  passing  to  an  assembly  of  the  peers  to  apologise  for  not 
having  called  a  parliament,  and  to  require  their  counsel,  the 
king  solicited  his  influence.  '*  My  lord,"  said  the  royal  sup- 
pliant, ^*  you  are  a  good  man ;  you  have  interest  with  the 
peers,  and  can  render  me  to-day  essential  service."  *'  For 
myself,'*  said  the  earl,  with  a  subdued  reproach,  in  whidi, 
however,  there  was  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger, — '*  for 
myself,  sir,  I  am  old  and  weak ;  but  I  had  once  a  warn  who 
could  indeed  have  served  your  majesty  !*' 

There  was  character  in  the  mode  in  which  every  member 
of  this  long-tried  family  expressed  the  bosom's  stirring  ttdr 
ings  in  an  hour  of  grateful  change  like  this.  In  the  earl's 
affecting  answer,  the  dignity  of  the  venerable  nobleman, 
the  anguish  of  the  injured  iather,  and  the  subject's  natural 
respect,  untinctured  with  the  least  alloy  of  haughty  soom, 
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ezpretsively  shoiia  oat  The  eldett  daogbter  of  Lord  Bunelly  Ul 
with  all  the  simple  fimey,  hsppjr  joy»  and  pardonaUe  vndia- 
guifle  of  youth,  says  <tf  the  prodaniation  that  aoon  fcUoired; 
**  I  was  at  the  sight,  my  dear  bdoved  Silvia,  and  rery  nmeh 
pleased,  yoo  may  imagine,  to  see  Ormanzar  and  Pkenixmtm 
proclaimed  King  and  Queen  ofBngland,  in  the  room  of  King 
James,  my  fisither^s  mnrderer!"  Whilst  Lady  Rossdlt  to 
whom  all  the  pageantries  ct  life  had  beoome  a  sated  cham, 
and  whose  mind  was  principally  oeeopied  in  extracting  from 
these  singular  Ticissitodes  nutriment  for  the  celestial  nature 
that  was  forming  rapidly  within,  poured  finth  the  emoliooa 
of  her  soul  in  language  eloquent  with  qpiritaal  praise.  ^  I 
have  pleased  myself,"  she  writes,  *^  and  now  I  will  retira  to 
such  contemplations  as  the  wondrous  proridenoe  of  erery  dqr 
fiimishes  to  all  thinking  creatures.  May  our  hearia  and 
minds  be  directed  to  a  due  use  ot  them,  and  erer  ftdl  of 
praise  to  God,  and  prayers  for  the  yisiUe  Mover  thai  eamai 
so  mighty  a  revolution  as  we  see*  Those  who  have  lived 
longest,  and  therefm  seen  the  meet  change,  can  scana 
believe  that  it  is  more  than  a  dream ;  yet  it  is  indeed  nal^ 
and  so  amazing  a  reality  ct  mercy,  as  ought  to  mell  and 
ravish  our  hearts  into  subjection  and  reaignation  to  Hms 
who  is  the  dispenser  of  all  providences!*' 

King  William,  on  mounting  the  throne  to  which  ha 
invited,  amply  rede^ned  the  promises  which  he  had 
to  the  Russell  fiunily  when  Prinoe  of  Orange.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  government  was  to  reverse  the  attaindwr  of 
Lord  Russell.  A  vote  ct  the  House  of  Commons  stjginaiiiad 
his  execution  as  a  murder ;  and  a  formal  examinationy  to 
detect  the  advisers  and  promoters  of  it,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  the  others  who  had  suffered  firom  the  Rye-house  Hot,  waa^ 
with  much  minuteness,  entered  into.    It  was  in  the  covrse 
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of  Manners;^  his  grandson  little  less  advantageously  oon-  A.D, 
sorted ;  his  own  numerous  offspring  all  settled  in  condi- 
ti<»is  suitable  to  their  birth,  beloved  and  honoured  for  their 
merits  and  his  own ;  and  the  public  principles,  for  which  h^ 
had  paid  a  price  so  inestimable,  triumphantly  established. 
He  had  little  more  to  live  for.  It  was  his  daily  petitioD, 
that,  next  to  the  pardon  of  his  transgressions,  the  Qod  iff 
whom  he  had  so  faithfully  trusted  would  grant  him  an  easy 
passage  to  the  tomb;<  and  the  prayer  was  graciously  accepted. 
'*  Never  did  any  person  leave  the  world  with  greater  inward 
peace,  or  a  more  resigned  mind,  with  less  strdggle  and  dia- 
composure,  or  with  more  assured  hopes  of  a  joyful  reaur- 
rection.  His  lamp  of  life  was  not  blown  out;  the  oilfwasted 
by  d^rees,  until  the  flame  decayed.  Nature  was  quite  tired 
and  spent,  and  he  fell  asleep,"^  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1700,  in  his  87th  year.  He  was  interred  at  Chenies,  where 
a  handsome  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  himself  and  countess,  surrounded  with  medallions 
ct  their  numerous  issue.  The  king  directed  Dr.  Freeman, 
one  of  his  own  chaplains,  to  preach  his  foneral  sermon, 
which  was  subsequently  printed,  and  inscribed  to  his  sao- 
cessor  in  the  dukedom.  The  divine  who  preached  it  was 
one  who  had  intimately  known  him ;  and  he  devotes  la  few 
pages  of  his  performance  to  portray  his  character,  which 
may  not  inappositely  conclude  the  present  memoir. 

''The  nobleness  of  his  extraction  and  the  greatness  of  his 
descent  are  little  things,  not  to  be  named  with  the  admirable 

>  To  John,  Ix>rd  Roos,  afterwards  secood  Duke  of  Rutland.^  The  mar- 
riage took  place  August  17, 1693 ;  and  an  amusing  acooant.of  Uie  festivities 
that  followed,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Forbes  to,Lady  Ruswll, 
which  may  be  seen  in  her  publislied  Letters.  '  '  Funeial  Sermon. 


*  Arms ;  ts  in  ])age  455,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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[>•  1700.  endowments  of  his  mindy  and  the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  wherewith  his  soul  was  adorned. 

'*  Who  can  sufficiently  admire  or  fully  imitate  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper  and  the  benignity  of  his  nature?  The 
greatness  of  his  birth  made  him  the  more  humble ;  the  height 
of  his  condition  did  not  exalt  his  mind ;  there  was  nothing 
of  pride  or  fastidiousness  in  his  conversation ;  it  was  all 
condescension,  without  being  mean  and  cheap.  His  piety 
towards  Grod  was  sincere  and  unaffected ;  his  devotion  in 
the  closet  daily ;  in  public  constant,  uniform,  and  regular. 
His  was  the  family  wherein  not  an  oath  nor  a  profiuie  jest 
oould  be  heard ;  where  sobriety  was  habitual,  virtue  and 
rdigion  triumphant,  and  the  worship  of  Grod  daily  and  de- 
voutly performed.  His  beneficence  and  his  alms  were  of 
the  same  piece  with  his  piety.  He  was  never  backward  to 
forgive ;  always  ready  to  distribute ;  his  charity,  like  that 
of  God's,  was  universal,  not  confined  to  sects  and  parties, 
but  flowing  abundantly  towards  all  men,  yet  discreetly  fdaced 
and  proportioned.  Nothing  but  sin  had  his  frown ;  the  good 
actions  of  men  had  his  praise,  their  weaknesses  his  excuse, 
their  afflictions  his  pity,  and  his  succour  their  distresses.^ 

Three  portraits  of  him  exist  at  Wobum  Abbey ;  the  first, 
in  his  youth,  attended  by  his  dwarf  domestic,  painted  fay 
Priwitzer,  the  Hungarian ;  the  second,  in  the  bloom  of  man- 
hood, by  Vandyck,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Digby ;  and  the  third,  in  his  maturer  years,  by  Kneller,  with 
his  robes  of  the  garter.  Of  Anne,  Countess  of  Bedford,  there 
are  also  two  fine  portraits  in  the  same  collecticm,  both  by 
Vandyck ;  one  of  which  has  been  engraved,  anciently  by 
Lombard,  and  of  later  years  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Lodge. 
Of  William,  Lord  Russell,  three  portraits  exist  at  Wobum. 
The  first,  by  Claude  Lefevre,  has  been  already  noticed;  the 
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second  is  by  KneHer,  in  the  maturity  of  middle  age;  and  A 
the  third,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  from  which  the  portrait  in  the 
'^  Illufltrioas  Personages''  is  engrayed,  represents  him  in  a 
sitting  attitude.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  liberty  and 
truth,  the  real  conduct  and  principles  of  Lord  Rnssdl,  in 
stemming  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  court  and 
government  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  too  correctly  and 
generally  appreciated  to  render  it  at  all  necessary  for  his 
biographers  to  notice  the  penrerse  animadTersiMis  of  his 
enemies.  His  memory  and  reputation  will  continue  to  iind 
a  shrine  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  civil*  and  rdigioas 
freedom,  who  is  enfranchised  fitnn  the  slavish  dogmas  that 
so  long  held  the  national  will  and  eneigies  in  cheek.  Ha 
has 


«  sunk  to  fw^ 

By  ali  his  cocmtiy's  wish«  bfenl 
There  Honour  comet,  a  pQgrim  gnj. 

To  bktt  the  turf  dMa  wim|Mi  hit  dqr ; 
And  Freedom  tfasll  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there  I* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  TO  THE  REIGN  OP 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

A.D.  1702-1732. 

Early  years  of  Wriothesley,  second  Duke  of  Bedford  ...  he  is  invited  to  stand 
for  Middlesex  . . .  enters  the  University  of  Oxford  . . .  makes  the  tear  of 
Italy . . .  Canzone  in  his  praise . .  .Visit  of  a  relative . . .  Admiral  Hussell . .. 
Discontent  of  the  Whig  leaders  ...  Intrigues  of  James  II....  he  en- 
deavours to  gain  the  Navy  officers . . .  Mission  of  Mr.  Lloyd  • . .  Declan- 
tion  of  indulgence . . .  Exposition  of  Uusseirs  real  conduct . . .  Battle  of 
La  Ilogue . .  .reward  for  his  services. . .  Lloyd*s  second  mission  to  him 
...  he  cajoles  the  court  of  St.  Germains  into  a  new  declaration ...  its 
fatal  result ...  his  fresh  '*  faint  assurances  '*  of  assistance . . .  cooclusioa 
of  the  Stuart  annalist  upon  his  conduct . . .  Fenwick*s  plot . . .  created 
Earl  of  Orford  ...  his  impeachment ...  his  acquittal . . .  death  . . .  and 
character . . .  Pursuits — parliamentary  conduct  —  and  last  illnen  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Bedford . . .  Wriothesley,  third  duke  ...  his  occupations  -—and 
decline . . .  Death  of  Lady  Russell . . .  Sketch  of  her  character. 

Bt  the  death  of  William^  Duke  of  Bedford,  his  grandson 
Wriothesley^  the  only  son  of  the  excellent  Lord  Russell,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  Bom  November  1,  1680,  he  bad  been 
too  young  at  his  fathers  death  to  be  sensible  of  his  irreparable 
loss.  From  the  affection  which  Dr.  Burnet  bore  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  admirable  nobleman,  he  had  generously  offered 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  orphan,  an  honour  of 
which,  he  declared  to  Lady  Russell,  he  should  be  more 
ambitious  than  of  the  best  bishopric  in  England.  But  the 
merited  preferments  which  that  prelate  received  after  the 
Revolution  removing  him  into  a  busier  sphere  of  usefulness, 
the  studies  of  Lord  Russell  were  directed  by  Mr.  Hicks, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  attainments,  and  of  the  highest 
private  worth.     In  1693,  his  mother  received  overtures  finom 
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Sir  Josiah  Child,  for  uniting  him  in  marriage  with  his  grand-  A.D. 
child,  Lady  Henrietta  Somerset,  an  honour  which  she  respect- 
fully declined,  probably  from  having  already  listened  to  pro- 
posals of  a  similar  nature  from  Mrs.  Howland,  of  Streatham^ 
a  daughter  of  the  same  personage,  with  reference  to  her  only 
child  Elizabeth. 

Lord  Russell  was  at  that  time  scarce  fifteen,  and  hit 
destined  bride  was  probably  still  younger;  but  this  imma^ 
turity  of  years  was  no  barrier  in  those  times  to  the  marriage 
of  any  of  the  young  nobility,  in  whose  persons  were  concen- 
trated the  hopes  of  numerous  connexions.  From  the  first 
whisper  of  the  nuptial  project  to  the  irrevocable  vow  before 
the  altar,  the  whole  afiair  was  generally  managed  by  the 
parents :  in  the  present  instance,  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  advancing  years,  and  the  desirableness  of  seeing  her  Boa 
appropriately  settled  in  life  before  her  pilgrimage  was  ended, 
had  its  weight  with  Lady  Russell  in  inducing  her  not  to  defer 
tlie  completion  of  the  match.  The  king  entered  with  interest 
into  her  views  and  feelings  ;  and  in  compliment  to  the  lai^ 
succession  to  which  Miss  Howland^  was  entitled,  created 
Lord  Russell  Baron  Howland,  of  Streatham,  immediatdy 
after  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1()95,  in  a  chapel  of  the  family  mansion  at  Streatham,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Bishop  Burnet. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Russell  had  not  taken  place  many 
months,  —  he  was  still  under  a  private  tutor,  preparing  to  be 
sent  to  Oxford, — when  proposals  were  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  great  Lord  Somers  to  bring  him  into  par^ 
liament  for  Middlesex,  by  dispensing  for  a  day  with  his  newly 
acquired  title  (by  courtesy)  of  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  and 
setting  him  up  under  the  name  of  Lord  Russell,  the  magie  of 

'  Arms;  Argent,  2  ban  iaUe,  in  chief  3  lioos  lampant  of  the  seeotid* 
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K  169B.  which  sound  would  without  doubt  have  rallied  to  his  banner 
a  rast  majority  of  the  electors.  But  a  concurrence  with  their 
project  would  have  interfered  with  all  Lady  Russell's  plans 
for  his  improvement — to  the  flattering  importunity  with  which 
the  solicitation  was  enforced,  she  in  consequence  wisely  closed 
her  ears  ;  and  a  more  suitable  candidate  was  found  in  Admiral 
Russelly  distinguished  as  he  was  with  the  recent  laurels  of 
his  victory  off  La  Hogue. 

In  January,  1696,  Lord  Tavistock  entered  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  success,  and 
acquired  a  decided  taste  for  classical  literature;  it  being 
under  his  auspices  that  West  and  Wektead  brought  out,  at 
this  time,  their  splendid  edition  of  Pindar,  as  we  learn  from 
their  elegant  dedication  to  him  of  the  result  of  their  labours. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr. 
Sherard,  he  went  upon  his  travels ;  and  being  furnished  by 
the  younger  Rouvigny  with  letters  to  the  principal  diplomatic 
and  military  characters  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
he  was  every  where  received  with  marked  attentions.  After 
being  presented  at  the  Hague  to  King  William,  who  had 
just  signed  the  treaty  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  visiting 
Berlin  and  some  of  the  smaller  German  courts,  he,  in  1698, 
arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  winter  in  a  round  ct 
festivities  and  entertainments,  reciprocated  with  the  foreign 
ministers  and  chief  resident  nobility.^   Munificently  furnished 

'  Chance  has  thrown  into  our  hands  one  of  the  Italian  compositions  with 
which  he  was  complimented  at  one  of  their  musical  festivities.  Hie  canione, 
though  not  without  blemishes,  is  deserving  of  a  veruon,  from  the  fiunilj 
references  which  it  contains,  and  the  favourable  sentiments  which  the  marquess's 
disposition  had  obviously  inspired  in  the  leaders  of  lulian  society. 

IlTamigi  GivLivo. 
The  Scene  was  an  extensive  and  picturesque  landscape,  with  the  imperial 
hall  of  Romulus  in  the  foreground ;  tlic  prelude — a  conversation  of  the  Muses 
oo  the  promise  of  the  young  nobleman  who  was  visiting  those  classic  sboiw. 
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by  hit  mother  with  peeuniarjr  sappliet^  and  channed  with  Ihs  A.1> 
noveltiet  of  such  a  life,  he  hmnehed  out  into  ezpeneee  whioh 
inyolved  him  in  tome  diffieoltiee;  end  theee  were  fiurther 
increased  by  some  losses  which  he  had  sustained  at  play,— - 
an  amusement  he  had  imbibed  fiir  the  moment  daring  hii 


This  being  terminated,  the  curtain  rote,  and  diao<yfercd  Fame  upon  the 
applying  with  one  hand  her  trumpet  to  her  Upe,  and  suitaining  with  tfis 
other  the  portrait  of  **  his  Excellency  ;*'  whilst  TlMuneSy  as  a  Biver  God,  la 
act  to  tpeaky  reclined  upoo  the  margin  of  a  stream  beneath.  A  symphoay  of 
sweet  and  solemn  instruments  introduced  the  ooocert;  and  the  soii|^  as 
though  deliTered  by  the  Genius  of  his  native  stream,  ptocesded : — 

CAKIOirB. 

Amidst  those  plants  sublime 

Of  an  ilhistrioos  and  heroic  stem. 
Which,  with  their  flower-bods  duumring  aH  As  dime^ 

Fonn  for  my  regal  brows  a  diadem, — 
This  gracefol  scion,  that  so  freshly  towers 

From  the  great  Russell  stock,  whose  wotfk  is  known 
To  the  wide  nations,  has  delightful  ilowen. 

Sweet  fruits,  and  boughs  luxuriant  of  its  own. 

cBoaus. 
It  has  loTcly  flowers ;  her  ftshioo, 
Beaut/s  self  to  him  bequeaths ; 
And  from  out  his  heart  of  passioii. 
All  the  soul  of  Honour  breathes. 

It  has  lovely  ilowen,  ftc. 
It  has  sweet  fruits ;  for  while 

Young  April's  frolic  winds  the  branches  swaj. 
The  sun  has  touched  it  with  indulgent  smile. 

And  to  a  summer  ripeness  turned  the  ^my. 
Hence  studious  thoughts;  henoe^  undeiiwih  tfas  shiee  - 

Of  sunny  tresses,  the  mature  desire 
For  graver  cares,  and  sympathies  that  pine 
For  high  distinction,  set  his  soul  on  fire ; 
To  temper  which,  he  bids  Harmonia  swell 
Amphion's  luta^  and  strike  her  cboided  shdl. 

Clonus* 
It  has  boughs;  which,  without  messora, 
The  kind  hsawns  with  vardnra oown; 
And  upon  its  bead  his  traasue 
Jove  in  golden  doeds  sbowcfB  down. 

IthasbeHHfa. 
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D.  1696.  range  through  the  Italian  cities.  It  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  early  felt  the  disgrace  which  would  inevitably  attaeh 
to  an  indulgence  in  this,  the  subtlest  and  most  pernicious 
of  the  various  passions  that  lie  in  wait  to  seduce  the  in- 
dolent,— involving  so  firequently  within  its  vortex  the  peace 

Nor  marvel — to  its  pride 

That  thus  its  ^fls  each  happy  Influence  brings^ — 
The  tree  a  thousand  winters  has  de6ed, 

And  bloomed  unwithered  through  a  thousand  springs. 
I  saw  its  verdurous  forehead  mate  the  skies. 

Ere  the  first  William  ploughed  my  azure  breast. 
And  on  my  banks  from  Normandy  arise 

Fresh  shoots,  with  other  flowers,  boughs,  fruitage  drest, — 
Numerous  as  grain  on  Autumn's  threshing-floor. 
Stars  in  the  heavens,  or  sands  on  the  smooth  shore. 

CHORUS. 

Midst  these  flowers  what  neciared  sweetness. 
Midst  these  boughs  what  fruit  divine. 

Charm,  in  William's  sage  discreetness, 
In  brave  Edward's  prowess  shine ! 

Midst  these  flowers,  Sec. 

That  One,  my  Capital, 

As  with  another  mart,  has  amplified, 
Where  now,  in  ornamental  pomp  o'er  all, 

Spires,  and  gay  domes,  and  villas,  are  descried  : 
This  One,  my  autique  trident  when  he  swayed. 

Late  raised  my  name  in  glory  to  the  stars. 
And,  borne  to  battle  o*er  the  floods,  displayed 

Innate  the  valour  of  the  Roman  Mars. 
Yet  'tis  their  generous  aim,  not  less  avowed, 
To  shield  the  weak,  as  to  abase  the  proud. 

CHORUS. 

For  beneath  their  spread  pavilion, 

If  a  whirlwind  sweep  the  kmd. 
Threatening  wreck  to  many  a  million. 

Safe  the  cherished  people  stand. 

For  beneath,  &c. 

Nor  meaner  be  the  praise 

Of  that  thrice  reverenced  name — that  Matroii  shrined 
In  the  world's  sympathies,  whose  love  could  raisei 

In  the  chill  spite  of  each  ungentle  wind, 
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and  protperity  of  fiunilieay  proetratiiig  bifera  tfaa  wretehcd  A 
lii8t  of  gain,  the  body,  loiil,  and  Sfniit  of  its  unhappy  netiniy 
and  bringing  him  into  hideoos  familiarity  with  the  kaii  araek 
and  basest  spirits  that  can  hang  npon  society.  His  letten  la 
his  mother  at  this  period  breathe  the  noost  ingenooas  griflf 
for  his  indiscretion,  which^  with  her  usual  prudence,  she  was 
careful  not  to  extinguish  by  angry  severity.  Her  friends 
joined  with  her  in  the  necessary  means  for  obriating  any  pre- 
sent inconvenience;  and  when,  at  the  doae  of  1699,  Lady 
Russell  welcomed  her  son  home  to  England,  she  had^tha 
satisfaction  of  finding  all  his  Tirtuons  sentiments  confirmed ; 
her  expectation  of  his  personal  improyement  happily  folfllliBd; 
and  of  seeing,  in  his  union  with  one  whoae  domestic  Tirtnes 
fully  justified  her  choice,  the  pledge  of  happiness  to  ^'''■'■rifj 
and  pride  and  comfiMt  to  her  own  declining  years.  The 
storms  of  sorrow  that  had  so  long  and  finequently  occurred 
to  nip  her  springing  joys,  appear  now  to  have  cleared  off, 
and  to  have  allowed  her,  fi>r  upwards  of  twelve  years,  aii 
undisturbed  interval  of  serenity  and  pleasure. 

The  first  study  of  Wriotheeley,  Duke  <tf  Bedford,  whm  ha 


A  shoot  so  flourishing :  in  sure  respect 
That  it  has  sprung  from  so  renowned  a  root, 

And  by  so  sweet  a  guardian  has  been  decked 
With  hiTish  boughs,  fiur  flowen^  and  ro^  flmit. 

Still  must  its  doom  be,  with  fresh  greens  lo  ipiwd. 

Peace  in  its  heart  and  sunshine  oo  its  head  1 

CHomot. 


Never  maj  injoriont  Malice^ 

Frowning  Fate,  setfcaakonDg  Orief^ 
Or  the  dews  from  Envy's  chaliea, 

ChiU  its  flower,  or  blight  its  letf. 
But  with  age  fresh  beauty  blending, 

Livelier  greens  its  trunk  display^ 
And  ak>il  ta  Heaven  ascending^ 

Blossom  in  perpetual  May  I 

VOL.  II. 
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^*  1T06.  came  to  his  inheritance  in  1 700,  was  to  repair  the  loeees 
which  his  indiscretion  had  incurred ;  and  this,  by  a  system 
of  wise  economy,  he  in  a  few  years  accomplished.  The 
following  letter  describes  a  visit  which  Admiral  Russell,  now 
created  Earl  of  Orford,  paid  to  him  in  1708. 

To  Lady  Russell. 

CbippeDham,  Sept.  2, 1708. 

Madam, — If  I  thought  the  account  I  am  going  to  give  your 
ladyship,  of  Wobum  and  the  master  of  it  would  be  disagreeable 
to  you,  I  should  ease  you  of  the  trouble  of  this  letter.  I  am  newly 
come  from  thence,  where  I  stayed  a  week ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
never  was  better  pleased  than  to  see  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bedford  both  so  extremely  easy  in  their  house,  and  living  with  the 
g^reatest  order  and  decorum  that  it  is  possible  to  describe.  Your 
son  busies  himself  with  improving  his  park  and  grounds,  and  has 
got  the  reputation  of  a  great  husbandman.  I  have  told  him,  the 
fear  I  am  under  is,  his  growing  too  careful ;  which  is,  I  think,  a 
fault,  for  a  man  of  his  quality  and  estate,  only  next  to  running  into 
a  greater  debt  than  one  can  pay.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  be  some  years  longer  in  paying  off  his  debt,  and  to  allow  himself 
more,  that  he  may  complete  his  house  for  his  dwelling,  to  his  own 
mind ;  but  I  find  his  thoughts  and  heart  are  fully  set  to  put  himself 
beforehand  in  the  world,  which  cannot  be  accounted  an  act  of  indis- 
cretion. I  have  not  also  for  many  years  had  a  truer  satisfaction 
than  observing,  the  time  1  was  there,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's 
behaviour  in  all  respects;  inasmuch  as  I  have  a  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  family,  and  a  zeal  not  common  for  the  son  of  a 
man  I  passionately  loved,  and  a  mother  for  whom  I  have,  without 
a  compliment,  the  greatest  honour  and  respect  imaginable.  And  I 
now  have  great  pleasure  in  thinking  I  shall  have  good  reason  to 
value  this  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  not  only  as  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  related  to  him,  but  for  his  own  virtues  and  honourable 
principles.  He  has  a  very  good  understanding;  and  his  late  pro- 
ceedings shew  him  to  have  a  true  sense  of  honour  and  integrity; 
from  all  which  it  is  very  easy  to  believe  he  will  act  as  a  man  of  his 
quality  ought,  and  as  tliat  family  has  always  done  since  they  have 
been  termed  noble.     1  write  this  with  greater  pleasure  than  1  can 
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well  expfest.    God  bat  bleated  him  widi  fine  d^dfeo ;  ud  1»  i 
shews  himsdf  a  fond  huiband  and  a  kind  falhar. 

And  nowy  madam,  I  must  not  conclude  witboot  telling  joa  n|y 
complaints.  Picquet  was  the  CTening's  diversiony  in  which  I,  poor 
man,  was  a  terrible  suflferer;  a  pound  a  night  hardly  cohered  my 
los8e8,«and  not  one  pool  m  all  that  time  came  to  my  share.  Ton 
may  judge,  madam,  what  trouble  and  concern  I  lay  under  at  my 
ill-fortune,  or  rather  ill-play.  I  would  fain  have  (nevailed  wilii 
him  to  haTe  come  to  Chippenham  this  Newmarket  meeting;  bol  be 
will  not  stif  this  year.  Yet  he  aUows  me  to  hope  that  I  shall  see 
him  here,  if  we  lire  so  long  as  the  next  summer ;  and  then  I  shall 
have  a  proposal  to  make,  whtch  I  hope  will  not  be  denied  ae, 
because  it  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  can  ew 
propose  to  myself  for  the  few  yean  that  I  ham,  in  the  tomtm  off 
nature,  to  pass,  insignificant  as  I  am.  It  is,  that  I  may  bafO  Ibt 
honour  of  your  ladyship's  company,  with  all  your  aonaand  danghton 
at  this  poor  place :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  all  together  ' 
under  my  roof.  I  will  undertake  to  contrire  the  journey  to  be 
easy  for  you,  without  the  trouble  of  a  long  day's  travel,  and  without 
having  the  uneasiness  of  lying  at  an  inn  by  the  way ;  and  tho 
greatest  compliment  and  demonstration  I  can  sbev  for  sach  aa 
honour,  is,  instead  of  allowing  one  pound  a-day  for  eaida»  I  w9( 
come  up  to  one  and  a  half.  And  now,  madam,  I  have  tronhkd 
you  with  a  very  long  letter,  I  have  nothing  more  than  to  ofier  yo« 
ten  thousand  pardons  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time;  and  to 
conclude,  with  what  I  shall  for  ever  be,  widi  the  greatest  troth  ani 
respect.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  foiAfbl  and  obedisnt  hnslli 
servant,  OftmuK^.  ; 


Of  the  political  part  wbich  Russell  had  taken  aince  ov 
last  notice  of  him,  a  few  pnrtienlani  are  called  for,  by  the  iai» 
portance  which  some  vrriters,  followiDg  in  the  wake  of  Dal- 
lymple,  but  witb  even  leas  candour  of  oonatroetioD,  have  grren 
to  the  reports  of  his  connection  with  the  dethroned  monarqli. 
On  the  accession  of  li^nUiam,  he  waa  made  a  rear-admiraly 
and  sent  to  reinforce  the  fleet  under  Herbert,  Eari  of  Tor* 

*  Devonshire  Fspcsi. 
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ringtCD.     On  the  oeasioo  of  the  kmg's  tVfiif^  in  Irdand  in 
lG9>>y  be  reeeiTed  the  queen's  commuid*  firequentlj  to  nttcml 
her,  lest  she  «ho>ald  be  too  macb  bxmssed  m  mmrine  nffuTBy  bj 
one  or  otber  [ttrtr  in  the  ccuncxl,  where  manr  priTmte  jen- 
lousier  prevailetl.i     The  southern  coasts  being  then  immi* 
nently  Uireatened  br  the  French  sqnmdron  under  De  Tonrfilley 
he  gaTe  it  a$  his  opinioa  in  council,  that  as  the  Fugjiali  fleet 
had  now   been  reinforced   from   Holland,   Lord  Tomngton 
should  abandon  bis  defensive  operations,  and  haard  an  en- 
gagemeot.    The  result  ill  corresponded  with  the  hopes  of  the 
nation,  and  Turrin^on  fell  into  disgrace.    When  Rossell  was 
desired  to  form  one  of  the  commissioners  whom  it  was  •^^Aught 
proper  to  depute,  to  examine  into  the  circnmsianeet  c^hia  fail- 
are,  he  replied,  that  it  would  be  indelicate  in  him  to  be  so  iir- 
ward  in  that  particular,  as  he  had  lung  served  under  the  earl  ;* 
and  the  Earls  of  Devonshire  and  Pembroke  were  accordingly 
appointed  to  this  service.  The  earl  being  deprived  c^hia  ooa- 
mand,  the  fleet  was  put  under  three  commiasionera,  with  Roa* 
sell  at  the  head,  who.  however,  received  the  chaige  with  an  ex- 
treme reluctance,'  which  discredits  the  gratuitous  aasompcioiia 
of  those*  who  chaise  the  king's  hard  treatment  of  Torrii^ton 
upon  Russell's  influence,  exercised  from  an  eager  desire  to 
succeed  in  the  command.    It  was,  notwithstanding,  the  kings 
pleasure  to  promote  Admiral  Russell  to  the  vacant  hoDOor  ;^ 
and  accordinclv,  boistinsr  bis  flac  on  board  the  Britannia. 
Mav  4,  1691,  be  set  sail  for  the  westward,  met  with  and  eon- 
roved  the  Smyrna  fleet  from  Kinsale  to  the  Scillv  Isles,  and 
thence  proceeded  in  search  of  the  French  fleet,  which  was 
at  that  time  stationed  ofl*  Ushant.      But  De  TourriUe  had 
received  orders  to  avoid  all  chances  of  a  battle ;  and  keeping 

*  Quern  Mary  to  kirifrU  illiUD  :  Dal.  ii.  App.  Pux  ii.p.  \t2. 

>  .>«me  to  the  mib^.  li<.  p.  1*27.        *  Sum  to  the  woe.  lb.  p.  144-173 ; 
and  Ixrd  Shrew fbur^  lo  tt,«  ^id«,  .'lU  12,  lnX».  Ih.  p.  t73. 

•  l/'<Lcr :  GrccL  \ ich  C^Alkn  of  rcitriitt.  '  IVc.  3,  \id90. 
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flooats  at  a  considerable  distanoe  on  all  pointo  of  the  eomp^m,  AJb, 
to  pass  the  signal  for  6ight  as  soon  aa  they  were  ehased/  hef 
eluded  the  admiral's  yigilance,  and  snoeeeded  in  slippingf 
safely  into  Brest.  When  pariiament  met  in  Oetober,  tfHT 
admiral's  naral  management  was  called  in  question,  widr 
the  apparent  view  of  rerenging  upon  him  the  harsh  trsnt^ 
ment  which  Torrington  had  met  with  from  the  govemmeat  ;^ 
but  producing  all  his  instructions,  and  entering  into  a  ftdl 
explanation  of  his  yarious  movements  in  pnrsoanee  of  them,  hif 
completely  exonerated  himself  from  every  groimd  of  censonk 

The  winter  was  spent  by  the  court  of  St  Oermains,  hi 
active  preparations  for  a'  descent  upon  England.  Evety 
thing  flattered  the  wishes,  and  gave  encoaragement  to  Ilia 
hopes  of  James, — ^the  apparent  instability  of  the  new  %mm^ 
ment,  which  the  war  in  Ireland  and  snccessive  internal  mth 
spiracies  had  kept  unsettled — the  injury  to  puUie  eredk-^ 
the  subsiding  popularity  of  William — the  people's  ji 
sies — the  Commons'  discontents — the  new  state  tf 
arising  from  the  king's  dismissal  of  his  Whig  minislert-^  Atf 
domestic  discords,  assiduously  fomented  between  the  qi 
and  Princess  Anne, — and,  finally,  the  intrigues  whidi 
had  sought  to  carry  on  with  his  partisans  in  the  three  Uag^ 
doms.  But  it  was  upon  the  last  of  these  eiremBStaaesa 
he  principally  relied.  He  had  sounded  by  his  emisBarisi 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  great  Whig  ministara,  aa  weD  ia 
others.  Halifax  and  Danby,  discmtented  with  thor  sitnaliaiiB, 
early  lent  an  ear  to  these  advances,  and  insinnated  to  tiMir 
friends,  that  wise  men  should  not  venture  too  fiur ;  aa,  if  Ji 
#ould  only  quit  his  priests,  his  albirs  mi|^  yel  be  wdl 
trieved.*  Goddphin,  renewing  his  eoimexioaa  with  the  ali 
court,  requested  leave  to  resign  his  employmenlB,  npen*  thi 

I  Ralph's  Hiflory,  toI.  ii.  p.  312-8.       *  lb.  p.  SIS-S.       *  Rsmiby. 
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D.  1691*  plea  now  of  receiving  orders  distasteful  to  his  own  opinions, 
now  of  languor  and  ill  health.  Shrewsbury  made,  or  is 
thought  to  have  made,  offers  of  his  services,  which,  how- 
ever vague,  attested  some  diminution  of  attachment  to  the 
reigning  king ;  and  Marlborough,  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1691,  had  condescended  to  solicit  of  James 
foigiveness  for  his  defection,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  duchess's 
power  and  willingness  to  bring  back  the  Princess  Anne,  in 
whose  train  it  was  expected  that  the  great  body  of  the  church- 
men would  be  found  to  tread.  So  far  James  might  seem  to 
have  some  foundation  for  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  dis- 
affected Whigs :  they  had  appeared  to  listen  to  his  overtures ; 
and  Marlborough  had  sent  him  occasional  advices  of  iuiport- 
ance ;  although  it  would  not  be  right  to  charge  him  with  all 
that  his  opponents  have  adduced,  as  there  is  proof  that  foi^ged 
letters  were  intercepted  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains  in  his 
name.*  But  James  did  not  sufficiently  consider  upon  how 
slight  a  basis  tlie  whole  of  this  infirmity  might  rest ;  that 
their  assurances  might  spring  less  from  their  attachment  to 
him,  than  from  a  cautious  calculation  of  future  possibilities, 
or  temporary  disgust  at  the  treatment  of  his  rival.  Of  the 
Whig  partisans  on  whose  succour  he  relied,  some  had  been 
in  d^ree  alienated  from  William  by  neglect,  and  all  had 
been  deeply  offended  by  what  appeared  his  versatile  abandon- 
ment of  the  party  which  had  called  him  to  the  throne,  for  those 
who  had  always  advocated  the  most  slavish  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. They  thus  grew  for  the  moment  fretful  and  peevish  as 
a  nurse  over  her  capricious  infant ;  like  that  same  gossip  in 
the  fikble,  they  threatened  to  throw  their  darling  to  the  wolf; 
and,  to  complete  tlie  parallel,  James  credulously  waited,  like' 
the  wolf  without  the  door,  in  actual  expectation  of  the  fulfil- 
*  Dilrymple,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  Part  ii.  p.  174. 
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ment  of  the  menace.  Thus  maeh  maj  peribepe  be  KlniitleJ } 
but  if  we  earry  fiurther  our  ipeeolatioiiSy  from  the  €9  pmi$ 
statemente  of  the  *'  Stuart  PapeiVi''  draim  vp  from  Jamee% 
own  memorials^  and  conTijing  his  partial  impmnoot  ef 
reports  brought  by  emissaries  interested  in  flatlsring  all  hh 
prepossessions,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  bsing  abased,  at 
he  frequently  saspeeted  was  the  case  with  himself,  and  be 
b^uiled,  like  othe»,  in  a  maze  tX  curioos  contradictieHv 

Amongst  the  papers  Ibond  open  Lord  Prsslon,  ott  te  db* 

covery  of  his  plot  and  the  seiiiire*of  his  person,  fai  Deesmbeiv 

1690-1,  were  some  of  his  memorandams  ai  dw  strsogth  ef 

the  English  fleet,  and  the  names  of  its  commanders;  pfetaeil 

to  which  was  this  obserration,  <^  that  Garter,  and  otfieiv  at 

Portsmouth,  were  the  likeliest  men  to  come  to  Kii^  Tanwni*^ 

a  hint  designed  for  fntare  ose,  which  eriDces,  tiiat  at  timl 

time  no  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  lldelity'tf  the  nsfj; 

Now,  howcTer,  a  Mr.  Uoyd  was  dqmted  to  diis  seifioe  "Si 

person  who  is  stated  to  have  been  well  known  to  ftdmhsi 

Russell;  and  one  of  his  first  essays  was  eaerdsed  on  Rtoai^ 

admiral  Carter.     Carter  resisted  the  sedoction ;  be  inlMnti 

the  queen  that  he  had  been  tampered  wtth;  and,  that  Iki 

schemes  of  the  Jacobites  might  be  drawn  fidly  ont  and  lilis 

appointed,  it  is  the  general  qrinion  of  historians,*  that  'ttV 

queen  gave  him  permission  to  coonterfiBH  an  aecpHdntalMf 

with  their  projects.    '^  Periiaps  some  may  tUi^'*  aaja  9lii< 

rymple,  ''and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  Lord  Goddphin^  LdM 

Marlborough,  andRnssell,  had  the  same  pennissMn."  Nottftlf 

is  more  probable,  as  coocerns  Adndrd  Rossdl,  so  vast  wii 

the  incongruity  between  the  promisee  wMi  whidi  ho  lanj|f 

amused  the  ear  of  James;  and  hk  slack  perlbrmaness^  nH 

to  say — his  hostile  ojqiosltlon.    Jaines,  meanwhile,  aa  a  paa* 

>  lUlpb,  ^.  ii.  p.  S57.  ■  Deirf«ipl%  voL  i.  p.401. 
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1691.  paratory  step  to  the  impending  invasion,  issued  his  Declara- 
tion of  tolerance  and  indulgence.  When  Admiral  Russell 
was  conferred  with  by  Lloyd,  he,  whose  passion  for  liberty 
made  James  at  times  conclude  that  he  was  more  of  a  repub- 
lican tlian  a  friend  to  monarchy,  answered  by  the  complaint, 
that  James  had  made  a  very  insufficient  provision  for  the 
security  of  the  freedom  of  the  subject ;  and  it  was  to  satisfy 
the  admiral  upon  this  point,  that  another,  more  ample  and 
explicit,  was  afterwards  prepared.  It  is  in  the  following  terms 
that  the  ^'  Stuart  Papers"  speak  of  the  transaction. 

*'  The  Declaration's  not  being  published  in  time,  made 
several  dissatisfied  with  it ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  more  so 
than  Admiral  Russell,^  who  now  having  the  command  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  still  pretending  to  be  in  the  king's  interest, 
there  appeared  a  necessity  of  doing  all  that  was  possible  to 
Qontent  a  person  who  held  the  crown  of  England  so  far  in 
his  hands,  as  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  set  it  again  on  his 
majesty's  head,  if  he  really  designed  it. 

*'  Mr.  Lloyd  was  hb  particular  friend,  with  whom  he  had 
several  conferences,  before  he  came  away.  He  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  serve  the  king, — said,  the  people  were  in- 
clined enough  to  be  of  his  side  again,  if  his  majesty  took  a 
right  way  to  make  them  so ;  but  that  if  he  would  reign  m 
Catholic  king  over  a  Protestant  people,  he  must  foi^get  all 
past  misdemeanours,  and  grant  a  general  pardon ;  and  that 
then  he  would  contribute  what  he  could  to  his  restoration, 
without  insisting  upon  any  terms  for  himself;  and  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  made  some  proposals  of  that  kind,  he  would  not  hear 
him,  saying,  *  It  was  the  public  good,  not  private  advantage, 
he  looked  for  in  this  afiair.*  He  told  him,  therefore,  *  If  be 
met  the  French  fleet  he  would  figlit  it,  even  though  the  king 
'  '*  loierted  sfterwsrds,  and  by  a  diffcnmt  hand." — ^Bditok. 
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himself  were  on  board ;  but  that  the  method  he  proposed  to  A.I 
serve  the  kiiijr,  was,  by  going  out  of  the  way  with  the  English 
fleet,  to  trive  tlie  king  an  opportunity  of  landing,  or  else  by 
niakin<::  cliolce  of  ships  for  a  winter  squadron,  whose  officers 
he  could  influence,  and  by  that  means  do  what  he  pleased. 

*'  This  resolution,"  the  narrative  proceeds,  "  of  fighting 
even  a^rninst  the  king  himself,  was  an  odd  method  of  restoring 
him !"  "  The  king,"  it  adds,  **  was  forced  to  seem  well  con- 
tented ;  he  had  good  hopes  of  many  officers,  particularly 
Carter,  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  but  endeavoured  to  have 
matters  so  onlered  as  not  to  depend  upon  so  dubious  a  foun- 
dation, especially  the  faint  assurances  of  Admiral  Russell 
himself;  for  he  knew  that  fear  alone  would  make  those  mer- 
cenary souls  his  friends,  and  that  nothing  but  the  preparations 
where  he  was  could  produce  that  effect."* 

Thus  we  find  the  admiral  depicted  as  treacherous  enough 
to  betray  the  interests  of  King  William,  who  had  recently 
raisod  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  so 
faithful  to  *'  King**  James  as  to  **  be  resolved  to  fire  upon 
him, '  if  he  should  encounter  him  in  battle;  so  disinterested, 
as  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  any  ])er8onal 
advantage,  in  the  event  of  a  change;  yet  so  "mercenary,"  as 
to  be  attached  only  by  fear ;  so  much  of  a  malcontent,  as 
strenuously  to  labour  for  an  exile  who  had  proved  the  tyrant 
of  his  country,  and  the  murderer  of  **  a  man  whom  be  bad 
evt*r  passionately  loved ;''  and  yet  so  good  a  patriot,  as  to 
stipulate  for  the  1>est  possible  guarantees  to  the  people's  liber- 
ties. Such  are  the  inconsistencies  involved  in  this  representa- 
tion. As  the  only  means  of  reconciling  them  with  his  cherished 
wishes,  James  is  driven  to  the  surmise  that  the  whole  of 
Kusseirs  conduct  '*  seemed  rather  a  contrivance  to  raise  his 

'  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48^91. 
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>.  1691.  fortune,  which  way  soever  the  balance  might  incline/'- 

deduction,  however,  as  little  warranted  by  subsequent  events, 
as  irreconcilable  with  his  repudiation  of  the  very  mention  of 
reward  for  his  pretended  services. 

''  But,"  says  Dalryniple,  *'  in  testimony  of  his  sincerity  in 
the  proposal"  he  had  made  to  James  of  going  out  of  the  way 
with  the  English  fleet,  ''  he  applied  in  England  for  leave  to 
make  a  descent  at  St.  Malo's."^  His  "  faint  assurances,"  as 
James  justly  terms  them,  undoubtedly  required  the  aid  of 
such  a  proposal  to  give  the  admiral  any  credit  with  tlie  man 
upon  whom  he  had  resolved  ^'  to  Are/*  The  feint  answered 
its  purpose ;  and,  witli  the  well-contrived  absence  of  RusselFs 
signature  to  tlie  address  of  fidelity  signed  by  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  flcet,^  furnished  him  with  sufficient  reputation 
at  the  court  of  St.  Gennains  to  enable  him  to  continue  for 
some  years  longer  the  delusion  he  had  practised  on  it. 

So  much  for  ''  the  leather  and  prunella."  The  real  dis- 
positions of  Admiral  Russell  are  clearly  evinced  in  the 
emergency  that  immediately  followed  the  subscription  of  this 
address  of  the  fleet.  He  had  his  own  causes  of  complaint 
against  King  William,  for  his  neglect  of  some  of  his  relatives 
who  had  made  cousiderablc  sacrifices  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  for  whom  he  had  been  a  fruitless  suitor;  these 
he  stated,  not  to  the  kiiig*tf  enemies,  but  frankly  to  the  king 
himself,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  on  the  10th  of  May,  a  few 
days  l)efore  he  left  the  channel,  in  anticipation  that  ''  thft 
accidents  of  war  might  possibly  put  it  out  of  his  power  of 
having  the  honour  to  see  his  majesty  again.'''  Having 
'*  trouble<l  him  with  his  afflictions,"  he  stated,  **  that  be 
should  be  at  ease :  and  assured  him,  that  whatever  might  be 

»  Dal.  vol.  1.  p.  40a.  »  May  I5ih,  1002. 

'  Admiral  Kuvs**!!  m  ttie  Kinc.     I>.il.  App.  pp.  277*9. 
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the  monarch's  pleasure,  or  the  condition  of  himself  or  tsamlj,  A.D.  t€ 
the  king  should  ever  find  him,  with  all  faith  and  duty,  hit 
obedient  subject."* 

Nine  days  after  came  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  Admiral 
Russeirs  bearing  in  it  was  in  every  respect  conformable  with 
the  heroism  of  a  patriot,  and  the  honour  of  a  British  officer. 
The  hostile  navies  and  commanders  met.  In  the  fate  of  the 
r^nglish  fleet  was  involved  that  of  the  whole  English  nation. 
Russell  felt  it,  and  flung  out  the  bloody  flag.  The  two 
admirals  singled  out  each  other  in  the  conflict ;  and  Fortune, 
as  though  to  disprove  every  after  calumny  against  the  fidelity 
of  Russell,  destined  that  the  fiercest  fury  of  the  fight  should 
be  concentrated  around  his  deck.  Into  the  particulars  of 
this  celebrated  action  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  struggle 
for  mastery  between  the  two  admirals'  ships  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  that  of  Tourville  was  towed  off  in  tattered 
disarray.  As  soon  as  the  thick  fog  which  succeeded  had  cleared 
ofl*,  Russell  made  a  signal  to  chase  the  enemy  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  pursuit  was  continued  the  next  day,  till  be  had 
driven  aground  the  relics  of  the  hostile  fleet.  His  fireships 
l>eiug  unable  to  come  within  their  reach,  he  sent  out  his 
shallops,  which,  in  spite  of  the  batteries  on  the  shore,  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  all  the  men-of-war  that  had  run  upon 
the  shoals. 

Seventeen  of  the  French  vessels  destroyed,  his  country 
saved,  and  the  ancient  honours  of  its  navy  amply  vindicated, 
were  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  memorable  victory.  The 
writer  has  stood  l>eside  the  little  Norman  church  of  Querque- 
villo,*  on  the  self-same  spot  which  James  selected  to  view  the 
issue  of  the  buttle;  and,  as  he  looked  over  the  green  waters 

'  Admiral  IliLssell  to  the  King.    Dal.  App.  pp.  277-9. 
'  Sve  the  \  ijfiwtte  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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K  1699.  that  dashed  around  the  isles  of  Marcon,  near  which  the 
destiny  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  determined,  felt  all  the 
exultation  of  an  Englishman  at  the  deathblow  which  was 
then  dealt  to  the  conjoined  energies  of  bigotry,  tyranny,  and 
superstition.  James  himself,  though  so  fatally  interested  in 
that  day's  decision,  could  not  suppress  his  admiration  when 
he  saw  how  boldly  the  English  seamen  climl)ed  from  their 
little  shallops  the  high  sides  of  the  French  vessels.  **  Voilar 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  tone  which  created  at  once  offence  and 
respect  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed, — ^^Voild 
mes  Anglois,  comme  its  se  hattent  bien!^'  But  it  was  with 
slow  steps,  and  all  that  melancholy  of  mien  for  which  his 
figtmily  was  distinguished,  that  he  retired  from  that  rustic 
churchyard  to  bury  in  the  convent  of  La  Trappe  the  memory 
of  his  vanished  greatness.  **  All  his  attempts,  and  those  of 
his  family  afterwards,  to  recover  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
were  either  disappointed  by  the  insincerity  of  French  friend- 
ship, or  were  the  mere  efforts  of  despair."* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  merit  and  renown  which 
Russell  thus  acquired,  he  did  not  escape  the  rancour  of  the 
times,^  it  being  fancied  that  if  the  blow  had  been  followed  up 
with  greater  vigour,  the  advantages  might  have  been  carried 
fieirther;  but  this  idea,  upon  very  reasonable  grounds,  is  shewn 
by  Ralph ^  to  be  erroneous;  and  the  admiral  is  known  to  have 
been  greatly  chagrined  by  the  confused,  and  the  controlling 
orders  which  he  received  after  the  battle.  King  William  was 
so  satisfied  with  his  whole  conduct  in  the  affair,  that  he  sent 
him  a  present  of  10,000/.  Gratitude  for  such  a  mark  of 
favour,  even  8up|K)sing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  his 
attachment  had  been  somewhat  warpeil,  must  have  effectual! j 
reconciled  a  man  so  '*  mercenary**  as  James  is  pleased  to 

I  Dal  rumple,  vol.  i.  p.  509.  ' '  Ralph,  fol.  ii.  p.  356. 
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represent  him.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  height  of  his  ambi-  AJ>. 
tion  in  that ''  raising  of  his  fortune'*  which  was  considered  as 
his  impelling  motive  in  listening  to  that  prince's  overtures ; 
and  he  had  proved  that  his  former  spirited  threat  was  no 
unmeaning  menace.  What,  therefore,  but  the  blindest  cre- 
dulity could  have  induced  the  unhappy  prince  again  to  lay 
his  lures  before  him?  Yet  so  it  was.  **  Mr.  Lloyd,"  say  the 
Stuart  Papers,  *'  by  the  king's  directions,  writ  to  Admiral 
Rus^sell,^  to  see  whether  after  this  victory  at  sea  (though  bat 
a  scurvy  proof  of  his  sincerity),  he  pretended  (at  least)  to 
continue  in  the  same  mind :  he  was  ordered  to  tell  him  that 
the  king  was  contented  to  grant  a  general  pardon ;  that  in 
case  it  appeared  by  his  answer  he  persevered  in  the  same 
professions  of  duty  to  the  king,  and  desire  of  his  return,  he 
should  be  commissioned  to  assure  all  his  friends  that  the  king 
would  in  a  new  Declaration  do  it  effectually.  He  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  having  said,  It  would  be  no  worse  for  the  king 
that  the  French  should  be  beaten;  and  that  being  so,  he 
therefore  had  it  now,  he  said,  in  his  power  to  be  another 
General  Monk,  in  restoring  not  only  the  prince  to  his  throne, 
but  the  people  to  plenty  and  a  secure  possession  of  their 
own.*'  Russell  flattered  his  hopes  whilst  he  evaded  his  re- 
quisition.  *'  He  replied,"  says  the  same  authority,  that  *'  he 
was  still  of  the  same  mind ;  and  that  if  any  way  could  be 
shewn  him  to  appear  in  the  king's  favour  trithoui  repraaeh, 
he  would  readily  embrace  it ;  but  upon  condition,  that  sach 
a  restriction  were  put  upon  the  regal  power  as  to  prevent  for 
the  future  any  undue  practices,  or  the  like  steps  as  had  been 
formerly  made."s  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  him  and  all  the  kingdom  full  satisfaction 
and  security ;  and  the  admiral  was  invited  **  to  send  his 
*  **  iDf^ited  afterwards." —  Editor.        •  Stuart  Papers,  rol.  ii.  p.  499. 
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3. 169S.  thoughts  of  the  whole,  which  he  accordingly  promisedy  wken 
a  good  occasion  could  be  had  of  transmitting  so  long  a  letter 
as  thai  would  require,*'^  Farther  mysticism  was  rendered 
unnecessary  on  the  admirals  part,  by  his  removal  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  from  the  fleet  to  the  household,  of  which  he  was 
made  treasurer,  the  command  of  the  navy  being  again,  through 
the  intrigues  of  party,  put  into  commission.'  The  Commons, 
however,  did  not  permit  him  to  retire  without  passing  the 
unanimous  vote,  that  in  bis  conduct  of  the  fleet,  throughout 
the  summer  s  service,  he  had  behaved  with  conduct,  courage, 
and  fidelity.*  James,  trusting  in  the  admiral's  late  answer, 
aasured  him  by  message  through  a  letter  to  the  old  CSountees 
ot  Shrewsbury,  that,  upon  his  own  part,  he  was  ready  to 
perform  what  he  had  promised ;  and  soon  after  transmitted 
accordingly  his  new  Declaration,  the  only  fruit  of  which  was 
**  Uame  from  his  friends,  contempt  from  his  enemies,  and 
repentance  in  himself.''^  He  wished  Russell,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  endeavour  again  to  obtain  the  conduct  of  the  fleet ; 
and  fortune  so  far  &voured  his  desires,  that  the  admiral  was 
again  placed  in  m  condition,  if  he  had  been  so  much  of  an  ill- 
wisher  to  his  country,  to  do  the  prince  a  service;  for  William, 
on  hu  return  from  Flanders,  finding  that  his  naval  affairs 
had  prospered  but  indifferently  in  other  hands,  spontaneously 
recalled  him  to  his  former  station.  The  fiuther  progress  of 
the  prince's  scheme,  if  progress  that  could  be  called  whereia 
the  expected  agent  was  resolved  to  remain  stationary,  is  thus 
resumed.  '*  The  king  (James)  saw  that  he  had  outshot  him* 
self  in  more  ways  than  one  in  this  Declaration :  however,  be 
thought  it  is  his  duty  not  to  neglect  the  least  gUmmering  ef 


>  Stiuut  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  500.         *  Ralph,  vc^l.  ii.  p.  414. 

*  Ralph,  Tol.  ii.  p.  399.  *  Stuait  Papcn,  toI.  ii.  p.  51 1. 
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hopes^  and,  hearing  that  Admiral  RuBsell  was  restored  to  tiie  A.D. 
command  of  the  fleet,  resolved  to  try  him  once  more;  m 
sent  Mr.  Lloyd  privately  from  St.  Germains,  about  the  middk 
of  March,  to  see  whether,  now  that  he  was  in  the  samt 
power,  he  continued  in  the  same  mind,  in  relation  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  whetlier  he  was  willing  to  go  out  of  the  way  with 
the  English  fleet,  and  by  that  means  give  his  majesty  an 
opportunity  of  landing,  as  he  had  formerly  proposed.    TIm 
admiral  gave  him  several  meetings,  pretended  to  have  the 
same  good  will  for  the  king,  but  refused  that  method  now, 
and  said,  *•  he  was  resolved  to  do  the  thing  himself.'    This 
was  so  wide  a  promise,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  pressed  him  to  know 
what  method  he  proposed  of  doing  it;    he  answered,   *  be 
could  not  tell,  but  vowed,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  breast^ 
he  would  do  all  he  could.'      Mr.  Lloyd,  still  dissatisfied, 
urged  him  to  propose  some  scheme  or  means  of  bringing  it 
about;  upon  which  he  asked  Mr.  Lloyd,  what  he  would  do, 
were  he  in  his  case,  and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  ?    He 
answered,  that  the  most  reasonable  project  he  could  propose, 
was  to  make  as  many  captains  as  he  could  during  the  summer, 
and  towards  the  end  of  it  get  those  ships  sent  out  for  convoy 
which  he  perceived  were  least  inclinable  to  serve  his  purpose^ 
reserving  for  the  winter  squadron  such  as  were  commanded 
by  hid  creatures;  that  the  fleet's  appearing  on  the  French 
coast  during  the  summer,  would  naturally  draw  troops  to  the 
sea-side,  which  might  be  designed  for  the  expedition,  though 
under  pretence  of  preventing  a  descent,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
the  English  fleet  was  laid  up  and  the  convoys  gone,  might 
prepare  to  embark,  the  first  rumour  of  which  would  certainly 
occasion  the  winter^s  squadron  being  sent  ont,  and  that  being 
gained  before  by  the  admiral,  he  might  declare  for  the  king, 
and  so  the  project  could  not  fail.    Mr.  Russell  could  make  no 
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D.  1694.  objection  to  this ;  however  he  would  not  engage  to  do  it.  All 
he  promised  was  in  general  terms,  to  do  all  he  could,  which 
he  confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  that  was  the  utmost  Mr.  Lloyd 
could  bring  him  to."^ 

Any  serious  comment  upon  these  repeated  '^  faint  assur- 
ances" would  be  a  waste  of  words.  But  by  engaging  in  this 
intercourse,  Admiral  Russell  had  wrought  as  much  service 
to  King  William  as  the  victory  of  La  Hogue ;  for,  as  he  had 
probably  foreseen,  the  new  Declaration  into  which  he  had 
cajoled  James,  '*  instead  of  reconciling  the  Protestants  at 
home,  alienated  Catholic  princes  abroad  ;*'^  and  Prince  Vau- 
demont,  a  great  favourite  of  William,  not  only  made  a 
dexterous  use  of  it  to  deepen  the  ill  impressions  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  but  in  his  subsequent  embassy  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince the  Pope  *'  how  little  religion  suffered  in  England  by 
the  king*s  being  out  of  it,  or  would  gain  by  his  restoration  ; 
he  having  by  this  Declaration  foreclosed  himself  from  endea- 
vouring the  least  thing  in  its  favour."^  *'  ^Ay,"  says  the 
annalist  of  James,  with  great  simplicity,  *'  even  some  of  those 
yery  men  who  liad  solicited  the  king,  were  the  first  that 
despised  him  for  it.  My  Lord  Danby  said,  *  he  could  not 
see  what  he  and  others  had  done  since  the  last  declaration,  to 
merit  so  much  favour,  who  were  so  ill  treated  before  ;*  and 
in  that  truly  he  was  in  the  right,  as  well  as  most  of  the  rest ; 
nor  was  this  all  the  mischief  that  sprung  from  this  root ;  it 
created  misunderstandings  in  the  king*s  family  at  home,  as 
well  as  lessened  his  credit  abroad." 

The  absolute  disinclination,  indeed,  of  Russell  to  take  one 
actual  step  in  James*s  favour,  is  yet  less  equivocally  evinced 
by  the  admission  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  With  Marl- 
borougli,  Russell  had  lived  in  so  much  intimacy,  that  when 

'  Stuart  Tapen,  vol.  ii.  p|).  517-8.        *  lb.  p.  61 1.        '  lb.  p.  511. 
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the  latter  was  remored  from  the  fleet,  it 
that  it  was  caiued  bj  the  king's  anger,  frmn 
pertinacious  desire  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  dnke'i 
and  his  great  resentment  ct  iU  Now,  howerer,  in  ! 
when  the  expedition  of  General  Talmash  was  planned  againit 
the  shippmg  and  arsenal  of  Brest,  we  find  Cihorehill  seereAf 
writing  to  James :  **  Russell  sails  to*morrow  with  40  dupa^ 
the  rest  being  not  yet  paid ;  but  it  is  said,  that  in  ten  dajfe 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
land  forces.  I  have  endeaTOured  to  learn  this  some  time  ago 
from  Admiral  Russell ;  hot  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though 
I  am  Tery  sure  that  he  knew  the  deugn  for  more  than  sis 
weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  rign  of  this  man*s  intmtiona.'^ 
James  now  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  oonvinoed  of 
Russell's  real  drift  in  having  entered  into  eorreqNmdene 
with  him ;  for  his  amanuensis  or  annalist,  speaking  of  dw 
mistrust  excited  bj  this  report  of  Churchill,  very  remarkably 
declares, — and  it  may  form  an  appropriate  frude  to  Ais 
explicit  enumeration  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Stuart  papeia 
that  form  the  grounds  of  un&vouraUe  implication  againil 
the  admiral, — ^that  **Ai>MiRAh  Rusbbll,  iir  all  vRomAmuartf 

DID  BUT  DSLVDB  THB  KlBO  BT  THB  PbIBOB  OV  ObABOB'S 
PBBMISSlOir!"* 

>  Sttuurt  Pftpeis,  vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

■  WiththttopiiikmftaiiDgMr.l4)dsriQtefiMS,wlntaiew8lslUii^ 
bit  caodour  or  teiiie  oljttMioe,m  endsevoiiriiig  IQ  ia^ 
bj  treating  tudi  qosstiooable  ftatemeats  as  though  tbcy  wen  nndiapated  §k$t^ 
making  up  by  grainitout  ooottmctaonand  inamnatioii  fer  dis  waat  of  aufieieal 
eridcoce  to  prove  his  point ;  and  jet,  with  sarasini  inceesiatswcy,  pn/Mag 
the  afibcution  ofthif  eztennatiog  lentinient,  thnt,  **  as  in  tiie  monl,  ao  ia  An 
political  world,  many  eiCQiet  may  be  oflbed  fer  one  whom  hurt  Mi  d^pi 
to  tk§fa$i  object  of  kit  ttfitekmentr* 

It  is  difficult  also  to  cooecive  why  Mr.  HsUam,  who  aspiics  is  so 


>  Edwnd  Hawke  Lodnr :  GallMy  of  OmsnwM  Hospital.  Fart  Xh 
VOL.  If.  T 
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D.  1696.  But  it  18  further  to  be  noted,  that  on  the  discovery  <tf  Sir 
John  Fenwick*8  plot,  in  1696,  for  aasassinating  William,  when 
that  individual,  thinking  either  to  save  his  life,  or  to  do 
mischief  to  those  vr horn  he  thought  treacherous  to  his  king^ 
(James),  accused,  amongst  others,  Russell  and  Godolphin, 
of  having  maintained  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
St  Germains, — King  William,  as  a  proof  both  of  his  oon- 
fida:ice  and  favour,  appointed  Russell  himself  to  lay  before 
parliament  all  the  papers  necessary  for  Sir  John's  impeaehr 
ment.  The  open  discredit  which  William  thereby  flung  upon 
the  implication  of  his  ministers,  is  pronounced  by  Locker,  an 
afiectation — a  mere  stroke  of  policy.  But  what  say  the 
Stuart  Papers?  '*  The  naming  of  my  Ix>rd  Godolphin,  Ad* 
miral  Russell,  and  several  others,  instead  of  appeasing,  height- 
ened the  Prince  of  Orange's  rage  against  him;  for  their 
reputation  was  too  well  established  in  the  government  to  be 
suspected  of  infidelity  to  it ;  and  the  Prince  at  Orange  looking 
never  the  worse  upon  my  Lord  Godolphin  and  Admirml 
Russell,  was  an  argument  he  had  been  ho  btrahobb  to 
THSiB  practices!"^    But  even,  for  the  sake  of  argnment, 

imptrtiality,  should  hare  done  Admiral  Russell  the  injustice  of  entirely 
overlooluDg  these  and  similar  important  admissions.  Amongst  other  didm 
equally  unfounded  and  severe,  he  states,  that  **  Russell,  though  compelled 
to  win  the  battle  of  La  Ilogue  against  his  will,  took  care  to  render  hb 
splendid  victory  as  little  advantageous  as  possible  T*  Tliis  is  a  mere  reflected 
sentiment  from  the  faction  of  those  times,  which  has  been  sufficiently  refuted 
by  Ralph.  '  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 

*  lb.  p.  558.  *'  Macpherson  and  Dahymple's  invidious  scandals,**  says 
Horace  Walpole  to  Dr.  Robertson,  "  serve  but  to  heighten  the  amazing 
greatness  of  the  king*s  (William's)  genius.  Nothing  is  so  silly  as  to  suppoee 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin  ever  meant  seriously  to 
restore  King  James.  Doth  had  oflfended  him  too  much  to  expect  forgiveness, 
especiaUy  from  so  rcmorsek-ss  a  naturv.  Tlie  precis  truth  I  take  to  have  been 
this.  TItcy  both  knew  iIk;  mcanncsf  aiid  cre<lulity  of  James*s  character.  They 
knew  that  he  must  be  ever  dealing  (or  partisans ;  and  they  might  be  sure, 
that  if  he  could  hope  for  support  from  the  general  and  the  lord  treasurer,  be 
must  be  le<a  solicitous  for  nu>re  impotent  sopportew.   Is  it  impossible  that 
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allowing  the  dispatant  his  point,  that  William  did  really  but  AX 
affect  the  belief  of  Russell's  fidelity,  what  shall  be  said  of  hie 
after-conduct?  It  must  yet  be  urged,  that,  however  dis- 
posed princes  may  sometimes  be  to  wink  at  the  treasonable 
practices  of  their  ministers,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
rewarding  them  for  such  lapses.  Shortly  after  Fenwick's 
execution,  Russell  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  rf 
Baron  Russell  of  Shengay,  Viscount  Barfleur,  and  Earl  rf 
Orford.  And  what  was  the  conduct  of  this  "  mercemay*^ 
man  on  the  occasion  ?  He  manifested  a  modest  reloctanoe 
to  accept  the  honour.  **  I  believe  so  far,"  says  Lady  Russell 
to  Mr.  Thornton,^  ^'  what  the  town  says,  that  Admiral 
Russell  did  not  seek  title,  or  to  be  one  of  our  justices;  bat 
I  do  not  like  to  say,  *  it  was  crammed  down  his  throat/ 
Marks  of  good  princes'  favours  should  be  received  with  some 
easiness,  though  our  natures  do  not  incline  to  them;  and 
where  there  is  merit  so  notorious,  they  cannot  be  rejected  if 
well  thought  on."  The  honour  was,  without  doubt,  intended  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services,  both  as  a  confidential  tactician 
and  as  a  naval  champion.  The  amount  of  censure  that  ought 
to  be  affixed  to  him  for  the  guile  he  practised  towards  Jamea^ 
we  must  leave  to  be  settled  by  diplomatists  and  statesmen* 
It  will  not  want  an  excuse  whilst  diplomacy  continues  what 
it  is,  nor  until  statesmen  shall  acquire  that  erect  rirtae  and 
simplicity  of  faith  in  the  power  and  immutability  of  troth 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  uniformly  in  the  qpiril  <rf 

tliey  might  correspcnd  with  the  king,  even  by  Anne's  own  consent?  Do 
not  be  surprised,  sir ;  such  things  hare  happened.  My  own  father  oHen 
received  letters  from  the  Pretender,  which  be  always  carried  to  Geofgs  11^ 
and  had  them  iiidor>ed  by  his  majesty.  I  m^-self  have  seen  them,  counter- 
signed hy  the  king's  own  hand." — Lord  OffonTi  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  652.  Tlie 
same  remarks  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  Admural  RuawU  as  I0 
these  statesmen. 
'  Bedford  Pafiers. 
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D.  1701.  the  excellent  adage,  that  ^'  honesty  is  the  best  policy/'  both 
in  politics  and  ethics. 

Whilst  Talmash  was  employed  in  the  fmidess  enterprise 
on  Brest,  Russell  was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  summer  of  1694,  to  support  the  court  of  Spain, 
Catalonia  being  invaded  by  the  French,  and  threatened  by  the 
fleet  of  De  Tourville ;  but  with  the  first  news  that  his  anta* 
gonist  had  passed  the  Straits,  the  French  admiral  retired  to 
Toulon  ;  and  Russell,  wintering  his  fleet  at  Cadiz,  efiectuaUy 
freed  the  Spanish  trade  from  the  injury  it  was  daily  sustaining 
by  the  Corsairs  of  Algiers.^  From  1689  to  1693  he  had  hdd 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  that  of  president 
of  the  board  of  admiralty  ;  but  he  retired  from  these  employ- 
ments in  1699,  when  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  resigned  the 
secretaryship.  A  prevalent  belief  that  in  his  mode  of  doing 
this,  Russell  had  given  great  personal  offence  to  William,  may 
have  encouraged  his  enemies  to  bring  forward  that  impeach- 
ment which  he  immediately  afterwards  sustained,  for  alleged 
malpractices  whilst  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  continued  sus- 
pended over  him  till  1701,  when  the  Lords  brought  it  to  a  trial. 
The  Earl  of  Orford,  within  four  days,  put  in  his  spirited  de- 
fence, justified  himself  in  every  particular,  and,  although  his 
accounts  had  been  already  passed,  willingly  submitted  them  to 
a  fresh  examination.  After  thb  had  been  fiilly  entered  into, 
*'  there  was  not,''  says  Burnet,  *'  so  much  as  a  colour  to  fix  a 
complaint  upon  him,"  and  he  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

Such,  however,  had  been  the  outcry  raised  against  him 
throughout  the  nation,  in  the  rage  of  party  heats  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  discussion  of  the  charges,  that  he  did  not 

'  Ue  is  stated  to  have  inrited  the  Dey  to  tend  some  of  hb  Conairt  to  look 
at  his  fleet;  which  being  done,  they  went  home  again  very  wtli  Mltf^W. 
The  admind*s  coming  was  so  accepuble  to  Spain,  that  the  king  it  nid  to 
liave  sent  liim  a  jewel  valued  at  80,000  crowns. — Bmlpk^  vol.  ii.  p.  506, 
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resume  any  public  employment  until  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  A«D.  i 
Anne,  when  he  was  invited  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
as  lord  high  admiral.  Being  probably,  however,  unwilling 
to  become  again  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  faction,  he  declined 
the  station;  and  the  office  being  put  into  commission,  he  was 
nominated  first  commissioner  of  the  new  board,  November  8, 
1709.  On  the  memorable  dismissal  of  his  Whig  friends  from 
office  in  1710,  the  Earl  of  Orford  threw  up  his  employment; 
but,  on  Queen  Anne*s  death,  in  1714,  he  was  named  one  of 
the  lords  justices  for  the  charge  of  public  affairs;  on  the 
arrival  of  King  George  I.  in  England  was  summoned  to  the 
privy-council,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  following,  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  admiralty  board,  which  he  held  until  his  final 
retirement  from  all  public  affairs  on  the  16th  of  April,  1717. 
He  sun'ived  this  wise  retirement  ten  years,  until  the  26th  of 
November,  1727,  when  he  expired,  without  issue,  at  his  house 
in  Covent  Garden,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

The  principal  faults  alleged  against  Edward,  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  these,  upon  the  authority  of  Burnet,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him, 
were,  a  too  great  share  of  passion,  indolence,  and  love  of 
pleasure.  Amongst  the  Birch  pa]>ers  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  the  following  comments  on  his  public  character,  by 
an  anonymous  contemporary.* 

"  His  affection  for  the  sennce  of  his  country,  and  his  zeal 
to  annoy  its  enemies,  were  remarkable.  When  he  was  in 
employment,  the  merchants  were  easy  and  secure ;  but  when 
his  rivals  succeeded,  great  was  their  terror  and  distress.  This 
was  do'uvr  great  and  due  honour  to  his  merit,  and  such  an 
opinion  was  tnily  valuable.  Faction  and  folly  had  not  then 
corruptetl  this  valuable  part  of  the  nation,  and  caused  it  to 
deviate  into  |)opular  clamour  and  absurdities. 

'  Birch  MSS.  No.  4223,  Art.  112. 
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D.  1709.  **  Hi0  employinentB  had  not  allowed  him  leiBure  for  study ; 
bat  he  discovered  a  fond  of  good  sense  and  judgment  on  all 
proper  occasions.  He  never  treated  his  prince  with  the  arts 
of  flattery — no,  not  by  silence  and  submisuon,  when  wrong 
measures  were  pursued.  For  when  the  king,  by  (partj) 
management  had  been  prevailed  on  to  dismiss  his  frienda^ 
and  to  favour  and  trust  his  enemies,  and  softened  the  thing 
to  this  lord  by  declaring  he  would  turn  out  no  more,  the  r^ly 
was,  ^  Your  majesty  has  none  remaining  in  your  service.' 

**  His  impeachment  was  as  great  a  dishonour  to  public 
justice  and  truth,  as  any  of  the  instances  of  popular  madness 
and  iniquity  in  Athens  or  Rome.  The  only  victory  we  ever 
(in  these  times)  gained  over  the  French  at  sea,  was  under 
his  conduct.  He  immediately  endured  private  censures  and 
reproaches  in  the  one  House  for  not  making  it  so  complete  and 
improving  it  as  he  might  have  done ;  some  years  after,  this 
was  made  an  article  of  accusation  in  the  other  House.  From 
the  complexion  of  his  accusers,  we  may  conclude  his  real 
fault  with  them  was  his  having  done  too  much.  I  ent^r  not 
into  many  imaginary  circumstances,  which  have  been  sop- 
posed  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true  and  real, 

**  Such  ingratitude  to  God  and  man  has  had  its  reward : 
in  above  fifty-three  years  which  have  since  passed,  all  oar 
sea -combats  with  France  have  been  mean  and  inglorious. 
We  have  wanted  powder  or  ball,  hearts  or  heads,  or  both. 
All  has  ended  in  their  escaping  from  us,  or  we  from  them.^ 
His  prudence  and  care  in  victualling  the  ships  in  the  Medi« 
terranean  deserved  returns  very  different  from  groundless 
clamours  and  accusations.  Great  savings  and  advantages 
were  procured  to  the  nation  by  his  management.  Bravery 
and  success,  frugality  and  diligence,  were  transformed  into 
crimes  by  those  who  had  infatuated  the  nation,  and  perverted 
'  '<  Aug.  27, 1745.  May  beUer  ereots  happen  befofe  the  publioitxm  I"* 
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all  the  dictates  of  truth  and  reason.     After  age  and  infirmi-  A.D. 

I 

ties  had  obliged  him  to  decline  public  employments,  great 
regard  was  paid  to  his  judgment.  He  attained  to  a  good 
old  age,  after  a  life  spent  with  great  honour  and  usefulness, 
proving  an  ornament  to  that  opulent  and  noble  family  which 
since  the  Reformation  had  produced  so  many  afiSectionate  and 
consistent  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

Of  Wriothesley,  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  few  more  particii- 
lars  remain  to  be  communicated.  To  floriculture,  as  well  as 
landscape-gardening  and  agriculture,  he  appears  to  have  been 
much  devoted ;  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in 
1709,  he  seeks  to  tempt  that  philosophic  virtuoso  and  amiaUe 
man  to  Wobum,  by  stating  that  he  was  about  receiving  ^*  a 
great  number  of  rarities,  and  particularly  a  large  collection 
of  ranunculi  from  Candia,  such  a  one  as  he  believes  was 
never  before  seen  in  England."  In  these  pursuits,  which 
Lord  Bacon  tenns  *^  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,"  and  in 
collecting  and  perusing  the  rare  and  valuable  books  which 
he  was  constantly  adding  to  his  library,  his  tranquil  years 
passed  on.  Yet,  although  passionately  fond  of  his  retire* 
ment  in  the  country,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  his  pablie 
duties.  Whilst  naturally  attached  to  the  great  priociploi 
for  which  his  father  had  laid  down  his  life,  he  took  a  part 
of  much  moderation  in  the  high  disputes  tliat  agitated  the 
reign  and  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne.  He  had  betn 
so  far  dis|)osed  to  support  what  were  considered  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  vote  in  1703  for  the  hill 
against  occasional  conformity ;  but  in  1710,  when  he  saw 
the  passion  of  the  time  for  absolute  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
he  was  anxious  to  record  his  adherence  to  the  great  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  the  memorable  trial  ci 
Sacheverel;  gave  his  vote  against  tliat  fiery  sealot.     In  1711, 
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X  1711.  when  the  conduct  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  the  Earl  of  Gahray 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  was,  in  the  like  heat  of  party,  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  parliament,  he  signed  four  of  the 
protests  that  were  designed  to  vindicate  those  deserving  offi- 
cers from  reproach.  The  resolutions  adopted  against  them 
were  not  justified  by  the  facts  adduced ;  and  Somerville 
farther  observes,  that  Lord  Gralway's  serviceSi  which  had 
often  been  signally  meritorious,  ought  to  have  protected  him 
from  the  severe  censures  with  which  he  was  now  loaded, 
though  his  errors  or  misconduct  had  been  established  by 
more  impartial  and  satisfactory  evidence  than  was  produced 
upon  this  occasion.^  The  fact  is,  that  the  Whig  minbtry  had 
just  been  displaced;  the  earl  was  known  to  be  wholly  attached 
to  their  interest;  and  the  vote  of  censure  was  accordingly 
pressed  by  the  Tories  with  the  keener  eneigy,  as  the  late 
administration  would  necessarily  share  in  the  opprobrium. 

The  debates  on  which  these  several  protests  were  founded^ 
occurred  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  January,  1711;  on 
the  26th  of  the  ensuing  May,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  no 
more.  In  th^  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour,  he  was 
seized  with  the  small-pox,  at  this  time  **  a  plague^  deserving 
that  appellation  almost  as  much  as  the  disease  to  which  it 
has  been  Appropriated.**  Neither  inoculation  nor  vaccination 
was  in  that  day  known  to  the  physicians.  The  duke  caoght 
the  infection  naturally.  As  soon  as  the  disorder  had  de- 
clared itself,  his  wife  and  children  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
him:  it  bafl9ed  all  the  attempts  used  to  soflen  or  subdue 
it ;  and  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping  and  devoted  mother 
he  sank  quietly  to  rest.  In  the  following  pathetic  letter 
to  Lord  Galway,  she  breathes  out  at  once  her  grief  and 
resignation. 

*  Soroer?iUe*s  Queco  Anne,  4to,  p.  422. 
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Lady  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Oalway. 

Juney  1711. 
Alas !  my  dear  Lord  Gal  way,  my  thoughts  are  yet  all  disorder,  A.D.  i 
confusion,  and  amazement ;  and  I  think  I  am  very  incapable  of 
saying  or  doing  what  I  should.  I  did  not  know  the  greatness  of 
my  love  to  his  person,  till  I  could  see  it  no  more.  When  nature, 
wlio  will  be  mistress,  has  in  some  measure,  with  time,  relieved  her- 
self, then,  and  not  till  then,  I  trust  the  Goodness  which  hath  no 
bounds,  and  whose  power  is  irresistible,  will  assist  me  by  his  grace 
to  rest  contented  with  what  his  unerring  providence  has  appointed 
and  permitted.  And  I  shall  feel  ease  in  this  contemplation,  that 
there  was  nothing  uncomfortable  in  his  death,  but  the  losing  him. 
His  God  was,  I  verily  believe,  ever  in  his  thoughts.  Towards  hit 
last  hours,  he  called  upon  him,  and  complained  he  could  not  pray 
his  prayers.  To  what  I  answered,  he  said  he  wished  for  more  time 
to  make  up  his  accounts  with  God.  Then,  with  remembrance  to 
his  sisters,  and  telling  me  how  good  and  kind  his  wife  had  been  to 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  expressed  himself 
to  her,  said  something  to  me  and  my  double  kindness  to  his  wife, 
and  so  died  away.  There  seemed  no  reluctancy  to  leave  this  world, 
patient  and  easy  the  whole  time,  and  I  believe  knew  his  danger, 
but,  loath  to  grieve  those  by  him,  delayed  what  he  might  have  said. 
But  why  all  this  ?  The  decree  is  past.  I  do  not  ask  your  prayers ; 
I  know  you  offer  them  with  sincerity  to  our  Almighty  Grod,  for 

Your  afflicted  kinswoman, 

R.  Ru§sell. 

Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  survived  her  husband 
thirteen  years,  dying  June  the  29th,  1734,  aged  forty-two. 
Both  were  interred  iu  tlie  family  vault  at  Cheniee.  Tbey 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  William  and 
Jane  died  infants.  Lady  Rachel,  the  eldest,  was  married 
first  to  Scroop  Egerton,^  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  secondly 
to  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,'  K.B.  brother  to  George,  Lord 

*  Arms ;  argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  between  3  pheons  sable. 
'  Arms ;  argent,  a  cbe?ron  between  3  escallop  shells  sabk. 
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D.  17S5.  Lyttleton,  and  died  Maj  22,  1777;  and  the  Lady  EUzabeA, 
in  1726y  married  William  Capel,^  Earl  of  Essex.  The  eldest 
sanriving  son  was  named  Wriothesley;  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  when  little  more  than  three  years  of  age.  The  second 
son  was  John,  bom  September  30,  1710. 

There  are  three  portraits  of  Wriothesley,  second  Duke  of 
Bedford,  at  Wobum ;  the  first  as  a  child  in  his  sixth  year, 
which  has  been  engraved  in  mezzotinto ;  the  second,  in  early 
manhood,  with  his  duchess;  and  the  third  at  a  maturer  period, 
as  a  portrait  in  a  large  picture  by  Jervis  of  his  widow  and 
family :  the  first  two  are  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller« 
Of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  there  are  four  portraits 
in  the  Wobum  gallery.  The  first  by  Claustermans,  as  a  child 
of  ten  years  old,  in  company  with  her  mother ;  the  second  by 
Kneller,  with  her  husband ;  the  third  also  by  Kneller,  in 
womanhood ;  and  the  fourth  by  Jervis,  in  her  widow's  dress, 
accompanied  by  her  four  children. 

WRIOTHESLEY,  THIRD  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  married  at  the 
age  of  seventeen^  April  22d,  1725,  to  the  Lady  Anne  Egerton,* 
only  daughter  of  Scroop,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  by  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Churchill,  his  first  wife,  third  daughter  and  coheir  to 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  minority  terminated  in 
1729,  in  the  January  of  which  year  his  younger  lNX>ther, 
Lord  John  Russell,  went  upon  his  travels,  in  company  with 
his  foraier  tutor,  Mr.  Iletheriugton,  and  a  Mr.  Bemege. 

Tlie  tastes,  pursuits,  aud  mental  bias  of  the  two  brotliers 
were  totally  dit^:<iinular.    Whilst  the  younger,  with  a  vigorous 

*  Amis;  f;uUt,  a  I  ton  mm  pant  between  3  cross  crosslett  fitcbee  or» 

*  Anns ;  argcnif  a  lion  nunpauit  gulesy  between  3  pheont  so^. 
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and  active  mind,  sought  perpetuallj  to  enlarge  his  circle  ct  A.D. 
acquirements,  and  by  the  study  of  his  own  and  foreign  goTeriH 
mentSy  to  qualify  himself  for  taking  that  station  in  society 
which  his  rank,  hb  fortune,  and  expanding  talents,  marked  out 
for  his  ambition, — the  elder  consigned  himself  to  inglorious 
indolence  and  ease,  to  the  dolcefar  niente  of  fiuhionable  life, 
or  otherwise,  to  dissipate  its  gay  monotony  and  furnish 
a  stimulus  to  its  occasional  satieties,  flew  to  the  dangerooB 
excitements  of  hazard — to  the  turf,  and  the  billiard- table, 
where  happiness  and  wealth,  as  though  they  were  but 
worthless  trifles,  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  simple 
chance  or  the  magic  of  a  moment.  By  degrees,  that  which 
was  perhaps  at  flrst  closed  in  with  as  a  mere  escape  from 
eunui^  was  followed  as  a  serious  pursuit ;  he  grew  interested 
in  the  amusing  occupation,  and  sent  his  mind  afloat  with  a 
more  deep  and  earnest  aim  upon  the  giddy  fluctuations  of 
ignoble  play,  until  it  was  entirely  absorbed  by  that  pernicious 
passion,  lie  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts, — the  portrait-painter 
Whood  was  domesticated  in  his  mansion;  he  could  derive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  pages  of  the  poet  and  hia- 
torian,  which  at  one  period  formed  the  frequent  resource  and 
solace  of  his  leisure ;  but,  left  somewhat  too  soon 

''  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,'* 

with  a  heart  too  volatile,  or  with  that  careless  flexibility  of 
disposition  which  takes  a  ready  turn  and  tone  from  the 
impulses  of  others,  he  learned,  like  an  untrained  &lcon,  to 
stoop  at  meaner  prey,  and  neglected  those  capacities  for  wise 
and  manly  notion  with  which  he  had  been  gifted.  Ilis  weak- 
ness was  soon  noticed ;  his  foibles  were  flattered  and  com- 
mended ;  and  numbers  crowded  round  him  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  fortune,  to  pay  court  and  tribute  to  his  fatal  love  of 
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[>.i7Si.  hazard,  and  to  profit,  at  the  fkToarable  moment,  bj  his 
credulity  and  follj.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  related  of 
the  deceptions  practised  upon  his  frank  and  unsnspicions 
nature  by  the  polished  gamblers  who  thus  found  access  to 
his  table ;  and  his  name  became  a  by-word  in  the  walks  of 
fiishion  for  his  depth  of  play/  and  the  graceful  nonckiJdnce 
with  which  he  gave  new  wings  to  his  wealth.  He  was  as 
prodigal  almost  of  his  health  as  of  his  fortune ;  and  scarcely 
ever  going  '*  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  house,  and  denying 
himself  those  rational  pursuits  and  occupations  out  of  doors, 
which  so  essentially  contribute  to  health  of  body  and  Tigoor 
of  mind,  both  became  enervated"'  and  shattered.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  his  chaplain  to  his  brother  in  Italy  con- 
tains some  notices,  at  this  period,  of  his  condition  and  pursuits. 

Rev.  C.  Tough  to  Lord  Jouk  Russell. 

Bedford  House,  March  6, 1730*1. 

My  Lord, — It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  hear  your 
lordship  designs  to  set  out  for  England  in  a  little  time,  where  I 
shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you  well  settled.  His  grace  some- 
times talks  of  meeting  you  at  Paris,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
resolved  about  it  yet.  He  is  somewhat  better  as  to  his  health, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  far  from  well.  He  has  been  very  successful 
this  winter  at  play,  and  he  pursues  it  with  unwearied  application. 
I  cannot  but  say  I  am  always  in  expectation  of  some  terrible  blow  ; 
for  he  is  now  engaged  where  all  the  sharpers  in  town  meet,  and  he 
never  suspects  that  he  is  cheated  by  any  body.  The  duchess  is 
extremely  well,  and  the  duke  as  complaisant  to  her  as  possible,  so 
that  she  is  mightily  pleased  with  being  at  home ;  and  she  behaves 
herself  in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  that  the  whole  country  is  pleased 
with  her  to  the  last  excess. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  is  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Turin ;  to  which  city  he  and  all  his  family  set  out  in  about  six 

•  Walpole  rJI^eUers  to  Lonl  Hertford. 

'  CaUlogue  of  Eaimel  Poruails  it  Wobum  Abbey,  p.  54. 
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weeks.  We  are  still  quite  io  the  dark  as  to  war  or  peace,  bat  A.1X1 
tlicre  have  been  very  warm  debates  in  both  houses,  and  the  Tories 
have  tried  every  stratagem  to  distress  the  ministry ;  but  the  great 
man  still  keeps  his  ground.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Lord 
Hervoy  and  Mr.  Pulteney  have  fought  a  duel ;  they  were  parted  by 
their  seconds  before  any  great  mischief  was  done.  Mr.  Handel 
has  diverted  the  town  exceedingly  with  his  last  opera,  and  Senesino 
is  in  high  reputation.  Poor  Whood  has  not  been  able  to  work  this 
month  past,  having  hurt  his  hand  by  a  sash-window  that  fell  upOD 
it,  which  makes  him  a  little  melancholy.  I  am,  with  service  to 
Mr.  Hetherington  and  Mr.  Bem^ge,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  Charles  Tough. 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  more  serious  symp- 
toms of  decline  appeared;  and  he  was  urgently  advised  by 
his  physicians  to  try  the  milder  air  of  Lisbon.  He  was  visited 
at  this  period  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  her  way 
to  Scarborough,  who  thus  describes  her  reception,  in  one  of 
the  numerous  letters  that  exist  from  her  to  her  favourite  grand- 
daughter. 

Northampton,  July  3, 1 732. 
My  dear  Lady  Russell, — In  my  last  letter  I  told  you  I  would 
write  after  I  had  been  at  Woburn,  where  I  dined  to-day.  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  man  to  behave  better  than  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
did  in  all  respects.  He  spoke  upon  every  subject  that  offered  with 
perfect  good  sense;  was  as  civil  as  any  body  could  be,  without 
being  troublesome;  and,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  not  pressing 
any  point  too  far,  and  yet  shewing  an  inclination  to  have  us  stay 
at  Wobum  :  upon  my  word,  his  behaviour  made  him  quite  ag^ree- 
able.  If  I  had  time  and  spirits,  I  could  tell  you  a  thousand  pretty 
things  he  said  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  amazing  to  me,  as 
that  a  man  who  appears  to  have  so  much  understanding,  who 
might  have  been  so  happy,  and  have  made  so  gpreat  a  figure, 
should  yet  have  made,  in  a  few  years,  such  a  havoc  of  his  con- 
stitution and  of  his  estate.  It  is  impossible  to  see  him  without 
being  touclied  with  melancholy  at  the  thought. 

The  family  think  he  is  worse  than  he  was,  and  1  think  so 
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D.  i73f.  myself;  but  his  eyes  were  sprigfaUyy  and  he  would  not  own  tlnC 
he  was  not  well.  Yet  I  observed,  when  we  went  into  the  gallery 
to  see  the  pictures,  he  sat  down  very  often,  which  I  conclude  pro- 
ceeded  from  weakness.  I  made  him  as  easy  as  I  could  in  every 
tiling,  for  I  find  he  cannot  endure  to  be  thought  ill ;  and  therefore 
I  did  not  take  any  notice  that  I  saw  it,  but  contrived  to  sit  down 
often,  as  we  talked  over  the  pictures.  Some  think  he  will  not  be 
aUe  to  go  the  voyage  he  designs ;  but  as  he  is  young,  and  had 
certainly  a  great  constitution,  no  one  can  say  how  that  will  happen. 
I  went  all  over  the  rest  of  the  house  in  a  chair  with  short  poles* 
I  am  sure,  if  it  were  my  house,  I  would  never  pull  it  down.  I  am 
resolved  to  have  no  fret-work  in  my  ceilings  at  Wimbledon,  bat 
only  very  handsome  cornices.  The  gallery  has  a  great  many  pic- 
tures in  it,  which  are  valuable,  as  they  belong  to  the  family,  and 
are  in  antique  dresses.  There  is  one  of  a  countess  of  Bedford,  that 
was  quite  charming — I  mean  her  whom  the  fiather  forbid  his  son 
from  marrying.  I  really  fear,  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I  should  have 
disobeyed  my  father  in  such  a  case;  for  she  was  both  beautiful  and 
good.     I  am,  dear  Lady  Russell,  most  tenderly  yours, 

S.  Marlborough.^ 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  sailed  for  Portugal  in  September ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  reach  Lisbon.  Becoming  worse  upon 
his  passage,  he  was  compelled  to  land  at  Corunna,  where  he 
expired  on  the  23d  of  October.  His  remains  were  bronght  to 
England,  and  deposited  with  those  of  his  ancestors  at  Chenies. 
Such  was  the  brief  career  of  the  third  Duke  of  Bedford.  His 
story  furnishes  a  marked  contrast  to  the  acts  of  his  prede- 
cessors.  The  deeds  of  gamesters  are  generally  such  as  to 
deserve  no  commemoration;  and  it  b  well  for  them  if  poe« 
terity,  sensible  of  all  that  might  have  been  nobly  aocom- 
plished,  under  other  auspices,  by  the  great  variety  of  ad- 
vantages and  aids  possessed,  should  be  satisfied  ta  visit 
their  ''forfeiture  of  fair  renown*'  with  the  doom  of  oblivion, 

*  Bedford  Papen. 
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rather  than  the  bitter  penalties  of  censure.    The  Duke  ct  A.D.  i' 
Bedford  left  no  offspring.     His  youthful  widow  married,  for 
her  Becond  husband,  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey/  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  and  died  June  15th,  1762. 

Two  portraits  exist  of  Wriothesley,  the  third  Duke  of 
Bedford;  one  representing  hiui  in  a  figured  morning  gown 
whilst  reading ;  the  other  in  the  robes  which  he  wore  at  ib% 
coronation  of  George  the  First.  Of  Anne,  his  duchess,  there 
are  two  whole-lengths  at  Wobum  Abbey— one  in  her  corona- 
tion robes,  as  a  companion  of  the  preceding ;  the  other  at  m 
later  period  of  life,  attended  by  a  black  domestic ;  whilst 
several  of  a  smaller  size,  in  different  attitudes,  attest  the 
industry  of  Isaac  Whood,  and  the  well-founded  adroiratioii 
of  her  husl>aiid.  Her  portrait,  after  she  became  Countess  of 
Jersey,  has  also  been  engraved  in  mezzotinto. 

It  was  during  the  lifetime  of  the  third  Duke  of  Bedford, 
that  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  refined  and  ripened  for  heaTeii 
by  the  singular  afflictions  through  which  she  had  passed,  but 
which  had  never  for  a  moment  weakened  her  dependence 
upon  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events,  closed  her  chequered 
life,  dying  at  her  house  in  Bloomsbury  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1723,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  The 
following  sketch  of  her  character,  by  the  most  eminent 
female  writer  of  her  age  in  England,  and  the  soundest  judge 
of  what  constitutes  the  real  merit  and  perfection  of  human 
character,  is  too  valuable  for  a  biographer  to  for^. 

''  What  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady  Russell  ?  Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all ! 
Such  a  combination  of  tenderness  the  most  exquisite,  mag* 
nauiiiiity  the  most  unaffected,  and  Christian  piety  the  nuMt 
practical,  have  not  often  met  in  the  same  mind.    Whether 

*  Anns ;  ttrgcnt,  on  a  cross  guia  iiTe  escallop  shells  or. 
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D.  trst.  we  Ttew  her  taking  notca  on  the  public  trial  of  her  i 

coiiBort,  concealing  the  tender  aneuish  of  tlie  wife  under-4 

Iaseuined  composure  of  the  secretury; — whether  we  behoU 
lier,  after  his  condemnation,  imploring  a  short  reprievu  for 
her  adored  husband,  while  the  iron-hearted  king  heard  the 
|)etition  without  emotion,  and  refused  it  williout  regret ; — 
whether  we  behold  her  sublime  cx)mjK>8ure  at  their  final 
BeparatioQ,  which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  the  coofessioii, 
'the  bitterness  ofdeath  is  past;' — whether  we  behold  her 

I  heroic  resolution,  rather  to  see  him  die  than  to  persuade  htiii 
by  any  (lishonouruble  mcaiifl  to  preserve  his  life; — whether 
we  see  her  superiority  to  resentment  afterwards  towards  tlie 
promoters  of  his  cicecution,  — no  expression  of  an  unforgiriug 
spirit,  no  hard  sentence  escaping  her,  even  against  the 
savage  Jeffrlei^,  who  pronounced  his  comlenmatioi),  adding 
insult  to  cruelty ;  no  triumph  when  that  infamous  jud)^  was 

I  afterwards  disgraced  and  imprisoned; — if  we  view  her  iu 
that  more  than  temperati;  letter  to  the  king  n  few  days  aflvr 
her  dear  lord's  execution,  declaring,  tliat  if  she  were  capable 
of  coiutolation,  it  would  only  be  that  her  lord's  fame  might 
be  preserved  in  the  king's  more  &TOurable  opinion,  —  bad 
long  habits  of  voluptuousness  left  any  sense  of  pity  in  this 
corrupt  king,  it  must  have  been  touched  at  her  humble 
entreaty,  that   '  he  would  grant   his   pardon   to   a   woman 

I  amazed  witli  grief— to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
Krved  his  father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  his  majtaty 
in  his  greatest  perils;' — if  we  view  tbi»  extraordinary  Mif- 
ferer  under  all  these  trials,  while  we  admire  the  woman, 
we  mu»t  adore  the  divine  grace  which  alone  cvuld  sustain 
ber  noder  them. 
"  After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  wc  not  tay,  that  for 
ha  example  of  conjugal  i^ndrmew  «c  need  not  go  out  of  a 
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own  coQDtiy  for  a  perfect  model  ?  Portia  swallowing  fire  i 
because  she  would  not  survive  her  Bnitae ;  the  Ptete,  nam 
dolet!  of  the  faithful  Arria,  as  she  stabbed  bereelf,  and  then 
presented  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to  set  him  an  example 
of  dying  bravely; — these  faeroic  instances  of  conjugal  aSection, 
which  iiave  been  ihe  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed  by 
the  conduct  of  Lndy  Russell.  TAey  died  a  voluntary  death 
rather  tlmn  outlive  their  husbands ;  Christianity  imposed 
on  A*T  the  severer  duty  of  surviving  here — of  living  to  euflbr 
calamities  scarcely  less  trj'ing,  and  to  perform  duties  scarcely 
less  heroic."' 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Rachel,  Lady  Rassell ;  one  a 
miniature,  by  Cooper,  representing  her  in  her  full  bloom  of 
happiness  and  beauty,  from  which  an  enamel  has  been  eie- 
cuted  by  Mr.  Bone,  and  an  engraving  for  the  "  Illustrious 
Portraits:"  the  other  a  small  full-length  figure,  dressed  in 
mourning,  and  leaning  on  her  hand,  with  all  the  marks  of 
settled  grief  and  melancholy  on  her  faded  features. 

■  Hannah  More*]  Moral  Stetcliet,  pp.  T5-B0.    London,  Csdell,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

FROM  THE  DECLINE  OP  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE*S  MINISTRY  TO  THE 

TREATY  OF  MADRID. 

A.D.  1732  —  1750. 

Opposition  to  Sir  Robert  \Va1po1c*s  administration . . .  Part  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  1734-41  . . .  Retirement  of  Walpole  . . .  Ascendency  of 
Lord  Carteret,  1742... Duke  of  Bedford  opposes  the  introduction  of 
Ilanoveriaii  troops,  Feb.  1743... and  the  act  upon  attainders,  April, 

1744  . . .  War  declared  with  France  . . .  Broad-bottom  administration . . . 
Duke  of  Bedford  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  Nov.  27,  1744  ...  Reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  April, 

1745  . . .  Naval  successes,  and  state  of  the  marine  under  his  presi- 
dency ...  is  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department,  Feb.  19, 
1748  . . .  His  influence  with  Lord  Sandwich . . .  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Oct.  18,  1748  ...  He  directs  the  negotiations  at  Madrid  . .  .his  remon- 
fltrances  against  the  right  of  search,  and  commercial  code  of  Spain . . . 
Difficulties  of  the  arrangement,  1750  ...  his  contrt^projet  for  concluding 
the  differences,  August  . . .  Attempts  to  push  his  advantages  . . .  His 
tatis&ction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Oct.  5  . . .  Pacific  temper  of 
the  Spanish  court. 

D.  1792.  By  the  decease  of  his  brother  Wriothesley,  Lord  John  Ruseell 
succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  became  fourth 
Duke  of  Bedford,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
had  married,  in  October,  1731,  Lady  Diana  Spencer/ with 
whom  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  wished  to  ally  himself, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  management  of  Walpole.*  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  by 
Lady  Anne  Churchill,  daughter  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 

'  Annt ;  quarterly  argent  and  gala^  in  the  second  and  third  a  firet  or  ; 
orer  all  a  bend  $nhU,  charged  with  3  escallops  of  the  /?rt<. 
*  Nichob*t  lU-col.  of  the  lieign  of  George  III.,  p.  371. 
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borough.  By  this  lady  he  had  an  iniant  eon  named  Francis,  AX 
which  died  on  the  day  it  was  bom,  Nov.  6th,  1732 — a  mis- 
fortune bitterly  enhanced  in  1735  by  the  loss  of  its  mother, 
on  the  27th  of  September.  In  April,  1737,  he  entered  a 
second  time  into  marriage,  with  Gertrude,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  first  Earl  Gower,*  by  his  first  wife,  Lady  Evelyn, 
daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Kingston.  These 
nuptials  were  more  auspicious;  for,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1739,  their  son  Francis,  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  was  bom, 
and  this  event  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter  named 
Caroline,  in  January,  1742-3.  A  second  son  was  also  bom 
to  them  in  1745  ;  but  he  perished  in  his  early  infancy. 

At  the  time  when  the  duke  assumed  his  title,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  been  long  the  potent  head  of  a  Whig  ministry, 
controlling  abroad,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  the  conspiraciee 
devised  by  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender;  and  establish- 
ing at  home  a  more  perfect  management  of  the  machine 
of  government  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  any 
previous  minister.  But  the  grossness  of  the  means  to  which 
he  had  resorted  for  this  purpose,  and  his  monopoly  of  die 
power  to  which  he  attained,  already  excited  hatred,  repre* 
hension,  and  alarm  ;  and  an  opposition,  formidable  from  its 
various  commingling  elements,  and  the  ability  with  which 
they  were  wielded  in  parliamentary  warfare,  was  ooncen- 
trated  against  him.  Three  very  distinct  parties  entered  into 
this  confederacy ;  each  commanded  by  leaders  of  oonsum- 
mate  talent,  who  were  followed  with  a  greater  or  less  share 
of  popular  applause.  These  were,  the  real  Jacobites,  d]safi> 
fected  to  the  House  of  Uaaover,  but  not  disposed  to  haaurd 
much  for  its  subversion ;  the  Tories,  faithful  to  the  reignii^ 

*  Anns;  quarterly,  1  and  4,  barry  of  eight,  argent  and  guUsy  over  all  a 
cross  flory  w6/r,  for  Ciower  ;  2  and  3  fliwrr,  3  laurel  kaws  slip!  or,  fcr 
LrvF^oN. 
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D.  1754.  family,  but  angry  at  their  abeolote  exclosion  from  all  oflice ; 
and  lastly,  that  B^ment  of  the  Whig  body,  which  either 
shared  in  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  neglect  of  their 
pretensions  for  employment,  or,  being  animated  with  the 
more  genuine  principles  of  their  party,  disapproved  of  the 
minister  s  practices  in  sapping  the  private  virtue  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  of  his  projects.  These  were  ranged 
beneath  the  brilliant  banners  of  Pulteney  and  Carteret; 
those  beneath  the  uncompromising  sway  of  Shippen,  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  father  ripened  to  an  open  rupture,  a  fourth 
party  sprang  up,  who  attached  themselves  more  pecu- 
liarly to  the  service  of  the  prince,  but  gave  their  influence  to 
the  other  parties  till  the  power  of  the  great  minister  should  be 
broken  up,  and  a  space  be  cleared  for  the  exercise  of  their 
ambition.  Of  these.  Lord  Cobham  came  to  be  considered 
chief;  and  under  his  guidance  or  direction,  Pitt,  Lyttleton^ 
and  a  multitude  of  other  geniuses  who  afterwards  shone  or 
thundered  in  the  senate,  spontaneously  clustered.  Pulteney 
was  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  whole  combined  array ;  by  his 
wit,  by  his  eloquence,  by  his  impassioned  declamations  tor 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  numbers  of  the  young  and  the 
aspiring  were  attracted  to  his  phalanx ;  and  of  this  class  of 
maiden  politicians,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  not  long  in 
indicating  the  side  which  it  was  his  intention  to  espouse. 

In  the  session  of  1734,  on  a  debate  relative  to  the  election 
of  the  Scottish  peers,  apprehending  the  greatest  danger  to 
their  liberties,  if  the  sixteen  members  should  be  brought 
into  every  new  parliament  at  the  mere  nomination  of  the 
minister,^  he  moved,  after  an  animated  speech,  that  the 
engaging  any  peer  by  threats  or  crown  gratuities  to  vote  for 

*  Pari.  llUt.  vol.  ix.  p.  487. 
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a  representative  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  should  be  pronoonced  A.D. 
a  higli  insult  on  the  justice  of  the  crown,  an  encroachment  on 
the  freedom  of  elections,  and  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  honour 
of  the  peerage.^  In  the  following  session,  the  first  of  a  new 
parliament,  he  followed  up  the  moticm,  by  presenting  and 
supporting  that  petition  of  the  six  Scotch  peers  which  com- 
plained of  the  illegality  of  the  late  return,  in  consequence  of 
the  venal  influence  that  had  been  exercised, — a  course  which 
led  to  several  warm  discussions,  and  being  directly  levelled 
at  the  Earl  of  Hay,  the  chief  director  of  Scotch  affidrs, 
engaged,  in  a  high  degree,  the  interest  of  the  day.*  In  the 
session  of  1 739,  which  opened  after  the  ministry  had  settled 
a  convention  with  Spain,  whose  depredations  had  agitated 
to  a  degree  of  frenzy  the  passions  of  the  nation,  he  com- 
mented with  great  spirit,  in  a  reply  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, on  the  address  proposed  to  be  returned  in  answer  to 
the  royal  message ;'  and  seconded  the  attack  by  afterwarda 
presenting  and  enlarging  on  the  petition  of  the  London  mer- 
chants against  the  convention,  and  the  insults  of  the  Spanish 
nation.'*  The  small  majority  for  the  address  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  the  ranks 
of  opposition — the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain — and  the 
violent  altercations  in  the  cabinet  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
were  so  many  formidable  blows  dealt  at  the  power  of  the 
minister,  and  significant  marks  of  its  decline.  Resenting,  in 
the  November  session,  some  expressions  introduced  into  the 
royal  speech,  on  ''animosities  industriously  fomented  through* 
out  the  kingdom,"  the  Duke  ofBedford  declared  that  he  knew 
of  no  animosity  amongst  the  people,  bat  a  very  general 


'  Pari.  Hist.  Tol.  ix.  p.  487.  'The  subject  was  disputed  inch  by 

iDcli ;  the  duke  and  Uie  rest  of  the  minority  recording  their  seatimenti  in 
lliree  distinct  protests. —lb.  p.  776,  793,  796. 

Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  896.  *  lb.  p.  1039. 
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i74f.  against  Spain,  and  against  the  tamenesa  with  which  th« 
ministers  had  long  borae  the  insults  of  that  nation.^  In  1741 
a  grand  attack  was  made  in  both  houses,  by  motions,  for  the 
removal  of  Walpole.  That  in  the  Lords  was  opened  by  Lord 
Carteret,  and  sustained  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  strains  of 
fervid  declamation.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  urging  that 
DO  one  should  be  condemned  unheard,  nor  punished  uncon- 
demned,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  rose  and  ably  combated  his 
argument  Neither  condemnation  nor  punishment  was,  he 
said,  involved  in  the  motion :  its  only  tenour  was  to  remore 
from  power  a  minister  who  had  no  other  claim  to  it  than 
the  will  of  his  master,  and  who,  as  he  would  not  have  been 
injured  had  he  never  obtained  it,  could  not  justly  complain 
if  it  were  taken  from  him.' 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1742,  the  opposition  at  length 
triumphed,  and  Walpole  was  left  in  a  minority.  On  the  9th 
of  February  he  was  created  Earl  of  Orford ;  on  the  11th  he 
resigned  his  power.  But  he  managed  in  the  meanwhile  to 
ravish  Pulteney  of  half  the  firuits  of  his  great  victory ;  and 
whilst  Lord  Carteret  was  admitted  secretary  of  state,  Loid 
Wilmington,  his  own  adherent,  was  silently  allowed  to  slide 
into  the  vacated  seat  of  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
From  the  moment,  indeed,  when  the  downfid  of  this 
great,  though  too  unscrupulous  minister,  seemed  certain,  Iho 
diarm  which  knit  together  the  heads  of  the  confederaqr 
against  him  was  virtually  unbound;  and  it  needed  but  some 
of  those  arts  in  which  Walpole  was  so  great  an  adept,  to 
effect  its  dissolution.  Under  his  secret  guidance  the  touch* 
stone  was  applied.  In  accepting  a  peerage  from  the  court, 
whilst  he  permitted  his  most  eminent  associates  to  pass 
unrepaid  or  unconsulted,   Pulteney  was  robbed   of  all  his 

'  Pirl.  llutoiy,  xoi.  xi.  p.  33.  '  See  hu  ipaech,  ib.  p.  121S. 
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}>rilliant  reputation.  Regarded  with  dissatisfaction  for  not  AA 
improving  his  victory  to  better  purpose,  he  had  to  enooonter 
either  the  secret  alienation  or  the  open  reproaches  of  his  late 
colleagues.  At  the  celebrated  meeting,  held  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  February  11th,  their  smouldering  jealousies  broke 
out ;  and  Walpole  saw,  with  undissembled  exultation,  the 
magic  orator  disenchanted  of  his  power,  and  the  sceptre 
wrested  from  him  by  his  enemies,  shivered  in  their  grasp. 

Pulteney  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  refusing  to  take 
oflice  he  had  given  a  perfect  proof  of  his  disinterestedness. 
In  reply  to  a  hope  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that 
^*  obnoxious  men  might  now  be  removed,  good  men  put  into 
their  room,  and  a  change  of  measures  brought  about  as  well 
as  men,"'  he  writes,  '<  I  agree  that  measures  must  be  changed 
as  well  as  men,  and  I  believe  they  will  be  so:  abroad,  they 
manifestly  are  in  every  respect ;  at  home,  it  must  be  our  own 
faults  if  they  are  not  mended.  But,  whatever  turn  affiure 
may  chance  to  take,  I  am  confident  I  can  justify  my  own 
conduct  to  the  world  in  a  very  few  words.  I  will  only  ask 
this  single  question  :  what  do  I  get  for  myself,  after  labour- 
ing vrith  indefatigable  pains  for  twenty  years?  nothing  bat 
what  I  was  offered  at  that  time!  And  now  I  persisted  in 
refusing  it,  till  I  saw  most  of  my  friends  provided  for  in 
the  manner  they  desired.  I  wish  I  could  have  made  the 
change  more  general ;  but  I  know  where  to  lay  the  blame 
of  that  likewise,- if  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  the  tmth. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  am  very  sure  it  is  right  to  make 
the  l>e8t  of  what  has  been  done ;  and  all  unite  in  8up|)orting 
the  honour  of  our  country,  this  fomily  on  the  throne,  and  the 
present  constitution  freed  from  corruption."* 

'  Bedford  Pai>crs;  Duke  of  notlford  to  iho  Earl  of  Balh,  July  15, 1745. 
'  Earl  of  Bath  to  tlit*  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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>.  1742.  Although  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  various  occasions,  had 
warmly  inTeighed  against  the  late  minister,  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  he  was,  like  Pulteney,  influenced  by  any 
personal  or  vindictive  feeling.  On  Walpole*s  disgrace,  he 
exerted  himself  successfully  in  saving  Mr.  Legge  from  parti- 
cipating in  his  earlier  patron's  change  of  fortunes ;  and  it  was 
by  his  influence  that  this  gentleman,  when  compelled  to  give 
way  at  the  treasury  to  Mr.  Furnese,  was  made  surveyor  of 
the  forests.  But  neither  this  transaction,  nor  the  duke's 
political  hostility  to  his  &ther,  escaped  the  eye  of  Horaoe 
Walpole,  who  revenged  himself  on  Mr.  Legge,  for  this  aban- 
donroent  of  his  first  leader,^  in  a  portrait  somewhat  too 
severely  charged ;  and,  although  he  was  once  on  terms  both 
of  personal  and  political  intimacy  at  Bedford  House,  the 
duke  was  henceforth  doomed  to  bear,  in  common  with  every 
one  who  had  a  hand  in  producing  the  late  change,  his  portion 
of  that  lively  writer*s  asperity  and  sarcasm.  The  resentment 
is  honourable,  no  doubt,  to  his  filial  affection,'  but  somewhat 
fatal  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  hb  opinions. 

A  very  short  time  sufliced  to  shew  the  unstable  bans  on 
which  the  new  ministry  was  built.  That  portion  of  the 
cabinet  which  had  acted  with  Lord  Orford,  could  not  eor* 
dially  co-operate  with  those  who  were  recently  introduced; 
and  their  disunion  increased  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
rising  jealousy,  as  Lord  Carteret  obtained  an  ascendency  in 
the  closet,  by  implicitly  espousing  the  king's  views  in  the 
conduct  of  tlie  war  upon  the  continent.  There  the  suceets 
of  the  Austrians  and  the  treaty  of  Breslaw  had  relieved  the 
king*s  anxiety  on  account  of  his  German  dominions ;  and  as 
a  means  of  reducing  hb  Hanoverian  troops  abroad,  he  re- 
solved to  take  sixteen  thousand  of  tliem  into  KngHA  p^y. 

'  Memoues  of  the  Keign  of  Geoi^  11. 
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Wlien  the  measure  was  introduced  into  parliament,  it  was  A.D. 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Feb.  1,  1743,  in  an  able 
speech,  in  which,  after  discussing  the  foreign  question,  he 
placed  the  motives  of  his  opposition  to  the  project,  on  his 
zeal  for  the  House  of  HanoTcr,  and  his  affection  for  the 
king.  ''  The  safety,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  a  British  monarch  depending  upon  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  it  was  neither  splendid  levies,"  he  observed,  **  nor 
large  revenues,  nor  standing  armies,  that  could  secure  his 
happiness  or  power,  any  longer  than  the  people  were  con- 
vinced of  his  tenderness  and  regard,  of  his  attention  to  their 
complaints,  and  his  zeal  for  their  interest.  If,  therefore,  it 
should  ever  be  generally  believed  that  the  king  considered 
this  nation  only  as  an  appendage  to  his  electoral  dominions ; 
that  he  promoted  the  interest  of  his  former  subjects  at  the 
expense  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been  exalted  to  the  throne ; 
and  that  the  commerce,  the  treasures,  and  the  lives  of  the 
British  people  were  sacrificed  to  the  safety  or  enlargement 
of  distant  territories;  what,"  he  asked, ''  was  to  be  anticipated, 
but  murmurs,  disaffection,  and  distrust,  and  their  natural  oon* 
sequences,  insurrection  and  rebellion  i — rebellion,  of  which 
no  man  could  foresee  the  event,  and  by  which  that  nmo 
might  perhaps  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  whom  the  nati<m 
hail  so  wisely  excluded  and  so  solemnly  abjured.''^ 

These  observations  derived  peculiar  force  from  the  secret 
preparations  which  the  court  of  France  was  at  that  moment 
making,  to  seat  the  Pretender  on  the  British  throne ;  and  we 
find  the  duke,  af\er  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet  that  bore 
Charles  Edward  towards  the  southern  coasts,  following  ovl 
the  same  enlightened  line  of  argument,  in  the  debates  iipoD 
extending  the  penalties  of  high  treason  to  the  posterity  of 

*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xii.  |>.  1091. 
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D.  1744.  persons  who  should  be  convicted  of  corresponding  with  the 
sons  of  the  Pretender.  This  measure  he  opposed  with  eqoal 
talent,  energy,  and  perseverance;  and  the  varied  speeches 
which  he  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  were 
listened  to  with  the  more  stirring  interest,  from  the  alloaioiis 
which  he  made  to  the  melancholy  history  of  his  own  house. 
In  his  first  speech  he  examined  the  origin  and  the  Ayi*iit»g 
state  of  the  laws  of  treason,  with  the  principles  that  woold 
be  compromised  by  their  extension  ;  he  justified  the  part 
which  his  great  ancestor  had  taken  under  an  arbitrary 
government;  the  bold  confederacy  which  had  called  the 
House  of  Orange  to  the  throne;  and  warned  his  fisllow  peers 
against  introducing  greater  fiunlities  for  compliant  ju^pes  to 
lay  prostrate  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  descendants,  if 
eorrupt  and  tyrannical  times,  like  those  of  Charles  the  First 
or  James  the  Second,  should  again,  by  any  chance,  return  end 
call  for  another  renovating  revolution.^  In  his  subsequent 
discussions'  he  came  nearer  to  the  case  that  had  induced  the 
proposition.  Though  not  less  zealous  than  other  lords  fi>r 
the  security  of  the  reigning  fiunily  and  the  existing  oonstita* 
tions,  he  must  yet  oppose  the  clauses.  In  respect  to  his  own 
personal  objections,  **  Your  lordships  cannot  be  surprised," 
he  said,  *^  that  I  am  alarmed  at  the  proposal  of  a  law  like 
this;  I,  whose  family  has  suffered  so  lately  the  deprivmtiim 
of  its  rank  and  fortune  by  the  tyranny  of  a  court ;  I,  whose 
grandfather  was  cut  off  by  an  unjust  prosecution,  and  whose 
fiftther  was  condemned,  for  many  years,  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  the  rights  of  his  birth,  which  were  at  length  restored  to 
him  by  more  equitable  judges.  It  is  surely  reasonable,  my 
lords,  that  I  should  oppose  the  extension  of  penalties  to  the 
descendants  of  offenders,  who  have  scarce  myself  escaped  the 

'  rarl.  Hut.  vol.  xiii.  |>p.  71:2-23.  '  lb.  pp.  780,  793. 
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blast  of  an  attainder."     But  his  objections  rested  npon  far  A.D.  iv 
wider  considerations,  which  he  eloquently  and  energetically 
set  forth  in  a  second  speech,  the  constitutional  tenour  and 
political  wisdom  of  the  sentiments  of  which  require  no  eulogy.^ 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  debate,  he  started  fresh  demure 
lest  the  proposed  changes  should  form  an  innovation  of  the 
articles  of  the  Union  ;^  and,  after  they  were  carried,  joined 
with  seventeen  other  peers  in  stamping  the  measure  with  the 
dtrou;2^  disapprobation  of  his  protest.'  Yet,  in  the  September 
of  the  following  year,  he  gave  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  reigning  house,  by  being  the 
tirst  nobleman  who  raised  at  his  own  cost  a  regiment  of  feot, 
consisting  of  1000  men,  for  defending  his  country,  agitated  at 
that  time  with  general  alarm  from  the  progress  which  the 
young  Chevalier  was  making  in  Scotland,  and  the  overthrow 
sustained  by  the  king's  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope.  Hif 
patriotic  example  was  followed  with  alacrity,  and  helped 
greatly  to  stimulate  the  public  feeling  to  that  open  dem<m- 
strutioii  of  loyalty  and  union  which  soon  extinguished  the 
partial  rebellion,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  hopes  of 
its  promoters.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1744,  the  internal  disoorda 
of  the  ministry  tended  to  an  open  rupture.  War  had  been 
declared  with  France  during  the  spring;^  but  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  campaign  had  greatly  increased  Lord  Carteret's 
unpopularity,   whilst  the  discountenance  he  had   given  to 

•  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  793-7.  •  lb.  p.  852.  •  lb.  p.  857. 

*  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  rcgimeDt  was  very  serviceable  in  Staffordshire, 
on  the  advance  of  the  Pretender's  forces  towards  Lichfield  and  Derby ;  be 
was  himself  prevented  from  joining  it  by  a  very  severe  illness:  oo  hit  rs- 
cover)'  he  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  whither  it  had  then  been  ordered  to  march  ; 
hut  uicaiiwhili*  the  decisive  battle  of  ('ullo<len  luul  occurred,  which  rendered 
Its  farther  services  except  in  garrison,  uonecessary.  *  Maich  20. 
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A.D.      the  reforms  for  which  he  had  once  so  strenuously  contended. 

1744-5. 

had  destroyed  the  confidence  of  his  former  friends  in  opposi- 
tion. The  Pelhams  meanwhile  had  gone  on  oonsolidating 
their  party;  and  a  formal  remonstrance  now  against  his 
foreign  measures  brought  the  struggle  to  a  crisis.  Lord  Car- 
teret, created  Earl  of  Grranyille,  finding  himself  fiist  sinking, 
looked  round  for  support  to  an  union  with  the  opposition; 
but  in  this  design  he  was  anticipated  by  his  rivals.  A  nego- 
tiation, opened  by  them  through  Lord  Chesterfield,  brou^t 
the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  to  a  parley.  Many  of  them 
were  for  stipulating  for  a  repeal  of  the  Septennial  act,  and 
other  points  for  which  they  had  contended  in  parliament; 
but  finding  unanimity  unattainable,  they  appointed  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lords  Chesterfield,  Gower,  and  Cobham;  Pitt, 
Lyttleton,  and  Waller,  Dodington,  and  Sir  John  Hinde 
Cotton,  to  decide  upon  the  requisite  arrangements ;  and  these 
were  finally  obliged  to  put  to  the  vote  the  question  of  oon* 
ditional  or  unconditional  coalition.  A  majority  deciding  for 
the  latter,  their  adhesion  to  the  Pelhams  was  sent  in.  Lord 
Cobham  was  gained  by  a  promise  that  the  interests  of  Hanover 
should  be  made  subordinate  to  those  of  England ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  conciliated  by  the  assurance  that  his  friends 
should  be  suitably  considered  in  the  distribution  of  power ; 
minor  points  were  speedily  arranged;  and  on  the  24th  of 
November,  the  secretary's  seals  were  transferred  from  Lord 
Granville  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington. ^ 

Thus  was  formed  the  ministry,  which,  following  the  &mi- 
liar  terms  then  in  usage  to  designate  the  comprehensive  basis 
upon  which  it  was  established,  came  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Broad-bottom  administration. 

In  the  new  cast  of  offices,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  con- 

'  Coie*s  Memoin  of  the  Pelbam  Administfatioo,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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stitutecl  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  post  for  which  he  was 
thought  well  adapted,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  displayed 
in  several  admirable  speeches  formerly  delivered  on  trade' 
and  navigation  ;^  and  by  his  influence  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
and  Mr.  Legge  obtained  seats  at  the  same  board.  On  the 
duke's  acceptance  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  was  moreover  made  warden  of  the  New 
Forest  on  the  12th  of  February,  1745. 

From  the  period  of  Walpole*s  resignation  to  the  time 
when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  the  direction  of  the  marine, 
the  annals  of  the  British  navy  had  been  marked  by  little  bat 
misfortune  and  disaster.  To  the  failure  of  the  vast  enterprise 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  terminated  by 
the  lonely  conrjuest  of  Porto  Bello,  succeeded  the  unsuccessful 
adventure  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  But  these  were  thought 
light  disgraces  in  comparison  with  the  grave  mismanagement 
of  Matthews  or  Lestock,  who  allowed  the  combined  enemy  to 
break  up  the  blockade  of  Toulon  in  the  face  of  a  magnificent 
fleet,  ''  which  ought  to  have  entirely  annihilated  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain."^  The  duke  had,  therefore,  on 
his  first  entrance  into  office,  to  calm  the  national  indignation 
excited  by  this  lapse  of  reputation,  as  well  as  by  the  decision 
of  the  court-martial  that  was  held  upon  it,  which  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  some  signal  and  successful  blow  at  the 
power  of  the  French,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  stability  of 
the  British  throne  was  formidably  menaced  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  Pretender. 

His  first  care  was  to  issue  immediate  orders  for  every 
man-of-war  in  the  several  ports  to  be  fitted  out  for  service;* 
and,  in  stationing  out  the  naval  force,  to  obviate  the  mistakes 

'  See  Pari   Hist.  vol.  xiii.  p.  951.  '  lb.  vol.  xii.  pp.  763  ami  783. 

^  Campbell's  Admirab,  vol.  ir.  p.  49.  *  lb.  p.  54. 
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A.D.  of  preTioiis  years,  whereby  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  luid 
eluded  notice,  or  the  too  unprotected  commerce  of  the  coniitry 
had  been  crippled  by  destructiTC  seizures.  Directions  w^re 
transmitted  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch  to  Commo- 
dore Warren  at  the  Leeward  Isles  to  quit  that  station  for 
Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  an  American  armament  preparing  under  Captain  Pep* 
perel  to  surprise  Louisbei^,  and  drive  the  French  entirely 
from  Cape  Breton.  To  secure,  in  his  absence,  the  Britiah 
sugar  colonies  from  any  sudden  attempt,  whether  on  the 
Leeward  Isles  from  Martinique,  or  on  Jamaica  from  His- 
paniola,  Vice-Admiral  Townshend  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  detached  from  the 
Mediterranean,  which  were  replaced  by  others  sent  out  under 
rear- Admiral  Medley.  In  the  chops  of  the  channel,  at  the 
Downs,  Spithead,  Plymouth,  and  elsewhere,  other  Teseels 
were  distributed,  which,  by  perpetually  stretching  in  and 
ont,  kept  the  enemy  on  their  own  coast  in  a  continual  panic; 
other  squadrons  off  Ushant  or  Kinsale  maintaining  watch>  in 
the  meanwhile,  for  convoy  of  the  British  trade-ships  up  the 
channel,  or  interception  of  the  homeward-bound  French 
fleets.  In  the  dock-yards  he  found  great  mismanagement ; 
indolence,  &vouritism,  and  profuseness ;  the  commissjoneri, 
in  many  cases,  old,  obstinate,  and  haughty — surrounded  by 
flatterers ;  and,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  ingenuity, 
nothing  turned  out  but — able  shipwrights  and  bad  shipa.^ 
Some  of  these  he  pensioned  otF,  superseded  others,  and  supplied 
the  vacant  yards  witli  men  capable  of  introducing  into  naval 
architecture  those  improvements,  for  the  want  of  which  the 
enemy *s  ships,  when  given  chase  to,  so  frequently  out 


'  Bedford  ¥^\yi*n.    Lurd  Sandwich  to  the  Duke  of  Bcdfoid. 
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the  British.^  AmoogBt  the  offieen  ft  mliwlrting  aprit  hmi 
crept  in,  which  led  tliem  to  base  their  espeetatioDS  of  pranM^ 
tioD  more  upon  mere  length  of  aerrioe  than  the  aetifo  aarf* 
doity  of  merit ;  whence  it  had  happened  thnt  the  faoiKNBr^ 
when  it  came,  was  rsgarded  rather  as  a  rigfit  than  ft  rewani; 
and  if  any  apparent  neglect  was  thrown  on  the  prstansioaa  of 
the  expectant,  his  porliamentaiy  aeqnaintaaee  or  rdbtifos 
were  summoned,  to  ftTert  or  to  resent  the  fiuieied  wrong'— *• 
method  which  had  proved  hot  too  often  soeoesrfhly  to  the 
injury  of  the  nati<m,  and  the  grsat  scandal  of  the  Biitidi  flag. 
To  this  class  of  applicants  he  signifled,  that,  withont  impn^ 
perly  overlooking  length  of  serrlce,  the  prslensions  of  all 
whom  he  recommended  finr  imwiotion  should  be  actual  anri^ 
not  favour,  nor  prescriptive  usage, — a  esnstant  assJduity  of 
service  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  a  readiness  to  wndertaka 
any  enterprise  that  might  be  thought  proper  isr  thsniy  wili^ 
out  respect  to  either  time  or  place,  daring  the  oontiauaDce  of 
that,  or  any  future  war.*    Hitherto  the  yoongisr  officers  had 

been  daunted  by  the  numerous  array  of  seniora  along  wteoB^isi 
far  remote  perspective,  they  glanced  at  naval  honours.  Bnt 
when  these  intentions  were|ironnilgated,  it  gave  briskness  ta 
their  hopes,  emulation  to  their  actions,  and  a  salutaiy  blow 
to  the  oblique  interest  upon  which  many  had  depended,  Ola 
the  seas,  accordingly,  a  qpirit  of  undannted  rssolntkn  igain 
began  to  shew  itself,  and  a  more  vigorous  alertness  and  vrisa 
economy  to  manifJBst  itself  in  all  the  arsenals. 

The  good  efiects  of  these  and  other  raguhtkni 


*  Previously  the  surveyon  of  the  oftvy  had  built  mcn-oC-war  afwwilmf 
their  own  judgment  or  ctprioe,  hy  wUefa  mesat  ao  two  Mgm  of  As 
rtte  were  alike^  nor  would  the  anas  MMli  or  nspof  do  te  ths  oas 
served  for  the  other;  now,  the  proportioos  were  estaUiihed  and  find. 

*  Bedford  Papers.    M.  I.  to  the  Duke  of  Bedlbid. 
'  lb.  Dake  of  Bedfoid  to  Captam  M 
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D.  1745.  shordy  eyinced ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  fmitt  both  of 
triumph  to  the  navy,  and  advantage  to  the  nation,  notwilb* 
standing  some  occasional  failures  where  the  enterprises  wen 
connected  with  services  by  land,  to  illuminate  the  period  of 
the  duke's  presidency  at  the  Admiralty  with  a  portion  of  the 
lustre  that  beams  around  the  memory  of  La  Uogiie.  In 
April  1745,  the  intrepid  Warren  was  at  Canso;  the  troops 
of  Pepperel  arrived.  They  reached  Cape  Breton  before  tlie 
governor  so  much  as  suspected  their  design.  The  harbour 
was  blockaded,  Louisberg  bombarded,  and,  by  the  end  of 
June,  France  heard  with  astonishment,  and  F.ngiand  with 
delight,  that  this  western  Gibraltar,  hitherto  deemed  impreg-> 
nable,  the  fortification  of  which  had  cost  two  million  liTies^ 
had  capitulated  ;  and  that  the  whole  island,  the  source  of  ao 
unbounded  fishery,  which  annually  employed  a  thousand  sail 
and  20,000  men,  had  surrendered  to  the  British  monarch* 
By  this  conquest  the  French  fishery  was  ruined,  their  trade 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Canada  commanded,  and  the  home* 
ward-bound  East  India  fleet  of  France  deprived  of  its  sta- 
tionary resource  for  stores  and  for  provisions :  so  that  it  was 
soon  felt  by  her  as  the  severest  blow,  in  the  most  vital  pert, 
that  could  have  been  dealt  against  her,  and  more  determina- 
tive of  the  future  peace  than  twenty  victories  like  Dettingen. 

The  news  of  \Varren*s  success  inspired  Admiral  Townshend 
with  hope  and  emulation.  Discovering,  in  October,  as  be 
tomed  the  southern  point  of  Martinique,  the  French  fleet  of 
merchantmen  and  store-ships  that  had  been  sent  for  the  relief 
of  the  islands,  under  convoy  of  four  men-of-war, — ^he  took,  or 
burnt,  or  sunk,  or  drove  on  shore,  nearly  thirty  of  the  vesiols, 
amongst  which  were  two  of  the  men-of-war,  the  remainder 
saving  themselves  within  shelter  of  the  Port  Royal  guns. 
The  sipadron   meanwhile   under   Admiral   Vernon  that 
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guarded  the  southern  coast  against  descent,  keeping  watch  A.p.  11 
on  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne,  took  several  of  the  shipa,  with 
their  soldiers,  officers,  and  ammunition,  that  were  destined 
for  the  service  of  the  Chevalier  in  Scotland,  amongst  whom 
was  the  Count  Fitz-James  and  his  regiment.^  The  Chevalier 
himself  designed  to  reach  the  Highlands  by  the  western  seas 
round  Ireland;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  not  left  that 
track  unwatched ;  the  frigate  that  bore,  and  the  vessel,  the 
Elizabeth,  that  guarded  him,  had  their  path  crossed  by  the 
Lion,  which,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  action  that  left 
her  little  but  a  floating  wreck,  disabled  the  Elizabeth,  so  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  returned  to  Brest.  The  prince 
escaped  during  the  conflict;  but  he  lost  by  the  disabled  ship 
a  hundred  officers,  and  a  quantity  of  arms,  which  would 
otherwise  easily  have  reduced  Fort  William — a  conquest  that 
must  have  proved  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  forlorn  cause, 
situated  as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  those  clans  that  were  best 
affected  to  his  family. 

In  the  course  of  1746,  seven  ships  of  war,  ten  register 
vessels,  more  than  a  hundred  privateers,  and  360  merchant 
vessels,  were  taken  from  the  enemy ;  but  Admiral  Anson, 
after  a  long  cruise  with  the  western  squadron,  for  the  inter* 
ception  of  the  homeward-bound  fleet  of  France,  was  compelled 
in  the  winter  to  return  without  success.  *^  From  what  I 
have  felt  this  last  fortnight,"  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bed« 
ford,  ''  I  think  whoever  happens  to  have  success  at  sea  cannot 
be  too  well  rewarded ;  for  I  would  not  suffer  the  same  anguish 
of  mind  that  1  have  done  upon  this  disappointment  for  all 
the  honours,  riches,  and  pleasures,  this  world  can  afibrd.  If 
the  fote  of  Britain  had  depended  on  my  success,  I  could  not 
have  done  more,  though  it  has  happened  to  no  purpose.*'* 

*  Mr.  KDowles  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Feb.  21, 1746. 

*  Yarmouth,  at  tea,  Dec.  26, 1746,  Unhant,  N.E.  by  £.  70  leagues. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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JD.  1747.  But  a  happier  fortune  attended  him  in  spring.  Undis- 
couraged  by  the  failure  of  her  late  armament  for  the  reeovery 
of  Cape  Breton,  France  had  fitted  out  two  squadrons  againrt 
the  British  colonies  in  both  hemispheres,  the  one  commanded 
by  La  Jonquiere,  the  other  by  M.  de  St.  George.  The 
Admiralty,  apprised  of  the  time  they  were  to  sail,  sent  Anson 
to  encounter  them,  with  Warren  for  his  rear-admiral.  He 
fell  in  with  them  on  the  3d  of  May,  as  they  shaped  fheir  course 
towards  Cape  Finisterre;  and  on  the  11th,  after  the  Tietorf 
which  he  achieved,  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford:-^ 
'*  How  cordially  have  I  cursed  the  Dutch,  who,  I  find  (by 
the  French  General  Jonqui^re),  prevented  his  whole  fleet  horn 
falling  into  my  hands  the  last  winter  when  he  came  from 
Chebuctoo,  by  one  of  their  vessels  informing  him  he  was 
within  twenty  leagues  of  me,  and  must  see  me  the  next  mom* 
ing,  upon  which  he  altered  his  course,  and  steered  for  Roeh- 
fbrt.  However,  I  have  caught  him  at  the  rebound,  and 
ought  to  be  satisfied ;  but  I  wish  he  had  had  a  litde  more 
strength :  though  this  is  the  best  stroke  that  has  been  made 
upon  the  French  since  La  Hogue;  and  I  am  pleased  that 
something  has  been  done  by  the  fieet  whilst  your  grace  has 
presided  over  us;  and  that  if  you  quit  us,  which  I  never  think 
of  without  uneasiness,  Lord  Sandwich  will  come  to  a  board  not 
quite  sunk  in  its  credit.  There  were  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  specie  on  board  the  French  ships ;  and  they  say 
the  equipping  these  expeditions  cost  a  million  and  a  half 
Bteriing.*** 

*•  In  my  life,"  writes  Mr.  Warren,  •*  I  never  served  wiA 
more  pleasure,  nor  saw  half  such  pains  taken  to  disdplhie 
the  fieet.  While  I  have  the  honour  to  continue  in  it,  I  will 
endeavour  to  follow  the  admiral's  example,  however  short  1 
may  fall  of  it;  andcouldwishtobeconmiandedbyhim,  rather 

*  Bcdfbid  Fipen. 
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than  command  myself.  I  moBt  do  Mr.  Boflcawen  the  jnBtice  A.D« 
to  say,  and  dare  believe  Mr.  Anson  will  join  in  it,  that  he 
took  the  advantage  his  sitaation  in  the  line  of  battle  gave 
him  against  the  enemy  with  great  resolution  and  condncC 
Our  country  has  lost  a  fine  young  officer  in  Captain  GreiH 
ville,  whose  fate  is  greatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him : 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  brave  can  die  but  once  to  serve 
their  country !  "* 

The  bullion  that  was  taken,  being  landed  at  Spithead, 
was  borne  in  twenty  waggons  to  the  bank  of  London.  The 
honours  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  suggested  for  the 
authors  of  this  triumph,  met  the  perfect  concurrence  of  the 
king :  Admiral  Anson  was  rewarded  with  the  peerage,  and 
Mr.  Warrefn  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Cruising  with  six  ships  of  war  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Ortegal,  Commodore  Fox,  in  the  June  of  the  same  year, 
encountered  and  took  above  forty  French  ships,  richly  laden 
firom  St.  Domingo.  And  a  farther  triumph,  with  y^  mora 
important  results,  was  achieved  in  October  by  Rear- Admiral 
Hawke,  who  intercepted  and  engaged  a  fleet  of  Rrench  mer- 
chantmen bound  to  the  West  Indies.  Six  men-of-war  re* 
mained  prizes  in  his  hands.  The  merchant  vessels  fled  with 
all  the  sail  that  they  could  carry;  bat  a  swift  sloop  being 
sent  off  to  the  Leeward  Isles  with  this  intelligence,  a  number 
of  the  remnant  were  taken  by  Commodore  Legge  before  they 
could  reach  Martinique.  In  the  West  Indies,  Rear-Admiral 
Knowles,  who  commanded  there  the  British  fleet,  set  sail  ia 
February  from  Jamaica  against  St.  Jago  de  Caba ;  but  being 
prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  approaching  that  island, 
he  steered  towards  Port  Louis  in  Hispaniola ;  and,  after  a 
three  hours*  cannonade,  possessed  himself  of  the  fort,  which 
he  enUrely  destroyed. 

*  Rear-Admiral  Warren  to  the  DuIm  of  Bedford ;  Forttmootli,  May  18. 
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D.  i74d.        This  was  the  last  great  blow  that  was  stroek  dnrii^  tlie 
duke's  presidency ;  although  the  superiority  of  British  dw- 
cipline  and  heroism  was  vindicated  by  many  a  minor  oonfliel 
and  prize  on  the  high  seas.     On  the  19th  of  February,  1748, 
he  exchanged  his  situation  at  the  Admiralty  for  the  oflice  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department,  on  the  rrrig 
nation  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  at  which  period  no  fewer  thao 
3400  vessels  had  been  taken  since  the  war  began.     Bat  his 
management  had  results  far  more  beneficial  and  eztensiTe,  if 
less  obvious  than  these.    When  England  first  entered  into 
the  contest,  **  France  was  full  of  useful  manu&ctareSy  eovered 
the  seas  with  her  ships,  had  flourishing  and  growing  ookmiea 
in  the  West  Indies,  monopolised  in  a  great  degree  the  for- 
trade,  rivalled  us  in  the  fisheries  of  North  America,  had  the 
largest  share  in  the  galleons,  enjoyed  almost  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Levant,  and  was  daily  worming  us  out  of  that  in  die 
East  Indies ;  her  merchants  had  universal  credit,  her  porta 
were  full  of  seamen,  and  her  docks  contained  near  threeaooro 
men-of-war  of  the  line ;  in  most  of  which  respects,  sinee  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  her  progress  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  asto- 
nishing, insomuch  that  she  became  equally  dangerous  to  na 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  nation,  and  to  the  powem  oC 
the  continent,  who  were  exposed  to  her  armies  and  ambitioii. 
*'  Now,  the  manufiMtures  of  France  were  either  thrown  up, 
or  at  a  stand,  because  they  could  not  be  exported  with  safety ; 
her  colonies  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  even  for  the  neoea 
saries  of  life ;  her  fisheries  at  an  end,  the  fur-trade  onder 
great  difliculties,  her  losses  on  board  the  galleons  and  re- 
gister-ships estimated  at  an  immense  value,  the  Levant  trade 
gone.     By  the  last  accounts,  not  a  trading  ship  was  in  the 
East  Indies,  little  business  transacted  in  the  ports ;  meet  of 
the  mercliants  undone,  the  rest  without  credit,  unaUe,  after 
such  repeated  losses,  to  freight  their  ships,  or  to  bear  the 
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weight  of  an  enormous  insurance  and  demurrage  for  months  a.d.  r 
together,  while  the  convoys  were  makuig  up.  Near  ISyOOO 
seamen  were  prisoners  in  England,  besides  those  in  other 
parts  of  tlie  world ;  the  rest  disheartened  by  the  memory  of 
past,  and  reasonable  dread  of  future  captivity  if  they  went  to 
sea,  by  which  means  the  privateers  yet  untaken  could  not  get 
manned.  Twenty-eight  of  the  king's  ships  were  taken  or 
destroyed,  of  which  sixteen  were  of  tlie  line,  and  the  flower 
of  bis  navy,  besides  several  which  had  been  lost  or  rendered 
useless  in  unfortunate  expeditions;  while  most  of  those  which 
remained  were  unfit  for  service,  and  obliged  to  continue  so, 
till  there  were  stores  to  make  them  fit :  add  the  immense  loss 
in  shipping  both  of  privateers  and  merchantmen;  a  superior 
navy  continually  on  the  French  coast,  with  the  probability  of 
taking  their  convoys  if  they  sailed,  and  a  certainty  of  ruin  to 
their  merchants  and  colonies  if  they  remained  in  port;  and  a 
fiur  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  great  advantages  secured 
to  England  during  the  time  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty."^ 

Whilst  he  had  the  gratification  to  find  that  justice  was 
done  to  his  services  by  the  king  and  his  allies  abroad,  who, 
less  to  the  chance  of  fortune  than  the  spirit  of  his  measures 
justly  ascribed  the  frequent  defeats  at  sea  which  the  enemy 
received,^  the  duke*s  retirement  from  the  Admiralty  was  so- 
laced by  the  expressions  of  regret  which  he  received  from  the 
most  eminent  naval  officers  and  governors  on  distant  stations. 
He  approved  himself,  throughout  his  presidency  at  that  Board, 
a  diligent  inquirer  into,  and  patron  of,  rising  or  unnoticed 
merit ;  and,  amongst  the  many  junior  captains  of  this  class, 
whose  early  deserts  he  had  the  discrimination  to  perceive, 

*  Lord  Barrington  to  tlie  I>uke  of  Bedford,  1748;  summary  drawn  up 
from  a  mass  of  intercepted  foreign  letters,  Ike, 

'  Mr.  Legge  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  Berlin,  May,  1748. 
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).  1748.  whose  efibrts  and  ambition  he  enoooraged  and  rowmrJad,  aad 
who,  afterwardsi  at  the  head  of  their  profeMon,  bore  the 
British  name  *'  in  thunders  round  the  world/'  were  Loid 
Keppely  Lord  Howe,  and  the  celebrated  Rodnej. 

The  secret  circumstances  that  attended  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's new  appointment  may  occupy  our  attention  for  a 
ment.  At  the  formation  of  the  present  ministiy,  the 
tary's  seals  had  been  conferred  upon  Lord  Harrington ;  bat 
this  nobleman's  too  great  anxiety  for  peace  lost  him  the  tkwooT 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  could 

"  Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne," 

any  longer  than  he  might  be  content  to  play  a  secondary  part: 
the  seals  were  then  conferred  upon  Lord  Chesterfield.  As  this 
nobleman  was  known  to  be  equally  solicitous  for  peace,  and 
personally  unpalatable  to  the  king,  every  body  was  surprised 
at  the  nomination  ;^  but  the  fact  was,  that,  having  in  a  high 
degree,  during  a  recent  embassy,  conciliated  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Dutch,  his  services  in  the  pending  negotiation  were 
deemed  indispensable  for  a  season.  He  oontinued  two  years 
in  the  office,  when,  having  smoothed  away  the  most  pressing 
difficulties,  he  was  thought  no  longer  necessary;  and  the 
same  offensive  interference  with  tlie  business  of  his  as  for- 


'  October  29th. — "  Yesterday  moniififi^  I  went  to  imjuire  how  our 
does,  who  has  been  confloed  somu  days  by  his  old  complaiDt,  and  wat  toldt 
as  soon  as  I  came  into  thu  room,  that  Lord  Ilarriogton  liad  resigned,  aud 
Lord  Chesterfield  accepted  his  seals.  I  came  with  the  new  secretary,  who 
told  me  he  scarce  knew  whether  lie  stood  on  his  head  or  hit  bcsit ;  thai  he 
came  to  town  but  the  night  before,  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the 
raorning,  who  had  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  seals  in  case  Lord  Har- 
rington fpsigned  them ;  that  he  had  told  him  he  would,  father  than  an  cneny 
should  have  them,  but  Uiat  he  hoped  Lord  Harrington  would  be  made  easy 
by  nri;otiation  ;  and  was  never  more  surprised  tluin  when  he  was  told,  at  his 
first  coming  to  court,  that  I^ord  Harrington  had  resigned,  and  was  gone  bone. 
Harry  Pelham  told  me  that  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  body,  for  thai 
he  was  endeavouring  to  make  things  easy  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
nation." — Lont  Gotrrr  to  ihc  Duke  of  Bedford, 
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merly  with  Lord  Harrington'0  department,  was  renewed  hf  AJ>.  11 
tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle.^  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  chooee 
to  wait  to  be  formally  dismissed ;  but  on  the  6th  of  February 
suddenly  resigned  the  seals.  The  cabals  at  court  were  great 
on  the  occasion  of  appointing  his  successor.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  laboured  for  Lord  Sandwich,  who,  to  use  his  own 
language,  **  had  done  like  an  angel''  at  the  foreign  con- 
ferences, and  who,  from  the  private  correspondence  with 
him,  which  he  fancied  he  had  solely  engrossed,  might  be 
easily,  he  thought,  detached  from  every  other  party  interest. 
But  ''  all  who  either  disliked  Lord  Sandwich,  or  had  de- 
clared a  contrary  opinion  from  his  upon  the  peace,  virtually 
obstructed  his  promotion,  to  which  also  the  king  was  very 
averse.'*^  In  this  dilemma,  the  interests  of  Lord  Sandwich 
were  advocated  by  Lord  Anson,  who,  knowing  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  was  willing  to  concur  in  any  suitable  expedient 
for  furthering  his  promotion,  suggested  to  him  that  the  only 
way  to  end  the  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  was  by  resignii^ 
the  Admiralty  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  taking  the  secretary's 
seals  himself.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement,  was  Newcastle's  probable  jealousy  of  such  a  col- 
league. But  this  Lord  Anson  quieted  by  the  assurance  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  sole  motive  for  acquiescence  in  such  a 
scheme  would  be  to  benefit  Lord  Sandwich.  So  '^  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,"  says  Fox,  somewhat  piqnantly,'  "  who,  I 
think,  never  could  mean  to  make  the  Duke  of  Bedford  hia 
colleague,  thought  of  making  him  a  shoeing-hom  to  Lord 
Sandwich.     lie  talked  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  it ;  and 

*  Coxe*s  Pclham  Adm.,  vol.  i.  p.  388.  Yet  he  affected  to  deprecate  his 
resignation.  On  the  Uth  JaDuar>',  he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford: — 
*'  The  town  is  very  full  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  intention  to  resign  the  seals.  I 
hope  it  is  without  any  foundation,  for  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance  if  it  should  happen.*' 

'  *  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  C.  II.  Williams;  Coxe*s  Pelbam  Adm^  yoI.  i.  p.  3dO. 
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.  1748.  then  said,  he  was  rare  his  grace  would  expect  it,  tad 
would  acquiesce  in  nobody  but  our  friend  Sandwich.  He 
was  right  in  the  first ;  but  as  to  the  last,  the  Doke  of  Bedford 
meant  Sandwich  only  in  the  second  place,  and  himself  in  the 
first,  which  might,  I  think,  have  been  easily  foreseen ;  and, 
though  his  Grace  of  Bedford  says  he  takes  it  only  for  six 
months,  nobody  who  knows  him  and  the  king,  thinks  Sand- 
wich has  a  better  chance  for  his  nomination  six  months  henoe 
than  he  has  now."^  It  is  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
soon  found  he  had  overbent  his  bow ;  but  the  real  motives  of 
friendship  to  Lord  Sandwich  which  induced  his  new  ooUeague 
to  assent  to  the  change,  together  with  Lord  Sandwich's  per- 
fect satisfaction  in  it,  fully  appear  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
private  correspondence.* 

The  selection  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  conduct  the  confor- 
ences  at  Breda,  and  afterwards  to  act  as  plenipotentiarj  at 
the  Congress  of  Aix,  had  gratified  both  noblemen; — tke 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  because  a  suitable  equipoise  to  Mr.  Day- 
rolles.  Lord  Chesterfield's  too  pacific  envoy,  would  be  formed, 
and  because  he  hoped  to  find  in  Lord  Sandwich  a  new  ad- 
herent, who  would  be  guided  solely  by  his  counsels  daring 
the  negotiations, — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from  disinterested 
friendship  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  because  he  saw  in  him 
an  able  representative  of  his  own  opinions,  which  were— a 
willingness  to  accept  of  tolerable  terms  for  a  pacification,  but 
not,  like  some  others,  to  run  headlong  into  a  peace,  gma9is 
modo.  Lord  Sandwich,  by  his  prudent  management,  main- 
tained himself  much  longer  in  the  favour  of  both  than  ooald 
have  been  thought  possible.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 

'  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  C.  II.  Williams ;  Coxe*s  Pelham  Adm.,  toI.  i.  p.  391. 

*  Lord  Anson  and  Ixird  Sandwich  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Feb.  5  and 
Feb.  13,  1747-8.  Hy  the  Duke  of  Ikdford's  influence,  alto,  Lord  Hali&x 
wa:i  placed,  in  September,  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Monson. 
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flattered  bf  his  Mridoitjr;  bat  of 

two  secretaries  yariedi  the  ll^otiator  t  n 

Ae  «Nirse  suggested  bf  the  Duke  of ! 
addressed  his  more  secret  and 
whose  eotinsel  and  proteetioo  he 

emergencies.  Under  his  industry  and  skill,  the  negotiatfciai 
were  brought  at  length  to  a  snoeessfhl  tenninatioii ;  and  ttlft 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Aiz-la-CSiapeUe  was  signed  by  die  ptarf- 
potentiaries  of  England,  Fraaee,  and  Holland,  on  die  18tt  ef 
October,  and  acceded  to  by  Spam  two  days  afker.  Coaebideft 
on  the  principle  ct  a  general  restitntioa  of  all  eoo^pwsls,  H 
was  fonnd  impossible,  notwithslandaig  all  the  eSbila  used, 
to  retain  Cape  Bretra ;  but  as  their  last  oaaspaigB  had  preMd 
so  disastrous,  the  terms  obtained  were  eoiisidered  tery  advan- 
tageous to  the  allies,  and  the  peaee  was  wefcwaed  by  tfia 
nation  with  rejoicings.  Bfany  important  points,  howvfWy 
remained  yet  to  be  setded ;  and  amongst  these  a  Ita^bm 
arrangement  widi  the  eonrt  of  Spain. 

The  sanction  which  England  had  given  to  the  eessiQaii 
of  Parma,  Plaoentia,  and  Goastalla,  fer  die  estahJMimeat  of 
Don  Philip,  a  yoonger  son  of  Philip  the  FUtti,  whidi'kad 
been  long  the  fiivonrite  eljeet  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  kad 
so  far  restored  harmony  between  the  two  eowls,  that  flpiii 
had  consented  to  a  revival  of  the  Aaiento  TVsatj,*  in  flmMfr 
ct  Britidi  sulgects,  for  four  years,  for  iriiieh  period  ft  had» 
during  the  war,  been  suspended;  but  there  were  so  many  sdair 
contested  points  existing,  of  a  very  eompliealed  nature,  aa  la 
rendera  separate  and  particular  negotiatien  neessaafy ;  andtf 
this  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  lending  his 


■  A  tieatj  bj  which  lbs  South  Ssa  Compsnj  enjoysd  tbs  prifi^|s  of 
supplying  the  Spsnish  Colonies  with  oegroes,  for  thiiqr  yssi%  §ant  of  wUrii 
were  uoeipired  when  the  war  conuasacsd. 
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•  1748.  ance  to  the  general  pacifuAtioii/  nndertook  ibe  manage- 
ment. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  British  goTemmeiit  to 
obtain  from  Spain  the  renewal  of  their  former  commereud 
privil^es,  and  in  particular  a  confirmation  of  the  Trieatj, 
ttgned  in  1716,  which  was  intended  to  place  British  snbfeetB 
in  the  same  situation  as  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The 
difficulty  of  effecting  this  design  was  felt  to  be  peealiarly 
great,  for  not  only  were  the  maxims  that  had  swayed  die 
policy  of  Spain,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bosurfaon, 
totally  at  variance  with  it,  but  she  had  become  tremUiiigly 
jealous  of  the  least  direct  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  her 
colonies.  To  check  all  foreign  trade  in  Spain  by  heaTj 
duties,  was  a  first  principle  with  every  Spanish  minister; 
whilst  the  correspondent  activity  of  her  guardarCosta$f  sta» 
tioned  every  where  to  watch  against  the  violations  of  her  eode 
of  commerce,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  subject  the  British 
shipping  to  the  same  vexatious  inroads  which  had  harried 
the  nation  into  war. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  fixed  on  Mr.  Keene,  the  EngliA 
resident  at  Lisbon,  for  conducting  the  negotiation  at  Madrid. 
To  no  one  could  the  post  have  been  more  happily  assigned. 
From  long  residence  in  Spain  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  language,  manners,  and  national  peculiarities  of  her 
people.  He  could  conform  to  all  tlie  gravity  and  cireum* 
spection  called  for  by  its  saturnine  and  ceremonious  court ; 
he  had  great  sagacity  and  penetration,  and  his  coneiliatiiig 
conduct  gained  him  access  to  those  private  channels  of  in* 
fluencc  and  information  which  are  often  indispensable  to  the 

'  Dy  a  cormpondence  with  Lord  Sandwich  too  voluminous  to  be  parti- 
culariscd :  ocouioual  notices  of  whicli,  however,  mingle  with  Aichdeacoa 
Coxe*s  careful  history  of  the  Negotiations,  in  his  '*  Pclham  Admini"^*^*^  '* 
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saeoeM  of  diptomaey,  but 
have  ocmnnanded. 

To  Philip  the  FifUi, upon  dMSpMiidiilmiiM,!^ 
Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  a  prince  mneh  leea  tineUufed  with  Imaiility 
to  England.  His  eontorl,  BaHbv%  m  Portagneae  prinaaa^ 
who  exercised  over  him  the  greatesi  inflwnea»  njuog^ed;  an 
averrion  to  France  with  her  ficronraUa  sentimwils  townida 
an  English  allianoe.  Their  chief  ministcn  were  Oai^ngd 
and  Ensefiada.  The  first,  a  nofaleiiHDi  of  grsat  ntsgritj  aai 
independence,  partieipalingi  fimn  habit  and  prineqile,  hs  his 
mistress's  dislike  to  FVanoCi  hot  too  tme  a  Bpaniafd  wiUiB|^ 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  eoantiy,  either  to  gntify  ^ 
queen's  partialities  or  to  strengthen  his  own  po^er.  Tks 
latter  had  been  the  &Toarite  minister  of  Philip^  in  wliois 
service  he  acquired  that  strong  predileefion  fcr  Franee  wUoh 
influenced  all  his  tastss,  and  wfaidi,  however  sliwlbinsly  Jam 
might  seek  to  conceal  it  firom  the  queen,  rendered  him  thi 
willing  supporter  of  the  interests,  and  a  rsady  fiwns  fcr  tika 
intrigues  of  the  French  court.  Beaidee  these  and  the  Jes^ft 
Ravage,  the  king's  confiBssor,  Asm  was  another  indiiidual 
whose  power  in  afiSseting  die  negotiatkm  eonld  not  ha 
looked.  This  was  Farinelli,  the  direelor  of  the  opera, 
the  minister,  as  he  might  he  called,  of  flm  kmg^sdifersisiii 
He  had  risen  during  the  late  reign  into  conseiemlion,  from 
the  salutary  efiiBct  wludi  his  music  was  fcond  to  Imw  in 
dispersing  Philip's  hafattual  melancholy ;  and,  widwnt  having 
any  selfish  object,  he  had  since  ingratiated  himsslf  eo  fcr  inib 
the  queen's  confidence,  that  the  greatest  possible  eonrt  wm 
paid  to  him,  even  by  Maria  Thersaa,  the  hanghtisst  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  His  modest  merits,  notwith- 
standing, rendered  him  as  dirinclined  to  the  exercise  of 
political  influence  as  the  conftssor  was  ambitions  of  it.    In 
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>.  1749.  other  respects,  also,  their  sentiments  were  different  The  Jatuit 
adopted  the  king's  principle,  which  was,  to  keep  aa  cren 
balance  between  France  and  England ;  Farinelli,  hmTing 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  England  by  his  profiMnonal 
talents,  preserved  a  strong  feeling  of  attachment  to  this 
country,  insomuch  that  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  Mr.  Keene,  to  assure  him  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  British  nation,  and  his  intention  to  render  him  secretly 
every  service  in  his  power .^  This  disposition,  so  neoesiaTy 
to  the  success  of  the  treaty,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  found  the 
means  of  still  farther  enhancing  ;*  and  it  was  equally  his  eare 
to  impress  General  Wall,  the  Spanish  envoy  in  England, 
with  his  high  sense  of  the  reception  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  had  given  to  Mr.  Keene,  whilst  to  the^  latter  gentle> 
man  he  expressed  his  unaffected  esteem  for  the  general's 
engaging  qualities ;  and  instructed  him,  as  a  proof  of  the 
perfect  confidence  which  he  wished  to  cultivate  with  the 
Spanish  ministry,  to  transact  his  business  with  them  rather 
by  rira  voce  conferences  than  formal  offices  in  writing. 

It  was  under  these  auspices  that  the  negotiation  com- 
menced; but  the  first  conferences  wore  a  bickering  and 
unhopeful  aspect.  One  of  the  topics  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  drew  Mr.  Keene*s  earliest  attention,  were  certain 
innovations  in  the  entry  of  English  manufiictures  at  the 
Spanish  custom-houses ;'  he  required  the  Spanish  ministen 
to  place  the  duties  on  a  settled  footing,  as  the  arbitrary  course 
lately  pursued,  by  an  increase  in  the  evaluation  of  British 
goods,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  English  commerce ;  since, 
upon  any  gust  of  ill-humour,  it  might  be  made  to  extend  to 

*  Mr.  Keene  to  the  Duke  of  Uedfonl,  February  25, 1749. 

>  Duke  of  Bedfunl't  '<  most  lecri't "  letter  to  Mr.  Keene,  May  11. 

'  Same  to  tlie  lame,  January  12, 1748-9. 
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a  prohibition.  To  these  succeeded  remonstrances  upon  a  A.D.  i: 
more  important  topic — a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation, which  had  been  amongst  the  chief  exasperating  causes 
of  tlie  war  just  terminated.  The  assertion  of  some  writers, 
that  the  claim  of  Spain  to  a  right  of  search  was  passed  over 
unnoticed  in  these  negotiations,  is  a  great  injustice  to  the 
British  ministry,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  m  particular. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  consent  to  overlook  a  questioii 
in  which  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply  interested ; 
and  the  account  sent  him  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  of  an 
English  merchantman  near  St  Nevis  having  been  recently 
searched  by  a  ship  under  Spanish  colours,  calling  herself  a 
guarda-costa^  gave  him  an  early  occasion  to  invoke,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  intervention  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to 
punish  the  authorities  who  instigated  such  an  outrage.^  To 
reconcile  effectually  the  jarring  interests  of  the  two  courts, 
Mr.  Keene  was  instructed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  ministers  to  what  formed  the  groundwork  of  every 
dispute  between  them —  the  exclusive  and  imperious  spirit  of 
the  original  institutions  framed  by  Spain  for  the  government 
of  her  West  Indian  possessions.     They  might  be  warranted 

•  "  You  know,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Keeoe,  **  how  extremely  jealous  oar 
naiioQ  is  of  the  least  encroachmeDt  of  this  nature,  and  the  Spaniardt  know  it 
too.  The  least  spark  of  this  sort  may,  if  not  timely  prevented,  kindle  a  flams 
it  will  be  impossible  to  extinguish,  without  great  loss  and  danger  to  both 
kingdoms.  His  majesty,  sensible  how  much  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both,  to 
encourage  and  cement  the  strongest  harmony  between  them,  neglects  no 
opportunity  of  concurring  in  so  laudable  an  end,  by  readily  coming  into  every 
reasonable  request  made  to  him  by  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Conquistador 
was  immediately  restored,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  to  the  contraiy 
which  those  very  people  had  made  against  whom  the  insult  I  am  now 
writing*  to  you  of  has  been  since  committed.  The  king  does  not  doubt  of 
meeting  with  an  equal  return  of  attention  and  friendship  on  the  part  of  hit 
Catholic  majesty,  and  that  he  will  give  a  particular  proof  of  it  in  punishing 
the  insult  complained  of,  and  effectually  preventing  the  like  for  the  futore.**— 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  Mr.  Keene,  Jmfy  6, 1749. 
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».  175a  by  ber  pocntion  at  tbe  time  wben,  in  Tirtaa  of  her  fint  d» 
coveries,  she  claimed  to  be  tbe  absolute  and  uniTenal  wiattem 
of  the  western  seas ;  but  they  were  totally  unsuited  to  her 
state,  in  the  present  condition  of  America,  where  EDgland 
possessed  so  considerable  an  empire.  Mr.  Keene,  acoonl- 
ingly,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  modificatioii  of 
their  nature ;  and,  to  the  justice  of  his  opinions,  he  ultimatdj 
brought  both  ministers  to  assent, — Carvajal  at  last  dedaiing, 
that  when  he  voted  on  this  subject  in  the  council  of  the  Indieti 
he  contradicted  the  judgment  of  his  fellow- eounselloni : 
Ense&ada,  in  his  warmer  way,  acknowledging  that  he  hsd 
often  made  the  same  reflections;  and  that  he  thought  the 
most  beneficial  thing  that  could  be  done,  would  be  to  bam 
all  the  laws  of  the  Indies.^ 

It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  these  austere  reeulatioDB  to 
lead  to  perpetual  contraband  adventures,  which  no  govern* 
ment  could  entirely  prevent;  and,  accordingly,  Emefiada 
met  the  remonstrances  against  the  right  of  search  with  load 
complaints  of  the  existence  of  this  traffic.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  convinced  that  these  alternate  dispatei  could  be 
extinguished  only  by  such  a  treaty  of  mutual  advantage  and 
concession,  as  might  establish  reciprocal  confidence,  and  take 
away  the  present  temptations  to  illicit  trade.  In  the  following 
private  letter  he  exhibits  his  anxiety  on  these  pointSi  and 
confides  to  the  British  envoy  his  most  secret  sentiments. 

Duke  of  Bedford  to  Mr.  Krexr. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  11, 1750. 

Sir, — I  reson-c  for  this  letter  (which  for  precaution  I  have 

directed  on  the  outside  to  be  opened  by  yourself),  those  hints  and 

infomiations  which  I  think  may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  great  work 

you  have  now  before  you,  the  extin^ishing  for  times  to  come  thoee 

*  Mr.  Keen«  to  the  Duks  of  Bedford,  December  8, 1750. 
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sparks  which  may  be  the  most  likely  to  kindle  a  Irar  between  this  AJK  l) 
country  and  Spain,  viz.  the  depredations  on  their  part,  and  the 
contraband  trade  on  ours.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  difficult 
a  task  to  undertake,  to  root  out  the  prejudices  the  Spanish  nation 
has  for  near  three  centuries  past  imbibed,  of  their  exclusire  right  of 
navigation  in  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies,  upon  which  principle 
their  present  laws  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  world  are  founded  $ 
and  it  must  likewise  appear  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  here,  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  merchants,  such  an  act  of  par- 
liament as  may  effectually  put  a  stop  to  all  contraband  trade  car* 
ried  on  by  his  majesty's  subjects  to  the  Catholic  king's  dominions  in 
America.  But  without  these  two  points  being  thoroughly  eflected, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  long  continnance  of  that  harmony 
which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  both  nations  to  cultivate.  I 
would  therefore  have  you  be  turning  in  your  thoughts  the  reci- 
procal  concessions  that  must  be  made  by  each  party  for  this  good 
purpose,  and  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  both  here  and  in 
Spain,  for  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  several  com* 
plaints  I  transmit  to  you  by  this  messenger  are,  I  fear,  too  con- 
vincing proofs  of  what  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  unless  things 
can  be  regulated  upon  a  surer  foundation  in  America  than  they 
have  been  heretofore,  depredations  on  one  side,  and  illicit  trade  on 
the  other,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  that  good  will,  and  I  think  I  may 
call  it,  natural  affection  between  the  two  nations,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  continuance  of  peace  betwixt  them. 
I  must  likewise,  in  the  utmost  confidence,  inform  you,  that  it 
is  very  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  that  orders  have  been  sent 
from  Ensenada  to  Wall,  in  which  that  minister  makes  great  com^ 
plaints  of  the  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  the  English  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  and  declaring  to  him,  that  unless  this  trade  is 
effectually  put  an  end  to  by  this  nation,  no  Spanish  minister  can 
possibly  advise  his  master  to  keep  his  guarda-costat  and  cruisers 
from  molesting  the  English  navigation,  which  he  alleges  to  be  the 
case  at  present.  How  far  this  is  from  the  truth,  the  several  com- 
plaints I  have  already  sent  you  do  but  too  clearly  evince.  And  I 
can  with  truth  say,  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  his  majesty's  servants 
here  are  conscious  of  any  illicit  trade  being  carried  on  from  hence, 
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ir50.  which  it  18  in  our  power  to  prevent  And  all  hii  majefty's  govcmon 
abroad  have  the  strongest  orders  to  comply  strictly  with  the  terms 
prescribed  in  the  several  treaties  now  subsisting  between  the  two 
crowns.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking,  that  this  pretext  of 
EnseSiada  of  the  contraband  trade  now  carried  on  by  the  English, 
is  only  to  stop  our  mouths,  in  the  complaints  we  are  almost  daily 
obliged  to  make  against  their  guarda-coitas, 

I  must  add  in  this  place,  that  the  complaints  I  have  already 
sent  you  against  these  vessels  begin  to  give  uneasiness  in  this 
country,  which  faction  is  daily  endeavouring  to  increase ;  you  must 
therefore  seriously  remonstrate  to  the  Spanish  ministers,  that  if 
they  intend  the  long  continuance  of  a  firm  union  and  haimony 
between  the  two  nations,  they  do  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  their  governors  and  cruisers  in  the  seas  of 
America,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  in  their  power  to  do,  as  we  on 
our  part  have  always  done,  and  will  still  continue  to  do,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  most  punctual  execution  of  the  treaties 
now  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns.      I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

Bedtokd. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  liberal  principles  that  began  to 
gain  an  ascendency  in  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  nuDisters, 
there  existed  a  lively  jealousy  of  every  change  that  appeared 
likely  to  trench,  though  but  remotely,  on  even  the  outskirts 
of  their  empire  in  the  west.  The  British  Admiralty  had  fitted 
out  a  couple  of  frigates  for  discovery  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
in  particular  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  properties  of  the 
Falkland  isles.  Although  there  was  no  design  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  either,  their  proximity  to  the  straits  of  Magellan  ren- 
dered the  enterprise  distnstcful  both  to  Carvajal  and  Enae- 
fiada.  They  stated  their  fears  that,  although  no  establishment 
might  be  fixed  there,  some  other  isle  might  be  sought  to  be 
discovered,  as  a  remedy  for  the  inconvenience  of  so  long  a 
voyage  to  China;   and  as  a  station  for  the  naval  force  of 
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England  on  any  dkappointamt  wliidi  it  aiglit  aKparigeca  i 
in  future  attacks  npon  the  coasts  of  Spanish  Amarioa.^  Ifr. 
Keene  was  instructed  to  declare  that  the  king,  his  mastert 
could  not,  in  any  respect,  give  in  to  the  reasonings  of  the 
Spanish  ministers,  as  his  right  to  send  oot  ships  Imt  thedisp 
covery  of  unknown  and  nnsettled  parts  of  ihe  world  mm 
indubitable;  but  that  as  a  proof  of  hie  denre  to  eahrrate  the 
strictest  amity,  he  would  consent  to  lay  ande  the  egpedhion 
for  the  present.* 

This  was  but  one  of  the  innmneraUe  diflkvhies  iwhaeh 
Mr.  Keene  had  to  combat,  ere.he  ooold  fMrm  any  amngap 
ment  with  that  jealons  and  ponetilioos  eoort.  Bat  pride^ 
prejudice,  and  interest,  were  all  mistered  against  the  mum 
object  of  his  mission,  the  restoration  of  tfie  British  merdiants 
to  the  commercial  adTantages  which  they  enjoyed  befim  the 
wars  of  the  Spanish  soocession,  and  an  actual  eonfinnatioa  of 
the  treaty  of  1715.  Canrajal  objected  the  little  oeeaskMa  then 
would  be  of  any  new  declaration  of  that  treaty,  if  F^g^nitd  . 
should  be  placed  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  i>s  bsaeflla ;  aiid^ 
in  order  periiaps  to  aToid  eieiliBg  the  jealonsiss  of  Franes^ 
proposed  to  admit  he^  to  the  adfaatage  of  it  iy  mmmiwMmtd^ 
whilst  to  obriattt  the  objections  of  the.  ensjoms,  FnseHnda 
oflEMned,  either  to  send  secret  eiders  to  the  ooUeslQia  to  de- 
mand the  ancient  duties,  or  to  hasp  an  afflwmtl  ef  A^ 
ings,  in  order  to  their  being  letnmed,  AH  theas 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  prononnosd  friroleiriB  and  fiitilaj^and 
liable  to  erery  objection  which  the  Spanish  ndnisllre  Aeos- 
selTes  had  urged  sgainst  the  renewal  of  Ae  tieaiy;  asitipni 
not  to  be  supposed  bat  that  the  Frendi  and  otlMrnatMiswhn 
had  a  right  to  be  treated  as  gmim  ■nliiiiina  wmU  eUfi 


'  Mr.  Keene  to  the  Dale  of  BedftMd,  Hsy  SI,  1749.  ' 

•  Daks  of  BedfM  to  Mr.  Ksses,  Jass  S^  net. 
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D.  1750.  an  equality  in  this  privilege  by  eonnrranee,  as  iMmnStj  m 
in  those  secured  by  special  treaty ;  whilst  British  commerce 
would  still  be  subjected  to  the  precarious  humotfrB,  aod 
fluctuate  with  every  change  of  the  Spanish  ministry.  And 
accordingly  Mr.  Keene  was  required  to  press,  in  the  strppgesc 
manner,  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  by  a  dedaratum  that 
it  still  subsisted  in  its  full  force  and  efficacy.^ 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Carvajal  to  grant  the  privileges 
sought  for,  but  to  limit  their  duration  to  a  term  of  year* ; 
and  to  admit  the  debt  to  the  South  Sea  Company  to  pass 
sub  silentioy  if  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  a  secret  article, 
would  only  engage  not  to  make  use  of  his  anthority  in  aep* 
port  of  the  company,  when  it  should  put  in  its  pretCMions 
for  a  settlement.  The  one  the  duke  declared  would  place 
British  subjects  in  a  worse  condition  tluui  if  the  andent 
treaty  were  not  recognised ;  and  the  other  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question,  as  he  would  never  consent  to  deprive 
the  company  of  that  protection  which  was  their  due,  and 
which  the  king  had  always  exerted,  to  the  atmoet  of  his 
power,  in  behalf  of  his  subjects  whose  sitaation  demanded 
his  assistance.  Even  supposing  that  circumstancefl  were  anch 
as  to  require  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  company's  pre- 
tensions, it  was,  he  alleged,  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
cabinet,  that  it  would  be  more  for  their  sovereign's  henoar 
to  do  it  openly  and  without  reserve,  than  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  bear  the  daylight. 

He  therefore,  after  much  discussion,  in  August  1750,  sent 
in  his  coHtre-projfty  containing  three  alternatives,  in  osw  or 
other  of  which  Mr.  Keene  was  to  indnce  the  final  coocor- 
rence  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  upon  no  account  to  oonaent 
in  either  to  any  secret  article  that  might  preclude  the  crown 
*  Duke  of  Bedford's  letter  io  cipher  to  Mr.  K«eiiS|  Jaly  IS,  1749. 
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from  supporting  the  private  rights  of  any  of  its  sabjects  what-  jlj).  19 
soever.^  By  these  instructions,  Mr.  Keene  was  empowered 
to  obtain  the  concession  sought  for,  by  sacrificing  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  Asiento,  and  compromising  the  claims 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  for  a  sum  inferior  to  their  actual 
amount.  But  Ferdinand  was  peculiarly  ayerse  to  an  arrange- 
ment that  would  place  him  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  pur- 
chase the  accession  of  his  ally ;  Carvajal  was  full  of  scruples, 
and  Ensenada  strenuous  in  enforcing  every  objection  insi- 
nuated by  the  French  party.  The  queen  had  all  along  sap* 
ported  the  British  interest,  but  this  alone  was  insufficient; 
the  good  offices  of  the  court  of  Portugal  were  required  and 
cheerfully  exerted  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  personal  credit 
and  influence  of  General  Wall  were  superadded,  who  for 
this  purpose  was  recalled  to  Spain,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
British  envoy  proved  suoeessfiil. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  fancied  that  he  might  perhaps  push 
his  advantage  somewhat  farther,  and  revive  a  private  agroo- 
ment  that  had  subsisted  between  the  magistrates  of  Santander 
and  their  merchants,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  treatjr 
of  1715  ;  and  accordingly,  no  means  were  omitted  to  induce 
the  mention  of  this  treaty  in  the  new  agreement ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  the  king  to  countenance  an  act  that  would 
permit  his  subjects  to  assume  the  character  of  sovereigns,  or 
prevail  with  liis  ministers  to  open  such  a  channel  for  the 
increase  of  contraband  trade.  After  much  fruitless  entrea^, 
Carvajal  consented  to  lay  before  his  sovereign  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Keene,  and  his  inability  to  conclude  without  this 
article ;  but  the  moment  he  commenced  upon  the  subject,  the 
king  perceived  his  intention,  and  refusing  even  to  listen  to  it, 
abruptly  left  the  table  where  he  was  at  the  despacko.  Mr. 
Keene  accordingly  yielded  this  point;  and  on  the  5th  of 
'  Duke  of  Bedford's  most  secret  letter  to  Mr.  Kceue,  Aug.  30,  1750. 
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D.  1750.  October  he  and  Carrajal  signed  the  treaty,  l^  which  tht 
British  nation  were  restored  to  the  same  immanities  and 
privileges  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  with  the 
same  advantages  in  trade  as  native  Spaniards,  or  the  most 
favoured  nations.  All  innovations  in  commerce  were  to 
be  revoked  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  prevented,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  on  that  of  England,  and  matnal  differences  and 
demands  to  he  extinguished.  In  return,  the  King  of  Eng^ 
land  renounced  the  remaining  term  of  the  Asiento  treaty, 
and  accepted  the  sum  of  100,000/.,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  claims  of  the  South  Sea  Company  on  the  Spanish  crown.^ 
The  satisfaction  with  which  the  tidings  of  its  condusioa  was 
welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  will  appear  from  the 
subjoined  letter :  no  public  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty 
of  the  right  of  search ;  as  the  question,  after  the  previoas 
remonstrances,  was  by  mutual  consent  tacitly  passed  over; 
it  being  hoped  on  both  sides,  that  by  the  grant  of  these  sub- 
stantial advantages,  the  contraband  trade, — the  great  bone 
of  contention  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  original  cause 
of  most  of  the  wars  that  had  risen  between  them, — might  be 
kept  under,  without  the  Spanish  governors  taking  such  Tio- 
lent  measures  as  searching  British  vessels  by  their  guardo' 
coitas^  or  committing  such  de[»redation8  as  had  interrupted 
their  harmony.-  And,  *'  as  the  same  complaints  have  nerer 
been  revived,  it  soon  appeared  that  Spain  did  virtually, 
though  silently,  relinquish  her  claims  in  this  particular."* 

Thi*.  Dl'ki'  or  Bki>f(>ki)  to  Mr.  Kee!«e. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  26th,  1750. 
Dear  Sir, — Thoii{;h  you  will  be  fully  apprised  by  my  public 
letter  of  this  day's  date,  of  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  and  of 

'  Coxe's  Mem.  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

*  Duke  ofUedfunl  to  Mr.  Kecne,  May  11,  1749. 

>  Fii'UhamV  .Mem.  or  King^  George  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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their  excellencies  the  lords  justices,  in  regard  to  the  treaty  signed  ^.D.  i 
by  you  at  Madrid,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  troubling  you  with  this 
private  letter,  to  assure  you  how  sincerely  I  join  with  the  rest  of 
your  friends,  in  congratulating  you  on  the  success  of  your  endea- 
vours, which,  indeed,  have  been  exerted  with  so  much  sagacity  and 
good  conduct,  that  I  can,  without  flattering  you,  venture  to  affirm, 
they  have  contributed  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bringing  to 
this  state  of  perfection  the  very  difficult  and  important  transactioti 
with  the  conduct  of  which  his  majesty  thought  proper  to  honour  you. 
As  all  the  real  advantages  of  the  treaty  of  1715  are  fully 
secured  to  us  by  the  present  one,  and  as  the  small  variations  in 
which  this  differs  from  the  foi*mer  are  calculated  for  our  advantage; 
particularly  the  inserting  in  the  fourth  article  the  words  ni  iohrt 
otras  valttaciones,  and  the  word  pretenciones  in  the  last,  which  in 
the  first  place  give  a  total  exclusion  to  any  future  quibbles  about 
the  valuation  of  British  goods,  with  which  you  had  so  much  trouble 
at  your  first  setting  out  with  M!  de  Carvajal  and  MT  Ensefiada ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  takes  from  those  ministers  and  their 
successors  any  pretence  for  the  future  to  mention  expectations 
that  may  formerly  have  been  given,  of  the  crown's  parting  with 
any  possessions  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  not  admit 
of, — I  flatter  myself  all  impartial  and  disinterested  persons  will  see 
this  treaty  in  the  same  advantageous  light  to  the  nation,  as  the 
king  and  his  scr>'ants  have  done.  The  100,000/.  given  to  the 
S.  S.  Co.  as  a  compensation  for  your  giving  up  the  four  years  of 
the  annual  ship,  and  the  Asiento  of  negroes  they  were  entitled  to, 
as  well  as  for  the  total  extinction  of  all  demands  from  the  crown 
of  Spain  on  the  company,  and  from  the  company  on  the  crown  of 
Spain,  ought  to  be  considered  by  all  impartial  people,  not  as  a 
sum  adequate  entirely  to  the  sacrifice  the  company  must  make,  on 
the  foot  of  this  treaty,  but  as  a  sum  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  snatched  out 
of  the  fire  ;  and  of  which,  without  the  intervention  of  his  majesty, 
they  could  never,  considering  the  impossibility  of  liquidating  the 
accounts  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  them,  have  ever  received 
a  farthing.  Besides  all  this,  the  national  advantages  gained  by 
this  treaty,  for  putting  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  upon  a  better 
footing  than  it  has  ever  been  in  since  the  time  of  King  Charles  IJ. 
of  Spain,  ought  surely  to  be  considered  preferably  to  those  of  any 
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1750.  company,  thoa^  ever  so  consideTable,  especially  ai  it  s  in  &s 
power  of  the  public  to  make  a  reasoaable  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
pany for  the  sacrifice  they  have  been  obliged  to.  make  fiir  tlie 
general  advantage  of  the  nation.  This  agreement  alone  seems  So 
me  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  and  well-disposed  people; 
but  when  to  this  is  added  the  absolute  impossibility  there  was  of 
obtaining  a  more  ample  compensation  than  that  now  gifen,  and 
that  which,  in  my  opinion,  seems  the  point  of  the  moat  real  nsbonai 
advantage, — I  mean,  the  detaching  the  court  of  Madrid  from  ila 
subjection  to  that  of  Versailles,  and,  if  I  may  so  call  it*  taking 
it  out  of  wardship, — surely,  in  considering  the  treaty  in  this  great 
light,  all  the  nation  must  agree  in  the  rightness  of  the  measure. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  to  yon  the  satis- 
faction I  felt  in  receiving  your  despatch,  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  believe,  that  its  having  come  to  this  perfection 
in  your  hands  and  through  your  management,  was  no  small  addition 
to  the  content  it  gave  mc,  being  with  the  greatest  troth,  dear  8ir, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Bedford. 

"  Private  and  secret :"  sent  by  General  Wall's  courier. 

Mr.  Kcene,  in  his  reply,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  and  which  exhibits 
in  a  lively  point  of  view  the  correspondent  satisfaction  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Kelne  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Madrid,  l>eGember  8, 1730. 
My  Lord, —  I  have  waited  for  this  opportunity  to  retam  mj 
most  humble  thanks  for  the  honour  of  Uie  ''  private  and  secret 
letter"  your  grace  was  pleased  to  write  to  me  on  the  26th  of 
Octol>er,  bv  General  Wall's  mcssensrcr.  And  1  likewise  take  the 
advantiiire  of  it  to  profess  my  gratitude  for  the  source  of  every 
success  I  may  have  had  here, — the  clearness  and  precision  of  the 
instructions  I  have  from  time  to  time  received  from  you ;  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  signify  them,  as  well  ai 
for  the  attention  you  have  been  pleased  to  shew  to  every  private 
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request  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  to  your  grace  that  JL9,H 
has  had  any  relation  to  the  national  service. 

I  have  real  pride  and  happiness,  my  lord,  in  the  approbation 
with  which  you  honour  me.  It  makes  the  deeper  impression  upon 
me,  as  your  sincerity  is  as  known  and  conspicuous  as  any  of  the 
noble  qualities  you  are  possessed  of.  And  I  will  draw  this  essential 
comfort  from  it,  that  I  do  not  appear  to  have  forfeited  any  part  of 
the  g^ood  opinion  you  had  conceived  of  me  when  you  were  pleased 
to  acquaint  me  with  your  desires  to  charge  myself  with  this  work, 
nor,  consequently,  any  share  of  that  goodness  and  protection  which 
you  gave  me  leave  to  expect  from  you. 

After  presenting  your  letter,  and  accompanying  it  with  the 
usual  expressions  of  the  king's  friendship  and  esteem,  I  thought 
myself  authorised  to  acquaint  the  Catholic  king  with  the  satisfaction 
of  his  majesty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  transaction,  and  his 
resolution  to  cultivate  and  augment  the  harmony  so  happily  esta- 
blished between  the  two  crowns,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

I  must  confess,  I  only  expected  the  customary  short  answers  to 
these  general  expressions.  But  he  extended  his  discourse  in  a 
manner  I  had  never  observed  before,  upon  his  particular  friendship 
and  esteem  for  the  king ;  his  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  his  resolution  to  maintain  and  augment  the  union  between 
the  two  crowns ;  and  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  I  had  given  a 
faithful  account  of  his  desire  to  compose  our  differences,  and  his 
readiness  to  grant  all  the  facilities  which  could  be  reasonably  ex* 
pec  ted  from  him  for  that  end.  He  was  then  pleased  to  express 
his  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  general,  as  well  as  in  this  last 
instance,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  more  vanity  in  me  to  mention  it,  or  insensibility  and  ingratitude 
to  be  entirely  silent  upon  it. 

I  returned  my  most  humble  thanks  in  the  best  manner  I  was 
able ;  and  seeing  him  without  restraint,  and  in  a  humour  to  admit 
me  almost  to  a  familiar  conversation,  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  **  As 
it  has  been  the  great  object  and  desire  of  my  life  to  see  the  two 
nations  in  the  strictest  friendship,  I  should  think  myself  very  happy 
in  having  served  as  an  instrument  in  so  glorious  a  work,  which  I 
now  hoped  would  be  completed  under  his  just  and  auspicious  reign. 
Tlic  experience  of  many  years  had  shewn  me,  that  the  instances  and 
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L750.  prosperity  of  both  nations  were  so  naturally  combined,  that  the 
good  or  hurt  they  did  to  each  other,  retorted  back  on  themselres 
reciprocally  ;  insomuch,  that  nothing  was  more  true  than  that,  *"  to 
be  a  good  Spaniard,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  good  Englishman." 
But  before  I  could  reverse  the  sentence,  he  himself  added,  with  a 
smile,  ''  That  to  be  a  good  Englishman,  likewise,  it  was  necetsary 
to  be  a  good  Spaniard.**  I  continued,  **  It  is  not  only  the  parti- 
cular interest  and  honour  of  the  two  crowns  which  will  follow  fron 
their  good  intelligence  and  union,  but  likewise  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  rest  of  Europe  both  required  and  depended  upon 
it"  And  it  was  then  I  heard,  what  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  from 
the  mouth  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb of  '*  Paz  con  Inglaterra**  though,  perhaps  from  that  religious 
scrupulosity  he  observes  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  he  did  not 
finish  it  with  its  second  part,  '*  con  todo  el  mundo  guerra  /  '*^ 

My  audience  with  the  queen  was  so  much  the  same,  that  it  was 
easy  to  sec  that  they  had  agreed  u]K>n  the  manner  of  receiving  me. 
She  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  what  had  been  done;  and  when 
I  replied,  how  much  it  had  been  her  own  work,  she  said  the  was 
glad  to  have  contributed  to  the  good  of  both  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  complying  with  the  detiiea 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

I  have,  perhaps,  been  a  little  too  fond  and  particular  upon  the 
language  which  has  been  held  to  me  at  the  Buen  Retiro.  But  the 
unusual ness  of  it  in  that  place  to  a  British  minister,  and  the  cordi- 
ality and  pleasure  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  will,  in  some 
measure,  excuse  my  falling  into  this  temptation. 

1  shall  always  think  myself  happy  in  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  you  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  national  service,  and  of 
making  known  to  you  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  mv  lord. 

Your  grace*s  most  humble  and  most  obliged  obedient  servant, 

(Private  and  particular.)  B.  Kbene. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Kecne  to  continue  at  Madrid, 
to  watch  over  the  faitlifiil  execution  of  the  Treaty,  the  Duke 

*  "  Peace  with  England,  war  with  all  the  world." 
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of  Bedford  reiterated  a  request  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  A.D.  i 
urge,  and  obtained  for  him  the  character  of  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  at  the  Spanish  court.  The 
crooked  genius  of  Ensenada,  exercised  in  secret,  was  still  felt 
in  the  strugs^les  to  evade  the  full  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  instructions  transmitted  to  the 
American  governors,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  home  duties, 
by  which  the  most  essential  articles  would  have  been  virtually 
nullified.  And  it  was  found  necessary,  after  many  fruitless 
requisitions,  to  alarm  the  pacific  monarch  by  menaces  of  war, 
before  these  obstructions  could  be  satisfiustorily  removed. 
Carvajal  willingly  undertook  to  read  these  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  king,  and  supported  them  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  integrity.  But  there  was  little  inclination  in  the  King  of 
Spain  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  which  he  promised  to  hioH 
self  from  the  present  alliance,  simply  to  be  bound  by  the  old 
yoke  to  a  power  that,  in  its  separate  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
had  shewn  itself  so  selfish  and  perfidious.  ^*Paz  eon  Inglon 
terra''  was,  therefore,  still  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish 
ministry ;  a  resolution  which  the  queen  herself,  in  the  gardens 
of  Aranjuez,  was  the  first  to  communicate  to  the  British  am- 
bassador, which  she  did  with  many  passages  of  compliment 
that  indicated  her  pleasure  at  the  result. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  very  desirous  to  procure  from 
his  sovereign  some  more  flattering  mark  of  favour  for  this 
skilful  and  profound  negotiator.  But  his  application  for  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  was  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  latent 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  disgrace  of  Ensetiada  in  1764,  to  which  Mr.  Keene 
powerfully  contributed,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  token 
which  he  desired  less  from  any  personal  vanity  than  to  give 
necessary  dignity  to  his  mission  in  the  eyes  of  a  court  where 
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D.  1750.  aeamdjr  any  pnUic  Huwtter  tpfieaned  wHIiovt  mom  lodi 
deooration. 

When  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  laid  befim 
parliament,  it  underwent  an  animated  discaisicm.  It  waa 
attacked  by  Lord  Egmont,  Mr.  Bathurat,  aad  Sir  John 
Hinde  Cotton,  and  defended  with  ability  fay  Horatio  Walpole 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  upon  this  ooeasion  diat  the  latter  apo- 
logised for  his  concurrence  in  that  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  which  had  led  to  the  ori^nal  ruptare  with  Spain, 
and  handaomeiy  excused  his  former  resolntioii  to  adnit  of 
no  peace  with  this  power,  without  a  preliaiinary  adpulatioB 
againat  her  claim  of  *^  right  of  search."  The  addreta  whidi 
sanctioned  the  treaty  was  carried  by  203  to  74 ;  and  Ae  eifw 
eamstance,  that  five  and  thirty  years  passed  by  before  there 
was  any  symptom  of  its  being  invalidated  in  time  of  peace/ 
is,  peiiiaps,  the  most  emphatic  conunent  that  can  be  advaneei 
upon  the  sound  principles  by  which  the  grave  difiereneaa 
between  the  two  nations  were  happily 


*  Anderson's  History  of  Comraerce,  ycI.  iii.  p.  270. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  MADRID  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  DUKE 

OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  MINISTRY. 

A.I).  1760-17M. 

Duke  of  Newcastle's  jealousy  of  his  colleague ..  .  Intrigues  for  his  removal .  •  • 
Duke  of  Bedford  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  the  king's  absence,  1750  . .  • 
slights  received  froro  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  . . .  renewal  of  the  Newcastle 
intrigue . . .  direct  application  to  the  king . . .  rebuff. . .  threatened  dislocation 
of  the  ministry  . . .  Bavarian  treaty  . . .  Nova  Scotia  . . .  Duke  of  Bedford 
supports  the  regency  bill  ...  his  increasing  dissattsfhctioik  widi  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle . . .  resigns  the  seals,  1 751 . . .  opposes  the  subeidaaijf 
treaties,  January  28,  1752;  and  the  Scots  forfeited  estates  bill,  March 
10 . . .  Memorial  on  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales . . .  Death  of 
Mr.  Pelharo,  March,  1754  . . .  Duke  of  Newcutle's  administnlion  .  .• 
Indications  of  hostility  from  France  . . .  New  subsidiary  treaties  . . .  Partial 
change  of  ministry,  1755  . . .  Duke  of  Bedford  declines  the  privy  seal . .  • 
moderates  his  objections  to  the  treaties . . .  Bemoval  of  Lord  Tenple,  Bfr. 
Pitt,  and  Mr.  Legge . . .  War  with  France . . .  Loss  of  Minorca  • . .  Resig- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  . . .  Duke  of  Devonshire's  ministry  . . . 
Duke  of  Bedford  accepts  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  December  15, 175(1. 

Whilst  the  Duke  of  Bedford  wafl  thus  itceapiedt  he  wna  Ifae  A.D.  m 
subject  of  a  deep  intrigue,  engaged  in  by  the  Duke  ol 
Newcastle,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  free  himaelf  fipND  snob 
an  independent  colleague.  It  is  well  obseiwed  by  l49vd 
Oiibrd,  amidst  some  severer  strokes  of  satire,  that  the  latter 
was  always  caressing  his  ^oieimes  to  liet  them  i^^ainst  hie 
friends,  omitting  no  service  to  either,  till  either  vas  ahomi 
being  served  by  him ;  and  then,  aaapeoidiig  Aai  they  lUA  not 
enough  love  him,  he  took,  at  the  mement  they  had  ^^mgj 
reason  to  be  attached,  every  method  to  obtain  their  hate,  hgr 
exerting  all  his  power  fiur  their  niin;^  that  he  and  hm 

'  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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D.  1750.  brother  entered  successively  into  connexions  witli  every  « 

of  a  party,  till  thetj  had  tnketi  out  their  utinffs,  by  diridlDg 
tbem  from  their  adherents,  und  this  being  done,  tliey  weir 
dtscardetl.*  The  attempt  was  now  (o  be  made  upon  the 
Dake  of  Bedford,  who,  though  n  much  younger  {wlitician, 
had  eo  much  nalural  impetuosity  and  spirit,  that  be  was  not 
likely  to  resign  himself  quietly  to  the  infliction  of  injury,  but 
rather  in  the  encounter  to  leave  aomc  sears  upon  the  frant 
of  his  anlagonbt.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  wished  thiit 
either  Murray  or  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  had  the  seals  on 
Lord  Chesterfield's  reeigtiatiun ;  "  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
being  in  a  condition  to  insist  upon  possesisiug  ihem,  he  had 
had  ihcm,  t<^etber  with  their  constant  perquisites,  the  Dake 
of  Newcastle's  suspicions  and  treachery."* 

Ttie  first  o{Miii  symptom  of  this  nobleman's  jealousy  was 
on  the  king's  departure  for  Hanover  in  the  May  of  1748. 
In  right  of  office  it  was  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  privilege  to 
hare  accompanied  the  sovereign  thither;  bat  dreading  the 
Bcporatv  interest  which  he  might  thus  acquire,  the  former 
managed  to  trick  him  out  of  this  distinction,  and  procured 
it  for  himself.  He  bad  tlms  engroMed  the  more  nctivo  port 
in  the  direcUon  of  the  negotiations  for  jjcnce,  and  he  now 
laboured  diligently  to  detach  Lord  Sandwich  from  his  friend. 
When  he  bad  some  renMin  to  sits^wct  that  this  woald  be 
bat  labnur  lost,  be  grvw  angry  with  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
look  ofience  at  some  deviations  which  he  made  from  tiis  own 
inatnictioDS  at  the  congress :  but  when  on  their  n?tam  to 
England  (Noir.  23),  be  fiiund  that  the  attachment  of  the  two 
vas  undiminished,  he  could  no  longer  rein  in  his  reaeot- 
ment ;— the  man  who  bad  heretofore  "  ifonr  like  an  anffti," 
thorn  at  onoe  of  all  his  radiance,  and  bia  impatJeot 
'  Memoim,  roL  i.  p.  144.  *  Id.  MomoiiM. 
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spirit  set  itself  busily  to  work  to  compass  the  disgrace  of  A.D.  19 
both. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  pleased  with  the 
ability  and  industry  which  Lord  Sandwich  had  shewn  in 
conducting  the  peace,  wrote  to  propose  an  accommodation* 
Newcastle,  jealous  of  the  duke's  influence  in  the  closet,  did 
not  even  notice  the  letter,  and  carried  his  coolness  in  other 
respects  to  the  point  of  absolute  umbrage;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  threw  off  his  very  particular  respect  to  the  Princess 
Emily,  in  some  unguarded  expressions,  which  he  afterwards 
aggravated,  and  still  farther  offended  her  by  paying  exdusire 
court  to  Lady  Yarmouth,  upon  whom  he  leaned  to  effect 
the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  And  this  he  had 
great  hopes  of  effecting  :  for  making  a  direct  effort  for  it  in 
the  winter  of  1 749,  he  fancied,  upon  hinting  his  wishes,  thai 
the  king  shewed  himself  not  entirely  averse  to  them. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  not  wanting  in  sagacity*  The 
tortuous  conduct  of  his  colleague,  though  it  might  not  yet 
awake  resentment,  excited  his  vigilance;  he  drew  towards 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  affronts  which  this  prince 
had  received,  led  him  to  engraft  the  quarrels  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedfonl  and  Lord  Sandwich  on  his  own  :  the  princess  shared 
in  all  his  sentiments,  and  her  new  aversion  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  not  slow  in  producing  its  effects.  Means  wer9 
found  to  render  Lady  Yarmouth  gracious  to  them :  she  re- 
ceived Lord  and  Lady  Sandwich  into  a  sudden  intimaqr ;  and 
the  king  paid  such  marked  attention  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
that,  stung  at  once  with  jealousy  and  anger,  the  aggresaor 
could  not  avoid  complaining  to  his  brother  of  the  constant 
presence  of  his  colleague  in  the  closet,  and  declared  the  nttftr 
impossibility  of  transacting  any  material  business,  either  in 
his  presence  or  his  absence.     The  favour  which  he  enjoyed 
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1750.  with  the  king,  his  ahnost  entire  monopoly  of  power,  tad 
dispensation  of  patronage  and  place,  all  availed  him  nothii^ 
80  long  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sat  also  in  die  king's  gate. 

Mr.  Pelham  saw  with  great  disquietude  hie  brothsr'* 
diiferenceSy  threatening  ere  long  a  breach  that  BMst  emliomii 
him  in  all  his  measures.  When  next  the  Duke  of  Neweaick 
pressed  the  point  with  Lady  Yarmouth,  she  adviaad  him,  si 
a  friend,  not  to  persist  in  his  design,  as  its  eflfeet  would  be  Is 
render  the  king  uneasy  ;  and  the  Duke  of  BedfiMd  wns  not  a 
man  a  chasser  du  jour  au  lendemain.  On  expressing  Idi 
surprise  at  this  apparent  change  in  the  royal  seBtiments^  aha 
still  farther  disconcerted  him  by  the  reply,  "  Le  rai  me  Josoil 
jHis  alors  que  voire  frire  ne  la  permeitroit  pas.** 

This  declaration  drove  him  into  Utter  reproadiea  of  hk 
brother ;  but  Mr.  Pelham,  wlio  saw  the  danger  and  imprae* 
ticability  of  carrying  the  duke*s  removal,  at  ihu  juncture, 
refused  to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  m  his 
scheme,  and  even  exacted  from  him,  on  the  occauon  of  his 
again  accompanying  the  king  to  Hanover^  in  April  1750,  a 
promise  that  he  would  make  no  new  attempt  of  this  natuft 
without  his  approbation ;  an  engagement  to  which  he  ftlt 
compelled  to  submit,  and  which,  when  it  was  announced  to 
Lady  Yarmouth,  brought  back  to  him  all  her  good-humour, 
and  assurances  of  friendship. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices  during  the  king^s  absence,  entered  with 
interest  into  all  the  more  important  business  that  came  beibee 
them,  maintaining  an  active  correspondence,  on  various 
atfccting  the  rights  or  privileges  of  British  merdiants, 
the  ambassadors  at  tlic  courts  of  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Spain. 
But  his  closest  intercourse  was  with  Lord  Albemarle,  our 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Franco.    For  at  this  moment  there 
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were  several  topics  of  diipute  nader  diflcoMkm^  ariiing  firom  A 
the  reluctant  fulfilment  of  the  definitive  treaty  on  the  part 
of  France,  who  manifested  an  intention  of  appropriating  the 
neutral  isles  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Mar- 
tinique,  and  took  actnal  possession  of  Tobago,  which  was 
considered  to  belong  to  England ;  she  had,  bendcs,  interfared 
with  our  exclusive  trade  to  Annamabo  and  other  etatioBa  oii 
the  African  coast,  and  had  made  some  alarming  eneroaehr 
ments  on  the  British  possessions  in  Nora  Scotia,  the  tenden^ 
of  which  was  to  impede  the  growth  of  the  new  eoloniei  «!■»- 
blisbing  there.    These  possessions  beiDg  confined  to  Englaad 
by  the  late  treaty  ^*  according  to  their  ancient  Kante,"  wiAoat 
being  clearly  defined,  had  given  this  opening  to  the  intrigive 
of  France ;  and  the  proceedings  of  her  oAcera  being  of  ao 
equivocal  a  nature,  it  was  found  neeesaaiy  to  appoint  eona- 
missaries  on  both  sides ;  and  the  dispute  assomed  increasing 
importance,  from  the  high  tone  taken  at  Versailles.    There, 
M.  de  Puyiieux  afiected  to  believe,  that  the  aets  attribated 
to  their  agents  must  have  been  ezdted  by  some  nnwarrantaMe 
step  or  other  of  the  English  governor,  Comwalfis;  and  when 
solicited  to  assist  in  fixing  on  the  charts  the  British  limitt  in 
the  channel  and  north  seaa,  he  declined  any  ooooem  in  tke 
transaction,  which  was  therefore  referred  to  the  oomnussariea. 
The  conduct  of  the  French  commissaries  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  they  threatened,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  eoo^ 
ferences,  to  break  them  off,  unless  the  order  which  they  had 
marked  out  shoald  be  assented  to,  for  the  diacassion  of  the 
points  at  issue.     Owing  to  the  spirited  appeals  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  they  indeed  consented  ultimately  to  wave  this 
requisition  ;  but  the  explanations  of  Puysieux  on  die  mum 
subjects  were  so  unsatisfactory,  and  it  became  so  obvioos  that 
efforts  were  insidiously  m^Vipg  to  stir  up  the  Indians  to 
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D.  1750.  destroy  the  tribes  on  the  Ohio  in  alliance  with  this  oountrj, 
that  the  duke  required  Comwallis  to  increase  his  forces  to 
the  full  complement^  and  if  the  emergency  arose,  to  assert  the 
sovereign's  rights  against  any  enemy  whatsoever,  whether 
Indian  or  European.  But  as  the  professions  of 
made  by  France  might  chance  to  be  sincere, 
these  suspicious  appearances,  the  duke,  in  transmitting  these 
instructions,  urged  him  to  act  with  the  wisest  caution  and 
forbearance  till  the  necessity  arrived ;  whilst  he  himself  fol- 
lowed up  his  past  memorials  and  letters  with  the  strongest 
expostulations  to  the  court  of  France.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  grew  impatieat 
of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him,  and  by  all  the  indirect 
means  in  his  power  laboured  with  his  brother,  with  the  king, 
with  Lady  Yarmouth,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  bis  ooUeagne. 
To  the  Duke  of  Bedford  personally  his  conduct  was  equally 
oflRensive.  For,  whilst  engaged  in  the  treaty  with  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  he  studiously  concealed  firom  him  all  knowledge 
of  the  negotiation,  till  it  was  actually  signed.  He  then 
transmitted  him  a  copy  to  lay  before  the  lords  justices,  for 
his  and  their  opinions  on  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  not 
slow  in  evincing  his  sense  of  this  farce, — he  complained  to 
Mr.  Pelham  of  their  proceedings,  which  had  reduced  him  to 
a  mere  cipher  in  the  government;  declined  attending  deliber- 
ations when  the  points  to  be  discussed  were  all  irrevoeaUj 
settled ;  and  devoted  himself  more  agreeably  either  to  business 
in  which  his  services  might  really  avail  his  sovereign,  or  to 
those  country  recreations  and  agricultural  pursuits  to  which 
he  had  always  a  strong  inclination.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
impertinently  inquisitive  into  all  his  movements,  exaggerated 
his  occasional  absence  from  council  into  the  g^rossest  neglect 

'  From  the  minutes  ofthe  lords  justices'  meetings,  jMSfm;  Bedford  Ripsis. 
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of  business  and  duty,  and  malicious  hints  to  this  effect  were  A.D.  ti 
thrown  out  to  bis  disadvantage  with  the  king,  now  by  him, 
and  now  by  his  tutored  secretary,  Mr.  Stone.  To  the  fears 
arising  from  the  influence  of  his  colleague,  other  yet  more 
extraordinary  jealousies  were  shortly  added.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  continued  to  cultivate  his  intercourse  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Princess  Emily  ;  he  was  frequently 
invited  to  join  their  pleasure-parties  on  the  water,  and  was 
sometimes  honoured  with  visits  from  them  at  his  Wobum 
mansion.  To  the  same  scenes  of  entertainment  Mr.  Pelham 
also  was  occasionally  invited ;  his  acceptance  of  these  courte- 
sies was  construed  by  Newcastle  into  a  defection  from  him- 
self. He  accordingly  held  to  his  brother  the  most  singular 
language ;  accused  him  of  entering  into  the  intrigue  and 
league  against  him,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fix  a  brand 
upon,  and  excommunicate  him  from  society ;  complained 
bitterly  of  their  royal  highnesses ;  stated  the  impossibility  of 
his  going  on  any  longer  whilst  subjected  to  their  cruel  treat- 
ment ;  and  threatened  to  resign  his  station  in  the  ministry  if 
his  friends  would  not  join  in  the  removal  of  his  rival.  Both 
Mr.  Pelbani  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  warned 
him  of  the  risks  he  ran  by  yielding  to  this  infatuation, — 
soothed  him — remonstrated  with  him — but  all  to  little  pur- 
pose.^ From  the  moment  he  resumed  these  surreptitious  arts. 
Lady  Yarmouth,  well  informed  of  all  that  passed,  '*  changed 
her  cheer''  to  him  ;  shunned  all  opportunities  of  private  con* 
versation ;  and  tlie  king  himself  grew  more  reserved  and 
cooler  to  him  than  before,  gave  him  short  audiences,  and 
occasionally,  whether  in  petulance  or  irony  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  threw  out  equivocal  expressions  of  uneasiness  or  anger, 
that  botli  startled  and  troubled  him,  as  he  knew  not  exactly 

'  Coxe's  Pelham  Adm.,  App. 
VOL.  11.  CO 
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.D.  1750.  the  real  Bentiment  which  they  were  meant  to  indicate ;  and 
his  irritable  temper  fluctuated  accordingly  through  all  the 
feverish  accesses  of  hope,  suspense,  and  fear.  His  corre- 
spondence from  this  time  to  the  king's  return  in  No- 
yember,  exhibits  him  as  the  most  miserable  of  men :  hk 
passions  had  no  rest ;  he  summoned  all  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  and  the  Chancellor  to  aid  him  in  his  project, — was 
always  dissatisfied  with  their  replies,  yet  always  provokiDg 
their  opinions.  The  intended  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  likely,  however,  to 
create  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  the  council :  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  king  had  some  thoughts  of  naming 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  this  ofiice ;  but  meanwhile  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  died,  and  the  mastership  of  the  horse  alto 
became  vacant.  Whilst  the  former  seemed  to  present  an 
opening  for  the  removing  of  his  colleague,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  in  high  spirits ;  urged  his  friends  in  England  to 
persuade  the  duke  to  take  it, — and  was  even  willing,  so  thai 
that  could  be  accomplished,  to  try  Lord  Chesterfield  again, 
and  even  to  embrace  for  a  colleague  his  old  enemy  Lord 
Grranville.  His  friends  sounded  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaad 
and  the  princess,  and  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  not  resigu,  uuletss  Lord  Sandwich  should  be  nominated 
his  successor.  Lady  Yarmouth  now  suggested  to  him  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  might  possibly  be  made  easy  with  the 
latter  office.  This  suggestion  was,  if  possible,  yet  more  die* 
tasteful  than  the  prospect  of  having  Lord  Sandwich  for  his  col- 
league, from  the  nearness  of  such  an  employment  to  the  kii^*a 
person  ;  and  he  reminded  her  that  there  were  two  vacancies, 
that  and  president ;  to  which  she  made  him  this  provoking 
answer,  '^  Xon!  cela  il  ne  veut  pas  prendre!**  Bat  she 
stated  that  the  duke  might  like  that  of  master  of  the  bom. 
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in  which  ease  the  king  was  willing  he  should  hare  it :  she  A.D.  t 
was  withal  anxious  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from 
speaking  to  the  sovereign  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

But  a  few  days  after,  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  learning  the  king's  sentiments ;  Lord  Paulett  applied 
for  the  office.  His  letter  was  laid  before  the  king,  who,  in 
the  conversation  that  ensued,  observed,  ^'  I  see  very  plainly 
how  lamely  things  go  on^  and  do  not  think  that  I  have  not 
seen  it  for  some  time ;  but  they  went  well  in  parliament,  and 
you  and  I,  my  lord,  cannot  do  it  alone, — we  must  have  the 
council  with  us.*'  It  was  obvious  that  he  would  recognise  no 
step  which  was  not  countenanced  by  Mr.  Pelham ;  as  both 
himself  and  Lady  Yarmouth  took  care  to  apprise  the  duke 
that  a  formal  application  was  expected  from  his  brother  before 
any  change  in  this  respect  would  be  determined  on. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  notwithstanding,  was  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  success  which  thus  gleamed  upon  his 
fancy.  He  represented  to  Mr.  Pelham  that  every  thing  now 
depended  upon  him ;  expatiated  on  the  irksoncieness  of  his 
situation  ;  and  urged  him,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  to 
write  an  ostensible  letter  that  might  be  shewn  the  king, 
sanctioning  his  enemy's  removal.  He  even  dictated  the 
strain  in  which  it  should  be  couched ;  and  laboured  to  ooa- 
vince  his  brother  that  no  blame  could  now  be  laid  to  Us 
door,  on  the  plea  of  interference,  as  the  proposal  of  a  diaiige 
originated  so  entirely  with  the  king. 

Mr.  Pelham,  however,  was  not  to  be  led  by  this  niiserable 
sophistry;  he  absolutely  refused  to  write  the  letter.  This 
diversity  of  sentiment  again  produced  mutual  irritatkm  and 
estrangement;  and  again  the  administration  was  expoeed  to 
the  danger  of  a  dissolution,  because  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
chose  to  have  a  will  and  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  the  Duke 
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0. 1750.  of  Newcastle,  like  a  petted  child,  could  not  have  the  plaj* 
thing  that  he  cried  for. 

Hitherto  the  Duke  of  Bedford  seems  to  have  sustained 
with  great  forbearance  the  open  neglects  and  secret  attacks 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but  the  pertinadtj  of  these 
manoeuvres  at  length  excited  his  active  indignation ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Fox  sought  to  persuade  him  to  acquiesce  in  Lady 
Yarmouth's  plan,  as  he  would  have  more  opportunities  of 
crossing  his  enemies  whilst  he  stayed  at  court,  than  pro- 
bability of  returning  thither,  if  once  totally  removed,^  he 
refused  all  assent  to  it  unless  he  might  name  Lord  Sandwich 
his  successor ;  and  in  this  resolution  he  was  strongly  sap- 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  princess.  This 
determination  disconcerted  the  whole  design ;  for  as  the  king 
would  by  no  means  accept  Lord  Sandwich,  no  alternative 
remained  but  the  absolute  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
a  procedure  which  Mr.  Pelham  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
risk,  from  a  conviction  that,  whichever  party  should  prevail, 
neither  would  be  able  alone  to  carry  on  the  king's  affairs 
in  parliament.*  He  did,  however,  in  December,  when 
the  king  was  returned,  consent  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
after  many  weeks'  incessant  importunity ;  but  the  hopes  of 
Newcastle  were  again  disappointed,  by  a  mild  but  peremfH 
tory  refusal.  Mr.  Pelham  respectfully  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion,— the  duke  rebelled  against  it;  and  when  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  the  former  to  press  the  affair  further,  he  sus- 
pended all  intercourse  with  him,  and  actually  meditated  the 
settling  a  new  administration,  either  by  negotiating  with  Earl 
Granville,  or  striving  to  conciliate  tlie  Duke  of  Cumboiand 
by  offering  Lord  Sandwich  the  secretary's  seals.  Their  dis- 
union did  not  pass  unimproved  by  those  who  grudged  that 
*  Lord  ()rford*s  MeiDnim,  p.  162.        *  Coxe*t  Pel.  Adm.  vol.  ii.  p.  ISS. 
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monopoly  of  power  which  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  was  endea-  A.D.  iri 
vouring  to  acquire :  the  whole  government  gave  symptoms  of 
splitting  into  separate  clanships.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
his  adherents ;  Fox  attached  himself  to  Mr.  Pelham,  Pitt 
to  Newcastle^  and  Lord  Cobham  and  his  party  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  residence  at  Leicester  House  became  the 
rallying  point  of  opposition ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  the 
session  of  parliament  was  opened,  January  ITth,  1 751. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  king's  return  to  England, 
effectually  succeeded  in  removing  any  un&vourable  impres- 
sion which  he  might  have  conceived  from  the  mbrepresenta- 
tions  of  his  colleague ;  insomuch  that  when  the  latter  made 
a  fourtli  attempt  to  remove  him,  the  king  declared  that  he 
would  have  no  present  change,  and  that  whoever  should 
importune  him  on  the  subject  would  incur  his  royal  displea- 
sure, as  the  aggressor.^  In  April,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  applied 
for  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Devonshire,  and  obtained  it ;  re- 
gained his  former  familiar  footing  in  the  closet ;  and  in  con- 
ducting the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  ambassadors 
at  the  courts  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  acquitted  him- 
self greatly  to  the  king's  satisfaction.' 

Against  the  treaty  recently  concluded  for  the  Bavarian 
subsidy,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  so  strong  an  objectioo, 
that  he  would  undoubtedly  have  opposed  it  in  parliamenti 
had  he  not  been  solemnly  assured  by  Mr.  Pelham  that  it 
should  be  the  last,  and  that  the  impending  election  of  a  king 
of  the  Romans  should  be  effected  without  further  pecuniary 
sacrifices :  upon  this  distinct  condition  he  assented  to  it.'  He 
interested  himself  also  in  the  affair  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  which 

•  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  C.  11.  Williams,  Feb.  7-18,  1751 . 

'  Bedford  Papers  :  daily  journal  of  business  with  the  king. 

^  Coxe*s  Pelham  Adm.  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
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D.  1751.  province  two  gun^ships  had  been  written  for  by  Lord  HalUkz, 
upon  the  strength  of  a  report  that  the  French  were  wending 
a  fleet  thither.  With  this  application  the  Admiralty  had 
refused  compliance,  lest  it  should  draw  on  a  new  war ;  whilst 
the  Board  of  Trade  presented  a  memorial  in  its  fiiyour.  Every 
question  was  now  tinged  with  the  divisions  in  the  cabinet. 
When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  laid  this  memorial  before  tha 
king,  he  stated  that  he  had  summoned  a  council  on  it  at 
Bedford  House,  but  believed  they  would  not  think  it  proper 
to  agree  to  the  proposal.  To  this  opinion  the  sovereign 
assented ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  present,  but  said  not 
a  word.  Mr.  Pelham,  on  receiving  the  summons,  signi- 
fied that  he  would  attend,  but  did  not  suppose  that  he 
should  think  the  proposal  fit  to  be  complied  with :  notwith- 
standing which,  he  at  the  meeting  supported  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  measure  was  carried  by  six  to  four.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  he 
had  been  so  silent  in  the  presence-chamber,  opposed  the 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  took  so  little  care  to  conceal  his 
real  motive,  that  he  would  have  carried  to  vote  with  him 
the  very  heads  of  the  two  contending  boards.'  The  Doke 
of  Bedford  refused  to  admit  them ;  he  told  the  two  brothers 
to  their  fiure,  that  their  opposition  was  intended  as  au  act  of 
hostility  to  him ;  and  his  friends,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
naturalization  bill,  which  was  promoted  by  the  PelhamSt 
shewed  their  resentment  by  quitting  the  house  before  the 
division,  and  the  bill  was  lost.  Yet  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
permitted  no  personal  considerations  to  interfere  with  his 
sense  of  public  duty  upon  any  important  subject ;  for  wheiit 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was 
sary  to  make  provisions  for  a  regency,  he,   **  thou^ 

*  LordA  Halifiu  and  Amou. 
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nected  with  and  wishing  well  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberlandy  A-D,  t 
and  upon  no  terms  with  the  Princess,  had  the  honesty  to 
be  the  first  man  who  declared  for  her  being  regent.  The 
Pelhams  took  care  not  to  disagree  with  him  on  this  article;'*^ 
nor  to  consult  him  upon  any  other  in  the  bill  which  they  pre- 
pared,^ for  the  perpetuation  of  their  power.  Their  plan  waa 
to  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  princess  by  a  council, 
over  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  simply  to  preside ; 
and  to  surround  the  heir- presumptive  exclusively  by  their 
own  adherents.  To  the  regency  restrictions,  notwithstanding 
that  the  king  insisted  on  them,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from 
a  sonse  of  the  great  impolicy  of  dividing  the  regal  powers, 
was  so  vehemently  opposed,  that,  although  laid  up  with  an 
acute  illness  at  the  time  of  the  debate  upon  them,  he  would 
have  attended  parliament,  and  opposed  the  whole  tenour  of 
tliein,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  his  friends,  who  shewed 
him  the  absolute  uselessness  of  his  opposition,  and  the  im- 
prudence of  offering  the  king  a  gratuitous  offence.' 

When  the  bill  had  passed,  and  they  had  efiected  their 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  preceptors  of  Prince  Geoif^e,  the 
Pelhams  resolved  to  enjoy  the  power  which  they  had  secured. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  death  having  scattered  the  powers  of 
the  rising  opposition,  they  judged  that  they  had  at  length 
**  taken  out  the  sting'*  of  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford, — that  his 
interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  now  turn  no  scale 
into  which  it  might  be  thrown;  and  they  accordingly  j<Nned 
in  a  fresh  application  for  his  dismissal.  When  Mr.  Pelham 
found  that  the  king  still  positively  refused  to  sanction  the 
proceeding,  he  had  recourse  to  a  deeper  ncfs  de  ffuerre.  He 
knew  that  there  existed  a  personal  disincUnatioii  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  that  his  dismissal  would  secure  the  duke's 

*  Lx>rd  Oribrd  :  Memoires,  p.  85.  *  lb.  p.  t40.  *  lb. 
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1751.  resignation:  he  suggested^  therefore,  that  nobleman's  removal, 
which  was  easily  obtained.  To  add  poignancy  to  this  stroke 
of  his  revenge,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sent  the  duke's  former 
adherent,  Mr.  Legge,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  friend's  re> 
moval.  It  was  an  ungrateful  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Legge, 
who  had  received  infinite  kindnesses  and  services  from  the 
duke.'  *'  The  latter  met  him  on  the  steps  of  Bedford  House, 
as  he  was  going  to  Lord  Gower,  to  know  what  part  he  wouU 
take  on  this  crisis,  and  would  scarce  give  him  audience ;  but 
even  that  short  interview  could  not  save  Legge  from  the  con- 
fusion he  felt  at  his  own  policy ;  and  with  the  awkwardness 
that  conscience  will  give  even  to  an  ambassador,  he  said  he 
had  happened,  as  he  was  just  going  out  of  town,  to  visit  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  where  he  had  not  been  for  two  months 
before,  and  had  been  requested  by  him  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  notification.*'^ 

On  the  following  day  the  Duke  of  Bedford  went  to  Ken- 
sington, in  order  to  resign  the  seals.  He  found  none  of  the 
opposite  party  there  but  Lord  Lincoln,  '^  whom  he  desired  to 
acquaint  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  what  he  was  gmng  to 
say  to  the  king.  '  Tell  him,  my  lord,  because  perhaps  he 
would  not  like  to  come  in  and  hear  it ;  I  shall  neither  say 
more  nor  less  for  his  presence  or  absence:  if  he  comes  into  the 
closet  and  begins  to  dispute,  1  will  not  altercate  with  him 
there ;  1  will  afterwards,  whenever  he  pleases/  When  he 
went  in  to  the  king,  he  spoke  above  an  hour  warmly  and 
sensibly  on  his  own  grievances,  particularly  on  the  Duke 
of  Dorset^s  being  designed  lord  lieutenant  for  six  mooths 
before  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it ;  on  his  relation.  Lord 
Hartington*s  being  named,  in  the  same  manner,  master  of  the 

*  Bedfoitl  l*apere :  correspoodence  of  Mr.  Legg«. 

*  Ix>rd  Oribrd :  MeiDoiref,  p.  166. 
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borse^  and  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  for  which  he  had  A.D.  17 
that  very  morning  kissed  hands ;  on  the  dismission  of  his 
friend  Lord  Sandwich ;  and  on  all  the  treacheries  of  the 
Uuke  of  Newcastle,  which  he  recapitulated."^  He  told  the 
kinir,  that  every  measure  relating  to  his  majesty's  service 
was  so  concerted  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  increase  his  power,  as  he  could  prove  by  a 
hundred  instances,  but  would  mention  only  one.  ''  Your 
majesty,"  he  continued,  **  will  find  that  as  soon  as  I  am  oat 
of  tlie  secretary's  office,  one  considerable  part  of  it  will  be 
lopped  off,  and  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  first  commis- 
sioner  of  trade,  Liord  Halifax.'  This  is  an  afiair  settled 
witiiout  the  knowledge  of  your  majesty.  1  mention  it,  not 
from  Iiostility  to  Lord  Halifax,  but  to  shew  your  majesty 
that  persons  are  to  be  ill-treated  and  removed,  and  the  chief 
ofUces  of  the  state  are  to  be  mangled,  altered,  and  lowered, 
at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  party,  in 
order  to  promote  their  scheme  of  engrossing  all  power  to 
themselves  and  their  creatures."*  "  He  concluded  with  de- 
claring, that  their  persecution  of  him  and  Lord  Sandwich 
nrose  solely  from  their  attachment  to  his  son  the  duke; 
and  then  desired  leave  to  resign  the  seals.  The  king  was 
struck  nnd  pleased  with  this  remonstrance ;  agreed  to  all 
he  had  said  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but  doubted  of  the 
facts  cliarged  on  Mr.  Pelham.  He  told  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
that  if  he  was  uneasy  in  his  present  post,  he  would  give  him 
that  of  president ;  but  the  Duke  said  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  act  with  the  two  brothers.  He  begged  three  rever- 
sions in  tlie  secretary's  office,  for  his  two  secretaries,  Mr. 
Levison  and  Mr.  Aid  worth,  and  his  steward;  to  which  the 

I  Ix>rd  Orforcl :  Memoires,  p.  1C7-6.        *  Coxe*t  Pelham  Aden.  p.  189. 
'  \N  hich  was  afterwards  the  case. 
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)•  175S.  king  deferred  giving  an  answer  till  next  day,  bat  then  granted 
them,  and  parted  with  him  with  particular  marks  of  fietvoar 
and  approbation."^ 

The  British  ambassadors  abroad,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
this  event,  expressed  their  regret  in  terms  beyond  the  tenoor 
of  mere  compliment ;  and  as  we  are  informed,  by  Lord  Orford, 
that  the  tide  of  popularity  was  setting  strongly  in  during  the 
session  in  &vour  of  the  duke  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  king  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  displeasure  with  the  restless  author  of 
the  intrigue.  In  delivering  the  seals  to  Lord  Holdemess, 
which  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he 
charged  tlie  new  secretary  to  confine  himself  to  the  business 
of  his  province,  and  not  to  render  it  what  it  had  lately  been — 
a  mere  office  of  faction  ;  and  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  him- 
self he  did  not  condescend  even  to  speak  for  several  weeks.* 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  25th  of  June ;  the  nego- 
tiations for  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans  were  resumed. 
Into  the  wilderness  of  these  continental  politics  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  enter :  the  king  and  the  ministry  ran  headlong  into 
them,  and  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty  was  struck  with  the 
King  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  to  purchase  another  vote 
for  the  Archduke  Joseph.  Parliament  reassembled  in  No- 
vember; and  Mr.  Pelham,  notwithstanding  his  former  de- 
claration that  the  Bavarian  subsidy  should  be  the  last,  in 
laying  the  treaty  before  the  Commons,  adduced  the  sanctioo 
given  to  that  measure  as  an  alignment  for  their  oomplying 
with  the  present.  It  was  opposed  by  persons  of  all  parties ; 
but  the  most  animated  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after 
the  violation  of  that  promise  which  had  alone  recoaeiled  him 
to  the  former  subsidy,  would  not  let  the  present  pass  mi- 

*  Lord  Orfbrd :  Mem.  pp.  167-6.    '  lb.  p.  \77:  Coic*t  Pd.  Ailiii.il.  190. 
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ceDsured ;  nor  would  it  hmit  beao  ■urpriiiiig  if  hb  cppmtkm  A 
to  it  had  been  aharpenad  by  tha  iU-tnalmant  whieli  ba  had 
personally  received  from  tha  two  Palhama.  Bttt  lumBg^ 
9ay0  Lord  Orford,  been  drieem  into  oootantaon,  not  haaring 
himself  soaght  it,  he  did  not  feel  reaantniant  eooog^  fisr  tka 
loss  of  power,  which  ha  had  narer  greatly  coratady  to  nsaka 
him  eager  in  rataming  ill  usage ;  and,  aa  ha  thought  himislf 
distinguished  by  tha  king^a  esteem^  he  aSaetad  gratituda  to 
the  master  more  than  raTonge  to  the  miniitara.'  Tha  diwhai 
had  exerted  herself  to  fix  him  in  this  sentiment;  but  hia 
opinions  on  the  treaty,  were  well  known :  th^a  were 
who  wished  to  throw  him  into  decided  oppoaitioa ;  their 
mentson  the  subsidy  quickenad  his  distaste  to  it;  and»imdir 
the  promise  of  allies  in  the  attack,  he,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1752,  entered  into  the  debate  upon  it  with  all  that  ardoar 
and  impetuoaity  fiw  which  ha  was  proTorbiaL  AAst  mm 
apology  for  questioning  a  measure  institated  bj  a  soTarajgn 
whom  he  for  seven  yean  had  served,  to  be  nusrspreasBtad  to 
whom  would  be  the  most  sensible  misfortuna  that  could  beidl 
him,  he  avowed  that  ha  could  UMthar  in  conscience  aaqnissaa, 
nor  be  content  with  silently  opposing  subaJdiary  treatiea  in  m 
time  of  peace,  as  they  were  alike  dangerous^  impolitie,  and 
unpopular.  He  then  came  to  tha  partienlar  tiaaty  bsfai 
them;  and,  after  enlarging  on  tha  indignity  af  tha  prsaasUi^ 
which  represented  them  aa  suppliants  to  tha  inaasMiiarahla 
King  of  Poland,  who,  on  various  acoonnta^  waa  inaapaMa  af 
serving  them,  hecritidsed  it,  artida  by  articla»  in  aoluosinoH 
a  method,  with  so  copions  a  variety  af  mattart  and  audi  valid 
arguments,  ranged  now  against  tha  tarma  and  ttflsa,  and 
against  the  object,  its  ineompetanca  to  gpun  tha  end 
abroad,  its  pressure  on  tha  sonrDss  af  piaapatiij  aft 
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K  i75t.  and  mastered  his  own  temper  with  sach  perfect  coolm 

exhibited  him  altogether  under  a  new  light,  and  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  a  very  formidable  speaker.^  Before  ood- 
eluding  with  the  motion  for  an  address  which  should  embody 
these  and  other  sentiments,  he  darted  a  few  bright  and 
piercing  shafts  of  satire  against  the  secret  conduct  of  the  two 
brothers  —  the  flattery  which  the  one  had  paid  to  the  king** 
German  passions,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  other  had 
stifled  his  displeasure  at  a  subsidy  of  which  he  must  eertainlj 
have  disapproved.  If  the  measure  was  yielded  to  by  the 
minister  against  his  will,  what  extravagant  imbecility !  bat 
whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  the  tenour  was  the  same, 
and  parsimony  or  profiiseness  took  their  turns  in  this  misgo- 
vemment,  less  for  the  national  prosperity  or  interest,  than  to 
gratify  personal  spleen  or  private  partialities :  now,  to  please 
some  individuals,  the  navy  was  to  be  reduced ;  and,  anon,  to 
sweeten  others.  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  suckled  to  a  surfeit. 
The  glance  at  Nova  Scotia  —  after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  vainly  sought,  in  a  couftised  and  incoherent  speech,  to 
exhibit  the  great  wisdom  of  the  measure — called  up  Lord 
HalifSeuc.  After  excusing  the  subsidies  by  reference  to  the 
example  of  France,  and,  after  defending  the  money  granted 
for  Nova  Scotia,  he  imprudently  said,  that  of  all  men  he  least 
expected  opposition  from  one  who  had  so  lately  approved 
such  treaties.  This  was  the  accusation  for  which  the  duke 
had  waited :  he  instantly  embraced,  and  skilfully  improved 
it.  So  for  from  this  being  a  preventive  measure,  it  was,  he 
said,  more  likely  to  excite  a  war ;  that  he  had  indeed  omitted 
to  explain  his  own  consistency,  though  he  had  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  an  attack.  To  detach  Bavaria  from  Franee  had 
always  been  his  wish ;  but  not  with  a  view  to  engage  an  idle 
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vote  for  a  king  of  the  Romans^  the  election  of  whom  he  had  A.D.  i 
been  assured  was  infallible  before  this  time,  and  that  it  had 
not  proved  so  argued  an  extreme  neglect.  But  that  while  he 
bad  acted  in  the  ministry,  he  had  disapproved  these  lavish 
subsidies,  and  with  such  earnest  representations  against  that 
to  Bavaria,  that  he  had  received  the  strongest  assurances 
that  it  should  be  the  last  we  would  dispense,  from  one  who 
had  both  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  prevent  it.  His 
proof,  he  said,  was  in  his  pocket  —  the  declaration  a  solemn 
promise — the  writer  of  the  letter  Mr.  Pelham.  Mr.  Pelham 
was  present  in  the  house  during  the  debate ;  from  that  hour 
he  never  more  attended  it.  But  on  the  day  following,  when 
the  duke*s  motion  was  supported  by  a  similar  one  in  the 
Commons,  he  seized,  says  Lord  Orford,  the  opportunity  of 
venting  the  anp:uish  he  had  felt  the  day  before,  and  of  abusing 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  much  bitterness  and  ability.'  The 
uneasiness  was  infectious :  when  next  the  duke  appeared  at 
court,  the  king  took  no  notice  of  him. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  bill  for  annexing  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland  to  the  crown,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Lords  upon  the  10th  of  March,  the  duke  again  shone  in  a 
speech  that  made  a  yet  more  powerful  impression.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  measure  was  to  empower  the  crown  to 
purchase  the  domains  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lochiely 
and  other  chieftains  in  the  late  rebellion,  which  were  to  be 
then  ceded,  or  rather  leased  to  the  public,  in  order  to  hare 
colonies,  especially  of  foreign  Protestants,  settled  on  them,  that 
might  carry  into  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  civilisation, 
industry,  and  attachment  to  the  reigning  family.  These 
were  views  which  every  statesman  would  have  been  glad  to 
accomplish  ;  for  if  the  spirit  of  clanship  could  be  broken,  and, 
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D.  irdi.  by  a  new  species  of  tenure,  a  dependency  be  created  oa  die 
crown,  it  would  obviously  correct  many  of  the  evils  that  had 
arisen  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  a  divided  allegiance  and 
long  habits  of  lawless  depredation.  But  the  seeming  imprae- 
ticability  of  carrying  so  great  a  measure  into  actual  effect— 
the  improbability  that  men  would  be  induced  to  settle  uprni 
wild  and  barren  tracts,  in  the  midst  of  fierce,  intractable,  and 
haughty  dans,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient  feud  between 
the  Gael  and  Saxon,  and  still  less  their  recent  foil  by  the 
Hanoverian,  prevented  many  from  anticipating  any  advan- 
tage from  its  introduction.  In  the  details  of  the  bill,  beaidea, 
there  were  many  grave  objections  raised,  —  the  great  powar 
which  it  would  fling  into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  men,  the 
amount  proposed  for  the  purchase,  which  was  merely  100,000il., 
when  the  mortgage  upon  Lord  Lovat's  estate  alone  was 
30,000/.,  and  various  others.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his 
q>eech,  of  which  he  has  himself  left  the  main  outlines,*  stated, 
with  great  prodigality  and  force  of  argument,  the  difficnltiei 
that  existed  of  carrying  the  bill  into  ezeeutioo,  and  even  the 
dangers  that  would  but  too  probably  follow  in  its  train.  And 
this  brooght  him  to  the  exposure  of  a  very  etngnlar  and 
unsuspected  series  of  practices  in  Scotland,  the  particular!  of 
which  had  been  furnished  him  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ — 
weapons,  the  keen  edge  of  which  struck  mainly  at  the  Daka 
of  Argyll,  whose  power  there  was  uncontrolled,  bat  whieh 
necessarily  glanced  also  on  the  ministry,  inflicting  woonds 
that  were  very  sharply  felt.  He  brought  forward,  firam 
a  long  list  of  such,  several  instances — naming  person,  ci^ 
cumstance,  and  place — ^in  which  the  adherents  of  the  reigning 
dynasty  had  been  persecuted  for  their  loyalty;  and 
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Jacobites  had  been  protected,  patronised,  rewarded  with  A.D.  11 
offices  of  emolument  and  trust, — facts  which,  he  insisted, 
called  for  the  gravest  inquiry  before  any  bill  shonld  pass  that 
might  invest  individuak  with  more  extensive  facilities  for 
mischief,  and  confer  on  such  as  already  exercised  too  great 
an  influence,  a  yet  more  numerous  array  of  dependents — 
converting  a  scheme  that  ought  to  be  of  national  advantage 
into  one  obvious  enormous  job.  Should  the  conomissionera 
not  act,  it  was  a  needless  and  a  useless  bill ;  if  they  did, 
what  was  to  encourage  them?  for  their  services  were  to  be 
gratuitous, — what  but  the  power  and  interest  which  the  enact- 
ment would  confer?  And  into  what  hands,  he  exclaimed, 
are  you  going  to  trust  these  formidable  enemies  ?  Are  yoa 
not  following  the  same  method  which  you  took  with  Lord 
Lovat,  to  empower  other  Lord  Lovats  to  raise  up  more  rebel* 
lions?  He,  however,  was  but  a  single  instance,  and  the  8ub> 
sidy  to  him  a  trifle  in  the  scale ;  but  this  was  a  plan  for  the 
moet  formidable  power  that  had  ever  at  any  period  been 
attempted  to  be  established  in  that  country. 

''  It  required,"  says  Lord  Orford,  "  more  art  than  the 
chancellor  possessed,  to  efface  the  impressions  made  by  this 
speech.  To  dispute  the  facts  would  be  admitting  that  thej 
ought  to  be  examined.  He  thought  the  most  prudent  method 
was  to  admit  their  authenticity ;  but  to  endeavour  to  shew 
that  a  previous  examination  of  them  was  not  necessary, 
either  in  that  place,  or  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ImIL— • 
Tlien  rose  a  man  on  whom  all  eyes  had  turned  during  the 
debate  —  the  Duke  of  Argyll :  how  was  every  expectatioii 
disappointed!  As  his  power  was  uncontrolled  in  Scotland, 
as  partialities  could  only  be  exercised  under  his  influence,  or 
connived  at  by  his  intrigues,  as  the  bill  was  known  to  be  a 
sacrifice  made  to  his  ascendant,  as  its  practicability  had  been 
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[>.  1753.  questioned,  who  but  himself  was  answerable — for  &voar  to 
the  Jacobites,  for  tyranny  to  the  loyal,  for  the  necessitj,  tor 
the  utility,  or  for  the  feasibility  of  the  r^ulation  in  question  ? 
He  looked  down,  seemed  abashed,  spoke  low,  and  but  a  few 
words,  then  contemptuously,  and,  at  last,  said  nothing  to 
refute  the  charge  of  partialities,  or  in  defence  of  the  bill. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  flustered  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford** 
attack,  and  confounded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll*s  no  defence, 
seemed  to  speak  only  to  mark  his  own  confosion,  and  to 
enforce  what  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  urged.  He  said  he 
had  taken  minutes  of  the  names  mentioned  by  his  grace,  and 
hoped  such  recommendations  would  be  made  no  more."^  The 
bill  passed ;  but  several  of  the  obnoxious  persons  mentioned 
were  removed.  Mr.  Pelham  was  enraged  beyond  measure  at 
the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  the  king  charmed  with  the  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  and  both  these  sensations  were  heightened  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  giving  his  fother  a  list  of  sixty  Jaeo- 
bites»  who  had  been  preferred  in  Scotland  since  the  rebellion.* 
When  an  end  was  put  to  the  session,  the  speaker,  in  hifl 
speech  to  the  sovereign,  launched  out  into  invectives  against 
the  mismanagement  in  Scotland. 

In  the  political  effervescence  which  accompanied  thoee 
jealousies  relative  to  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
that  were  naturally  excited  amongst  all  who  valued  the  great 
principle  of  a  limited  monarchy,  by  the  tendency  of  the 
books  surreptitiously  put  into  his  hands,  the  discountenance 
shewn  to,  and  the  consequent  resignation  of  his  excellent 
preceptors,  Lord  Harcourt  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  took  a  lively  interest,  — joining  first  in  the 
revision  and  circulation  of  that  anonymous  *'  Memorial," 
drawn  up  by  Horace  Walpole,  purporting  to  be  "  signed  bj 
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•evenl  nobkimn  and  gMtkaiai  of  ftrtme/'  wliieli«  as  it  AJ»»ff 
•kilfiUly  embodied  the  iuqpietons  thel  wera  Umo  floatkig  is 
the  public  mind  upon  this  mlgeeti  ftroek  the  miniiiiy  wMi 
a  great  paoie;  and  afkenraids  ginng  Lord  Ravenavporthl 
when  he  broog^t  before  the  pmy  cowieil  hie  diaifa  <# 
JaoobitiBm  againet  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Morrqr^  the  offrnt* 
Uvaitj  of  a  fiill  yindication  of  hie  condoet,  bj  m  parliaaMntaff 
motion  which,  if  better  improred,  ni^^t  perhape  have  brakes 
up  the  administration,  and  which,  as  it  was,  had  the  eflbct  ef 
throwing  some  strong  Ughts  upon  die  seeret  nieans  reserlei 

s 

to  for  stifling  the  inqoiry/  and  of  ineapacilatfaig  Mr.  Mmrraf 
from  taking  that  higher  office  to  which  it  weald  uihm  wist 
have  been  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle's  first  thsng^  to  raise  hiVt 
in  the  juncture  that  eo  soon  ensued. 

The  debates  on  the  clandestine  aMrriegs,  and  the  nspsal 
of  the  Jews'  naturalisation  bOlsi  both  of  wUdi  the  IMbe  cf 
Bedford  opposed,  animeted  the  conclnding  period  of  dm 
session  of  1763.  In  March  1764,  the  kmg  had  to  laaMOl 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  whoee  divaetfaig  luflosMe  dm 
Duke  of  Newcaade  laboured  to  inhsrity  bgr  gadMiing  op  assl 
uniting  in  his  own  hand  those  filsmfH  of  power  wUdi  wma 
now  in  danger  of  dissdnng.  But  the  materials  imn  mtk 
▼ery  plastic  to  his  purpose.  Fox,  the  eeeretaiy  el  war»  hidr 
always  asjured  to  be  Mr.  Pelham's  auceesssr;  Mwyufls 
power  of  senrice  was  injured  bj  the  lale  mquiiy;  Pitt  wan 
unacceptable  to  the  king;  the  first,  thersA«s»  asemed  Iha 
man  most  capable  of  managing  the  Hoose  ef  Oiwnsn— ■ 
Orertures  were  made  to  him  thraogh  Lord  HaninglaH| 
and  every  preliminary  had  been  deeided  ea»  when  the 


'  The  memorial  in  qoettioo,  and  ample  psrticiilaiB  of  Ik  nbole  Imiii* 
action  and  debtit,  mij  bs  teen  in  Loid  'Orib«i*e  Mtsiolis^  fsL  t* 
pp.  268-390. 
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D.  1754.  of  jealousy  took  possession  of  Newcastle ;  he  reftued  to  be 
bound  by  the  new  stipulations;  and  Fox  sent  in  his  refiiBsl  of 
the  office,  observing  to  the  king,  that  he  shoald  never  more 
believe  the  man  that  could  so  unblushingly  deceive  him. 
The  duke  accordingly  looked  round  for  instruments  of  greater 
ductility.  Taking  himself  the  treasury,  with  the  sole  diepoeal 
of  the  secret  service-money,  he  made  Mr.  Le^e  his  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  secretary  of  state ; 
and,  bestowing  the  place  of  cofferer  on  Sir  George  Littleton, 
divided  him  from  the  Pitt  party.  He  soon  reaped  the  just 
reward  of  his  selfishness.  Fox,  alienated  by  his  treachery, 
and  Pitt  by  his  neglect,  shewed  their  resentment  by  joining  in 
a  species  of  opposition  to  him  during  the  November  seflsione 
of  the  new  parliament, — the  one  applying  himself  to  control 
the  genius  of  Murray,  the  other  to  expose  the  incapacity  of 
Robinson.  As  the  session  went  on,  it  became  obvious  that 
matters  could  not  long  remain  as  they  were.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  first  thought  was  to  dismiss  Pitt  from  his  aitiiation 
of  paymaster ;  but  rash  as  he  could  be  when  his  power  was 
at  stake,  he  could  not  venture  at  once  upon  so  bold  a  step ; 
and  he  accordingly  submitted  to  a  courtship  with  Fox.  The 
king  having,  therefore,  first  somewhat  softened  the  latter  in  a 
private  intsrview,  sent  Lord  Waldegrave  to  him,  by  whose 
persuasions  he  was  induced  to  limit  his  demands  to  a  cabinet 
counsellor's  place,  and  to  agree  to  an  armbtice  with  the  mi- 
nister,— for  it  could  not  be  called  a  peace, — whereby  the  duke 
was  enabled  to  bring  the  business  of  the  session  to  a  dose  in 
April  175.5,  when  the  king  went  abroad. 

The  hemisphere  meanwhile  was  dark  with  other  storms. 
The  protraction  of  the  conferences  on  Nova  Scotia,  the  en- 
croacliments  which  the  French  had  long  been  making  on  our 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  and  their  construction  of  a 
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rast  chain  efforts  that  now  nearly  enTirbned  tbtai*  Ware 
parte  of  one  great  acheme  for  the  extinelktt  of  Aa  ', 
power  in  Amerioa.  Finding  themialTea  at  langth  aoHaUy 
prepared,  they  had  instigated  tha  Indians  to  take  np'tiia 
hatchet,  had  snrprised  two  English  forte  oo  tibe  OUob.  and 
massacred  the  garrisons*  A  mptars  with  VarbaOlas  was^ 
therefore,  inevitable.  Preparations  for  war  were  mado  4m 
both  sides ;  but  those  d  France  with  the  greater  T^^onrt 
Her  armament  being  ready  to  sail  for  America,  Admiral 
Boscawen  was  despatched  to  wateh  ite  motions.  Ite  war* 
like  object  was  uneqaivocal,  and  the  admiral  took  two  of 
its  vessels.  Knowing  well  what  most  be  the  ronseqnenesa'  «f 
this  step,  the  British  ministry  sent  onl  their  fleet  into  thi 
channel  with  hostile  orders,  bat  without  any  dedaration  of 
war :  Hawke  obeyed  them  to  the  letter,  and  before  winter 
set  in,  more  than  three  hundred  trading  vesseb  were  brought 
into  the  British  ports  as  prises. 

Such  was  the  lowering  aspect  of  affiurs  when 'Aa  king 
returned  to  England  in  September;  the  praqpect'of  m  maA^ 
nental  war  alarmed  him  eariy  for  his  fovourite  elsstorala ;  ha 
sought  in  consequence  to  renew  his  continenlid  alliances^  and 
again  to  take  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  into  {laj.  Two 
other  subsidiary  treaties  eonduded,  the  one  with  Hessa^  asMl 
the  other  with  Russia,  were  the  result  of  this  policy. .        H 

Previous  to  the  king's  departure  for  Haaofer,  'tiia  Onha 
of  Newcastle  had  obtained  his  ooosenl  fo  Aa 
of  the  ministry.    He  made  various  attempto  at  this  by 
prising  in  his  plan  both  Fox  and  Pitt,  who  mado 
to  agree;  but  as  neither  eooldbrod(  a  superior,  he 
separate  overtures  in  July,  through  tibodder  Horace  Wa^ialo^ 
with  the  latter.    Mr.  Pitt  was  altering  ilito  ■"*»«tHni  sn[^ 
ments  with  the  princess  dowi^ger«nnd  with  Mr*  LifBa,  wha^ 
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uD.  1755.  haying  found  himself  treated  absolately  as  a  cipher^  waited 
only  for  the  moment  when  he  might  with  most  eclat  abandon 
his  present,  as  he  had  done  his  former  patron.  Pitt's  demand 
of  the  seals  was  approved  by  Walpole,  who  had  full  powers 
to  treat  with  him ;  but  it  proved  so  little  to  the  liking  of  the 
duke,  that  he  refused  to  complete  the  arrangement,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  infinite  disgust,  put  a  peremptory  end  to  all  further 
conference.  The  partisans  of  Leicester. House  were  then 
applied  to ;  but  the  princess  dowager,  in  fear  of  losing  the 
government  of  her  son,  for  whom  the  king  was  projecting  an 
unpalatable  marriage,  was  more  disposed  to  stir  up  an  oppo- 
sition than  to  enter  into  any  dose  connexion  with  his  ministry. 
The  fruit  of  Pitt's  courtesies  to  her  and  Legge  was  soon  appa- 
rent. When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  brought  the  new  treaties 
to  the  Treasury  for  *'  our  friejid  Legge  "  to  sign,  he  flatly 
refused  compliance — they  had  not  been  communicated  eitfa^ 
to  him,  or  to  parliament — how  could  he  dare  to  sanction 
what  parliament  might  disapprove  ?  The  duke  was  thunder- 
struck, and  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses:  entreaty  and 
remonstrance  were  alike  found  unavailing;  the  heart  of 
Legge  was  marble. 

The  minister  was  thus  pushed  to  his  last  pass :  so  deeply 
was  he  hated  for  his  political  treacheries  (though  well  liked  in 
private  life  for  his  great  good  nature  and  easy  forgetfulness  of 
injury),  that  every  one  overlooked  Mr.  Legge*s  ingratitude  in 
admiration  of  his  spirit.  The  treaties  thus  insultingly  qppoted 
at  the  threshold  were  fallen  to  a  fearful  discount.  Moch  as 
he  disliked,  and  greatly  as  he  feared  Mr.  Fox,  there  was  now 
no  alternative  but  to  have  recourse  to  him.  Fox  was  not  at 
this  time  sensible  of  the  duke's  exact  situation  :  his  demands, 
therefore,  were  moderate,  and  he  obtained  them — the  seere> 
tary's  seals,  with  full ''  power  to  help  or  hurt  in  the  Home  of 
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CommoiiB."  He  required  promotion  Ibr  but  few  of  his  onm  AJK 
friends,  foar,  or  at  the  Qtmoel  five ;  though  his  gieot  olgoot 
was  to  constitute  such  e  belmnee  in  his  fitTonr  as  mif^t  either 
secure  him  against  all  ducaDery,  or  enable  him  to  orerthroir 
the  power  of  the  aggressor;  but  this  he  proposed  to  aeeomplish 
by  securing  the  accessioo  of  the  Bedford  party,  with  the  head 
of  which  he  had  eultirated  an  assiduous  friendship  erer  sinfli 
the  latter  had  resigned  the  seals.  This  indinatioo  was  m- 
creased  in  a  tenfold  degree  when  he  learnt,  tnm  Mr.  Sloiis^ 
that  the  chieb  of  the  ministiy  must  have  necessarily  sent  in 
their  resignations  if  he  had  stood  aloof. 

He  accordingly  opened  a  eonregpondenee  with  the  dnk^ 
through  Mr.  Rigby.^    The  duke*s  friends^  some  tnm  intewsl^ 

^  Mr.  Rigby  bad  early  attncted  the  attsDtioB,  and  conciliated  the  yaod 
opinioQ  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Beiag  iiifited  to  the  Isteas  at 
Ilouse,  be  10  fiur  justified  thii  cstunalioD,  that  the  pnaes  pa%  him  aa 
licited  promise  of  appointment  as  geotlcmao  of  his  bedcfaaabcr  on  the  int 
vacancy.  But  a  vacancy  soon  after  ooeuifingt  whidi  was  confaned  upon 
another,  Idr.  Rtgby » who  poiseaied  as  iwich  penooal  indipsndios  as  IMB^ 
ness  of  feeling,  resented  with  spirit  the  disappointmenl  of  his  eapsctitfoaa 
The  prince,  feeling  the  justness  of  the  rebnh^  soaghl  lo  ooncct  ths  snorhy 
theoflerofadbucraras  a  tsBBpoiaiyeQnsidsnilion.  The  yoss  BSfia  ef  ihs 
compensation  but  increased  the  oSfaoca.  ^  I  shall  iisw»*  he  mplisd,  <*  »• 
ceive  pay  for  a  servtce  of  which  I  am  not  deemed  worthy;  but  ladisr  dunk 
it  my  duty  to  retire  horn  a  court  where  howwr  hn,  I  Sed,  no  tie.''  Wiii 
these  words  he  left  the  prince's  piasence»  and  nsfw  aftw  soland  Lneeasr 
House. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  defeetioB  Srooi  ths  prises,  tts^  beiif  Itowm 
into  the  society  of  the  Duke  of  BedSiid,  ths  latter  was  piMsad  with  te 
fiankness  of  his  manners,  and  the  sparfcling  sallies  of  his  eonfenatioo>  He 
admitted  him  to  his  society  with  the  greater  fteadom  wfass  hs  fboad  that  Us 
accomplishments  were  accompanied  with  yat  mom  slerii^p  f|i«litiss;  and 
hence  the  intercourse  soon  ripened  inm  eonSdenos  and  affcchmmit  lis 
became  one  of  the  wannest  and  steadiest  of  the  Doha  of  Badibid's  polilieri 
partisans ;  and  by  his  lively  and  satiric  wit  la  soeiBi  ateroonss^  Us  plfSSBt 
concipoodence  when  apart,  and  defolad  attMhaaHit  uedar  eveiy  phaas  ef 
public  fiiTour  or  dis£ifour,  enlivened  by  his  firioDdship  ths  whole  of  that 
nobleman*s  remaining  years.  The  busy  part  which  ha  patsoed  m  fiMUcoabls 
society,  where  his  intive  talents  mads  him  alwajfs  iiateomi»  and  te  dsss 
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D.  1755.  some  from  revenge,  and  others  from  real  esteem  of  Mr,  Fox, 
were  eager  for  the  junction ;  bat  the  duke  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  unaffected  regard  for  that  minister,  was  most 
averse  to  it,  especially  as  the  very  band  of  concord  was  to  be 
an  approbation  of  the  treaties,  which,  though  framed  under 
very  different  circumstances  from  the  former,  with  a  war 
actually  commenced,  were  repugnant  to  his  ideas  of  aoond 

aitendance  which  he  paid  to  some,  who  through  every  cfaiDge  were  iDtimalely 

acquainted  with  the  interior  movements  of  the  court,  rendered  his  corretpood- 

ence  occasionally  as  serviceable  as  it  was  amusing ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 

duke's  resignation  of  the  secretary's  seals  that  this  had  regularly  commeooed. 

There  was  probably  some  truth  in  the  circumstance,  though  the  fact  Game 

to  be  grossly  perverted  and  distorted,  of  his  having  interfered  to  protect  the 

Duke  of  Bedford  from  a  brutal  assault,  attempted  upon  him  and  others  at 

the  Lichfield  races,  by  some  Jacobites,  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious  from  his 

zealous  duty  to  the  House  of  Hanover.    It  was  in  1748,  during  the  national 

ferment  consequent  upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  that  the  Stafbcd- 

shire  sportsmen  who  were  of  the  chevalier's  party,  made  their  ridiculoQi 

display  of  fiivour  towards  his  pretensions.    <'  They  appeared,*'  says  Smdlett, 

**  in  the  highland  dress,  and  their  zeal  descending  to  a  very  extraotdinary 

exhibition  of  practical  ridicule,  they  hunted  with  hounds  clothed  in  plaids  a 

fox  dressed  in  red  uniform.     Even  the  females  at  tlieir  assembly,  and  the 

gentlemen  at  the  races,  affected  to  wear  the  chequered  stuff  by  which  the 

prince  pretender  and  his  followers  had  been  distinguished;  and  divers 

noblemen  on  the  course  were  insulted  as  apostates.'**    The  attoroey-gmenl 

appears  to  have  commenced  a  prosecution  for  the  outrage  against  the  parties 

most  actively  concerned ;  but  these  being  of  too  low  a  character  to  excite  aoy 

other  feeling  titan  contempt,  it  was  withdrawn  on  their  pleading  guilty  to  the 

indictment.     '*  On  the  13th  of  August  came  on  before  Mr.  Justice  Bumci 

the  trial  of  the  information  against  Tott  (a  dancing-master),  and  otben,  for 

the  insulting  and  striking  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  other  gentlemen,  apoa 

Whiuington  Heatli,  at  the  last  Dchtield  horse-races,  when  it  was  likewiae 

proposed  by  the  counsel  for  tlie  defendants,  that  the  several  rioters  in  that 

information,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  should  submit  to  be  found  guilty, 

if  the  counsel  for  the  crown  would  consent  to  withdraw  the  informatioiis 

against  several  other  |)erM>ns  concerned  in  that  riot ;  which  was  agreed  to  by 

the  counsel  for  the  crown ;  and  those  defendants  who  were  the  principal  pefw 

sons  concerned  in  tliat  riot  were  aUo  convicted  by  the  jury." —  Gtmlkmrni 

Mugazinef  \ol.  xviii.  p.  378. 

'  .'ones*s  Smollett,  toL  v.  187  a. 
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policy.    The  overtures  which  he  received,  the  medium  through  AA. » 
whici)  tliey  were  [iropoeed,  aod  the  feelings  that  induced  him 
to  decline  them,  appear  from  the  following  correspond  en  ce. 

Mil.  Fo.v  TO  John,  Earl  Goweu. 

October  14,  ITS*. 

My  Lord,— His  royal  hi^neas  the  Duke  approves,  and  there* 
fiiru  your  lordship  will  allow  of  toy  taking;  this  liberty.  I  make  it 
my  humble  request  to  your  lordship,  that  if  in  your  opinion  it  is 
not  impro[>er,  you  would  sound  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  know 
whether,  if  his  majesty  should  send  to  ask  his  grace's  assistance,  (o 
(jiicll  the  spirit  that  is  rising  against  the  subsidiary  treaties  entered 
into  for  the  dclcncc  of  his  electoral  dominions,  and  should  express 
that  for  this  purpose  he  should  think  it  for  his  service  that  his  grace 
should  immediately  take  the  privy  seal,  whether,  I  say,  his  grace 
would  receive  the  message  in  such  manner  as  his  majesty  would 
wt^h,  and  come  and  take  the  seal  accordingly?  I  need  not  tell 
your  lordship  that  I  would  not  propose  this,  without  your  knowing 
that  such  a  message  might  be  procured;  and  it  is  as  little  necessary 
lo  say  lo  one  of  your  lordship's  rank  and  understanding,  that  no 
such  message  must  be  procured,  till  the  reception  it  would  meet 
with  is  ciTtainly  known. 

How  much  the  king,  the  public,  and  (which  is  of  little  conse- 
quence) my  future  situation,  is  concerned  in  the  event  of  this  matter, 
will  no  doubt  occur  to  your  lordship;  and  even  the  last  may,  1 
flatter  myself,  have  some  little  weight.  Should  your  lordship's 
answer  be  such,  as  1  most  earnestly  wish  it  may,  who  would  be  the 
proper  messenger  directly  from  the  king  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ? 
I  think  your  lordship,  as  it  would  be  doing  the  Duke  <tf  BedfuMrd 
more  honour,  and  perhaps  would  please  the  king  better  than  send- 
ing it  either  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  or  Lord  Waldegrave. 

I  am,  Sec.  &c.  H.  Fux. 

EtHL  GoHCR  TO  TtiE  Duke  or  Bedford. 

London,  Ocl.  14,  1755,  Eleren  o'clock. 

My  dear  Lord.  —  Tlic  enclosed  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
.Mr.  Fox,  and  think  1  cannot  possibly  give  an  answer  to  it  without 
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).  1755.  communicating  the  entire  contents  to  your  grace.  I  take  the  reaioa 
of  this  letter  being  sent  to  me  to  be»  that  if  your  grace  does  not 
approve  of  the  terms  proposed,  you  may  not  be  put  to  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  giving  a  refusal,  nor  his  majesty  of  receiving  it.  I 
must  own,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  his  Grace  of  Newcastle  seems 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  present  transactions ;  and  that,  though  his 
downfal  is  not  immediate,  every  political  step  seems  to  portend  it. 
1  intend  setting  out  for  Stratton  on  Thursday,  unless  your  grace's 
determination  upon  this  measure  should  make  my  continuance  in 
London  necessary.     I  am 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

GOWEB. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Earl  Gower. 

Woburn  Abbey,  Oct.  15, 1755. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  servant  has  this  moment  brought  me 
your  letter,  with  an  account  of  what  you  had  heard  in  relation  to 
my  coming  again  into  employment.  It  gives  me  great  concern 
that  I  cannot  at  present  be  of  any  utility  to  his  majesty  in  this 
critical  situation  of  affairs,  not  only  as  I  have  ever  determined , 
since  my  resigning  the  seals,  upon  no  account  to  enter  into  public 
business  whilst  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  continue  at  the  head 
of  affairs ;  but  also  as  the  affair  of  these  late  subsidiary  treaties 
(of  which  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  Dutch  gaiettes  inform 
me),  seems  to  me  to  be  calculated  more  to  bring  on  a  war  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  than  for  the  sole  defence  of  his  majesty's 
electoral  dominions,  which  doubtless  can  be  in  no  imminent  danger 
from  any  aggressor,  as  being  under  the  protection  and  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire :  besides  the  necessity  this  country  will  be  ever 
under  of  causing  ample  satisfaction  to  be  made  to  his  majesty  lor 
any  losses  he  or  his  German  subjects  may  have  sustained  em  haine^ 
for  what  he  may  have  done  as  king  of  Great  Britain.  I  hope  you 
will  be  convinced  that  what  I  now  do,  does  not  proceed  either 
from  want  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  or  from  any  dislike  to  any 
number  of  people  now  employed  ;  my  duty  to  the  king  will  carry 
me  as  far  as  my  duty  to  my  country  will  allow  me,  to  the  support 
of  his  dominions  abroad  ;  but  what  I  owe  to  myself  will  not  permit 
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me  again  to  enter  into  the  king's  lervice,  whilst  the  person  who  A.D.  11 

has  once  deceived  me  is  so  high,  if  not  at  tlie  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Let  me  add  one  word  before  I  conclude, — that  no  one  can 
liavc  a  more  dutiful  regard  than  myself  for  the  great  person  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  account  you  sent  me,  nor  a  greater 
desire  of  obeying  his  commands,  so  far  as  I  can  consistently  with 
my  former  actions  and  my  present  opinion  of  the  state  of  things; 
and  1  must  likewise  desire  the  favour  of  your  lordship  to  assure  the 
l>erson  who  wrote  to  you,  that  no  one  can  wish  him  better  than 
inyself,  and  that  I  am  heartily  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
what  I  perceive  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 

I  am,  &c.  &c.  Bedford. 

The  duke*s  decision  was  not  willingly  acquiesced  in  by 
his  friends.  They  endeavoured  to  shake  it  by  representations 
of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  power  of  Mr.  Fox,  were 
it  only  to  effect  a  change  in  that  system  of  rendering  the 
interests  of  England  so  subserrient  to  the  electorate,  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  all  along  so  artfully  pursued. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  these 
suggestions,  but  could  not  overcome  his  objection  to  the 
treaties.  His  friends  renewed  their  solicitations,  but  he  still 
refused  compliance,  till  Mr.  Fox  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
sending  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  bespeak  the  influence 
of  Lord  Fane,  whom  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ^*  esteemed  as  the 
honestest  man  in  the  world.*'  As  the  duke  had  promised  to 
acquaint  Lord  Fane  when  any  change  occurred  in  either  his 
sentiments  or  intentions,  this  nobleman  excused  himself  from 
obtruding  his  counsel ;  yet  he  consented  to  state  in  a  letter  to 
tlie  duke  his  own  opinion  of  the  evil  consequences  that  would 
now  result,  should  parliament  refuse  its  sanction  to  the 
treaties ;  as  the  French,  with  the  bait  of  the  electorate  added 
to  their  own  subsidies,  would,  he  believed,  so  certainly  in- 
crease tlicir  iKjwer,  as  in  a  short  time  to  have  the  whole 
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LD.  ir55.  empire  at  their  devotion,  in  which  case  all  oppoeition  to 
them  on  the  continent  would  be  entirely  nugatory.^    Thoee 
who  thought  with   Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party  that  England 
should  restrict  her  military  efforts  to  the  defence  of  America 
and  a  naval  war,  would  have  seen  no  great  weight  in  this 
argument ;  but  neither  the  Duke  of  Bedford  nor  any  others 
had  the  wildness  to  imagine  that  the  king  could  be  repressed 
in  his  passion  for  a  continental  war,  and  it  had,  accord- 
ingly its  influence  with  him.    He  was,  nevertheless,  desirous 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  subject ; 
but  this  his  connexions  studiously  prevented,  lest  that  in- 
flexible man  and  eloquent  declaimer  should  confirm  him  in 
a  jealousy  of  his  consistency,  Lord  Orford  says  his  honour, 
which  might  be  thought  compromised  by  any  deviation  from 
his  conduct  in  the  former  sessions,  different  as  the  state  of 
affairs  then  was.     Lord  Orford  states  that  they  wrung  tears 
from  him  before  they  could  induce  compliance.     In  indul- 
gence of  his  scruples,  the  ministry  submitted  the  proposed 
speech  from  the  throne  to  liis  perusal,  and  softened  some 
expressions  in  it  that  seemed  to  promise  too  peremptory  a 
defence  of  Hanover ;  and  he  at  length  consented  to  his  friends* 
acceptance  of  the  oflices  proposed  to  them,  but  refused  any 
employment  for  himself.     When  parliament  opened  in  No- 
vember, he  supported  the  address ;  and  when  the  treaties 
came  under  discussion,  '*  decently  and  handsomely  excused 
his  approbation  of  them.'** 

A  somewhat  formidable  opposition  was  meanwhile  ar* 
ranged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  during  the  debates,  put  forth  all 
that  vigorous  and  consuming  eloquence,  lively  ridicule,  and 
terrible  invective,  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master ; 
liOnl  Temple,  and  the  other  partisans  of  himself  and 

'  fiedfbnl  l*«i|)er[(.  '  Lurd  Orfonl ;  Mcmoiits. 
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tcr-boiise,  following  closely  in  his  wake.  Tlie  king,  reeentiog  A.D.  il 
their  opposition,  dismissed  the  triumvirate  from  office ;  the 
treaties  passed  by  large  majorities;  and  during  the  Christmas 
recess,  the  changes  in  the  administration  were  settled.  Mr. 
Kigby  was  promoted  to  the  board  of  trade.  Lord  Oower 
intrusted  with  the  privy-seal,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  though 
be  received  no  present  appointment,  was  destined  to  the 
dignity  of  chief-justice  in  eyre.  Mr.  Fox  would  fain  have 
engaged  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  promise  to  drop  all  asperity 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but  this  he  frankly  and  absolutely 
refused. 

The  year  1756  was  a  memorable  one.  The  senate  re- 
sounded with  the  thunders  of  an  opposition  burning  at  once 
with  resentment  and  ambition.  France,  incessantly  engaged 
upon  arniamentB  which  were  thought  to  be  destined  for  an 
invasion  on  our  own  territory,  spread  alarm  over  the  nation. 
The  Hessian  treaty  was  put  into  operation,  and  the  people 
saw  their  homes  and  coasts,  instead  of  being  guarded  by  a 
native  force,  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  foreigners,  whom 
tliey  regarded  with  mistrust  and  jealousy.  A  militia- bill, 
introduced  by  George  Townshend  to  obviate  tliis  ignominy, 
after  passing  the  Ck)mmons,  and  being  ably  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  A  treaty 
entered  into  with  the  King  of  Prussia  separated  England  from 
Austria,  her  long-cherished  ally ;  who,  with  Russia  and  Swe- 
den, joined  the  league  with  France,  and  mustering  her  Croats 
and  hussars  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  gave  secret  tokens  of 
intended  warfare,  which  Prussia  so  instantly  interpreted,  as 
to  forestall  her  trumpet ;  the  fields  of  Lowositz  and  defiles  of 
I^lienstein  proclaimed  his  superiority,  and  the  King  ot 
Poland  became  a  fugitive  and  exile. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  iudcci:»ion  in  all  grave 
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.D.  1756.  basiness  had  passed  into  a  proTerb,  possessing  neither  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  nor  the  good-will  of  many  of  his  ool- 
leagues,  was  wholly  unequal  to  the  crisis  that  ensued.  He 
continued  to  treat  Mr.  Fox  rather  like  an  enemy  whom  he 
feared,  than  an  assistant  by  whose  counsels  his  own  should  be 
supported ;  and  the  expedition  which  the  latter  was  earnest 
to  despatch  in  the  beginning  of  March  for  the  safety  of 
Minorca,  was  unaccountably  delayed  till  the  7th  of  April. 
The  result  was  most  deplorable ;  the  loss  of  that  island  set 
all  England  in  a  flame.  This  unpopular  event  confirmed 
Murray,  the  solicitor- general,  and  chief  defender  of  the 
minister  in  the  Commons,  in  a  resolution  which  be  had 
lately  taken ;  like  a  wary  mariner,  he  provided  for  the 
coming  tempest :  implored  by  Newcastle  not  to  desert  his 
post  in  parliament,  he  yet  insisted  on  a  promise  that  had 
formerly  been  made  him,  and  accepted  in  October  the  oflioe 
of  lord  chief-justice  and  a  peerage,  leaving  tlie  conduct  ot 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  managed  as  it  might- 
Destitute  of  any  real  power,  scarcely  permitted  to  tender 
an  opinion,  and  involved  in  the  ill  success  of  measures  on 
which  he  had  not  1)een  consulted,  Mr.  Fox  found  it  was  time 
to  reganl  his  own  security ;  and  on  the  15th  of  October  sent 
by  Lonl  (iranvillc  a  dutiful  letter  to  the  king,  in  which,  afier 
rocapituluting  some  of  his  subjects  of  complaint  against  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  stated  the  im{X)6sibility  of  his  eon- 
tiiiuing  to  act  any  longer  with  him,  but  professed  his  willing^- 
iiess  to  act  in  any  post  not  of  the  cabinet.  Tlie  king  was  rery 
nn(rr\* ;  talked  of  his  insatiable  anil)ition,  the  fiivours  he  had 
gnuited,  and  the  power  with  which  he  had  invested  him: 
nor  did  the  inditiVrent  discretion  with  which  Lord  Granville 
ninnag<Hl  his  s^hare  of  the  measure,  in  any  respect  improve 
the  matter.     Their  conversation  ended  by  the  king's  sending 
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back  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  pattiiig  it  to  hit  bonour  and  eonaewpea  AA 
if  he  could  desert  his  senrioe  at  that  tryiag  tone ;  bttt  withost 
indicating  any  departure  from  his  ayttem  of  gorenuBg  aingly 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.^  On  the  18th«  Mr.  Fox  had  an 
audience.  The  king  was  cahn,  aeriooiy  fall  of  angett  bat 
determined  not  to  shew  it;  for  the  ehaneellor  being  aent  to^ 
did  not  come  to  town  until  the  evenii^,  and  withowt  him  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  knew  not  what  either  to  do  or  say,  but 
desired  the  king  to  keep  himself  open  to  any  oondnet  that 
might  be  thought  advisaUe.^  Hie  next  morning  Mr.  Pitt 
came  to  town,  whom  the  chancellor  daring  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day  plied  with  coosideraUe  dfers.  Of  aU  thisa 
incidents  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  instantly  ajquised,  wiioaa 
letters  increased  Mr.  Fox's  desire  to  oonsalt  Um,  for  whidi 
purpose  he  went  down  to  Wobam,  where  he  qient  two  days. 
Mr.  Pitt  meanwhile  had  refased  in  direct  terms  every 
offer  that  was  made  to  indaoa  him  to  act  the  part  of  ^jax 
with  the  minister,  and  to  cofer  tlus  endangsnd  Tsncer  wiA 
the  shield  of  his  popularity.  He  indicated  indeed  tiie  teims 
that  would  satisfy  him, — they  were  made  in  tiie  cloassl 
concert  with  Mr.  Legge  and  Leieester-hoose ;  hot  ihef  wen 
far  too  high,  and  glanoed  too  dearly  at  tlia  airinsiwi  of  tlia 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  serionaly  listaMd  to  by  the  ehasfr* 
oellor  or  him.  Lord  Hali&x  was  next  Iwmplsd  widi  the 
secretary's  seab,  and  after  him  Loid  Kgwant;  Asiroodness 
or  impractksabili^  gave  a  soilifiient  indication  ta  the  watdiM 
bystanders  of  the  minister's  deqperate  position.  The  Daks  of 
Marlborough  already  talked  triumphantly  of  his  remoral  or 
disgrace,  and  wrote  to  the  Doke  of  Bedford  m  the  26th  his 
opinion,  that  this  might  now  be  easily  accomplished  by  a 

>  Bedford  Ptepen.   Mr.  Rigliy  to  Ae  Dakt  of  Bedfoid,  Odobar  IS. 
*  lb.  Mr.  FoK  to  tlie  iMiie,  October  19. 
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D.  1756.  firiendly  conjunction  between  Fox  and  Pitt,  wliich  he  imagined 
no  one  could  bring  about  so  well,  and  with  so  much  authority 
as  he.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  willingly  undertook  the  part 
suggested,  and  strenuously  laboured  to  bring  the  rival  candi* 
dates  to  a  happy  understanding  with  each  other.  To  the 
same  point  tended  now  the  king's  own  efforts,  as  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  finding  at  length  that  no  one  would  consent  to 
trust  him,  declared  in  form  his  resolution  to  resign.  The 
king,  upon  the  27th,  imparted  this  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  bade 
him  try  if  Mr.  Pitt  would  join  with  him.  He  went  accord- 
ingly the  next  day  to  the  prince's  levee,  where  he  spoke 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  found  him  entirely  averse  to  the  proposal, 
and  inclined  to  use  but  little  ceremony  in  the  communicatioa 
of  his  personal  repugnance.  In  this  juncture  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  upon  the  28th,  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to 
compose  a  ministry.  He  went  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  his  demands  were  much  too  imperious  and  excluaive  to 
meet  with  his  approval :  on  the  30th  he  was  more  moderate, 
hut,  foreseeing  probably  that  Mr.  Fox  was  to  have  the  oflSer 
<^  the  treasury,  he  still  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  could 
not  act  with  him  as  minister ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
accordingly  apprised  by  Mr.  Fox  that  he  might  possibly  soon 
desire  his  company  in  town.  The  next  day  he  wrote  to 
require  it,  at  a  dinner  at  the  King's  Head  tavern,  where  he 
would  be  met  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Marlborough. 
He  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  on  the  2d  of  November  that 
writes  to  the  duchess. 

The  Dtke  to  the  Dtchess  of  Bedford. 

Bedford  House,  November  3,  1756. 
When  1  wrote  to  you  from  your  sister's,  1  had  no  time  to  add 
any  thing  more  to  that  letter,  as  1  was  desirous  it  should  oome  to 
you  this  night  as  early  as  was  possible.     1  am  now  just  cone  in 
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from  the  play,  from  Lidy  CoYentry*t  bcn^  who  ikmnm  a  llwoiaBd  i 
compliments  to  you  and  Caroline.    The  Dochew  of  Hamilton  was 
with  her,  in  the  height  of  heanty. 

I  will  now  gire  you  as  clear  and  as  short  a  narration  as  I  can, 

« 

of  all  I  can  relate  which  has  passed  since  I  came  to  town.  I  ftmod, 
upon  my  coming  to  the  King^s  Head,  the  Duke  of  Marlboioiigh  and 
Mr.  Fox ;  and  upon  discoursing  with  the  lattM*,  heine  the  Dnke  of 
Devonshire  came  in,  I  found  erery  thing  confirmed  ufaich  I  had 
before  heard  of  the  impracticability  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  would  nol 
senre  with  Mr.  Fox  as  a  minister,  and  seemed  determined  to  pleoa 
himself  and  family  sole  goremors  of  every  thing.  However,  as  fbey 
had  not  presumption  enough  to  name  the  first  lord  of  the  tfeasary, 
of  which  Mr.  Legge  was  to  be  a  commissioner  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  it  was  hoped  by  us  then  present,  that  the  king,  by  nomi* 
nating  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  first  lord,  such  a  contvol  would  be 
laid  on  Pitt  and  his  friends,  by  the  treasury's  continuing  in  the 
king's  power,  that  Mr.  Fox,  though  not  in  a  cabinet  oonnseOoi^a 
place,  would  still  keep  such  a  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons  aa 
would  hinder  Pitt  and  his  party  from  getting  the  abeohite  ascend- 
ency over  the  king  himself,  and  confine  them  to  that  proper  degrae 
of  power  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  in  which  they  might  ham 
been  useful  to  the  public.  When  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  came 
in,  and  we  had  dined,  and  Mr.  Rigby  had  retired  to  your  sister's, 
we  began  to  talk  of  the  business  of  our  meeting ;  and  after  the  first 
assurances  of  good  wishes,  each  to  the  other,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire gave  us  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between  hnn  and 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  though  he  condemned  his  impiacticability,  and 
declared  his  predilection  for  Mr.  Fox,  yet  he  plainly  kanad  to 
the  coming  into  their  terms,  though  he  absolutely  refused  comii^ 
into  the  treasury  with  Mr.  Legge.  In  this  unpleasant  sitnation 
things  were  last  night,  when  I  parted  fhmi  Mr.  Fox  at  half-past 
one.  He  told  me  he  had  mentkmed  to  the  king  my  being  in  lows, 
who  seemed  very  desirous  of  seeing  me.  Accoidingly  I  went  to 
court  this  morning,  and  immediately  after  the  kvee,  went  into  the 
king's  closet,  who  began  in  the  most  gracious  manner  thinking  ma 
for  the  part  1  had  acted,  and  lamenting  the  terribk  state^f  pnblie 
afiairs,  and  most  bitterly  exclaiming  agamst  Pitt*s  insolent  treat-: 
ment  of  him.    He  hardly  gave  me  time  to  speak  it  all,  being  vtty 
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».  1756.  eager  in  discourse  the  whole  time  I  stayed  with  him,  which 

above  half  an  hour.  Lord  Granville  then  went  in,  and  carried 
the  king  a  paper  drawn  up  by  himself,  which,  though  short,  was 
replete  with  good  sense,  and  which  tended  to  make,  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty,  such  offers  to  Pitt  and  his  family  as  he  cannot 
reasonably  refuse,  but  such  as  if  he  does  (which  1  make  no  doubt 
he  will),  must  put  him  in  the  wrong  in  the  opinion  of  every  reason- 
able man,  and  enable  us  all  to  weather  the  storm  of  oppoeition, 
should  they  be  so  rash  as  to  undertake  it.  I  have  not  time  to 
explain  the  whole  of  this  now,  but  will  when  I  see  you.  Upon  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  coming  out  of  the  closet,  he  brought  me 
orders  to  stay  in  town,  till  a  meeting  could  be  had  to  consider  of 
the  proposal,  which  at  that  instant  Lord  Granville  was  communi* 
eating  to  me  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  which  meeting  is  now  fixed  for 
to-morrow  night  at  Devonshire  House.  I  then  went  to  Lady  Yar- 
mouth, and  afterwards  to  the  duke,  who  seems  much  pleased  with 
the  state  in  which  things  now  appear.  I  believe  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor  resign  on  Thursday. 

1  am  quite  tired  with  writing,  so  must  defer  the  rest  till  ips 
meet,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  Thursday. 

Ever  unalterably  yours,  Bedpord. 

P.  S.  If  your  brother  comes  to  Wobum  time  enough  to  be  at 
Devonshire  House  to-morrow  night,  you  are  desired  to  send  htm 
up.     Adieu. 

TIic  intervening  hours  were  not  spent  in  inactivity.  The 
efforts  of  Fox  were  directed  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  king, 
by  telling  him  that  he  wanted  neither  expedients  nor  courage 
to  preserve  him  from  the  party  that  was  most  distasteful  to 
him.  He  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to 
accept  the  treasury,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  whilst  he  himself  took  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer.  Mr.  Legge  would  thus  be  excluded  from  the 
latter,  Lord  Tcm]>lc  from  Ireland ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  mt 
the  proposed  meeting,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  great  loida 
and  commoners,  these,  upon  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Mr. 
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Pitt  being  made  k^own,  might  be  induced  so  fiur  to  stand  AJ>. 
by  the  king,  as  not  only  to  sanction  this  arrangement,  but 
to  join  in  a  general  message  that  the  king  would  not  endara 
the  re-admiseion  of  Mr.  Legge.^  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was» 
however,  by  no  means  prepared  to  take  Ireland  :  the  fiM>* 
tions  there  had  risen  to  a  most  alarming  heigfat,  which  would 
necessarily  interpose  the  most  serious  difliculties  to  hit 
administration  of  it,  even  though  the  ministry  at  hooEie  were 
likely  to  be  settled  on  a  steadier  basis  than  he  could  flatter 
himself  would  be  the  case.  The  Duke  of  Devoodiire  him- 
self, though  willing  to  take  the  treasury  if  the  above  sehema 
took  effect,  would  do  it  on  no  other,  and  had  his  own  inter- 
nal fluctuations  as  to  the  preference  for  Fox  or  Pitt,  whidi. 
prevented  him  from  driving  at  the  mark  agreed  upon,  with 
any  thing  like  the  decision  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Dnka  ef 
Bedford.  Under  this  temperament  the  plan  failed.  For,  the 
secret  transpiring  before  the  time,  either  through  the  sovereign 
or  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Horace  Walpole,  who  feared  thai 
Mr.  Fox  was  precipitating  the  king  and  the  chief  penonagea 
upon  a  measure  from  which  it  would  be  as  impoasible  for 
them  to  recede  as  for  Pitt  to  submit  to,  and  that  the  most 
serious  evils  might  ensue  from  such  a  rupture,  and  at  aneh 
a  crisis,  sent  Mr.  Conway  to  alarm  the  Duke  of  Defu^ 
shire  with  his  own  strong  sense  of  tho  measure  to  which  ha 
had  given  his  concurrence.'  It  succeeded:  the  duke  was 
struck  with  a  panic,  caused  the  intended  meeting  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  acquainted  Fox  that  he  must  be  excused  from  ilia 
treasury,  but  without  mentioning  ferther  partienlara.  TUa 
announcement  greatly  disconcerted  the  latter,  as  he  eoa* 
sidered  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  <mly  man  wlio  oonld 
make  the  late  administration  and  that  part  of  tho  coorl 

<  Loffd  Oribid ;  MemoiKt,  vol.  ii.  p.  t02.  *  lb.  p.  lOI, 
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>D.  1756 .  which  hated  him^  behave  tolerably^  and  his  idea  practicaUe 
of  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Leicester  House.^ 

Yet  he  had  still  some  hopes  of  luring  back  the  Doke  of 
Devonshire^  who  had  made  an  engagement  to  see  Mr.  Pitt 
upon  the  morrow,  the  4th  instant.     He  wrote  pressingly  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  permit  him  to  accept,  on  his  behalf, 
the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  only  so  far  as  to  carry  through  the 
session,  promising  that  it  should  be  upon  a  plan  both  honour- 
able and  satisfactory  ;  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  that  in 
this  case  he  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  be  the  most 
popular  men  in  England,  and  through  his  acceptance,  and 
not  Devonshire's,  he  would  partake  of  public  &vour.'    The 
duke  was  not  to  be  warped  from  his  opinions  by  this  compli- 
ment ;  yet  he  went  with  him  to  Kensington  the  next  day  to 
countenance  his  pretensions,  in  the  event  of  Pitt's  having 
remained  inflexible.    They  waited  in  the  outer  room  whilst 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  with  the  king;  but  Pitt  hud 
softened  during  the  late  prospect  of  his  rival's  success ;  and 
Devonshire,  when  he  came  out,  informed  them  that  Pitt  had 
acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  that  he  himself  had  absolntdly 
and  without  conditions  accepted  the  treasury.     Both  were 
struck  with  surprise  at  his  great  versatility,  and  the  Dake  of 
Bedford  expostulated  warmly  with  him  for  his  dbingennons* 
ncss  in  not  having  at  least  acquainted  them  with  his  intention. 
Yet,  in  the  main  point,  liOnl  Wnldegrave  has  vindicated  htm 
from  censure ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  he  joined  Pitt  rather  than 
Fox,  not  from  any  change  of  friendship,  or  partiality  in  Pitt's 
favour,  but  because  it  was  more  safe  to  be  united  with  him 
who  had  the  nation  on  his  side  than  with  the  man  who  was 

*  Detlfonl  Papen.    Mr.  Fox  to  the  Duke  of  Dedfonl,  Not.  3, 1756. 
'  lb.  Not.  3,  evening. 
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the  most  onpopolary  a  reason  which  will  hare  its  proper  AA 
weight  with  most  ministen."' 

The  point  of  pre-eminence  between  Pitt  and  Fox  wa*  ibm 
for  the  present  set  at  reet.  On  the  19th  of  No?ember  the 
Duke  of  Newcasde  and  his  Pylades,  the  chancellor,  ibrmallf 
resigned ;  the  great  seal  was  pat  into  amimission,  and  the 
ministry  known  under  the  thle  of  the  Doke  of  Deueosfaira'a 
administration,  was  eonstitutedy  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  \m 
chief  adherents  occupied  oonspicaons  situaticMis.  But  sevend 
of  the  fnends  of  both  the  Duke,  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Fox 
still  remained  in  office, — which  was  Tery  shrewdly  designed 
by  the  latter ;  for,  howerer  strong  bis  priTate  rseentment  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  might  be,  he  was  eonsmons  that  he 
would  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  when 
the  measures  of  their  joint  administration  came  to  be  inquired 
into,  as  was  threatened,  by  the  parliament ;  and  there  coald 
be  no  mode  so  efficacious  for  disarming  the  tempest  of  its 
thunder,  as  by  making  it  in  any  degree  the  interest  of  Pkt 
to  lay  the  lightnings  of  his  eloquence  asleep. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  Mr.  Fox  refined  to  take 
any  office ;  and  even  gave  some  tokens  of  going  into  <^>po» 
sition,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  labonred  to  dissuade 
him :  for  much  as  he  regretted  the  cast  of  parts  which  tlms 
threw  his  friend  out  of  employment,  he  was  too  sensible  of 
the  critical  position  of  public  affiurs,  and  personally  so  weD 
satisfied  with  the  orerthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  ascend- 
ency in  the  closet,  as  to  resolve  on  giving  no  obstmetioii  to 
the  ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  on  being  oonsulted  bj  Loid 
Gower,  he  recommended  that  noUeman  to  retain  his  office. 
Gratifying  as  this  deportment  was  to  the  king  and  to  Am 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  latter  could  not  think  the  new 
ministry  complete  till  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  engaged  to 

'  Karl  Waldegmve's  Memoirs,  p.  8X 
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VJJ.1T54.  take  some  situation  in  it;  ho  iherefore  sent  Mr.  Foot  lo 
Wobum  earnestly  to  t-olicit  his  ftcceptance  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland.  But  if  the  duke  was  iliMncUneil  to  thja  undef  tbe 
prospect  of  Mr.  Pox's  being  conEtituted  prime  niiuister,  his 
objections  were  much  more  increased  now  that  Mr.  PiU  m* 
in  power,  from  whom  he  expected  neither  friendly  feelii^ 
nor  cordial  co-operutiott.  And  hence  Mr.  Fox  returned  iritli- 
out  ncconiphshing  the  object  of  his  wishes.  The  Dake  of 
Devonsliire  received  the  tidings  wilh  regret ;  yet,  thinkiog  it 
cot  impoBsiblo  (hat  his  objections  might  be  ultimUely  r^ 
moved,  he  communicated  to  him  every  step  which  was  takm 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  from  a  desire  that  nothing  migfat  be 
done  there  without  his  approbation  and  concurrence. >  TU* 
mark  of  attention,  and  the  assurance  that  if  ho  would  naapiit 
to  the  propoeal,  ever)-  thing  ehould  be  made  easy  to  hi« 
government,  had  its  influence  in  preventing  him  from  giv- 
iug  a  decided  negative.  Mr.  Fox  contiuued  to  ^trengtbeo 
the  impresi^ion  by  repeated  hints  of  his  own  wislies ;  yet  il 
was  not  till  after  the  see&ion  was  opened  in  December,  that 
he  could  make  up  hie  mind  lo  relinquish  his  opiaions,  in 
deference  to  their  views  and  the  desire  of  his  Krereigo. 
Eventually,  however,  he  gave  way:  in  the  requisitions  wbidi 
he  felt  himself  culled  upon  to  make,  for  the  suitable  exeeo* 
lion  of  BO  imporUut  a  trust,  the  king  went  to  the  utmost  of 
his  wishes;  and  on  the  15th  uf  December  he  was  proclaimed 
in  OoUQcil  lord  lieutenant,  itnd  received  the  conp^tulatioos 
of  penons  of  all  ranks  and  parties.  The  management  of  the 
■Faini  of  Ireland  was  immediately  put  into  his  hands;  but, 
from  various  causes,  some  of  a  private,  eoine  of  a  public  nature, 
several  montlis  elapsed  before  he  departed  lo  that  kingdam. , 
•  tlukr  ot  UeTDnihuc  lo  thv  Duki'  of  lt«drorJ,  Nor.  IS,  IT.IO.  J 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PROy  THE  DUKE  or  BEDFORITS  LIBUTEN ANCY  IN  lEELAHD  TO  THB 

DEATH  OP  GEORGE  IL 

A.D.  17ft7  — 1761. 

Final  settlement  of  the  iniDistry ...  the  Duke  of  Bedford  opcof  the  Iridi 
parliament,  Oct.  11,  175T . . .  State  of  pvtiet ...  the  Speaker . . .  Bail  of 
Kildare  . . .  Primate . . .  Retolutioos  on  the  pentioD-list,  Nor. . .  •  Oppo» 
sition  of  the  crown  officers  to  the  Castle . . .  Distracted  state  of  the  goreni- 
ment . . .  Intrigues  of  Lord  George  SackTille . .  .the  primate  coaleicea 
with  tlie  Ponsonbys . . .  demonstrates  hb  power  • . .  rebntr  to  hit  fiictiOB 
in  their  attack  on  the  secretary's  fees . .  .he  makes  OYertures  of  reoonciUa- 
tion  . . .  Tenacity  of  Lord  Kildare . . .  Coociliatoiy  conduct  of  the  loid 
lieutenant ...  Closing  addresses  of  the  parliament,  April  39,  1758... 
Cluinge  in  the  revenue  board ...  the  duke's  spirited  reply  to  Lord  Kildare 
. .  .has  his  interview  with  the  king . . .  Courtly  behaviour  of  the  primaie 
to  him,  Aug.  25...  he  anticipates  the  French  design  of  an  invaiioiiy 
Aug.  29,  1759  . . .  Provides  for  the  security  of  Ireland . . .Re-opens  the 
Irish  parliament,  Oct.  16 ...  his  message  on  the  projected  invasion  •  •  • 
Public  ))anic . . .  Catholic  addresses . .  .his  enlightened  policy  towards 
that  body . . .  Tumultuous  intrignes  of  the  Frendi  emissariety  Dee. .  •  • 
Thurot  lands  at  Carrickfeigus,  Feb.  1760 ...  is  attacked . . .  and  slain . .  • 
Congratulatory  addresses . . .  Session  closed,  May  17 . . .  Death  of  Geoige 
the  Second,  Oct.  25, 1760 . .  Dissolution  of  the  Irish  parliameiit 

Although  to  outward  appearance  the  ministry  seemed  settled  A.D.  i* 
by  the  new  arrangements,  the  inward  passions  thai  were  yet 
afloat  operated  like  the  hearing  of  the  ocean  after  a  tempest, 
and  permanent  tranquillity  was  only  to  be  attained  throi^ 
a  fresh  convulsion.  The  state  and  poliqr  of  parties  at  this 
moment  was  peculiar.  There  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
defeated,  fiercely  menaced  by  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  loss  of  Minorca,  and  burning,  in  retam,  to  wrsak  every 
possible  mischief  on  the  successor  to  his  power.    There  was 
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.D.  1757.  Fox,  averse  both  to  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  yet  bound  by  common 
danger  to  avert  the  blow  aimed  at  the  former,  and  to  affect 
towards  the  latter  an  easy  unconcern ;  whilst  Pitt,  anxions, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  prosecute  the  charges,  was  compelled,  on 
the  other,  by  necessary  deference  to  his  new  allies,  to  abandon 
them,  and  to  curb  in  the  impetuosity  of  the  two  Townshends, 
who  flew  off  from  him,  like  sparkling  segments,  indignant  at 
a  coalition  in  which  they  were  not  comprised.  There  was  m 
British  officer  upon  the  dice  for  life,  a  nation  inexorably  cla- 
morous for  vengeance,  a  court-martial  plying  to  the  temper 
<^the  times,  yet  mingling  with  their  condemnation  indications 
of  relenting  pity,  if  not  of  scrupulous  remorse,  and  shuffling 
off  the  responsibility  of  decision  on  a  king,  stem  in  his  own 
opinion  of  the  case,  and  impatient  of  the  appeal  made  to  his 
clemency,  yet  sensitive  to  the  odium  that  might  attend  both 
mercy  to,  and  execution  of,  the  offender.  Underneath  the 
surface  of  the  affair  more  mysterious  springs  were  believed  to 
be  at  work,  and  subterranean  fires  were  seen  to  smonldor. 
During  the  whole  of  the  session.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  aig^ 
nificantly  remarked,  that  '^  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Conn 
mons  was  overspread  with  gunpowder;"  "  and  covered, 
besides,'*  said  Charles  Townshcnd,  *'  with  a  roof  of  thatch!^^ 
When  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  was  first  announced, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  earnest  to  know  the  Duke  ef 
Bedford's  opinion  of  it.  He  hesitated  not  strongly  to  oondteui 
it,  and  to  array  his  influence  on  the  side  of  mercy.  AAtr 
the  generous  but  ineffectual  applications  of  Lord  Temple  mud 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  sovereign  for  clemency,  Mrs.  Osbom,  tbt 
admiral's  sister,  in  a  tender  and  pathetic  letter,*  solicited  the 
inteneution  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Already  fiivoonUy 
disposed  to  such  a  step,  and  touched  to  the  quick  by  abma 

*  Mr.  Rigby  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  '  Bedford  Pfepcn. 
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moTing  allotioiis  which  she  mtde  to  the  attainder  of  hit  AA 
ancestor,  Lord  RoaBell,  ho  willini^y  undertook  the  taak, 
solicited  an  interview  with  the  king,  with  a  reepeetfnl  boU* 
ness  pressed  his  opinions  and  entreaties  for  the  life  of  the 
victim,  was  better  heard,  but  unhappily  with  no  better  sue* 
cess.  On  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  second  application  to  tha 
duke  by  the  same  party  to  present  a  petition  to  the  king* 
sensible  that  the  only  serviceaUe  channel  of  a  firesh  afqpeal 
was  through  the  Admiralty,  he  indicated  his  sentiments  to 
her  in  terms  of  the  meet  compassionato  kindness;  and  in  the 
parliamentary  discussions  that  attended  the  dilemma  oi  tha 
members  of  the  court-martial,  took,  with  Lord  Temple,  tha 
part  most  in  consonance  with  these  feelings.  With  the  doee 
of  those  discussions  the  last  gleam  of  hope  became  eztinct^-^ 
the  victim  to  the  nation's  fury  fell  on  the  14th  of  March. 

In  the  debates  on  the  militia  bill  his  oourse  was  equally 
upright.  He  had  strenuously  supported  it  against  the  firienda 
with  whom  he  usually  acted  when  it  was  first  biwight  forward 
in  1766;^  and  still  r^;arding  it  as  the  only  conititntional 
array  for  the  defence  of  a  free  countiy,  he  took  the  same  in* 
dependent  part  in  its  defence  when  reproduced  this  SBSsioo ; 
and  after  it  had  passed  exerted  himself  in  his  own  county  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  in* the  fece  of  those  fOfnitir 
disturbances  which  the  Tory  party  had  esdted  by  their  iar 
sidious  misrepresentations.  In  the  same  deeiaiTe  qiiril  ha 
supported  George  Grenrille's  bill  for  introducing  grealsr 
punctuality  into  the  navy  payments  to  the  seamen, — a  mm^ 
sure  which,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  justioe,  strudL  out 
many  passions  at  the  time,  and  was  opposed  by  his  frienl* 
Mr.  Fox,  to  a  division  in  the  Commons. 

Yet  when,  in  June  1767,  on  the  disruption  of  the  new 

*  See  hii  ipcecli  in  Cobbeu't  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  710--94. 
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D.  1757.  ministry  by  the  dismission  of  Pitt  and  Legge,  Mr.  Fox  mm 
commissioned  by  the  king  in  his  distress,  on  the  failure  of 
other  efforts,  to  essay  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  readily  lent  him  his  encouraging  support,  and 
so  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  rescuing  the  king  from  his 
lemma,  that  on  the  failure  of  them,  he  could  not  avoid,  in  the 
impetuosity  of  his  feelings,  reproaching  Mr.  Fox  with  thmt 
delay  which  had  been,  he  thought,  the  cause  of  all  his  ill 
success.     In  a  letter  expressive  of  his  unaffSected  attachment 
and  esteem,  Mr.  Fox  acquits  himself  of  the  censure,  and 
shews  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  intrigues  were  the  main 
causes  of  his  failure.     The  adherents  of  the  latt^  were,  in 
fact,  still  so  numerous,  that  no  ministry  could  be  consolidated 
without  him.     The  king  was  sensible  of  it,  stifled  his  ind^ 
nation  at  Newcastle's  late  refusals  of  assistance,  and  took  him 
back  to  his  counsels,  with  the  party  whom  he  had  so  lately 
dismissed ;  but  under  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  bj  the 
coalition  which  had  taken  place,  an  effectual  check  was  plnoed 
on  his  ambition,  and  a  happy  cast  of  offices  effected,  which, 
by  satisfying  all  prevailing  parties,  secured  to  the  sovereign, 
for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life,  the  best  services  of  each*    In  this, 
which  was  termed  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  the  Dnke  of 
Newcastle  had  the  treasury,  with  Mr.  Legge  for  his  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  Mr.  Fox  accepted  the  paymaster* 
ship  of  the  forces;  Lord  Grower  was  made  master  of  the  hone; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  confirmed  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland; 
and  being  reconciled  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  first  by  Lord 
Granville's  mediation,  and  afterwards  by  the  cheerful  assist" 
ance  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  uniformly  lent  to  make 
his  government   more  easy,   he   prepared   himself  for  his 
deiMirturc  to  tliat  sphere  of  action,  with  Mr.  Rigfay  fiir  his 
secretary. 
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The  Irish  parliame&t  wm  to  Open  on  the  llth  of  October.  A 
In  the  inteiral  between  this  period  end  his  first  mppointmentf 
he  had  been  assiduously  employed  in  acquainting  himsslf 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom ;  in  providing  equipments 
and  camp-equipage  for  the  military  force  there;  in  institnting 
inquiries  with  the  view  of  carrying  reforms  into  the  barraekp 
board  department,  where  the  g^rossest  embenlement  had 
formerly  prevailed ;  and  in  softening  the  rigoars  of  m  scarcity 
bordering  on  famine,  by  shipments  of  com  at  his  own  personal 
expense,  to  the  amount  of  600(M.,  until  m  larger  grant  from 
the  crown,  the  outlay  of  which  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
markets  and  inducing  plenty,  could  be  oflBdally  obtained. 

From  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  second 
lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  1762,  which  comprised 
the  primacies  of  Archbishops  Boulter  and  Hoadley,  Irelaiid 
had  been  tranquil  and  submissive  in  the  midst  of  partial  di^ 
contents,  occasioned  now  by  poverty  and  now  by  the  scarcity 
arising  from  a  restrained  commerce  and  depressed  agricnltuna. 
These  discontents  the  Jacobites  first,  and  after  them  the  Tories^ 
neglected  not  to  cherish,  by  instilling  additional  jealousies 
against  the  English,  as  opposed  to  the  Irish  or  native  interest. 
By  degrees,  a  great  part  of  the  Catludic  body,  smftrting  as 
they  were  under  much  penal  persecution,  made  commeii 
cause  with  the  Protestant  malcontents,  till  the  coalition  aa- 
sumed  a  somewhat  formidaUe  aspect.  The  measures  porsoel 
by  the  first  primate  to  sustain  the  influence  of  the  crown^ 
increased  the  demarcation,  so  that  it  was  elwmys,  as  he  eon* 
fessed  in  1728,  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  become  p<qmlar, 
by  setting  up,  in  opposition,  for  the  Irish  interest. 

The  leader,  at  that  period,  of  the  Irish,  or,  as  they  lenned 
themselves,  the  patriot  perty,  was  Mr.  Boyle,  who  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  Speaker  of  the  Commons.    By 
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••  1797.  courtesy  to  him,  the  house  of  commoas  had  been  goYemed 
without  difficulty  by  successive  lords-lieutenant  The  Duke 
of  Dorset  and  his  secretary^  Lord  George  Sackville,  were  the 
first  to  deviate  from  the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  Thej 
had  pushed  up  Dr.  Stone  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  a  man 
little  attentive  to  his  pastoral  duties,  determined,  arrogant; 
in  ambition  inordinate,  in  his  passions  warm,  in  resentment 
to  his  foes  inexorable,  but  to  his  friends  affable,  most  hoe* 
pitable.  Those  qualities  multiplied  him  enemies ;  these 
gathered  him  a  party,  which  he  was  indefatigable  in  en- 
larging. The  speaker,  resenting  the  attempt  to  goTem  by 
this  restless  ecclesiastic,  and  provoked  yet  more  by  the  die* 
daiuful  bearing  of  I^rd  George,  threw  himself  into  active 
opposition.  lie  had  able  orators  for  his  adherents,  Mr. 
Carter,  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  Ricliard  Cox,  the  originator 
of  the  linen  manufactures,  and  Mr.  Malone,  a  convert  from 
Catliolicism.  With  them  he  mustered  all  his  strength,  and 
in  1752  left  the  government  in  a  small  minority.  The  Irish 
people,  taught  to  believe  tliat  there  bad  been  a  studied  plan 
to  depress,  and  divert  tlie  channel  of  power  from  the  natives, 
celebrated  the  triumph  with  the  most  tumultuous  rejoicings^ 
— the  ladies  by  balls,  the  populace  by  bonfires.  The  popular 
position  which  the  speaker  occupied  as  a  commoner,  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  took  as  a  peer.  A  memorial  which  he  per- 
sonally presented  to  the  king  against  the  Dorset  administra- 
tion and  the  primate  s  ascendency,  embodying  all  the  pre* 
valent  topics  of  dissatisfaction,  had  mainly  tended  to  raise 
him  to  this  pedestal.  By  the  fresh  successes  of  the  patriot 
faction  in  the  contests  with  the  crown,  on  their  claims  to  a 
right  in  tlie  disposal  of  their  surplus  revenue,  party  rage  had 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  rancour  under  the  primate*e 
swav,  who  iuHueiiceil  the  lord-lieutenant  to  remove  the  chief 
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patriots  from  their  emplajOMHts,  and  looj^t  to  tinetore  the  AtD. 
English  government  itself  with  his  own  aibitraiy  qpirit ;— the 
whole  nation  was  set  on  fire  bj  the  conflict^  and  oppositioQ  to 
the  Castle  b^an  to  be  reduced  to  a  syttem. 

The  difficulty  of  managing  these  fiietions  was  heightenad 
by  the  periodical  absences  of  the  lords-lientenants.  The  pri- 
mate always  aspired  to  be  one  of  the  lords  justices,  and  it 
was  now  equally  dangerous  to  admit  as  to  reject  him.  The 
trouble  she  had  raised  at  length  induced  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
to  desire  his  disgrace;  but  it  was  not  till  1766,  under  ilia 
lieutenancy  of  Lord  Hartington,  afterwards  Duke  of  Deroo^ 
shire,  that  the  ministry  were  prepared  for  so  strong  a  step* 
Lord  Ilartington's  irresolution  at  the  moment  when,  by  sueh 
an  act,  he  might  have  conciliated  both  the  speaker  and  Lord 
Kildare,  rendered  additional  powers  necessary.  When  con- 
sented to,  all  parliamentary  opposition  was  for  a  season  lolled 
asleep,  by  the  elevation  of  the  speaker  to  the  peerage,  under 
the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  with  a  pension  of  20001.  »• 
year,  and  the  promotion  of  other  patriots  to  Tarioas  lucrativa 
employments.  In  the  midst  ot  this  armistice,  howe? er,  there 
sprang  up  a  third  power,  the  party  of  the  Eaii  of  Besbanm^ 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  raising  an  interest  indepeadeal 
of  both  factions,  with  a  ?iew  of  fixing  his  son,  Mr.  John  Pan* 
sonby,  in  the  speaker's  chair.  This  design  tho  primalii 
abetted,  in  the  hope  of  being  aUe  to  gOTcm  die  young  mani 
but  found  out  his  mistake  when  Ponsonby  was  elected.  lUi 
power  and  intrigues  soon  after  receiyed  a  more  violent  shoekg 
being,  by  the  king  s  orders,  struck  from  the  list  of  privy*  . 
counsellors,  and  being  left  out  of  the  Tice-regal  commission 
in  1756,  when  the  Duke  of  Devondiire  resigned  his  lienla* 
nancy ;  on  the  occasion  of  whose  departure  from  Irolandj 
Lord  Chancellor  Jocelyn,  and  the  Earls  of  Besboroa|^  and 
Kildare,  were  named  lords  justices. 
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..D.  1757.  Eager  to  retrieve  his  late  disgrace,  the  primate  now  came 
over  to  England,  and  threw  himself  into  great  court  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  but  as  the  latter  had  fixedly  resolved  to 
steer  with  perfect  impartiality  between  the  several  &ctioii8» 
and  had,  in  fact,  made  it  an  absolute  condition  when  he  ae- 
cepted  the  lieutenancy,  that  he  should  be  the  slave  of  none 
of  them,  he  received  these  advances  of  intimacy  with  reserve ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  archbishop  flew  off  to  a  nego- 
tiation with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  old  patron.  Lord  Greorge  Sack- 
ville,  the  result  of  which  was  not  slow  in  developing  itself. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  when  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford 
kissed  hands  at  Kensington,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
court.  On  the  11th  of  August,  accompanied  by  the  dacheas, 
Lady  Caroline  Russell,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  he  set  forward  on  his 
journey  to  Dubliu,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  reached  the 
castle,  where  he  received  from  tlie  lords  justices  the  sword 
of  state,  the  compliments  of  the  Irish  nobility,  and  affectionate 
addresses  from  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Society  of  Friends. 
On  the  11th  of  October  he  opened  parliament  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  In  his  speech,  he  glanced  at  the  necessitj  of 
cultivating  internal  concord,  and  of  being  at  all  points  pre- 
pared, should  any  foreign  insult  be  attempted  on  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  Commons  he  requested  the  usual  supplies,  and  ui^ged 
a  due  consideration  to  the  state  of  the  charter-schools,  the 
promotion  of  the  linen  manufactures,  and  the  prevention  of 
that  scarcity  which  had  recently  threatened  Ireland  with  sueh 
terrible  calamities.  The  addresses  upon  this  occasion  in  reply 
were  varied  by  a  gratifying  compliment,  the  lords  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  the  lieutenancy's  being  delegated  to  "  the 
heir  and  descendant  of  that  great  person  who  paved  the  way 
for  the  late  glorious  Revolution,  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  cemented  it  with  his  blood.*'* 

'  I.onN'  JouriiaK — IrcLiiid  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 
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But  these  prelimtnaries  pttt,  the  mo 
broke  out  with  all  their  former  fieroenesB.  The  primate,  erer 
since  the  cheek  which  he  received  in  England,  had  deeply 
meditated  on  the  best  means  fiur  gathering  np  the  fragments 
of  his  power,  and  making  his  consequence  felt  bj  the  new 
lord  lieutenant.  He  omitted  no  address  to  win  back  the 
popularity  he  had  lost,  which  was  the  less  diffienlt,  on 
account  of  the  greater  reproach  which  was  now  panning 
the  apostate  patriots.  His  great  rind.  Lord  Sildare,  had 
still  the  more  numerous  partisans,  thoogh  fewer  than  him* 
self  and  the  speaker,  if  their  adherents  were  united.  To  this 
point,  therefore,  he  directed  all  his  efibrts ;  and  at  die  same 
time  secretly  inflamed  against  the  Castle  the  discontented 
patriots  who  warred  against  the  goremment — a  few  from 
real  attachment- to  their  country,  but  more  because  tfittr  lata 
demands  or  power  of  mischief  had  been  either  overlooked  or 
rejected  by  the  former  governor.  He  had  shortly  the  maligii 
satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  these  aims  accomplished.  Tha 
session  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  tfie  patriots  directed  dieir 
shafts  against  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Malona, 
who,  as  being  the  late$t  deserter,  was  the  moat  oboozioaa  to 
them ;  and  this  skirmish  the  primate's  dexterity  soim  convertaj 
into  a  general  aggression.  In  the  first  question  upon  whidi 
Malone  divided  the  house,  he  had  merely  a  majority  of  ilv% 
an  advantage  so  small  as  to  embolden  the  <qipositMii  to  ft 
more  violent  proceeding.  On  the  presentation  of  a  report 
from  the  committee  on  public  accounts,  they  accordingly  voted 
a  series  of  headstrong  resolutions  against  pensions,  aheontees^ 
and  otlier  grievances  requiring  redress,  which  the  krd  lies* 
tenant  was  desired  to  transmit  to  the  thnme,  in  the  very  woria 
in  which  they  were  moved.  Now  there  were  some  very  groaa 
errors  in  the  committee's  calculations  of  the  iaersaaa  of  pen* 
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1757.  sions,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  resolutions,  and 
which  were  known  at  the  time  to  the  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition.^ To  be  required  to  transmit  a  wilftil  misrepresenta- 
tion of  &ct8  was  sufficiently  objectionable ;  but  the  vote,  that 
grants  to  those  who  were  non-residents  was  a  prejudice  and 
grievance,  appeared  such  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  the  censure  couched  in  the  rest  was  so  obviooslj 
meant  to  extend  beyond  the  ministers  of  the  king  to  the  king 
himself,  that  whilst  awure  that  no  subject  should  presame  to 
place  himself  between  a  house  of  parliametit  and  his  sovereign/ 
his  repugnance  to  the  requisition  was  infinitely  increased.  He 
therefore  replied  to  the  deputation,  that  the  resolutions  were 
couched  in  such  extraordinary  terms,  and  appeared  to  aim  to 
high,  that  he  must  take  time  to  consider  whether  he  could 
transmit  them  ;  to  which  answer  the  house  denied  the  usoal 
courtesy,  refusing  to  enter  it  upon  its  journals.  His  own 
inclination  was  to  have  recommended  to  the  house  a  reeon- 
aideration  of  their  vote — a  step  that  would  have  been  fully 
warranted  by  precedent ;  but  on  proposing  it  in  couneQ, 
Mr.  Hsdale  and  Sir  Thomas  Prendergast,  the  solicitor  and 
postmaster-general,  and  other  close  adherents  of  the  primate, 
refused  to  sanction  such  a  course,  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  parliament.  The  Ponsonbys,  also,  when  sounded  on  the 
subject,  whilst  admitting  the  errors  in  the  basis  of  the  resolu- 
tions, were  utterly  averse  to  their  being  referred  back ;  and 
the  speaker  refused  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  widi 
Iheni  to  soflen  their  asperity.  By  the  infusion  of  their  conjoint 
jealousies,  the  Couunons  affected  to  construe  this  hetttation 
on  tlie  transmission  of  its  votes  as  a  determination  to  prevent 
the  national  grievances  from  being  laid  before  the  throne. 

'  Duke  oflkilfunl  to  ihc  Huke  of  NcwcastU',  No?.  17, 1757. 
'  Duke  of  bed  ford  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Nor.  18,  1757. 
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Both  parties,  aoeordingly,  opfMwed  themtelTW  to  the  pro-  1 
cedure  of  farther  basinees,  on  the  orders  of  die  day  for  gimnl* 
ing  supplies,  till  a  more  satisfiietorj  answer  was  retnmed; 
and  averted  it  by  a  motion  for  adjonmmenty  which  was 
carried  against  the  Castle  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one ;  and 
in  this  majority,  not  only  were  Tisdale  and  Prendeif;aBt  in- 
cluded, but  various  other  servants  of  the  crown.  The  answer 
given  by  one  of  these,  who  had  been  preferred  in  rank  the 
day  before,  furnishes  a  striking  picture  of  the  dissolvtion  of 
the  bonds  of  government  which  then  jnevailed.  Continuing 
to  frequent  the  assemblies  at  the  Castle,  the  duke  took  him 
aside,  alluded  to  the  indecency  of  his  late  condnoty  and  fm^ 
minded  him  of  the  duty  which,  as  a  military  man,  he  owed  the 
crown.  To  this  the  young  man  frankly  answered,  that  he  had 
such  obligations  to  the  primate  and  Lord  George  SaekviUe^ 
that,  whatever  might  befall  him,  he  would  act  in  all  things 
as  they  bade  him.  Hb  honesty  unmasked  the  dissimnlatioii 
of  the  primate,  who  had  professed  his  aversion  to  distnrb 
the  government,  and  had  disavowed  all  connexions  with  Ilia 
speaker.  Clearly  seeing,  from  the  prevalent  treacheiy  aad 
disaffection  round  him,  his  present  inability  to  stem  the  tide 
of  faction,  and  being  assured  that  forther  delay  would  risk 
the  money-bill  altogether,  the  duke  thought  it  most  pmdsBt 
to  forego  his  own  opinion,  and  on  the  16th  of  Novanlisr 
intimated  that  the  resolutions  of  the  house  shooM  be  forth- 
with  transmitted  to  the  sovereign.  The  concession  satisied 
the  members :  they  immediately  proceeded  to  bosiness,  and 
passed  the  money-bill  unanimously  the  same  day. 

There  was  one  advantage  that  resolted  to  the  krd  lioa* 
tenant  from  this  early  conflict  of  opinion.  It  disclosed  die 
real  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  impoAibilitj  of 
carrying  on  the  king's  business  without  sodi  an  nnequifocal 
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.  1757.  support  and  countenance  from  the  ministers  in  England,  as 
by  causing  all  parties  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  actual  vice- 
gerent of  the  monarch,  should  give  him  the  means  of  recti- 
fying the  disorders  which  faction  had  introduced  into  the 
very  essence  and  citadel  of  Irish  governmental  and  effectaallj 
discourage  the  attempts  of  those  in  authority  to  foment  the 
feuds  of  party.  Upon  these  points  he  lost  no  time  in  stating 
his  explicit  sentiments  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  replied  by  vague 
professions  of  support,  and  common-place  recommendations 
to  pnidence  and  conciliation.  With  all  this  official  courtesy, 
there  were  traces  of  a  connexion  with  closer  and  subtler 
incendiaries.  On  the  tidings  of  these  troubles  reaching 
England,  Lord  George  Sackville  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fox  ''to 
have  been  pleased  beyond  measure,  and  triumphant  beyond 
discretion.'*^  He  spurred  on  the  party  of  the  primate  to 
renewed  activity,  and  heartened  them  by  all  the  private 
information  he  could  aid  them  with,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  duke's  authority.  In  a  manly  letter  to  the  minister,  the 
latter  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  these  insidious  practices. 

TiiL  Lord  LiF.rTEx.wT  of  Irklaxd  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 

Sir, — I  have  as  yet  had  barely  time  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  secret  despatch  of  the  26th  of  last  month,  by  the  last  packet 
that  sailed  from  hence,  which  I  did  not  think  a  safe  conveyance  Ibr 
the  matter  I  now  Bnd  myself  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  yon* 

I  think  myself  under  the  deepest  obligations  of  gratitude  to  his 
majesty,  for  his  gracious  approbation  of  my  conduct  hitherto  in 
carryiu}^  on  his  business  here,  and  for  the  assurance  that  his  coun- 
tenance and  suppoit  *'  will  never  Ik'  wantinj;:  to  me  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  {^vornnient  in  Ireland,  in  all  such  proper  instances  as 
his  mnjcKty  shall  ho  first  satisfie<i  are  best  calculated  for  contributing 
facility  and  strcnG:tli  to  his  afiairs,  and  ease  and  credit  to  myself.'* 
As  it  has  ever  Urn  my  constant  wish,  in  every  station  of  life  in 

■  liedfonl  to  ritt ;  Nov.  17,  I7.'i7.         *  Fox  to  Bedford ;  Nov.  U,  XTST. 
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wliich  I  have  acted,  to  prefer  the  milder  method  of  coaciliation  and  A  J}, 
union,  to  tlie  hantherone  of  punishment  and  lepftration,  lBhall,with 
threat  willint|rncg.o,  undertake  tlie  task,  however  difficult  it  may  be, 
whicb  his  uiajcsly  has  prescribed  to  me,  of  using  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  conciliate  ami  tiinte  those  two,  at  present  very  disunited 
partiex— 1  mean  the  Kildarcs  and  Ponsonbys.  This  is  tl)e  only  step 
of  cunriliatiim  that  seems  to  me  to  be  in  any  degree  practicable; 
and  thou);li  the  difficulties  appear  to  be  very  great,  yet  1  do  not 
think  them  al)3oliili'lv  insurmountable.  I  have  already  taken  every 
step  that  1  lhou):lit  likely  to  conduce  to  this  salutary  end,  but  as 
yet  I  liiive  found  very  little  reason  to  expect  muck  success  in  my 
nidi'avonrs,  which  I  must  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  belief  of  those 
reports  which  have  been  industriously  spread  about  this  town,  by 
those  of  the  primate's  faction,  —  that  the  last  despatches  I  received 
from  you  did  tie  up  my  liHnds  from  taking;  such  measures  as  I 
ini^'ht  Judi^e  expedient,  to  bring  back  bis  majesty's  servants  to  a 
due  sense  of  tlifir  duty. 

Vou  see  by  litis,  sir,  what  a  gros«  misrepresentation  has  l.cea 
made,  by  dcsi^uin^  men,  of  those  orders  which  his  majesty  lias 
been  must  j^raciously  pleased  to  give  me ;  which,  although  titey  are 
|>eniied  with  that  spirit  of  moderation  and  coolness  which  his 
niujesty  has  at  all  times  shewn  to  all  his  subjects,  preferring,  in 
the  lirst  instance,  lenity  and  admonition  to  rigour  and  chastise- 
metil,  do  not,  however,  prevent  me  from  taking  such  measures 
as  the  obstinacy  of  sonic  might  make  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  the  business  of  government;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
well  founded  in  this  belief,  by  your  again  referring  me  to  your 
despatch  of  the  I8lh  of  November,  in  which  1  am  directed  to 
transmit  to  you,  for  his  majesty's  information,  "  tite  names  of  such 
persons,  if  any  such  shall  oivur  to  me,  as  shall  be  most  capable 
and  best  <|nalitie(l,  from  their  abilities,  credit,  and  connexions,  to 
streni;then  and  pro-note  his  majesty's  service." 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  me  to  be  of  any  si^rvice 
to  the  king  in  this  coimtrv,  that  the  secret  despatches  which  are  to 
come  from  you  to  me  be  kept  inviolably  so,  I  must  most  earnestly 
entreat  tliat  the  contents  of  tbem  may  not  be  sent  to  individualt 
here,  as  the  present  iostauce  shews  of  what  dangerous  consequenco 
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D.  t757.  even  the  most  trivial  communication  may  be  productive ;  for  I 

assure  you  of  a  certainty,  that  the  messenger  who  brought  me  yoar 
despatches  did  bring  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  a  very  conaidcr* 
able  person  in  England  to  the  primate,  besides  another  letter  to  one 
in  his  family;  and  it  is  from  this  correspondence,  I  fear,  these 
injurious  reports  have  arisen.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  thing  up  upon  vague  reports,  I  can  inform  you  that  Sir 
Thomas  Prendergast  has  been  the  person  who  has  propagated  them 
all  over  this  town ;  and  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether 
even  the  bare  suspicion  of  my  not  enjoying  the  king*i  entire  coun- 
tenance and  support  in  my  administration,  is  not  suflBcient  to 
defeat  my  best  endeavours  for  his  majesty's  service. 

I  beg,  sir,  tliat  what  I  now  write  may  not  be  imputed  to  the 
least  diffidence  I  have  conceived  of  you;  but  I  have  been  long 
enough  about  court  to  know  that  those  of  a  prying  and  busy  dis- 
position do  worm  themselves  into  secrets  in  a  very  unaccountable 
manner ;  and  the  more  easily,  the  more  open  and  ingenuous  the 
person  they  have  to  deal  with  is.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  in 
this  tnasi  secret  and  particular  letter  than  to  assure  you,  that  what- 
ever orders  from  his  majesty  you  shall  transmit  me  during  my  stay 
here,  I  shall  endeavour  to  execute  them  with  fidelity  and  pune* 
tuality ;  and  as  for  my  return  hither  a  second  time,  I  must  leave 
that  to  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  and  the  judgment  of  his  serrants 
in  England,  who,  I  am  convinced,  can  never  advise  him  to  entrust 
the  government  of  this  kingdom,  in  its  present  factious  and  unsettled 
state,  to  the  hands  of  one  who  shall  not  be  judged  proper  to  be 
trusted  with  that  power  which  can  alone  enable  him  to  make  such 
reformation,  as  well  in  men  as  things,  as  appears  to  be  at  the 

present  absolutely  necessary.      I  am,  &c.  &c. 

Bedford. 

Dublin  Castle,  Dec.  .S,  1757. 

Whilst  the  English  ministry  were  considering  these  repre- 
sentations, with  the  remedies  which  the  duke  proposed  fcr 
breaking  the  chief  factions,  the  primate»  who,  in  his  retire- 
ment at  Leixlip,  affected  strongly  to  disapprove  of  the  tio- 
lencos  of  the  Commons,  gave  a  few  further  indicatioiis  of  hie 
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strength  and  power  both  of  rendering  aid  and  working  mis-  AJ>.  1 
chief.  For  the  opposition  calling  in  question  the  power*  of 
the  Irish  privy  council,  and  Malone  sitting  silent,  Tisdale, 
with  wcll-assnnicd  loyalty,  declared,  that  Ae,  as  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  could  not  passively  sit  and  see  sucli  an  attack  on 
the  prerogative  without  evincing  his  disapprobation ;  and, 
being  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  primate's  friends,  the  motion 
for  abridging  its  powers  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  100*. 
And  a  precisely  similar  result  attended  a  diyision  on  a  pre- 
])aratory  question  of  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  act  called 
Poyning's  law.^  On  the  other  hand,  when  Lord  Kildare,  to 
harass  his  great  enemy,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  con« 
duct  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  expecting  that  it  would  involve  many  of  the  Dorset 
partisans,  and  was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  Castle, — on  the 
election  of  a  secret  committee  to  oonduct  it,  twenty-height  out 
of  the  thirty  upon  whom  the  ballot  fell,  were  found  to  be 
devoted  adherents  of  the  primate  and  the  speaker.'  And 
having  thus  wrested  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  this  state-engine,  these,  witli  mingled  triumph  and  resentp 
ment,  ap])lied  for,  and  obtained  enlarged  powers,  intending 
to  turn  them  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  treasury.  Bat 
first,  the  Opposition  resolved  to  try  its  ground  against  Mr. 
Secretary  Rigby,  headed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  laie  resolo- 
ttons,  by  Mr.  Edmond  Pery,  the  same  turbulent  patriot  who 
had  occasioned  so  much  trouble  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
administration. 

The  secretary's  situation  was  one  o{  profit,  but  profit 
derived  almost  solely  from  the  perquisites  of  oflioe.  He  had 
fees  from  every  new  commission  in  the  army;  and  all  the 
military  business  of  the  kingdom  passed  in  a  manner  through 

*  (  ommons'  Journals,  1757,  p.  49.  *  lb.  p.  45.  *  lb.  p.  49. 
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.D.  1758.  his  hands.  Mr.  Rigby  had  had  small  time  to  derive  mnj 
advantage  from  these  sources,  when  the  house,  in  a  gust  of 
wrath  and  rigid  patriotism,  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  lord 
lieutenant's  secretary  should  have  no  fees  for  conuniaaioiis, 
but  be  indemnified  some  other  way.^  It  was  thought  by  the 
opposition  a  little  singular  that  Malone  offered  no  speech 
against  this  proposition ;  and  the  excellent  temper  with  which 
the  duke  received,  and  promised  to  transmit  it  to  England, 
was  yet  more  of  a  mystery,  as  they  did  not  calculate  on  any 
thing  like  his  concurrence.  The  lord  lieutenant,  however, 
as  appears  from  his  secret  correspondence,  cordially  ap- 
proved of,  and  most  earnestly  supported  the  proposal,*  as 
promising  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  tliat  had  for  many  years 
been  looked  on  as  a  grievance,  and  that  was  fraught  in  every 
point  of  view  with  just  and  serious  objections. 

The  ministry  assented  to  liis  arguments,  and  ordered  the 
secretary's  salary  to  be  2500/.  a-year.  It  was  a  heavy  and 
instructive  blow  to  the  Armagh  and  patriot  factions,  who 
saw  by  it  that  they  could  no  longer  count  on  an  unqualified 
support  from  the  minister.  They  became,  in  consequence, 
infinitely  more  submissive.  Hitherto  the  duke's  efforts  at 
conciliation  had  been  abortive ;  he  could  not  bring  the  Eari 
of  Kildare  to  a  coalition  with  the  speaker,  though  aided 
by  the  judicious  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  (to  whom  the  earl 
was  allied  by  marriage),  and  he  would  not  court  the  prinoate. 
But  now  the  primate  himself,  sagacious  of  the  dnke*8  asoeiH 
dant  influence  at  court,  sent  overtures  for  an  accommodation. 
The  duke  was  in  no  hurry  to  accept  them,  but  dexteroosly 
availe<l  himself  of  the  offer,  to  soften  the  haughtiness  aad 
rigour  uf  Kildare.  "  I  found,'*  says  he,  in  a  letter  that  shews 
the  honourable  spirit  in  which  he  had  made  this  intu 


'  Commons' Journ.  1758,  p.  6-1.     *  Bedford  to  NewciStle,Jaa« 91,1758. 
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of  the  primate's  otter,  **  his  lorddiip — notwifhttanding  1 1 
use  of  every  argament  that  occurred  to  me,  fimuded  upi 
public  and  private  advantage,  and  upon  the  great  honour  lie 
would  acquire  to  himself,  by  putting  an  end  to  party  and 
faction,  which  had  almost  ruined  all  government  in  this 
country — very  firm,  not  to  say  obstinate,  in  adhering  to  his 
former  resolutions,  of  never  coming  into  any  terms  with  the 
primate ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  found  all  I  could 
say  was  lost  upon  him  ;  which  forced  me  to  be  content  with 
insisting  on  his  taking  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  to 
consult  those  grave  and  serious  friends,  of  whose  judgment 
and  integrity,  I  believe,  he  has  a  good  opinion.  I  endear 
voured  to  shew  him,  that  this  firmness  might  prevent  ma 
from  being  of  that  utility  to  him,  and  those  of  his  connexion, 
of  which  I  might  otherwise  be  capable ;  and  that  I  feared 
this  obstinacy  would  be  the  cause  of  putting  him  and  his  party 
more  into  the  power  of  his  adversaries  than  a  coalition  with 
them  could  possibly  do  (a  thing  he  seemed  very  apprehensive 
of ),  as  I  myself,  whilst  in  the  government,  should  be  the 
middle  man  betwixt  both  parties,  and  should  have  it  in  my 
power  to  check  any  superiority  either  might  attempt  to  gain 
on  the  other,  which,  if  authorised  by  his  majesty,  as  I  made 
no  doubt  of  being,  I  did  most  faithfully  promise  him  to  do.**^ 
Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  friendly  advices  froaa 
his  more  peculiar  friends,  the  Earl  of  Kildare*s  strength  off 
party  hatred  was  allowed  by  him  to  overpower  evoy  other 
consideration.  It  had  hitherto  been  a  primary  object  off 
ambition  with  both  chieftains  to  have  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  on  the  departure  of  the  lord-lieutenaoty 
which,  now  that  the  business  of  parliament  had  nearly  tenni* 
nated,  was  fast  approaching.   Yet  when,  through  the  mediom' 

*  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Mr.  Piu,  Feb.  13, 1750. 
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D.  1768.  of  Lord  Longford,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  desired  to  know 
whether  the  earl  was  willing  "  to  be  left  in  goyemment  with 
the  primate,  the  speaker,  and  Lord  Shannon,  on  a  view  of 
giving  him  a  balance  of  power,  and  with  an  assurance  that  in 
all  matters  of  dispute  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
latter  would,  upon  his  honour,  keep  the  balance  with  the 
utmost  strictness, — and  moreover  restore  the  power  of  the 
revenue-board  to  the  crown  ;*'^  the  earl  stated  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  his  acting  with  the  primate,  whilst  he  pro- 
fessed a  readiness  to  give  the  duke  ^'  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  towards  restoring  the  government  of  Ireland  to  all  its 
just  rights  and  dignities  ;'*^  affecting  to  think  that  he  would 
be  more  capable  of  that  service  by  being  left  out,  than  he 
could  be  by  being  involved  in  government  with  the  arch- 
bishop.^ The  arrangement  was  in  consequence  concluded 
without  him  ;  but  the  sharpness  of  his  hostility  was  blunted, 
if  he  was  not  entirely  disarmed ;  and  the  duke  s  plan  of  a 
conciliation  of  all  parties  by  a  system  of  strict  impartiality, 
was  now  so  certainly  commenced,  that  on  closing  the  sessioni 
he  not  only  received,  in  an  unanimous  address  from  the  Com- 
mons,  encomiums  on  his  prudent,  just,  and  mild  adminis- 
tration, but  their  thanks  for  his  successful  endeavouTB  to 
promote  that  harmony  which  was  so  essential  to  the  sove- 
reign's service  and  the  general  welfare ;  and  assurances  that 
it  should  be  their  constant  care  to  perfect,  with  his  assistance, 
the  work  which  he  had  happily  begun.  The  early  relief 
which  he  Iiad  administered  to  the  distresses  of  the  kingdom 
was  c'itetl  as  an  atF(*cting  proof  of  his  generosity,  and  the 
wann(*!>t  hopes  which  they  had  conceived  of  the  effects  of  his 
administration,  were  confess4Hl  to  l)e  exceeded.  The  duke  in 
his  reply  unafiectcdly  assured  the  house,  that  he  had  nothiiq; 

'  ' '  Loni  LongfordN  Minutef,  March  6,  1 758;  Bedford  Ptopera. 
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more  at  heart  than  the  real  intereftt  of  Ireland,  which  could  A*D.  17 
never,  he  remarked,  be  so  effectually  advanced  as  by  harmony 
and  union ;  and,  whibt  promising  the  parliament  in  the  usual 
terms,  to  represent  their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  sovereign, 
on  his  return  into  the  royal  presence,  he  did  not  fail  to  state, 
that  he  should  warmly  recommend  to  his  grace  and  favour 
those  who  might  distinguish  themselves  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom.*  His  closing  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  29th  of  April,  after  which  the  lord 
chancellor  declared  the  parliament  prorogued  to  the  8th  of 
June,  which  term,  by  subsequent  proclamations,  was  ex- 
tended to  tlie  16th  of  October,  1759. 

There  was  yet  one  measure  which  the  duke  was  bent  on 
carrying,  before  he  left  the  kingdom.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  just  power  of  the  crown,  he  judged  it  indispensable 
to  take  the  management  of  the  revenue  board  out  of  the 
hands  of  every  faction,  and  to  appoint  his  own  commissioner. 
His  choice  fell  on  Sir  Richard  Cox,  whose  personal  conduct 
during  the  late  session  had  been  agreeable  to  him,  and  whose 
nomination  at  his  instance,  whibt  it  would  be  a  fresh  proof  of 
his  own  credit  at  court,  was  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Irish 
people.^  The  preferment  of  an  Irishman  to  such  a  post  was 
a  departure  from  the  policy  which  had  been  for  many  years 
established  :  but  such  had  been  the  duke*s  success  in  restoring 
tranquillity  to  the  distracted  kingdom,  that  the  king  was 
desirous  he  should  depart  with  every  manifestation  of  his 
favour,  and  cheerfully  complied  with  the  proposal.'  To  his 
Sackville  colleagues  the  new  commissioner  was  naturally  an 
object  of  dislike  and  jealousy ;  but  the  necessity  of  sharing 
their  monopoly  with  a  good  grace,  was  so  obvious,  that  we 

'  Commons'  Joum.  1758,  pp.  111-12-15.        '  Mr.  Rigby  to  D.  of  New- 
castle, April  6,  17  '>R.  ■'  Newcastle  to  Bedford,  April  20,  1758. 
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^  175S.  find  the  primate  shortly  acknowledging,  that  the  boaineflB  of 
the  board  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the  most  perfect 
agreement,  and  that  Sir  Richard  made  himself  useful  and 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  at  first  been  most  ayerae  to  the 
alteration.^ 

It  was  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  lord  lieutenant 
should  leave  behind  hiui  in  some  bosoms  the  embers  of  dis- 
content.     Having  declined  to  take  Lord   Kildare*8  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  his  friends  to  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of 
api)cals,  that  nobleman  took  instant  fire,  and  wrote  in  a  high 
strain  to  know  whether  he  was  to  construe  thb  rejection  as 
a  method  of  apprising  him  that  all  his  future  applications 
were  to  meet  with  the  same  fate.'    To  this  ill-tempered  chal- 
lenge  the  duke,  whilst  professhig  his  sincere  desire  to  culti- 
vate his  friendship,  as  he  had  clearly  evinced  by  some  very 
recent  favours  conferred,  at  the  earFs  desire,  upon  his  friends, 
spiritedly  answeretl,  ^*  that  of  all  men  living  he  would  be  the 
most  unpleasantly  circumstanced,  if  he  should  so  subject  him* 
self  to  the  caprice  of  any  one,  as  that  his  refusal  to  promote  a 
person  whom  he  might  not  think  so  proper  as  another,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  all  further  intercourse.  Such 
a  conclusion  would,**  he  said,  ^M)e  putting  him  indeed  into  such 
leadint^-striiigs,  as  lie  had  always  declared  would  to  him  be  quite 
intolerable.*'^    Afterwards,  when  the  earl  began  to  manifest  a 
more  reasonable  spirit,  he  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  the 
master  of  tlie  onlnance.     By  thrse  acts  of  ahemate  kindnev 
and  rebuke,  he  studie<l  to  curb  in  the  haughty  and  impetuous 
temper  of  the  malcontents ;  and  it  was  doubtless  to  such  acts 
of  independence  as  this,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  character 

'  r<.nl  I'riiiialL-  to  llir  Duke  of  UtiltHrJ,  July  2A,  175B. 
*  K^rl  of  Kildare  to  the  Duke  of  lUnifonl,  April  31,  1758. 
'  Duke  of  Ikdfbrd  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  April  33,  176& 
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given  of  his  bearing  at  this  period  by  some,  as  being  ''  shy,  nn-  A.D.  i! 
gracious,  intractable,  ungenerous.*'^  But  whenever  instances 
of  this  nature  occurred,  or  were  objected  to  of  him, — and  appa- 
rent ri<^our  must  have  been  frequently  necessary,  to  correct 
faction  and  mortify  presumption, — the  condescension  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  came  in  to  restore  satisfaction  and  good 
humour.  "  She,"  we  are  informed,  "  pleased  universally ; 
the  Irish  were  cliarmed  by  a  woman  who  seemed  to  depart 
from  her  state  in  the  full  exercise  of  affability.'*'  Nor  were 
the  better  qualities  of  Mr.  Rigby  without  their  use  in  inspir- 
ing a  more  genial  mood  towards  the  government,  when  the 
first  intensity  of  party  heat  was  cooled  into  composure.     Of  ^ 

the  most  insinuating  good  breeding  when  he  wished  to  be 
agreeable,  and  with  a  heart  naturally  as  good  as  his  gene- 
rosity was  indisputable,  he  rarely  failed  to  wm  with  his 
spirited  gaiety,  even  upon  those  to  whom  his  first  impetu- 
osity and  roughness  had  seemed  most  repulsive.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  conciliation  with  a  heartiness  that 
savoured  strongly  of  extravagance  and  whim.  The  popular 
leaders  saw  themselves  eclipsed  in  some  of  the  qualities  on 
which  they  most  prided  themselves  ;  and  the  festivities  of  the 
Castle,  during  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administration,  from 
the  anacreontic  s])irit  which  he  frequently  threw  into  them, 
were  lastingly  remembered  upon  that  side  of  the  Channel. 

'  Lord  Orford's  Mcmoires,  vol.  iu  p.  234.  *  lb.  Yet  «>  little  could 

I>onl  Orford  restrain  the  itch  of  his  satiric  vein,  that  he  immediately  strives 
to  caDcel  our  £ivourable  impression  by  the  sneer,  that  *'  She  had  all  her  life 
been  practising  the  part  of  a  queen;"  and  that  *' dignity  and  dissimulatioo 
were  natural  to  her.*'  The  impartiality  upon  which  he  piques  himself  10 
much,  consists,  we  fear,  mainly  in  the  sliaAs  which  he  indiscriminately  shoots 
at  all  chanictcrs  antl  parties.  The  Duchess  of  Hedford  undentood  thoroughly 
the  vahie  of  court  smiles.  When  she  was  presented  at  the  court  of  Versailles 
to  the  King  and  (^ueen  of  France,  a.s  En^lish  Ambassadress,  the  Ducliesse  d« 
Choiseulf  with  the  view  of  putiuig  her  entirely  at  her  ease,  assured  her  tliat 
their  majesties  ucrc  {>articuUrly  gracious.  She  answered,  **  Jc  U  croit  par- 
faitancnty  vmdamt ;  car  je  vU'ns  He  jouer  ce  rule  moi'mrme,** 


).  1758. 
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The  duke  embarked  with  his  fisiinily  at  Dimlearj  for 
Park-gate,  reached  his  house  in  Bloomsbary  on  the  23d, 
and  the  next  day  had  his  audience  of  the  king,  by  whom 
he  was  most  graciously  received.  He  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  freely  explaining  his  sentiments  upon  the  meaaares 
which  he  had  long  deemed  indispensable  for  the  tranquil  go- 
Temment  of  Ireland,  which  had  already  formed  the  subatanoe 
of  more  than  one  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  which  some  adTerse 
influence  in  the  cabinet  had  hitherto  controlled.  He  described 
the  angry  and  discordant  state  in  which  he  had  foand  the 
kingdom,  and  the  contrast  which  it  now  presented,  with  all 
parties  settling  into  good  humour,  as  Lord  Kildare,  the  day 
precedii^  his  departure,  had  given  him  assurances  which  he 
had  already  begun  to  perform ;  and  Lord  Newtonn  had  eome 
in,  with  offers  of  the  future  support  both  of  himself  and  the 
restless  patriot  Mr.  Pery.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  tnurtad 
that  the  business  of  the  next  session  would  be  carried  throogh 
with  perfect  unanimity;  but  he  found  many  claims  of  pro- 
mises given  by  his  predecessors  which  it  was  necessary  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  besides  the  impartial 
distribution  of  such  other  favours  on  the  well  affected  as  might 
confirm  them  in  their  attachment.  Where  these  should  con- 
sist of  pensions,  he  proposed  to  provide  for  them  by  a  restrict 
tion  of  the  lavish  ex|>eiiditure  into  which  the  Commons  had 
of  late  years  been  beguilcil,  from  the  redundance  of  money  in 
the  Irish  treasury.  He  indicatcnl,  at  the  same  time,  a  few 
individuals  to  whom  such  marks  of  grace  might  be  appro- 
priately ^iven ;  reconiineuded  for  five  persons  the  honour  of 
the  |H*4*m(;e  ;  a  r\^  in  honour  to  three  others ;  an  addition  to 
the  privy  ruuncil  of  K>me  whose  ambition  that  distinction 
would  infinitely  gratify ;  and  the  o^tablishuient  of  a  new  bar- 
rack-lx>anl,  with  the  division  of  the  board  of  revenue  into 
one  of  customs,  and  another  of  excise.     As  the  king  had  pre* 
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viously  promised  his  support  of,  and  concurrence  with,  every  A.Dr  ifM 
rea^nable  proposal  which  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  make 
for  the  advantage  of  his  service,  he  gave  his  willing  assent  to 
each  of  these  suggestions  ;  and  the  duke  concluded,  by  repre- 
senting the  loyalty  and  zeal  to  his  family  which  influenced 
the  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  that,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  Catholics^  he  felt  assured  that  upon 
any  great  emergency  numerous  well-affected  forces  might  be 
raised  for  the  marine  even  amongst  them,  as  he  had  already 
signified  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Nothing  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  occurred  in 
Ireland  to  discredit  the  truth  of  these  conclusions,  or  to  revive 
the  8[)irit  of  party  and  division  which  he  had  happily  com- 
posed. The  primate's  reinstatement  in  the  commission,  and 
some  ser>'ices  scattered  amongst  his  personal  friends,  had 
effectually  conciliated  that  prelate.  In  his  letters  he  apprised 
the  duke,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  party,  the  natures 
of  the  people  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  total  change;  so  that  the  admirable  effect  of  his 
good  government  —  of  his  temper,  justice,  and  impartiality, 
were  every  day  to  be  more  clearly  seen.  Deprecating  the 
former  relaxation  of  authority,  he  gave  assurance  of  his  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  promises  which  he  had  made,  and  of 
his  willingness  to  forfeit  every  pretension  to  his  grace's  good 
opinion  when  he  deviated  from  them  either  in  act  or  word. 
Some  bias  towards  those  with  whom  he  had  for  so  many 
years  confined  himself  to  act,  might  sometimes  possibly  still 
operate,  unknown  to  himself;  but  it  was  his  real  wish  that 
his  grace's  favours  might  flow  without  restraint  from  any 
connexion  whatsoever,  and  be  directed  into  such  channels  n» 
his  own  pure  judgment  and  inclination  might  suggest.^     It 

'  ford  Priinale  lo  ihc  Duke  of  Bedford,  Leixlip,  July  25, 1738. 
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K  1758.  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  courtly  lips  which  now 
breathed  so  much  of  deference,  harmony,  and  peace,  could 
ever  have  given  voice  to  the  seditious  trumpet,  the  thrilling 
dissonance  of  which  had  so  lately  set  the  kingdom  in  a  flame. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  took  advantage  of  this  interval  of 
peace,  and  of  the  diminution  which  recent  deaths  had  effected 
in  the  pension  list,  to  carry  into  effect  two  favourite  points 
which  the  king  had  in  view,  and  which  had  been,  in  fact, 
referred  to  the  duke  before  his  journey  into  Ireland,  but  the 
inexpediency  of  which  at  that  time  he  had  judiciously  pointed 
out — the  settlement  of  a  provision  on  Prince  Ferdinand  for 
his  heroic  8er\'iccs  in  Germanv,  as  well  as  on  the  Prince 
of  Ilesse  Cassel,  who,  having  been  expelled  from  his  do- 
minions in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war,  seemed  justly  entitled 
to  a  compensation.  These  intentions  he  now  confidentially 
communicated  to  the  lords  justices,  and  desired  their  personal 
concurrence:  Prince  Ferdinand  was  to  have  2000/.  a-year, 
the  hereditary  prince  oOOO/.  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  of 
his  sons.  The  answer  of  the  primate  would,  to  a  rigid  critic, 
furnish  a  singular  contrast  to  the  clamours  raised  in  the  last 
sessions.  He  frankly  acknowledged  "  the  merits  and  preten- 
sions of  both  personages;"  said  ''  that  the  grants  were  pecu- 
liarly free  from  objection^  and  ought  not,  either  in  decency  or 
justice,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  particular  complaint.'*  His 
own  counfc  of  duty  was  obvious;  he  would  both  concur  in 
the  settlements,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
their  being  made  the  subject  of  injurious  comment.^ 

^uch  incidents  \\^  these,  givin*^  ixlimpses  of  the  springs  of 
action  wlu*nce  gnive  events  ori«j:inate,  supply  serviceable  illus- 
trations to  the  outward  aspect  which  hi!>tory  generally  presents 
to  u8.     Inti'stinc  dithcultit-s  to  the  scoiie  of  the  duke's  ad- 

'  J^id  rniiiate  lo  the  DuLc  of  DedfunI,  Aug.  15,  1758. 
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ministration  geemed  now  in  a  great  measure  removed;  but  A.D.17 
there  was  in  another  quarter  one  other  source  of  inconvenience 
to  which  he  now  addressed  his  notice. 

The  vigour  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  pushed  the  war  was 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  the  nation.  But  the  fre- 
quent reinforcements  of  the  army  that  were  necessary,  had 
urg(Ml  him  to  draw  so  deeply  on  the  military  establishment  of 
Ireland  as  could  not  but  prove  somewhat  distasteful  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  who  had  seen  his  best  regiments  and  officers^ 
perpetually  draughted  off  for  foreign  service  to  an  extent  that 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Still 
farther  recpiisitions  of  this  nature  being  now  demanded,  he 
judged  it  proper  to  point  out  the  danger,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  a  letter,  the  sagacity  of  which  could  not  fail  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  statesman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

Tin:  Loud  Liii'tenant  of  1uel.\xd  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 

VVoburn  Abbey,  Aug.  29th,  1758. 

Sir, — Upon  my  return  to  Kensington  on  Saturday  last,  Mr. 
Ri^hy  ac(|uainted  me  with  the  conversation  you  had  had  with  him 
in  relation  to  a  body  of  troops,  which  you  propose  should  be  sent 
to  secure  our  late  acquired  possessions  at  Senegal,  and  to  make 
fresh  conquests  on  the  French  in  those  parts.     Mr.  Rigby  likewise 

'  Amongst  them  was  Lieut.-Colonel  Wolfe,  of  whose  services  in  carrying 
into  efTf'ct  the  reforms  which  he  designed,  he  had  been  most  anxious  to  avail 
himself.  In  a  farewell  letter  to  the  duke,  retumiug  his  acknowledgroeuts  for 
the  particular  obligations  he  ha<l  received,  and  apprising  him  that  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  was  attached  was  ordered  for  foreign  iierrice,  Wolfe  sajs, 
with  his  characteristic  heroism  and  modesty,  **  I  embark  with  it;  upon  what 
service  none  of  us  pretend  to  guess  ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  very  solicitous  about 
it,  rather  desirinj:  to  serve  well  than  to  know  where.  If  thb  business  did  not 
stand  m  the  way,  it  would  give  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  endeavour  to 
ac(|uit  myself  so  as  to  merit  your  grace's  approbation,  being  quite  assured 
that  you  would  take  in  good  part  whatever  was  well  intended,  and  accept  of 
industry  to  supply  the  want  of  skill/' — July  22»  1757. 
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).  1758.  iDformed  me,  that  you  was  pleased  to  add,  you  was  lony  yoa 
had  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  me  when  I  was  at  court  oo 
Thursday  last,  that  you  might  then  have  communicated  your 
thoughts  to  me  on  that  subject,  of  pushing  with  vigour  our  con- 
quests in  Africa,  which  you  believed  was  not  disagreeable  to  my 
manner  of  thinking.  Mr.  Rigby  did,  indeed,  very  prudently 
answer,  that  he  believed  I  should  not  disapprove  of  the  meaiore, 
but  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  which,  if  it  was  still  farther  to 
weaken  Ireland,  by  taking  from  thence  more  infantry,  from  that 
small  body  we  had  there  at  present,  he  feared  that  measure  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  me.  As  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
what  my  opinion  is  about  the  general  measure,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  relates  solely  to  my  own  department,  viz.  whether 
any  body,  and  if  any,  what  number  of  infantry,  can,  oonaittent 
with  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  be  spared  from  it? 

In  a  former  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  you  from  Dublin,  dated 
January  3,  1758,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  very  much 
feared  the  taking  Colonel  Anstruther's  regiment  from  Ireland  for 
the  American  ser\'ice  would  too  much  weaken  that  part  of  the 
army  in  which  1  put  my  chief  trust — I  mean  the  infantry  ;  whieh, 
indeed,  rather  wanted  an  additional  reinforcement  than  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  numbers.  Tlie  same  reasons  which  then  induced  me  to 
write  as  I  did  do  still  exist ;  and  with  this  important  addition,  that 
the  regiment  I  then  contended  to  keep  at  home  was  nevertheleis 
taken  away,  and  no  succedaneum  found  out  to  remedy  the  eril. 
Since  that  time  I  fear  the  state  of  the  infantry  is  little  mended; 
for  though  we  have  recruiting  parties  from  all  the  regimenta  in 
rviTv  part  of  Great  Britain,  yet  we  have  had  but  very  bad  succest 
(except  for  one  battalion  of  the  Royals)  either  for  the  number, 
goodness,  or  size  of  the  men  enlisted. 

Though  I  do  not  think,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  whilii 
there  is  so  great  a  fleet  at  sea,  and  descents  arc  daily  making  upon 
different  parts  of  the  French  coasts,  that  there  is  any  fear  of  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Ireland ;  yet,  when  the  season  of  the  year 
shall  render  it  imprudent  to  carry  on  these  operations  under  the 
protection  of  a  great  fleet  any  longer,  it  is  very  possible,  under  the 
favour  of  long  nights,  for  the  French  to  throw  over  in  iroall  craft 
such  a  number  of  troops  as  may  surprise  Cork,  or  other 
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able  seaports  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  to  them ;  or,  which  is  still  AJ).  11 
more  dangerous,  land  such  a  body  as  may  be  sufficient,  in  those 
popish  and  disafTected  counties,  to  make  a  place  of  arms,  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  their  own  coasts  into  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  wild  parts  of  Munster  and  Ck)nnaught.  They 
may  very  possibly  be  provoked  to  a  bold  stroke  of  this  nature,  by 
a  spirit  of  retaliation,  for  the  insults  and  losses  they  have  sustained, 
and  out  of  a  point  of  honour  to  be  avenged  of  us,  in  a  like  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated  by  us.  And  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
represent  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  that  I  hold  it  very  dangerous 
by  a  weakening  of  our  force  in  Ireland,  to  tempt  them  to  any  enter- 
prise of  this  nature.  That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  raise  difficulties 
aprainst  any  measure  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take,  upon 
groundless  apprehensions,  I  must  beg  your  leave,  sir,  to  take  up 
a  little  more  of  your  time,  to  evince  the  reasonableness  of  whsit 
1  have  asserted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Brittany  is  so 
little  to  the  southern  parts  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  that  it  is  a 
very  easy  matter,  when  our  fleet  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  Channel 
by  a  long  westerly  or  south-west  wind,  to  throw  over  a  consider- 
able body  of  infantry,  either  for  a  coup  de  main^  or  to  make  a 
lodgement  in  the  country.  And  in  the  second  place,  I  will  take  h 
upon  me  to  affirm,  though  it  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  coimtry  more  capable  of  subsisting,  even  during 
the  winter  season,  a  body  of  foreign  infantry,  than  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  which  is  full  of  fat  cattle,  during  the  best  part 
of  the  winter,  and  of  potatoe-grounds  appended  to  each  cottage, 
which  will  entirely  answer  to  the  troops  instead  of  bread ;  and  being 
at  that  season  of  the  year  in  the  ground,  are  not  by  any  means  to 
\ye  carried  off  or  destroyed,  as  magazines  of  com  may  be.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  forced  to  add,  that  that  whole  country  is  so  full  of  dis- 
affected inhabitants,  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  in  want  either 
of  supplies  of  provision  or  succours  and  intelligence  of  every  kind. 
Tliere  is,  besides  this  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  which  cmnnot,  I 
think,  l)e  too  much  guarded  against,  another  very  strong  considera- 
tion with  me,  which  is,  the  preserving  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country,  which  1  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  cannot  well  be 
secured  without  a  strong  military  force;  and  the  number  of  troops 
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D.  1758.  obliged  to  be  constantly  kept  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  limerick, 
and  Galloway,  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  Inhabitants,  takes 
up  necessarily  such  a  number  of  our  small  pittance,  that  it  is  exces- 
sively difficult  to  find  sufficient  to  put  into  the  other  garrisons,  and 
to  support  in  the  outports  and  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
officers  of  the  revenue.  I  should  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  whole 
number  of  effective  men  in  the  infantry  amounts  upon  paper  to 
about  seven  thousand ;  and  I  must  submit  it  to  better  judgments, 
whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  that  number  is  more  than  sufBcieot 
for  the  security  of  Ireland. 

But  lest  the  arguments  I  have  made  use  of  should  not  have  the 
weight  with  others  which  they  seem  to  mc  to  deserve ;  and  as  his 
majesty  has  directed  me  to  settle  with  his  ministers,  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  force  shall  be  scut  from  Ireland,  I  must  beg  leave 
still  to  take  up  some  more  of  your  time,  to  chalk  out  what  I  think 
may  l>c  done,  with  the  least  inconvenience,  provided  it  shall  be 
decided  to  send  some  forces  from  Ireland  to  tlie  coast  of  Africa. 
Lord  Forbes*s  regiment  consists  of  two  battalions,  of  six  hundred  men 
each ;  has  been  raised  entirely  in  Ireland,  under  the  strongest  restric- 
tions that  could  possibly  be  given,  that  none  but  Protestants  sbouU 
be  enlisted,  and  is  (as  I  am  informed)  a  very  fine  body  of  men. 
They  arc  now,  I  tliink,  pretty  near  complete,  and  I  believe  three  or 
four  hundred  men  might  be  draughted  from  tliem,  and  the  regiment 
be  recruited  up  lH*forc  next  summer,  to  its  establishment  of  twelve 
hundred  men.     But  if  (which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case)  a  body 
of  six  hundred  men  should  be  required,  1  think  it  would  be  adris- 
able  for  his  majesty  to  send  away  the  youngest  battalion,  and  to 
order  another  regiment  of  one  battalion,  and  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  privates,  on  the  footing  of  other  regiments  on  our  establish- 
ment, to  1h'  raised  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  occastoned 
thereby.     I  slioukl  endeavour,  in  that  case,  to  get  as  many  men 
as  I  could  raiseil  in  Great  Britain  during  the  course  of  the  winter, 
and  the  residue  to  be  raised  in  the  Protestant  counties  of  Ulster. 
I  have  now  fully  laid  lK*fore  you  my  opinion  relative  to  the  mcsiage 
you  sent  mc  l>y  M.  Ki;j:by.und  1  sluill  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  mj 
abilities,  to  carry  such  orders  into  execution  as  his  majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  direct.  I  am,  &c.  ^'C. 

Bedporji. 
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The  minister,  after  digetttng  the  suhettnoe  of  this  commll-  AA 
nication,  appointed  a  time  with  Mr.  Rigby,  and  in  a  long 
couTersation  discnseed  the  sabject  of  it  *'  I  think/'  eajt  the 
latter  to  the  duke,  **  I  foundi  finom  Mr.  Wood's  oonvenatioii* 
that  8ome  part  of  year  letter  had  been  tboaf^t  a  little  tart  faj 
Mr.  Pitt ;  bat  I  saw  nothing  like  it  in  my  diteonne  to-day 
with  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  applauded  your  grace's 
care  and  foresight  for  the  welfrre  of  Ireland  to  the  greatest 
degree,  and  seemed  to  have  imbibed  yoor  notion  of  the  pro* 
bability  of  the  French  making  seme  desperate  attenqit  npon 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  our  imri^ 
sion.  And,  barring  that  expression  in  yoor  letter  whieh  inti* 
mates  a  wish  that  so  large  a  number  as  six  Imndred  might 
not  be  sent,  every  thing  else  is  ccHuplied  with,  in  the  manner 
you  have  chalked  out. 

*^  I  then  went  to  Newcastle  House,  and  shewed  his  grace 
the  copy  of  your  letter.  I  never  saw  any  body  more  struck 
with  the  abundance  of  its  good  sense ;  and  he  bade  me  assure 
you,  that  you  shall  hare  his  most  hearty  coneurrenoe  in  what* 
ever  you'  think  for  the  good  of  Ireland.  He  told  ma  at  part- 
ing, he  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  that  I  had  quite  got  hinit 
though  I  had  a  great  many  old  sins  to  wipe  off.  I  UAi  Umr 
I  fimcied  they  had  been  magnified  and  multiplied ;  to  wbieii 
he  answered,  he  beliered  they  had  been  bad  eiiou|^,  but  sinea 
we  had  known  one  another,  we  did  very  wdl  together/'^ 
Lord  Orford  states,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  '*  had  now 
been  long  enough  connected  with  Pitt^  to  grow  onea  mora 
jealous  of  him ;"  and  insinuates,  that  the  renewed  assiduitii 
which  he  paid  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  his  secretary 
attributable  to  this  feeling. 

The  transit  of  a  few  months  threw  a  striking  comment 

•  Mr.  Rigby  to  the  Duke  oT  Bodlbid,  SspC  5,  ITSe. 
▼OL.  II.  O  O 
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.P.  1759.  on  the  lord-lieutenant*8  perspicacity.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  ensuing  April,  the  ministry  received  intimations,  obscure 
at  first,  but  gradually  clearing  into  assurance,  of  an  intended 
invasion  on  the  part  of  France.  Numerous  flat-bottomed 
boats  were  known  to  be  preparing  at  Havre;  and  sixteen 
ships  of  the  line,  well  rigged  and  manned,  were  mastered 
in  the  road  of  Brest.  Subsequent  advices  shewed  that  the 
scheme  was  more  considerable  than  was  at  first  imagined. 
A  conjoint  attempt  upon  Scotland  and  England  was  found 
to  be  contemplated ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Ireland  was  to  be  comprised  in  the  attack.  Admiral 
Rodney  was  immediately  despatched  to  look  after  the  former, 
and  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  with  his  squadron,  to  keep  wateh 
upon  the  latter.  In  the  frequent  deliberations  of  the  privy 
council  tliat  succeeded,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  vividly  set  forth 
the  insecurity  of  Ireland.  He  declared  that  the  military  force 
there  was  too  small  cither  to  resist  a  descent,  or  to  prevent 
that  island  from  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  when  the  landing 
was  effected.  Connaught  was  now  in  a  disturbed  state,  fram 
resistance  to  the  ex{K)rtation  of  cattle  which  a  recent  act  of 
the  English  parliament  had  sanctioned ;  and  in  part  of  Clara 
a  spirit  of  renewed  op|K)sition  to  the  government  had  secratly 
been  infused.  Obstnictions  also  had  been  offered  in  distant 
places  at  the  same  time  to  his  scheme  for  the  rairing  of 
marines ;  and  as  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  were  not  free 
from  apprehensions  of  a  massacre,  whether  reasonably  or 
unreasonably  mattered  little,  it  was  a  measure  of  necessaij 
prudence  to  liave  troops  in  all  the  districts  where  the  Cathdie 
population  predominated.'  He  thought  it  therefore  his  duly 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  calling  out  the  population  of  Ulster^ 

*  Memorandum  or  things  to  be  laid  liefure  )he  Lords  ftt  the  Earl  of 
lioldcmess'^,  May  8,  I75l>.     Ucd<^ini  I'aper^. 
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and  of  raising  hmk  ngimeatM  fiir  its  defcnoe.  In  the  midtt  A«D. 
of  the  arrangementi  whieh  he  mbeeqiieiidy  made,  he  was 
surprised  to  reoeiye  from  Mr.  Pitt  an  intiniation  of  the  rojal 
pleasure,  for  a  draught  to  be  made  from  eadi  eompany  of 
foot,  to  recruit  the  British  corps  in  OemMUSj.  He  instantfy 
obeyed  the  message,  bat  not  without  itimigly  signifjfiiy  his 
oinnion,  *'  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  pngudiee  to  the 
service,  in  weakening  too  much  an  army  which  he  had  Ofer 
and  oyer  again  been  obliged,  in  his  consdenee,  to  r^teeent 
as  too  weak  to  be,  enren  in  its  present  ntaatiofi,  adequate 
for  the  presenration  of  Ireland,  should  it  be  luvaded  by  m 
fore^  enemy /'^  The  duke's  anxiety  upon  tfiia  eubjeel  can* 
not  be  too  particulariy  illustrated,  as  great  Uame  is  most 
unjustly  inunuated  against  him  by  Lord  OrfiMnd,  hr  the 
defenceless  state  and  undisciplined  array  in  whieh  he  repn- 
sents  the  kingdom  to  have  been,  when  the  deeesnt  wae 
actually  made.  The'  assiduity  with  whieh  be  prorided  iir 
its  security,  in  the  best  mode  whidi  his  insaffiaent  wfans 
allowed,  is  attested  in  erery  page  of  hii  numeroos  leUen 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  loids  justices.  At  the  eemmenesmenl 
of  October  he  departed  with  his  fiunOy  toar  Dublin,  whsra  he 
was  met  by  the  great  officers  of  stale,  and  widi  the  osual 
formalities  conducted  to  the  castle. 

The  Irish  parliament  met  on  the  iOth  of  Oelober.  In 
his  opening  speech,  after  ezpresaii^  his  confldenee  in  the 
loyalty  and  seal  of  the  two  houses  tar  the  king's  eenriee,  tlie 
lord  lieutenant  acquainted  them  thai  the  eEpensss  incidenlal 
to  a  war  waged  with  so  much  acrimony  fay  an  incensed  and 
powerful  enemy,  had  exceeded  the  usual  amount;  but  die 
placing  of  the  kingdom  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  and  die 
inuring  of  the  troops  to  an  aptness  Ibr  fidd  senrioe  en  anj 

*  MemonuMluin  to  Loid  Bsm%lOB,  Aagost  90, 1759. 
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LT).  1759.  sadden  emerp^ncy,  would  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  compen- 
sation, lie  had  only  the  usual  supplies  to  solicit,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  cheerfully  furnish,  gratifying  as  the 
great  successes  which  had  attended  his  majesty's  arms  must 
prove  to  them,  who,  with  his  other  subjects,  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  internal  peace,  whilst  so  great  a  part  of  Europe  was 
involved  in  tlie  calamities  of  war ;  and  whilst  there  existed 
for  himself  the  most  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to 
secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
daily  improvement  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
by  the  union  and  harmony  which  now  so  happily  prevailed. 
The  addresses  of  both  houses  to  the  king  and  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant passed  with  the  utmost  unanimity.  The  Commons 
promised  with  all  duty  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies,  which 
they  fulfilled  by  a  money-bill  on  the  19th  of  November.  A 
weak  attempt  by  Mr.  Ilely  Hutchinson  to  revive  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  rallied  only  nine ;  and  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  money-bill,  but  nineteen ;  and  every  thing  indi- 
cated the  suppression  of  that  turbulent  spirit,  which  had 
formerly  set  at  defiance  all  reason  and  authority. 

The  humiliating  defeat  of  the  Toulon  eciuipment,  which 
had  been  drawn  into  an  engagement  by  Admiral  Boacawen, 
had  served  only  to  quicken  the  resolution  of  France  to  break, 
by  a  diversion  on  the  Ijiglish  shores,  the  triumphs  which  had 
opened,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  unfavourable  a  prospect 
to  her  hopes  of  agirrandisoment.  Eighteen  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  Due  d*Aguillon,  were  acconlingly 
assembled  at  \'anncs,  when?  transports  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them ;  whilst  Dunkirk  fitted  out  her  little  squadron, 
undtT  the  comiuand  of  Thurot,  a  chiuntless  adventurer,  whoee 
previous  piracii'S  in  the  Cirerniau  and  north  seas,  as  far  aa  the 
stonny  <  >rcade:f,  had  seemed  to  revive  the  uieinoi^  of  the  old 
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Norwegian  Vi-kings.  The  knowledge  of  these  continued  and  A.D.  ill 
niiirhty  preparations  increased  the  alarm  and  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  before  it  was  i)ossible  for  the  duke  to  have  reached^ 
Irehind,  he  recjuired  to  know  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
inereasiiig  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  as  in  the  event  of  the 
French  amianient*s  eluding  tlie  British  scjuadrons,  Ireland 
wouhl  not  fail  to  lie  one  of  its  first  objects.^  The  duke  replied, 
that  he  could  not  doubt  the  zeal  of  the  Irish  |>eopIe  in  quickly 
coui|>Ieting  the  various  regiments^  if  they  could  but  be  per- 
suaded that  a  descent  was  actually  intended.  Until  that  were 
tlie  cascy  he  greatly  feared  the  possibility  of  animating  them 
to  a  more  ^trc^nuous  effort ;  and  it  was  a  question  worthy  of 
coiisidenition,  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  raise  an  immediate 
alurni,  the  conse(|uences  of  which  might  be  most  injurious  to 
public  credit.'-  IJut  receiving  letters  of  fresh  urgency,  all 
indicating  a  mistrust  that  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
minister's  suggestions,  the  lord  lieutenant  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  in  an  impressive  message  to  the  Irish  parliament,  com- 
inunicateil  the  substance  of  his  late  advices.  The  immediate 
result  was  precisely  such  as  he  had  anticipated.  There  was 
so  extraordinary  a  run  upon  the  banks,  that  several  stopped 
payment,  and  public  credit  was  threatened  by  the  shock  with 
total  ruin,  till  the  duke  engaged  with  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  the  corporation  and  chief  merchants 
of  Dublin,  in  an  association  still  to  receive  their  notes  in 
payment,  which  stayed  the  panic  and  averted  the  calamity. 

Tliis  danger  past,  the  message  had  its  use.  It  served  to 
rourK*  the  kingdom  from  its  dream  of  safety ;  the  most  lealous 
and  lively  addresses  to  the  throne,  of  attachment  and  devotion, 
were  unanimously  and  instantly  agreed  to  by  both  houses ; 

'  Mr.  I*iU  to  the  Duke  of  IkHtfonl,  October  10,  1759. 
'  Duke  of  Ikdl'ord  to  Mr.  I'itt,  Oct.  1%  1759. 
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1759.  and  the  Catholics  themselyes,  whose  very  name  had  hitherto 
been  associated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  goTemment  with  dia- 
'  content  and  disaffection,  hastened  to  submit  to  the  lord  liea- 
tenant  similar  assurances  of  their  dutiful  obedience.  As  it 
was  the  first  time  that  such  a  tribute  was  paid  by  them  to  a 
Protestant  viceroy,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  character  of  the  policy  which  England  had  constantly 
pursued  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  was  too  clearly  to  be 
gathered  from  the  frightful  penal  code  which,  by  saocessire 
enactments,  her  legislature  had  accumulated  i^inat  that 
portion  of  her  subjects.  In  Ireland  it  had  been  enforced 
with  a  severity  and  perseverance  disgraceful  to  the  yerj 
name  of  British  rule.  The  government  system  of  proscrip- 
tion had  been  carried  into  effect  by  former  lords-lieutenant 
with  greater  or  less  lenity,  as  personal  suavity  or  atemnesB 
had  predominated ;  but  so  little  had  their  general  tendency 
to  oppressiion  been  mitigated,  that  we  find  an  Irish  earl,  as 
a  candidate  for  a  share  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fiivours,  plead- 
ing his  concurrence  with  that  arbitrary  spirit,  as  his  strongest 
claim  to  tlie  reward  of  former  governments,  and  the  surest 
{Misjiport  to  their  patronage. 

I'pon  the  first  offers  that  had  been  made  to  the  Dnke  of 
Bedford  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
declare,  that  were  he  to  accept  it,  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
to  be  bounded  in  his  dischai^e  of  the  office  by  the  narrow 
maxims  of  cxclu!«ion  and  intolerance  which  had  hitherto 
prevailiHi.  Being  the  first  chief  governor  of  that  kingdom 
since  the  Revohition  who  had  dnnnl  openly  to  profess  these 
favourulilc  sentiments  to  the  Catholic  Ixxly,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  early  have  found  tlieir  way  to  the  leading 
members  of  it.     So  welcome  to  them  was  the  avowal,  that 
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within  ten  days  after  his  acceptance  of  the  lieutenancy,  ex-  A«D.i7 
liortations  to  ol>edic.'nce  and  tran(|uillity  were  read  from  the 
altar  by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Dublin  to  their  flocks,  in 
which  they  noticed  the  encouragement  tliat  some  honour- 
ublo  personages  had  given  them  to  ho|)e  for  a  mitigation  of 
the  penal  laws,  and  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  that 
generous  design. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  duke*s  liberality  was  called 
into  active  exercise.  A  registry  bill,  prepared  by  the  Earl  of 
Clanbrassil,  under  the  late  lieutenancy,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Irish  parliament,  which,  from  its  apprehended  tenour 
of  severity,  had  excited  lively  alarm  amongst  the  Catholics. 
It  had  been  lost  u[x>n  that  occasion  ;  but  designing  to  bring 
it  again  forward,  the  earl  submitted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  alter  those  parts  of  it  which  were 
most  objectionable,  before  it  should  be  re-produced ;  and,  in 
this  more  tolerant  form,  it  was  submitted  to  the  privy-council 
at  the  castle. 

Here  it  met  with  a  strong  opposition  from  several  who 
were  unwilling  that  there  should  be  even  a  l^al  rec(^ition 
of  that  proscM'ibed  and  hated  sect.  The  primate  ui^ed  that  it 
would  l)e  repugnant  to  the  British  laws ;  Sir  Thomas  Pren- 
dergast,  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill  was  peculiarly 
ohjectionuble  at  a  time  when  almost  a  religious  war  was 
kindled  up  in  Europe.  Chief  Baron  Willes,  besides  repeating 
the  argument  used  by  the  primate,  broadly  declared  his 
hoi;tiIity  to  it,  ''  because  it  would  prove  a  toleration  of  that 
religion  which  it  had  been  the  general  policy  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  persecute  and  to  depress.*'  The  chancellor  and  the 
lonl  chief  justice  followed  on  the  same  side,  although  in 
milder  tenns.^     The  nobler  line  of  argument  which  the  Duke 

I  IkKlford  Papers;  "  Memorandum  of  what  was  said  by  different  lords  of 
the  council  against  the  Itflgistry  Bill,  Januaiy  19,  1753." 
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1759.  of  Bedford  took  was  honourable  to  his  judgment  and  his 
heart. 

''  Since  be  had  been  implored  by  those  who  saw  danger 
in  t)ie  slightest  change  upon  the  side  of  lenity,  to  reflect  apon 
the  number  of  the  Catholics,  he  must,"  he  said,  **  admit  that 
they  greatly  predominated  over  the  Protestants ;  but  be  would 
at  the  same  time  fearlessly  maintain,  that  if  it  could  be  at  all 
consistent  with  the  peace  of  society,  Christianity  and  good 
policy  alike  required  tliat  they  should  be  allowed  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  duties.  It  was  his  settled  maxim,  that  per- 
ijccution  for  religious  principles  only  added  strength  to  the 
sect  it  was  mtended  to  destroy.  Tlie  truth  of  this  mast  hare 
been  felt  by  government,  which,  notwithstanding  its  rigorous 
array  of  penal  laws,  tacitly  connived  at  the  rights  of  the 
Catliolics,  and  permitted  their  observance.  But  neither  had 
this  connivance  had  the  desired  effect,  in  accomplishing  the 
converse  of  the  maxim.  For  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
into  execution  those  rigorous  laws,  framed  in  direct  contrai* 
vcntion  of  it,  had  naturally  emboldened  the  Catholics  to  hold 
them  in  contempt;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  thisderogatioa 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  that  those  swarms  of  regulars  came 
in,  which,  if  danger  were  the  question,  were,  for  obvimis 
resisons,  much  more  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  gOYem- 
nient  than  a  secular  Popish  clergy.  He,  tlierefore,  was  in- 
clined to  say,  let  another  mode  be  tried,  in  closer  consonance 
with  the  principle,  that  ]>ersecution  is  not  the  proper  method 
of  putting  a  stop  to  religious  prejudices. 

*'  By  regii^tering  the  secular  clei^  of  Ireland,  yon  will 
do  away/'  he  said,  ^*  with  all  the  evils  of  connivance.  The 
priests  to  whom  by  license*  you  grant  the  exercise  of  thdr 
relipun,  on  taking  the  oaths  to  government,  must,  in  charity, 
l»e  lK*lieved  tnu*  nnd  loyul  hubjects ;  at  all  events,  they  will 
l>e  then  amenable  to  guvenimeut,  and  having,  during  tbeir 
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good  behaviour,  a  kind  of  freehold  in  their  parishes,  they  will  A  J>.  t 
1)0  ix)und  in  interest  to  keep  foreign  interlopers  out,  and  wiU 
l)e  much  more  responsible  than  at  present  for  the  obedience 
of  their  flocks,  lie  was  told  that  it  would  be  establishing 
Popery  by  law;  but  was  it  not  found  de  facto  established 
already  ?  what  he  desired  was  to  r^ulate  it  to  a  favouraUe 
reMilt.  Was  this  a  measure  so  extraordinary?  What  was 
the  i>olicy  of  other  Protestant  states?  Holland,  Prussia,  the 
kin<j:  himself  in  his  German  dominions,  systematically  fol* 
lowed  the  iimxims  which  he  inculcated.  But,  say  the  im* 
pu;>:ners  of  the  bill,  tliere  being  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  the 
case  of  Britain  is  diiierent  from  theirs.  Undoubtedly  it  was; 
and  for  that  very  reason  they  ought  to  come  into  the  measure; 
lor  whilst  there  was  a  religious  party  so  strongly,  possibly  so 
justly  sus{)ected  of  Jacobitism,  it  was  most  incumbent  on  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  present  government,  to  strive  by  all 
means  to  subdue  tliat  leaven,  which  owed  its  strongest  chance 
of  prevalence  to  the  stem  severity  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
the  swarm  of  foreign  clergy  that  stole  in  whilst  these  were 
in  abeyance. 

''  These  evils  would,  he  thought,  be  rectified  by  the  pro- 
jected bill ;  nor  need  it  seem  so  startling,  for  a  registry  of 
Catholic  priests  had  been  already,  for  a  short  time,  admitted, 
without  harm :  it  had  dropped  at  length,  in  oonseqaenoe 
of  no  provision  having  been  made  for  the  snccession  upon 
deaths ;  in  the  present  instance  this  could  be  provided  against. 
There  could  be  but  little  danger  in  giving  it  another  trial, 
when  the  experience  of  half  a  centuiy  had  demonstrated  the 
ineflicacy  of  the  present  system,  and  when  every  principle  of 
K>und  policy  and  Christian  forbearance  did,  as  he  conceived, 
it^commeud  the  exercise  of  tolerance  and  liberality.*'^ 

'  Kedfonl  TiiiMfrs;  **  Meinoniiiduiu  of  \iliait  I  sskid  at  the  couocil-board 
uii  the  Keui!(try  Dill,  January  10,  1758.*' 
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,D.  1759.  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
threw  out  before  the  privy  council,  and  such  the  policy  which 
he  desired  to  sec  adopted :  but  the  proposed  measure  appears 
to  have  been  strangled  in  the  birth  by  the  intolerance  of 
others,  as  there  are  no  traces  on  the  journals  of  either  house 
of  the  bill's  having  been  reproduced. 

The  tenders  to  government,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  were  the  first  fruits  of  this 
enlightened  policy.  Their  address,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  0*Coanor, 
the  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  breathed  the  most  dutiful  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  the  throne,  of  sympathy  with  the 
national  successes,  abhorrence  of  the  meditated  attack  of  France, 
and  desire  of  being  rendered  more  useful  to  the  community 
aud  strengthening  to  the  state  than  could  possibly  be  the  case 
whilst  under  the  restraint  of  penal  laws ;  and  it  concluded 
with  compliments  to  their  present  governor  for  his  wiadom, 
justice,  and  moderation.  It  was  numerously  signed  by  a  pnUic 
meeting  at  Dublin,  and  presented  to  the  speaker,  for  him  to 
forward  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  favourable  answer  which 
the  duke  returned  in  the  Dublin  Gazette, — conveying  hit 
thanks  for  their  professions  of  attacliment  to  the  govermnent, 
aud  assurances  of  its  protection  whilst  they  continued  in  that 
dis]x>sition,  were  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  to  them ;  and 
their  satisfaction  was  infinitely  enhanced  when  the  speaker, 
at  the  duke's  desire,  sent  for  the  two  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  liody  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  from 
the  chair  requeste<I  the  address  to  be  read,  formally  assured 
them  of  his  mmisc  of  the  favour  done  him,  by  being  made  the 
medium  of  ser\'in(j:  so  n*spectuble  a  Ixxly.  The  result  proved 
how  easy  a  tai«k  it  ii«  for  a  <rov(!nmient  to  attach  tlie  afiectiooi 
of  its  subjects,  by  simply  fitUowiug  those  admirable  principlea 
which  Christianity — the  rile  op  i>brf£CTIon  m  politicai. 
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AB  IK  MORAL  WISDOM — to  fcroibly  incolcatM.  The  MeepU 
ance  of  their  address  was  regarded  by  the  Catholics  as  their 
first  re-admission  into  the  poreh  ot  the  oonstitntioii ;  and, 
accordingly^  on  circalation  of  the  tidings,  thejr  poorsd  m 
addresses  to  the  Castle,  from  erery  qnarter  of  the  kingdoai, 
in  which  they  expressed  the  strongest  rssdlatioa  to  nmsler  all 
their  energies  in  defence  of  their  king  and  country. 

This  conduct  ot  the  CathoUee,  at  so  critieal  a  j«aetei% 
effectually  falsified  the  flattering  hopes  which  had  been  held 
Gilt  to  the  court  of  France  by  certain  of  the  expatriated  Inrii 
in  its  service,  that  an  invading  army  would  immediately  be 
joined  by  their  discontented  brethren  of  the  proeerihed  v^ 
ligion.     Influenced,  howerer,  by  their  suggestions,  Fraoee 
had  her  secret  emissaries  busily  at  work  in  DabUa,  endea 
vouring  to  stir  up  tumult  and  sedition.     Romonrs  of  an  in* 
tended  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  of  which  not  the  aligiHsit 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  Duke  ot  Bedford's  ] 
correspondence  with  the  English  ministry,  were  artliilly 
most  industriously  circulated,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  '""^^niig 
the  populace  to  the  desired  insurreetioo ;  nnder  the 
ation  of  which  notion,  a  prodigious  mukitiide  was 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  on  the  day  afker  inldligeoee 
receiired  of  the  French  fleet's  having  sailed  firom  Brset,  wUeh 
committed  for  a  short  time  the  most  scandaloaa  eseesMi. 
The  lord-lieutenant  sent  for  the  mayor  to  qneU  Ae  riol ;  Int 
finding  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  expected  finom  Ae  civil 
power,  he  summoned  the  privy  couneQ  to  a  eonsoltatioB ; 
and  a  troop  of  horse  was  ordered  to  scour  the  streets,  with 
directions  not  to  fire  on  the  misguided  people,  hot  to  di»> 
perse  them  by  intimidation.  The  movement  was  suecees&il: 
and  on  the  next  day  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  honiSi 
of  parliament  for  his  prompt  and  seasonable  interpositioB» 
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D.  1759.  A  few  of  the  active  rioters  were  brought  to  justice ;  l>at  the 
secret  fomeiiters  of  it  escaped  detection.' 

Meanwhile,  the  lord-lieutenant  was  indefatigable  in  con- 
certing further  measures  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom;  and 
he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  his  assiduity  appreciated 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  respective  addresses 
which  they  voted.^  Some  of  the  Irish  noblemen  proffered 
tlieir  assistance  in  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments ;  but  before 
these  could  be  or^uised  or  even  formed,  the  anticipated 
danger  had  come  and  passed  away. 

The  Brest  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  cover  the 
armament  at  Vannes,  after  setting  sail,  had  been  pursued  by 
Hawke,  who  had  given  it  battle  amidst  tlie  horrors  of  a 
stormy  night,  with  the  wind  blowing  hard  on  a  lee  shore ; 
and  in  an  action,  whose  success  formed  a  brilliant  parallel 
with  that  of  Wolfe  at  (Quebec,  defeated,  in  the  person  of  M. 
de  CouHans,  the  French  admiral,  the  whole  design  of  the 
general  expedition. 

The  shame  of  this  defeat  was  yet  unknown  to  Thorot 
Under  favour  of  a  midnight  haze,  he  eluded  the  blockade  of 
Dunkirk ;  but  l>eing  driven  first  to  Uottenburgh  and  Bei^gen, 
and  beating  afterwards  backward  and  forward  amongst  the 
wintT}'  Hebrides,  it  was  the  middle  of  February  before  he 
made  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Having  in  vain  attempted  a 
landing  near  Londonderry,  he  sailed  to  Carrickfei^s,  where 

*  Smollett  and  others  after  him  lia\e  ascribed  this  sudden  outbreak  to  a 
N|urit  of  disuffectiuii,  occasioned  Ity  tlie  Fancied  unpopularity  of  the  dnkc'i 
ailinmisinitioii;  Imt  this  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption.  So  small,  ia]fS 
l»rd  Orfunl,  w:is  the  actual  diHlike  to  his  govcniment,  tliat  when  one  of  the 
rioters,  nitrtint;  l^)rd  Tavistock,  skimmed  away  his  liat,  hit  comrades  CS- 
ilaimcil,  tliat  Ia'pI  T.ivisiock  hail  not  otFended  them,  and  inflicted  oo  the 
ai;v;rf><<or  a  mo^t  sL-\cie  casligation  of  Aw  hundred  stripes.  He  adds,  that  no 
douht  now  lAisLs  •  if  the  riot*»  liavnik;  l>een  the  work  of  foreign  agents.— Jlr> 
'Hoirtt,  \ol.  II.  p.  4U.*i.  '  lA)rds*  Journals,  \ol.  iv.  p.  178y  6(C. 
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he  disembarked  his  force.  The  rieero/s  ehief  prapantioni  M 
for  defence  had  been  made  npon  the  •outhera  coasts,  agaiasl 
which  the  chief  invasion  was  actoaUy  designed.  His  plaOt 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  (who  had  demanded 
two  more  regiments  of  horse  for  the  army  of  Prinee  Feidi* 
nand),  was  to  have  fooght  the  enemy  before  they  could 
possess  themselves  of  Corke,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  seeoring. 
the  passages  of  the  rivers  with  his  cavalry,  to  cot  diem  off 
from  the  capital,  the  safety  of  which,  therefore,  he  tbooght 
that  he  could  guarantee,  at  least  daring  the  winter.^  Not 
having  the  smallest  reason  to  expect  a  descent  npoo  Ac 
north,  Carrickfei^gns  was  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  ^^^^-r^"*— , 
mostly  of  new-raised  men,  nnder  the  command  of  CdoBsi 
Jennings.  Immediately,  therefore,  <m  the  newa  of  the  evenly 
the  lord -lieutenant  gave  orders  for  essmnWing  the  sevsa 
nearest  r^ments  of  dragoons  and  in&ntry,  and  prepared  to* 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  than,  thinking  it  pomihlie  that 
the  disembarkation,  insignificant  as  it  was,  might  be  enty  thtt 
prelude  of  a  greater.*  He  despatched  also  to  Captain  Elliott, 
who  with  three  frigates  kept  the  harboor  of  Kinsah,  b 
orders  to  proceed  against  the  invading  sqoadroa :  bat, 
while,  Thurot  had  taken  possession  of  CSarridLfei|;as»  aftsr* 
defence  as  resolute  as  the  curcumatances  would  admit,  and 
after  re-victualling  his  ships  by  plunder  of  tibe  town,  had  again 
put  out  to  sea,  in  terror  of  the  advancing  troops.  .  He  WM 
bearing  down  the  channel  near  the  Isle  of  Han,  whenOqilain 
Elliott,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2Mi,  obtained 
sight  of  his  vessels,  and  gave  chase.  He  came  op  with  them 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  began  the  engageosenk, 

*  ^  Considenitioni  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt  ooDceroing  the  taking  fiom  Iiebad 
two  more  regimenti  of  bone."    Feb.  11, 1T60.  '  * 

*  Duke  of  Bcdfoid  to  Mr.  Pitt.    Feb.  23, 17«K 
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).  1760.  The  battle  was  fought  out  by  Thurot  with  the  most  reddi 

intrepidity,  until  the  hold  of  his  ship  was  nearly  filled  with 
water,  and  her  deck  was  covered  with  the  slain.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  fell  by  a  mortal  wound ;  his 
frigates  struck  their  colours.  With  the  loss  ot  this  latl 
fragment  of  her  mighty  armament  terminated  the  buoyant 
hopes  of  France,  and  tlie  lively  alarms  of  England. 

A  last  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  vigour  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  government  by  the  remaining  section  of 
the  opposition,  was  made  before  the  session  dosed.  By  the 
promptness  of  his  measures  during  the  late  descent,  the  town 
of  Belfast,  where  property  to  a  very  considerable  amount  in 
money  and  linen  goods  invited  the  invader,  had  been  saved 
from  pillage;  but  Carrickfergus  had  surrendered;  the  inde- 
pendent pride  of  the  exclusive  patriots  had  received  a  mortal 
shock  ;  and  upon  the  plea  that  the  landing  of  the  foe  might 
have  been  absolutely  prevented,  if  the  militia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  had  sufficient  arms,  they  raised  the  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  pressed  it  to  a  division.  The  tut' 
well  opportunity  was  tempting  to  all  who  had  long  traded  in 
iaction ;  but  the  inconsiderable  minority  which  they  mustered, 
proved  that,  for  the  present,  their  **  occupation  was  quite 
gone."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  the  CommoBS 
declared,  in  their  address,  that  the  many  national  benefits 
which  had  resulted  from  his  grace's  just  and  prudent  admi- 
nistration demanded  their  most  grateful  acknowledgments, 
and  rendered  them  unanimous  in  desiring  his  return  to  and 
long  continuance  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom:^  and 
the  lonls  with  equal  zenl  offered  similar  congratulations  at 
the  tcnninatiou  of  a  session,  which,  they  said,  must  ever  be 
distinguished  in  the  lri>h  annals  for  the  remarkable  finnn 

'  Cuinmon**  .fi»urnal,  toI.  vi.  |i.2M. 
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which  he  had  shewn  in  dinpelKng  the  threi^lening  ptmpecti  M 
ander  which  it  had  eommencid ;  and  fbr  fab  witeaiid  pnidni 
care  in  patting  them  into  a  eapacitjr  of  fnitt»luig  the  daring 
attack  of  their  implacable  and  disappointed  enemj.^  In 
some  excellent  reeommendationa  in  hit  doetng  speech  to 
parliament,  on  the  17th  of  Blay,  which  mmj  well  deserf 
republication  here,  the  duke  breathed  ont  his  parting  widisa 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperitjr  of  Ireland.  **  The  greatest 
happiness  and  prosperity  whichf''  he  said,  ''a  free  natio* 
can  enjoy,  is  only  attainaUe  by  a  thorongh  snbmission  to  tha 
laws  and  a  veneration  for  them,  which  this  nation,  jointly 
with  Great  Britain,  ought  most  pecnliariy  to  hare,  aa  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  gOTemed  haTO  been  framed  bj  tha 
joint  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom.  iM  me 
then,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  recommend  ta  yon  tUa 
undoubted  truth,  that  Ireland  will  ever  flonrish  in  proportkm 
to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  in  erery  part  of  the  kingdom. 
By  this,  trade  will  flourish,  manufiietarsa  increase  and  rise  ta 
perfection ;  agriculture,  planting,  and  enrj  kind  ni  hn|Mtyva» 
ment,  be  carried  on  to  its  fiill  extent ;  and  peace  and  plsnty 
be  established  over  the  whole  island.  By  this,  likewiss^ 
violence  and  oppression  will  cease  every  wbere^  and  liot  anA 
tumult  be  heard  of  no  more.'* 

In  the  satis&ction  which  was  generally  Ut  in  Ireland  9t 
the  results  of  the  duke's  government,  the  ministiy  at  liama. 
cordially  participated ;  and  evan  Mr.  Pitt^  open  transmitling 
an  oflicial  letter  signifying  the  king's  approval  of  tihoae  whom 
he  desired  to  leave  lords  justices^  aeoompanied  it  by  a  private 
one  congratulating  him  ''on  his  approaching  return  after  m 
successful  a  conclusion  of  a£fairs,*'  and  assuiiiift  him  **  dMt 
he  should  ever  esteem  it  a  real  honour  to  merit  in  aiqr  degree 

■  Lords' JoiiniBls,fol.iv.  p.  laS. 
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).  1760.  his  approbation/*^  Embarking  for  England  the  latter  end  of 
May,  the  duke  was  honoured  at  his  audience  of  return  with 
peculiar  marks  of  the  king*8  grace  and  condescension.  At  his 
instances,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  niar(|uessy  Lord  Momington  was  made  an  earl.  Lord  Rasa- 
borough  a  viscount,  three  gentlemen  were  created  barons, 
and  favours  dispensed  to  various  other  individuals.  He 
continued  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  Ireland  till  the  31st 
of  March,  1761,  when  he  signified  to  the  lords  justices  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Halifax  as  his  successor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

On  the  morning,  meanwhile,  of  October  25tb,  1700, 
George  the  Second  terminated  his  successful  reign;  and 
the  Irish  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.  The 
general  tranquillity  that  now  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the 
absence  of  all  angry  party  heat,  furnish  the  best  eulogiam 
on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administration  of  that  kingdom. 
*'  It  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  me,**  writes  the  Hon^ 
Mr.  Fortescuc,  '*  to  find  the  country  so  little  inflamed  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  ensuing  general  election.  I  really  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  more  than  six  controverted  elections,  and  very 
few  for  either  great  towns  or  borouglis;  which  surprises  every 
body,  and  is  looked  on  as  the  consequence  of  that  union  eala* 
blished  here  by  your  grace  amongst  our  great  men,  and  so 
stron«rly  rccouiniended  by  you  upon  all  occasions.  I  do  not 
find  they  dii^agrec  in  any  one  place,  nor  is  there  likely  to 
be  one  party  petition  that  can  divide  the  government  now 
appointed  here  by  your  grace,  which  is  more  than  the  most 
san<(iiine  friend  to  this  country  could  have  even  hoped  fin*; 
much  less  have  anticipattMl.**'^ 

>  Mr.  l*iu  to  ilic  Duke  of  Ik-<iroril,  April  19th,  1760. 
*  IW<lfonl  Hai»en;  DtiMin,  Dec.  2,  1760. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.  TO  THE  SIGNATURE  OF  PEACE 

AT  FONTAINBBLEAU. 

A.D.  1700-1763. 


Accession  of  (>eorge  III.,  17C0..  .Lord  Bute's  early  discountenance  of  tb« 
Whigs  . . .  Prospects  of  peace,  1761 . .  .Duke  of  Bedford  called  to  the 
cabinet . .  .  liis  pacific  sentiments  . . .  Dictatorial  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt . . . 
NegDiiations  broken  off. . .  Retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple . . . 
Duke  of  Bedford  made  Privy  Seal... moves  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  Germany  . . .  Prussian  subsidy  . . .  Uesifi^tion  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  . . .  Successes  of  the  British  arms . . .  French  overtures  for  peace 
. . .  British  terms  . . .  Duke  of  Bedford  undertakes  llie  negotiation . . .  inter- 
view with  Lord  Bute  ...  he  departs  for  Paris,  Sept.  6  . . .  Slate  of  parties  as 
they  affected  the  peace ...  the  Court,  and  its  system  of  policy . . .  Check 
upon  Lord  Bute  —  the  Pitt  —  Newcastle  —  Cumberland  — and  Prussian 
parties  —  their  respective  views  and  operations.  ..  Inflammatory  state  of 
the  public  mind  . . .  Character  of  the  foreign  ministers  —  Marques  de 
Grimaldi  —  Due  dc  Choiseul — Duke  of  Bedford's  first  interview  with 
them  . . .  Obstinacy  of  Gnmaldi  . . .  Duke  of  Bedford  remonstrates  against 
the  curtailment  of  his  full  powers  . . .  Consequent  conduct  of  Lord  Bute — 
the  Kmg  —  Lord  Egremont . .  Duke  of  Bedford's  personal  danger... 
Conquest  of  the  Ilavannah  ...  its  effect  on  the  respective  cabinets  . . .  Dif- 
ferences on  the  equivalent . . .  Duke  of  Bedford  demands  Florida  and 
Porto  Rico  . . .  Correspondence  of  the  French  ministers  . . .  British  ministry 
strengthened  . . .  Ultimatum  sent ...  the  king's  anxiety  for  peace  . . .  Lord 
Hute's  intrigues  . . .  their  effect  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  mfluence ...  he 
signs  Preliminaries  . . .  East  India  Company's  desire  of  a  change  in  the 
epochs  . .  .  Spirited  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ...  his  firm  support 
of  the  Portuguese  minister  ...  lie  signs  the  Definitive  Treaty ...  its  re- 
ception at  court ...  in  parliament. 

WiiEN  Geoi'ge  the  Third  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  A.D.  ti&i 
affairs  of  ^vernment  directed  l)y  an  administration  strong 
from  the  union  of  the  chief  parties  in  tlie  state,  and  popular 
from  the  success  of  ahiiost  all  its  measures.     But  from  the 

\  ()L.   II.  H   II 
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LD.  1760.  maxims  which  had  been  so  strenuously  inculcated  by  the 
princess  dowager  upon  her  son,  and  the  influence  which  Lord 
Bute  had  acquired,  both  with  the  one  and  the  other,  curiosity 
was  busily  at  work  in  speculating  on  the  form  which  it  would 
take  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  master.  Lord  Bute  was  im- 
mediately named  of  the  privy  council,  and  many  months  were 
not  suffered  to  elapse  without  indications  of  his  power,  which 
evince  that  he  was  not  so  inattentive  to  the  means  of  raising  a 
party  and  procuring  adherents  in  the  new  parliament  as  has 
I»een  sometimes  represented.^     Immediately  after  the  dissolu- 


'  Mr.  Rig  by  to  the  Dukf.  of  Bedford. 

Sl  Jamei*s  Place,  Dec.  19,  I7fi0. 

My  dear  Lord, — Tliis  morning,  accord int;  to  his  grace's  present  custom, 
I  was  sent  for  to  Newcastle  House.  Whin  the  business  which  he  had  with 
me  was  settled,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  opened  himself  very  freely,  uA 
enlarged  very  much  u|>on  liis  present  situation  at  court :  which,  be  told  me  in 
terms,  was  such  as  he  would  endure  but  a  very  short  time  longer-^( 
plained  of  the  very  little  weight  he  had  in  the  closet,  and  of  the  daily 
used  to  let  him  have  as  little  in  the  ensuing  parliament, — that  the  ^^lligs 
given  up  in  many  parts  of  Kngland,  a  thing  impossible  for  liim  to  submit  tOy 
whilst  at  the  he:id  of  the  trc^asuiy.  He  named  three  instances  to  prove  this 
assertion.  The  first  was,  the  order  for  the  Dock  at  Plymouth  to  be  permitted 
to  vote  as  they  pleased,  to  which  a  private  order  is  annexed,  for  them  all  to 
vote  for  Stouart.  The  second  was,  the  turning  out  Lord  Powis  from  his  lieu- 
tenancy of  Shrop»hire,  to  make  way  for  I/>rd  Bath.  And  the  third  was,  the 
removing  certain  {KTsons  in  South  Wales,  who  have  long  had  the 
ment  of  clt>c(ioiis  in  thut  part  of  the  world.  I  conjecture  his  Kiace 
Mr.  Gwynii,  who  is  nuw  niemlier  for  Radnor,  where  Lord  CaemarroD  if 
sent  down,  with  pri'tty  lanre  iK>wers;  and  Sir  John  Phillips's  support  in  PM^ 
brokeNliirr,  auuinxt  Sir  William  Owen.  lie  added,  that  when  he  asked  an 
cxplanaiiun  of  iIk  sl*  and  otiicr  m:ii(CTS,  tlie  constant  answer  was,  the  kinc 
had  ordiTcd  it  so,  which  he  allowcl  to  be  a  very  sufficient  one ;  but  that  be 
hopt'S  tn  l)e  furjiven,  if  lir  first  re  111011^1  rates  and  then  submit!i,  as  loiig  as  he 
tlii[ik>  It  ciin^iHttMit  with  his  lionour  to  do  so,  but  that  the  time  is  drawing 
vrn  III  .ir,  when  lit-  ran  ii>)  lon.'tT.  T!::it  he  was  to  know  from  Ijord  Bute 
upon  wli.it  u  niK  III'  w:i<i  Id  rtMiiiun  win  tv  he  i>,  and  a  meeting  was  to  be  bad 
bi'twtni  ilii'in  tu  si'itlr  it ;  l>iii  ili.u  that  niOLtiiii:  had  been  put  off  from  day  to 
day.  .11 1(1  Will  I  i.".\  (kfirri'd  >i/ii  tin\ 

111'  cinleil  w;th  tt-llni^  me,  lii.ti  his  rt-niuininu  at  court  depended  upon 
tin  iii-li.ivitHir  ot  twii  |H.r<oiis  only,  the  Dukes  of  IWdford  and  Devooriiire; 
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tion,  provision  was  made  fbr  (he  redrement  of  Lord  Holder-  AAt 
neflsc,  and  the  secretary's  seals  were  conferred  apon  the  earl ; 
but  his  influence  was  for  awhile  repressed  by  the  ascendant 
genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  until  the  overtures  of  the  belligerents  for 
peace  introduced  differences  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  of 
which  he  dexterously  took  advantage;  and  until  the  proud 
impatience  of  restraint  which,  with  more  than  his  usual  in- 
tractability, characterised  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  freed  him  from  this  impetuous 
and  powerful  co-rival. 

The  immense  losses  and  reverses  which  France  had  sus- 
tained during  her  five  years  of  warfare,  had  abased  her  greats* 
ness  and  deeply  mortified  her  pride.  The  reduction  of  Belle- 
ble,  whilst  the  treaty  was  pending,  had  convinced  her  that . 
she  was  not  impassive  on  bar  own  coasts,  and  quiekened  jmH 
bably  her  fears,  lest  the  expedition  to  Martinico,  planned  in 
the  same  daring  spirit,  should  be  equally  sncoessfiil.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  several  members  of  the  cabinet  were  dearly  of 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  at  which  the  sovereign  had 
glanced  in  his  closing  speech  to  pariiament,  when,  after  vigors 
ously  prosecuting  the  war,  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  stay 
in  Europe  the  effusion  of  blood  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
treasure,  and  secure  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace,  on 
safe  and  honourable  conditions  for  himself  and  his  allies. 


tbey  had  advised  him  to  accept  the  treuury  imder  the  yoong  king;  if  they 
would  support  him  with  spirit,  he  would  remain  there;  bat  not  as  aciplicr 
in  the  closet.  Their  graces  could  never  intend  that  be  should  be  so,  when 
they  gave  him  their  advice  to  accept ;  and  therefore  be  thinks  be  has  a  ligbl 
to  expect  their  assistance  against  hit  becoming  one,  when,  on  his  own  part,  bt 
desires  to  leave  them  two  only  for  judges,  if  be  aspiics  at  taking  too  muck 
upon  himself.  I  take  it  for  granted  his  grace  meant  all  this  should  be  con- 
veyed to  you ;  I  have  done  it  as  well  as  ray  memory  would  permit.  Pbor 
Admiml  Boscawen  is  relapsed,  and  thought  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  I 
am  ever,  my  dear  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  frithful  boable 
•ervant,  Ricvaso  Rioar. 
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J).  1761.  Amongst  those  who  cherished  such  a  sentiment  was  the 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  who,  though  he  held  no  office  in  the 
ministry  since  his  resignation  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
luul  IxK'n  summoned  to  its  councils  by  the  king's  particular 
conmiands.  Impressed  ns  a  counsellor  with  the  moral  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  the  continuance  of  a  bloody  and 
now  aimless  war^  and  altogether  satisfied  with  the  aocom* 
plishment  of  every  object  for  which  the  war  was  originally 
undertaken,  he  was  less  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  past  and 
hope  of  future  conquests  than  some  other  statesmen  of  his 
time,  and  deemed  it  the  part  of  sound  policy  and  wisdom 
to  consolidate  these  valuable  acquisitions  by  a  peace,  which, 
by  a  hnppy  mo<leration  in  the  terms  of  treaty,  might  be  ren- 
dered pennanently  beneficial  to  the  British  empire.  Having 
receivi^il  many  recent  courtesies  from  the  Earl  of  Bute,  whose 
inclination  to  cultivate  his  friendship  had  been  avowedly  in- 
creased by  the  relationship  which  he  claimed  with  the  Duchess 
of  Beilford,  his  solicitude  led  him  to  enforce  the  opiuions  which 
he  had  thrown  out  in  council,  by  the  fuller  exposition  of  his 
views  on  the  grout  question  that  engaged  it,  in  a  letter  to  that 
nobl<*nian,*  which  has  so  far  a  bearing  on  his  negotiation  in 

'  Dike  ni  Bi.mokh  m  tiil  Kaki.  oi  Bvii.. 

U  obum  Abbey,  July  9,  1761. 

My  <Irnr  Ixjnl, — Voiir  lonlship's  timo  was  so  much  taken  up  yetterdiTi 
i)i:it  1  liad  liu  opportunity  uf  UilLiii^  to  you  on  the  great  question  ofwtror 
/•f //(f ,  wliicli  I  )iear  ih  likely  to  bo  (1(*cu1od  in  the  beginning  of  next  week*  As 
upon  thf  (Ucisif)n  of  tins  question  the  future  happiness  of  his  majetty's  nign 
and  thi'  wt'lI.Uini;  of  this  country,  I  tliiuk,  absolutely  depend,  give  nw  kAve, 
my  dt-.tr  Inrd,  tn  t.ikc  up  a  Iitile  of  your  time,  in  giving  you  my  sentiments 
on  iIiIn  iinpottiii.t  nfT-iir,  in  which  i\io  kind's  honour  and  ease  arc  so  ementiiUy 
fdiKi  nh<l.—  lilt-  ixT^it  ftf  whicli  rannot  be  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  than  by 
rrtniin.:  :t  tirni  .\\v\  pcriniMii itt  pi-:u'c  lo  Kuro{)o;  and  the  oihefi  pailiculariy 
at  tins  jdvlul  ti.iii.-  of  )■!>  taking'  a*  unbolt  to  hi;»  bed,  cannot  be  too  muck 
riiii'«nlli  ■!. 

\ioii  Ivj  iM.ip  uill  .TIM*  II. t  It  .11'  t.>  ask  iliC'M*  who  arc  willing  to  cany  on 
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tlie  following  year,  as  to  prore  his  hooesl^  of  paipoee  in  AJ>. 
undertaking  that  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous  commissioil, 
and  his  deep  and  sincere  eoDTietioD  of  the  advantages  to  be 

the  war  another  yeu,  what  adnmtagsf  they  eao  hope  to  gtio  to  this  ecnatiy 
by  it  ?  Ii  there  not  tlie  greatest  probability  (and  if  there  eoold  be  any  thieg 
sure  in  war,  I  might  say  oertainty),  that  bis  majeMy's  whole  electoial  doail- 
nions  will  be  swallowed  op,  by  the  vast  superiority  the  French  have  in  tiMse 
parts,  ]oni(  before  the  next  campaign  will  be  finidied  T  Is  there  any  possi- 
bility, in  the  exhausted  state  of  this  coantry,  to  pat  the  anny  in  those  ports 
on  a  respectable  footing?  If  these  two  positions  of  mine  sboold  be  vneon- 
tro verted,  which  I  am  convinced  must  be  the  esse,  what  are  the  advantages 
which  Mr.  Pitt  thinks  will  be  gained,  that  will  do  more  than  eompensate  fcr 
these  losses,  for  compensate  we  most  T  Mr.  Pitt  tells  jrou,  that  by  the  eon* 
quest  of  Uelleisle,  you  are  enabled  to  spread  die  alarm  so  thoroughly  over  the 
whole  coast  of  France,  whidi  is  on  the  ocean,  that  the  people  wen*t  be  Mb 
to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds.  But  can  we  do  more  upon  the  continent  ef 
France,  after  they  have  had  so  long  a  time  to  guard  against  us  in  the  material 
places;  such  as  Bourdeaux,  Rochefort,  Brest,  L'Orient,  and  St.  Male's?  I 
fear  not ;  especially  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  spare  any  moie  troops  ftom 
hence  or  Ireland,  without  leaving  your  own  coasts  liable  to  be  inaulted,  even 
by  a  handful  of  men.  What  then,  in  our  situation,  can  be  expected  fiom  our 
efforts  during  this  summer  from  Belletsle  T  Why,  possibly  the  taking  another 
ishmd,  or  burning  a  few  more  miaenbla  villages  upon  the  oootinent  I  Bot 
Mr.  Pitt  will  say,  In  the  course  of  this  year,  even  before  December,  I  will 
take  Martinico.  To  this  I  reply,  it  may  be  you  may  not ;  and  I  nther  ineline 
to  think  we  should  not  succeed  in  that  attempt:  I  am  sure  it  most  be,  whsthcr 
successful  or  not,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  much  blood  and  treasure.  Give  nw 
leave  to  expatiate  a  little  upon  the  reasons  whidi  induce  me  to  think  ear 
success  there  very  doubtful. 

In  the  first  pku:e,  the  French  have  had  very  sufficient  time  to  thrafw  in 
there  succours  of  all  kinds,  and  to  make  prepaFations  to  receive  us :  in  te 
second,  the  ishnd  is  not  only  strong  by  art,  but  almoil  impregnable  fay 
nature ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  climate  makes  it  impoasible  for  Eeropaaa 
troops  to  keep  the  field,  and  endure  the  fotigucs  of  a  siege»  without  infouta 
loss ;  and  I  fear,  by  what  we  have  seen  at  Belleisle,  the  number  and  expert* 
ness  of  our  engineers  do  not  give  much  hopes  of  caRyiag  strong  plaoae  in  a 
short  time ;  and  open  trenches,  in  that  climate,  for  a  long  time,  are  certain 
destruction  to  the  soldiers :  thirdly,  they  have  in  that  island  a  nnmbtr  of  free 
neftroes,  who,  habituated  to  that  climate,  fighting  pro  arts  tifxkf  are  a  dan- 
serous  enemy  behind  entrenchments,  especially  as  they  are  noted  lo  be  excel- 
lent marksmen. 

Tlicfie,  and  many  other  reasons,  induce  me  to  believe  our  sncceas  against 
Martinico  doubtful.    But  should  it  be  otherwisc^will  this  conquest,  whidi 
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.  1761.  secured  to  his  country,  by  opening  at  once  *^  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  mankind." 

Conformably  with  these  intentions,  he  attended  the  oouncil 

must  necessarily  cost  so  many  lives  of  our  brave  countrymen,  and  nidi  im- 
mense sums  of  money  (and  which  I  suppose  the  sugar-planten  will  no  more 
desire  should  be  retained  by  us  tlian  tlicy  did  in  relation  to  Guadaloupe),  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  us  a  better  peace  than  we  can  command  at  picientF 
or  induce  the  French  to  relinquish  a  right  of  fishery,  which  if  they  do,  must 
put  a  final  blow  to  their  being  any  longer  a  naval  power,  though  poMeming 
a  coa.st  in  the  Channel  and  in  the  ocean,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
frontiers  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to 
those  of  Italy  ?  Indeed,  my  lord,  the  endeavouring  to  drive  France  entirely 
out  of  any  naval  power,  is  figiiting  against  nature,  and  can  tend  to  no  one 
good  to  this  country  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  excite  all  the  naval  powers 
in  Kuro))e  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  us,  as  adopting  a  lyiffm,  that, 
namely,  of  a  mono{)oly  of  all  naval  power, — which  would  be  at  least  as 
dangerous  to  tlie  lilierties  of  Europe  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  wis»  which 
drew  almost  all  Euroiie  upon  his  back. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  consider  the  terms  upon  which  France 
now  to  be  willing  to  agree  with  us;  which  in  my  opinion  are,  and  I  will 
my  lord  president's  words,  more  adx-antageous  to  England  than  any  ev 
eluded  witli  France  since  King  Henry  the  Fifth's  time.  May  his  majesty,  1 
pi-ay  to  God,  avail  himself  of  this  op|X)rtunity  of  excelling  in  glory  and  mag^ 
nanimiiy  (lit;  most  famous  of  his  preJeces>ors,  by  giving  his  people  a  glorioas 
and  reasunuble  i)eace  (which  is  the  only  one  tliat  can  be  lasting),  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  an  instance  of  his  moderation,  and  a  proof  to  his  German  subjects 
of  his  |>aternal  care  over  them,  in  preferrmg  their  security  and  solid  ndvan- 
tages  to  the  laurels  of  farther  conquests,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  their 
ruin,  and  by  the  blootl  and  treasure  of  hi.H  British  subjects. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  willing  to  relinquish  all  Canada,  as  they  held 
it,  wiilioui  any  t-xcepiion  ut'Capc  Uritun,  provided  England  will  permit  them 
tu  dry  (iR-ir  fish  on  a  liiiiitid  part  of  ihe  co.ist  of  Newfoundland,  such  as  we 
^ll:;1l  aun  e  to,  and  under  our  intiutitce  and  command.  This,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  a!)u\e  mcuiiuiitJ,  I  ihink  ought  to  be  granted  them,  and  witlioutany 
dan',;tr  to  our  trade ;  as  your  lordship  very  justly  observed  the  other  day,  thai 
as  thry  ha\e  cc<lrd  tlieir  northern  colonies,  tlieir  future  trade  will  be  confined 
<.!iM.-tl\  u>  old  France. 

I  i.iii]('r>titi(l,  by  a  h'ttcr  1  liavc  ri-cvMYcd  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
i!ini  liit'v  coiiiL.'it  In  eedc  Siik<;,'u1  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  they  will  cede 
(■(ii\-«-.  .Miiiiirci  liny  a.'n.o  to  \iM  up;  and  the  affairs  iu  the  East  indies 
(u'.L-ii:  l>\  t!.i'  I  tt  pitsuJttis  e\iry  thui-j:  i.^.  as  much  as  can  be  wished,  in  our 
i  i\i>ur.:  .ill  Kit  tn  l)ic  l^iii.;'<»  in.iv'ii.iiiiinity. 

I  I'.ii.k  v.).  J  ••.l..!i « <i>  l)..:ikuk   -  ih.  |)(. iiii  ui'ilio  greatest  dilficylty;  flvr 
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on  the  20th,  and  as  no  one  betides  himself  chose  to  speak  his  A 
sentiments  in  contrariety  ol  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  his 
presence  ga%'e  great  satisiaction  to  those  who  thought,  that 

it  is  certainly  for  the  interest  of  England,  apon  account  of  iti  ncimtjr.  Is 
prevent  tlie  French  from  making  that  place  socfa  a  harixwr  at  may  be 
capable  of  giring  nmbimge  in  any  fblaie  war,*- from  beiiig  able  to  fit  ool 
from  thence  such  an  embarkation  of  troops  as  might  alarm  the  capital  ^or 
southern  coasts  of  this  kingdom.    I  hate  ne?er  myself  been  much  ia  apprs- 
hension  of  invasions  of  England ;  ibr,  as  they  camiot  bring  cavahy  over  wiA 
them  in  any  number,  I  think  our  always  faairiiig  a  body  ef  cavaby  ia  this 
kingdom  would  soon  enable  us  to  put  an  end  to  any  attempt  of  this  natois. 
But,  however,  for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  nation,  too  great  security  cannot  be 
taken  to  guard  against  any  future  alaims  that  may  arise  from  this  plsoe^ 
and  therefore  I  think  it  should  be  tried  whether  France  will  not  consaat 
to  put  Dunkirk  upon  the  looting  on  which  it  was  placed  by  the  last  tieaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    This,  1  think,  would  be  suflciant  to  amke  ifssoaabls 
people  easy ;  as  I  do  not  find  that  since  that  time  great  improvemaots  have 
been  made  to  tliat  harbour.    I  very  well  remember  a  considerable  time  slbr 
the  signing  o?  that  peace,  whibt  I  was  secretary  of  stale,  I  teat  over  tboe^  by 
his  late  majesty's  command,  upoa  rumours  being  spread  in  the  city  of  great 
works  being  carrying  on  at  the  harbour  of  DunkiriE,  a  sea-officer,  now  a  captaia 
in  the  navy,  who  assured  me  there  were  no  woriu  of  consequence  there  car> 
lying  on,  or  that  had  been  begun  since  the  ooadusioa  of  the  treaty  ef  pcMe. 
I  have  gone  over  all  the  material  points  which  occur  to  me ;  and  hariaf 
considered  them  over  and  over  again  with  the  utmost  aHentioa,  aad  bafiag 
talked  this  matter  over  vrith  people  of  whose  judgmant  I  have  the  best  opiaioB» 
and  having  likewise  found  a  goiaral  aversion,  as  well  at  coart  as  ia  the  Iswtf 
and  country,  towards  carrying  on  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  wfaea  te 
object  for  which  it  was  begun  ceases,  and  when  there  can  be  ao  prospect  e^ 
bettering  the  conditions  of  peace  than  what  we  nuiy  now  have^ — ^I  should  tliiak 
myself  inexcusable  to  my  king  and  country,  did  I  refrain,  oat  ef  coaaidegstioa 
to  any  one  man,  to  speak  my  mind  as  fblly  u  I  have  now  sat  it.dewa  ea 
paper,  at  the  next  council  at  which  the  great  aflhir  amy  coeie  to  be  defaatad  t 
and  to  declare,  that  in  case  it  shall  be  decided,  io^ie  pd  eotfle^  to  cany  ea 
the  war,  when  a  peace  may  be  obtained  upon  sudi  boaourable  coaditioas  at 
I  have  above  mentioned,  that  I  wash  my  hands  from  all  die  guilt  of  the  blood 
that  may  be  spilt,  the  treasure  wasted,  and  from  the  unproaperoas  aitaatica 
the  affairs  of  this  country  will  I  fear  be  in,  from  the  moment  the  decisioa  ii 
made,  of  carrying  on  the  war  for  another  campaiga ;  aad  I  hope  bis  mijarty 
(to  whom  I  will,  with  ail  humility,  give  my  reasons  Ibr  my  coadact)  wiU 
dispense  with  my  further  attendance  at  these  meetiogi,  where  1  caa  be  aa 
longer  useful,  and  to  which  1  have  hitherto  been  called,  not  in  right  of  odke^ 
but  through  his  majesty's  gracious  opinion  of  my  seal  for  his  setrica^  aad  my 
integrity  to  the  good  of  my  country. 
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1761.  if  France  were  sincere  in  her  desire  for  peace,  it  was  their 
duty  now  to  facilitate  an  accommodation.^  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  not  prepared  to  pronounce  upon  her  afaeohite 
sincerity ;  but,  from  the  language  she  had  yet  used,  and  the 
propositions  she  had  hitherto  submitted,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  her  disi)08ition ;  and  be  accordingly  made  the  same 
frank  exposition  of  his  thoughts  which  he  had  entered  mto 
with  Lord  Bute.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pitt,  taking 
umbrage  at  the  attempt  of  France  to  intermix  and  to  support, 
along  with  her  own,  the  demands  of  Spain, — entirely  mis- 
trusting the  professions  of  both  courts,  and  ambitious  of  fresh 
conquests,  which  might  compel  an  unreserved  complianee 
with  his  terms  of  peace,  insisted,  in  language  breathing  fiu* 
less  of  pacification  than  defiance,  on  requiring  some  sacrifioeB 
which  it  was  not  ])o&sihle  for  France,  even  witli  her  impover- 
ished cxche(|ucr,  to  submit  to,  whilst  she  had  any  power  left 
her  to  ward  off  the  disgrace.  He  at  the  same  time  took  so 
little  pains  to  conciliate  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  as 
at  a  subsequent  council  to  pro<lucc  his  final  answer  to  the 
French  memorial,  not  as  a  document  to  be  deliberated  on, 
but  as  a  decision  to  l>e  absohitely  adopted.'  To  the  surprise, 
and  perhaps  the  indignutiou  with  which  the  Duke  of  Bedfi»rd 

1  hope  your  lunJ»liip  will  excuse  the  frankness  wiUi  which  1  write  to  yoa, 
anil  impute  it  tu  tlte  ure:u  re^^'ard  uiid  lioiiour  which  1  have  lur  you;  and  dat 
I  iliink  It  res(M:ctful  to  l^ivu  notice  of  wiiat  I  intend  to  say  at  the  next  mcdim 

1  am,  with  the  truest  ri'gariJ,  my  dear  loid,  your  most  fiaithfiil  humble 
senant,  Uaoroap. 

'  **  I1ic  Duke  of  Newcastle  confessed  tlio  dread  the  whole  cooncil  wit 
in,  le&t  Mr.  Pitt  ^houhl  frown,  nud  tliat  you  were  the  single  man  whodaisd 
to  deh\Lr  an  opinion  contrary  to  liis,  though  agreeable  to  every  other  pcnoa't 
sentiinentii.  Indeed,  I  l>clieve  he  >]K>ke  tnith,  when  he  declared,  he  CDfied 
you  that  spirit  more  than  \our  great  fortune  or  abilities.  He  as  nuichap- 
plaudtf)  the  like  conduct  ()fyour»,  with  re>^ard  to  diflering  in  opinion  with 
I^inl  Dutc,  which,  he  owned,  for  certain  other  causen,  moat  membcfi  of  ihe 
cahinet  wore  an  vhy  of  doinp,  as  uitli  .Mr.  Pitt.** — A/r.  SUghjf  li»  tkc  Dukt 
of'  lUtif'vni.  '  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  tlie  Duke  of  fiedlbfd. 
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received  this  species  of  dictation,  was  added  the  concern  of  A.D.  in 
finding  Lord  Bute  more  decidedly  inclined  to  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  proceedings,  than  he  had  hoped  for.  He 
accordingly  declared  his  resolution  of  taking  no  farther  part 
in  delil^erations  upon  which  there  was  to  be  no  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  requested  the  king  to  dispense  with  his 
attendance,  and  solemnly  disavowed  all  responsibility  in  the 
consequences  that  would,  he  feared,  result  from  hurrying  on 
so  unceremoniously  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  reviving  the 
havock  and  the  waste  of  war.  The  n^otiations  after  this 
came  to  a  speedy  crisis :  the  British  minister,  confident  of 
having  the  approval  of  the  people,  in  their  present  tempera- 
ment,^ drew  up  his  Ultimatum.  As  he  had  been  persuaded 
by  the  king,  through  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  make  some 
relaxation  in  the  article  of  the  fishery,  the  sovereign  expressed 
to  this  nobleman  his  most  earnest  desire  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  would  attend  the  council  at  which  it  was  to  be 
presented.     To  an  intimation  of  this  wish,  the  duke  replied, 

*  Mr.  Rigby,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Aug.  27,  points  out  veiy 
forcibly  the  pre\'alent  inclination  :  '^  I  do  not  much  wonder  tliat  your  grace 
did  not  give  your  attendance  at  the  last  council ;  but  I  own  I  lament  it,  as 
t)ie  surest  symptom  of  the  continuance  of  this  war,  and  tlie  approach  of  a 
fresh  one  with  Spain.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  plain,  docs  govern ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  Uiat  he  governs  not  only  in  the  cabinet  council,  but  in  the  opinions  of  the 
p(*oplo  loo.  I  liave  conversed  with  some  of  my  neighbours  here  about  peace; 
which  they  all  wish  for,  and  will  tell  you  tliey  shall  be  undone  if  the  war 
continues ;  but  the  disorder  of  tlie  council  is  epidemical ;  for  tbej  will  tell 
you,  in  the  same  breatli,  tliat  you  must  keep  every  thing  which  you  have  taken 
from  the  French,  an<l  have  every  thing  returned  to  you  which  you  have  lost 
by  the  war.  Depend  upon  it,  my  lord,  this  is  the  madness  of  the  times,  and 
tliere  is  but  one  cure  for  it,  and  that  is,  a  defeat  of  some  one  of  our  projects. 
Whilst  we  succeed  and  make  conquests,  and  bonfires,  the  value  of  the  capture 
is  no  part  of  the  consirlcration  ;  fresh  fuel  is  added  to  the  delirium,  and  the 
fire  is  kept  constantly  fanntil.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  convinced  of  the 
dcNtniciion  whieli  must  follow  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that  I  shoultl  not 
Ik*  sorry  to  hear  iliat  Marliiiico,  or  the  next  windmill  which  you  attack, 
should  j<et  the  better  of  you." 
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D.  1761.  that  nothing  but  a  special  command  could  induce  him  to 
attend  again,  and  even  then  it  would  be  with  extreme  re- 
luctance and  uneasiness.  The  king,  however,  manifested  so 
great  an  anxiety  on  the  subject,  as  to  direct  the  same  noble- 
man to  desire  his  attendance  as  a  point  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  his  service ;  and  to  soften  this  intelligence  the  duke 
was  apprised,  that  after  much  discourse  with  Lord  Bute,  he 
would  not  differ  with  them  in  the  next  discussion,  but  yield 
the  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed.  But  there  were 
probably  additional  grounds  for  the  invitation.  A  dinner  at 
Newcastle  House,  which  the  duke  had  attended  after  the  last 
council,  was  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  opposition ;  and 
although  the  disunion  of  the  administration  appeared  almoti 
certain.  Lord  Bute  had  no  desire  to  precipitate  it  at  so  critical 
a  juncture.  But  little  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  respective 
parties  occurred  at  this  meeting.  The  secret  family  compact 
between  France  and  Spain  just  signed,  of  the  tenour  of  whidi 
some  obscure  intelligence  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
increased  all  his  previous  mistrust ;  he  rejected  the  French 
ultimatum,  terminated  the  negotiation,  and  required  Lord 
Bristol  at  Madrid  to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on 
the  late  conduct  and  present  apparent  policy  of  Spain ;  whilst 
he  pi-cpared  to  resume  the  war  with  a  vigour  sharpened  by 
resentment.  His  resolution  was  to  strike  a  grand  blow  against 
the  tnule,  the  colonies,  and  wealth  of  S])ain  ;  and  to  begin  by 
interce])ting  the  immense  treasure  which  was  coming  from 
the  Spanish  Indies.  He  and  Lord  Temple  accordingly  de- 
Iiven.*<l  in  their  plan,  in  ^vritin^;,  to  the  cabinet;  and  proposed 
the  innnediute  recall  of  Lord  Bristol  from  Madrid.  Unpre- 
pared for  a  tile])  <u  (larinLf  antl  deciA*ive,  wliieli  no  ascertained 
intention,  much  le>s  any  overt  act,  of  that  punctilious  court 
yet  justified,  tlie  re^t  of  tlie  council  were  startletl  at  tlie  pro- 
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poeition, — first  hesitated,  next  debated,  lastly  oj^oeed  the  A.D. 
project.    Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  in  consequence  threw 
up  their  offices,  and  their  resignations  were  formally  aeoepted 
on  the  5th  of  October. 

Deprived  thos  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  oo-operation.  Lord  Bofta 
looked  anxiously  around  for  subetitates.  He  took  off  the 
edge  of  the  late  minister's  dissatUaction  by  a  pension ;  he 
sweetened  somewhat  towards  the  Doke  of  Newcastle ;  grew 
more  gracious  towards  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  aiil  apfdied 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  countenance  and  sappmt. 
Lord  Egremont  was  made  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Mdcombe, 
eager  to  dispose  of  his  services  to  every  ministry  that  woold 
employ  them,  applied  for  the  privy-seal.  A  more  likely 
competitor  existed  in  Lord  Hardwicke;  bot,  after  a  short 
period  of  suspense  and  hesitation,  it  was  conferred  upon  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  26th  <^  November,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  parliament 

In  thus  accepting  office,  with  the  legacy  of  a  war  to  be 
unavoidably  renewed,  until,  aa  the  king  in  his  qiening  qpeech 
declared,  it  could  be  terminated  by  the  eqnitable  conditioiia 
of  an  honourable  peace,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  mainly 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  forwarding  so  great  a  resolt ;  and 
to  this  end,  he  reserved  the  rig^t  of  acting  with  perfect  in- 
dependence in  any  conjuncture  which  mij^t  i^ypear  to  him 
calculated  to  affect  it.  On  the  6th  of  Febmary,  therefore^' 
1762,  when  the  qpeech  from  the  thnme  was  to  be  taken  intbr 
consideration,  he  opened  a  debate  in  the  hoose  id  lords,  by 
proposing  a  resolution  against  any  l<mger  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Germany,  upon  the  ground  that  if  the  British  troope 
were  withdrawn,  it  would  not  only  ease  the  nation  of  a  vast 
expense,  but  tend  the  sooner  to  terminate  hostilities,  by  con- 
centrating the  whole  ])ower  of  the  empire  against  France  and 
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.D.  1769.  Spain.  In  an  able  speech,  he  contended  that  the  German 
war,  unjustifiable  at  first,  was  become  much  more  so  since 
the  Spanish  war ;  that  a  continental  one  wastierer  proper  for 
England,  unless  attended  with  a  grand  alliance ;  but  that 
now  we  were  in  a  war  without  allies,  for  Prussia,  not  being 
at  war  with  France,  could  not  virtually  be  deemed  one: 
success  upon  the  continent  could  be  of  little  serrice  to  U9, — 
peace  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  bonfires  and  illuminations. 
With  a  debt  increased  by  seventy  millions,  it  was  time  to 
look  around,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  before  the  step  was 
irretrievable.  The  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  such 
a  course  he  combated  with  equal  arguments,  and  solemnly 
declared,  that  as  he  did,  iu  his  conscience,  think  that  they 
could  not  possibly  carry  on  the  war  in  Germany,  since  there 
was  a  more  fatal  want  than  even  that  of  money — a  scarcity 
of  men — he  could  not  sit  silent  whilst  a  measure  was  pro- 
posed which  he  thought  destructive  to  his  country,  and  for 
which  he  might,  if  he  refrained  from  denouncing  it,  be  justly 
reproached  l)y  posterity.^  llic  motion,  opposed  lioth  by  Lord 
Bute  and  Earl  Temple,  was  negatived  without  a  division  ;  bat 
the  duke  thought  proper  to  record  his  opinions  by  a  protest, 
to  which  six  otiier  ])oers  affixed  their  signatures.  Still,  these 
and  similar  animadversions  in  the  Commons,  together  with 
the  exhausted  Treasury,  had  some  effect.  Lord  Bute,  beferr 
the  Knitter  prorogation,  decided  on  withdrawing  the  sabddy 
from  Prussia y  and  on  relaxing  his  military  efforts  on  the 
continent.  A  resolution  so  inueh  at  variance  with  the  Dake 
of  Newcastle's  pn'dilrctitm.^,  hn)ught  to  a  head  all  that  noUc- 
nianV  |»rivate  discontents,  lie  ditl  not  wait  to  consult  the 
Duke  of  Ht'dfonl,  whu  had  retired  to  Bath  on  the  29tli  of 

'  (  ubU  li's  l*diliaiiuiiiaiv  ]»vl».iic*.  »m!.  x\.  p.  1217. 
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April ;  ^  but  findbg  his  remonstranoes  disregpu'dad,  and  ^^« 
scorning  the  pension  with  which  his  past  senriees  were  soai^ 
to  be  requited,  impatiently  threw  up  his  sttnatian ;  and  Loid 
Bute,  in  vaulting  into  the  vacant  treasury,  graiped  at  lengtli 
the  full  power  to  which  he  had  aqpired.  Mr.  Grenfille  sue- 
ceeded  him  as  secretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Frauds  Daihwood 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

A  fresh  tide  of  conquests  distinguished  the  first  days  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute's  administration.  '  The  attack  upon  Marti- 
nico,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  planned,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  was  snccessful  beyimd  antiei- 
pation.  It  yielded  on  the  12th  id  February,  and  with  it  ML 
the  rest  of  the  Caribbee  Isles,  GraAada,  the  Grenadillai, 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent.  The  news,  reoeiTed  in 
England  on  the  21st  of  March,  gave  spirit  to  the  prqiaratiofia 
which  the  ministry  were  making  for  an  armament  againil 
tlic  Havannah,  the  great  western  rendexvous  for  the  rich 
galleons  of  Spain.  They  were  speedily  completed.  By  the 
27th  of  May  the  fleet  derigned  for  its  assault  was  under  sail, 
and  the  recent  capture  of  several  valuable  ships  gave  ibroe  to 
those  auguries  of  hope  which  attended  its  departore. 

The  loss  to  France  of  her  Leeward  Islands,  was  a  Uow 
for  which  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  encouraged  with  a  view 
of  shutting  England  out  from  the  luxury  <^her  rich  vintages, 
presented  but  a  poor  compensation.  Spain^  too,  buoyed  up 
as  she  had  been  at  the  outset  by  the  flattering  aasnranoea  of 
France,  trembled  lest  the  stroke  which  had  been  dealt  at  the 
colonies  of  her  ally,  should  be  but  a  prelude  ai  disaster  to 

'  The  Duke  of  Dedford  received  Uie  tiding!  with  ngitt :  in  dlsimiJs 
announcing  his  resignatioo,  tlie  Duke  of  Newoutle  spologiicd  hf  not  pie* 
viously  c«)nsulting  him,  but  set  forth  the  uigcocy  of  the  step  by  a  lecspn 
tulalion  of  his  grievances. —  Bedford  Papen, 
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D.  1762.  her  own.  Under  these  regrets  and  apprehensions  the  two 
courts  opened  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  England  through 
the  Comte  de  Viry  and  the  Bailli  de  Solar,  the  Sardinian 
ministers  at  London  and  Versailles. 

A  correspondence  between  these  two  courts  in  February 
and  March,  on  the  liberation  of  the  Comte  d'Etaing,  a  French 
prisoner  of  war,  furnished  the  first  opening  for  these  OTCrtares. 
In  April  the  correspondence  was  commenced ;  the  eschange 
of  the  British  and  French  projeiSy  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
the  treaty,  and  specification  of  the  Spanish  terms,  occupied 
the  two  succeeding  months. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  attended  the  council,  held  the  latter 
end  of  April,  at  which  the  general  plan  of  peace  was  derised ; 
and  when  the  projetj  drawn  up  on  the  principles  then  agreed 
to,  but  with  some  modifications,  had  been  sent  to  France, 
Lord  Bute  communicated  the  tenour  of  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  He,  in  his  reply,  the  4th  of  May,  declared,  that 
although  he  thought  the  French  ministry  would  not  have 
agreed  to  the  terms  first  settled,  he  questioned  much  the  policy 
of  going  at  first  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  intended  cessioni, 
lest  France  should  fancy  them  disposed  to  purchase  peace  on 
any  terms,  from  a  total  inability  of  carrying  on  the  war, — 
which  he  did  not  conceive  to  be  the  case,  if  they  were  stricdy 
to  confine  themselves  to  hostilities  at  sea,  without  ioTolving 
themselves  in  the  maze  of  a  continental  vrarfare.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  he  should  be  glad  of  the  peace  as  it  had 
been  chalked  out,^  since  he  thought  that  a  much  longer 


'  At  a  cabinet  council,  July  20»  thu  pnjit  uf  the  Preliminaiy  Articles 
was  tlius  liastil)  ilrawn  up  : 

Art.  I.  I inini*<I lately  aftiT  the  si^iiinu  the  preliminaries,  lioslilitics  to  cetse. 
II.  Cension  entire  of  C'anaila,  &c.  with  hlierty  of  relitsion  to  Uie  CanadiiBS, 
and  liU*rty  to  emigrate  for  the  sjince  of  eighteen  months.  III.  liberty  of 
fishery  according  to  the  13th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  the  distance 
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tinuance  of  the  war,  however  relieved  by  the  luBtre  of  farther  A.D.  ii 
conquests,  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  nation.  On  the 
/3th  of  July  the  whole  preliminary  correspondence  was  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  treaty's  going  forward, 
the  embassy  to  France  was  earnestly  pressed  on  his  acceptance. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  arts  to  which  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  recourse^  in  stigmatising  any  peace  that  should 
fall  short  of  his  late  impracticable  conditions, — a  procedure 
for  which  there  would  be  every  facility  in  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  already  murmuring  at  Mr.  Pitt's  retreat,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  the  long  career  of  victory, — his  duty  to  the  crown 
and  sense  of  the  permanent,  if  unassuming  services  which  he 
might  be  the  means  of  rendering  to  his  country,  would  not 
permit  him  to  decline  the  charge.  And,  although  his  recent 
experience  in  Ireland,  and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
position of  some  of  his  present  colleagues,  led  him  to  fear  that 
he  might  be  thwarted  in  the  great  work  of  reconciliation,  the 
absolute  assurances  both  from  the  king  and  the  Earl  of  Bute 


they  are  to  keep  off  the  coasts  to  be  regulated  in  the  Def.  Treaty.  IV^.  The 
islets  of  St.  i^ierre  and  Miquelon,  without  fortifications,  with  fifty  men  for 
the  police.  Tlicy  have  left  out  the  inspection  by  a  coromissaiy :  the  words 
omitted  to  l>e  inserted.  V.  Dunkirk,  accordint?  to  the  last  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Cha|)elle ;  the  Cumttc  to  remain.  VT.  The  Mississippi  the  limit  betwixt 
the  two  nations,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ibberville  through  the  lakes 
Maurepas  and  I'ontchartrain ;  the  navigation  to  be  ftee  to  both  nations, 
and  a  map  to  stite  the  limits.  VII.  Guadaloupe,  Mariegalante,  LaDestrade 
(to  France).  \'I1 1.  St.  Lucia  to  he  ceded  to  France ;  the  other  three  neutral 
Islands,  the  (m>nade,  &.c.  to  Kngland.  IX.  Senegal  to  England;  Goree  to 
France.  X.  Minorca  to  England.  XI.  Evacuation  of  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Ijppe  Buckebourg,  &c.  XII.  Wczel,  Gueldres,  &c.  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
French,  and  all  the  troops  in  their  pay,  as  well  as  ours,  to  evacuate  the  empire, 
in  lieu  of  the  three  proposals  of  France,  which  cannot  be  agreed  to  by  us. 
XIII.  The  prizes  before  the  war  to  be  left  to  the  king.  XIV.  Osteod  and 
Nieuj)ort  to  be  quitted  by  the  French.  X\'.  The  East  Indies.  XVI.  The 
prisoners  of  \Nar;  each  crown  shall  pay  what  has  been  ad\'anccd.  XVII. 
TreulicH  to  Ik?  confirmed.  XVIII.  Tlie  Epochs.  XIX.  Conquests  on  each 
[>ari  matle  since  the  negotiation,  to  be  given  up  on  each  side. 
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).  1762.  that,  whilst  he  kept  within  the  tenoar  of  his  instnictioiis,  he 
should  have  their  support  in  any  measures  he  should  find 
himself  obliged  to  take,  reconciled  him  in  some  degree  to 
the  task ;  and  he  accordingly  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
employment. 

In  an  interview  with  Lord  Bute,  on  the  20th  of  July,  he 
was  apprised  that  Comte  Viry  thought  the  peace  was  made 
if  they  would  cede  St.  Lucia,  since  they  appeared  willing  to 
yield  up  every  other  disputable  point  of  material  consequenoe; 
but  that  without  it  they  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war. 
He  said,  that  Lord  Mansfield  was,  notwithstanding,  against 
that  cession,  and  was  gone  a  long  circuit  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  The  three  disputed  points  with  Spain  might,  he 
thought,  be  thus  disposed  of ;  the  prizes  taken  before  the  war 
be  finally  adjusted  by  the  British  court  itself;  her  claims 
for  fisher}'  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  be  left  on  the 
footing  uf  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  where  each  party  reserved 
its  former  rights  ;  and  the  English  forts  on  the  Spanish  Main 
be  destroyed,  on  their  giving  sufiicicnt  security  for  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  logwood  trade.  And  upon  these  and  the  other 
terms  that  have  been  recapitulated,  he  seemed  very  desinHU 
to  conclude  the  peace.'  As  tlicy  had  met  the  approval  of  the 
king  and  council,  the  duke  stated  that  he  should  make  no 
objection  to  them  ;  but  he  took  the  liberty  of  urging  that  the 
lust  Spanish  article  rec^uired  a  much  fuller  explanation,  as  he 
greatly  doubted  whether  any  sufficient  security  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  logwood  trade,  unless  the  old  establishments  in 
Yucatan  were  kept  up ;  and  that  the  English  never  allowed 
the  Mo8<iuitos,  or  Indioi;  hraros,  to  l)e  under  the  Spanish 
dominions.^'  He  indicated  al^),  that  any  restitution  withoat 
equivalent,  of  con(|uests  that   might   Ixi   made  during  the 

"  Dukr  of  Ik-ilfurd's  MiiiuU-^  of  ihc  Iiitonuw,  Julv  ?0. 
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negotiation,  would  be  most  distasteful  to  him ;  and  as  this  AiD*  i; 
was  a  point  which  had  not  yet  occupied  the  consideration  of 
the  cabinet,  he  required  the  most  precise  instructions  how  far 
he  was  to  avail  himself  of  any  good  success  that  might  attend 
the  expedition  to  the  Havannah.^  A  compensation  was,  in 
consequence,  agreed  to  be  exacted  in  the  event ;  and,  at  his 
requisition,  he  was  permitted  to  declare  this  resolution  of  his 
court  at  his  first  interview  with  the  French  ministers.* 

The  answers  from  Versailles  being  conformable  to  what 
the  British  ministry  desired,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  there 
being  declared  to  have  full  power  to  treat,  the  duke  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  be  declared  minister  plenipotentiary 
on  the  Ist  of  September ;  and  was  desired  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  sail  from  Dover  on  the  6th,  in  the  yacht  which 
should  aften/^-ards  bring  over  the  Due  de  Nivemois  from 
Calais.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  on  the  2d  of  August,  of 
seeing  his  daughter,  Lady  Caroline  Russell,  married  to 
George,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough ;'  and  on  the  day 
appointed  for  his  embarkation,  set  sail  with  his  suite,  and 
had  his  audience  at  Versailles  on  the  17th  of  September, 
when  he  delivered  his  credentials,  and  made  the  accustomed 
compliments.  Previous,  however,  to  entering  upon  the  nego* 
tiation,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  real  position  and  the  private 
aims  of  parties  in  England  as  they  affected  the  treaty,  may 
be  necessary. 

The  court  party,  properly  so  called,  was  small  and  weak: 
the  king  and  Lord  Bute  stood  almost  alone.  The  Cabinet 
had  entered  into  their  desire  for  peace  with  different  degrees 

*  Duke  of  Bedford's  Minutes  of  the  Intenriew,  Aug.  1.        *  lb.  Aug.  23. 

'  Arms ;  quarterly,  1  and  4,  quarterly,  argeiU  wad  gideh  in  the  3  and  3,  a 
fret  or;  over  ail  on  a  bend  tabU^  3  escallops  ot^efini  ;  ht  Spevceb.  Second 
and  third,  uibUy  a  Hon  lampant  argent ;  on  a  canton,  of  the  Uaty  a  cross  gM^f; 
for  Churchill. 

VOL.  11.  I  I 
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.D.  1762.  of  earnestness.  The  king  and  his  minister  had  >baolals 
need  of  it;  since  peace  alone  could  gire  the  former  time 
and  means  to  reduce  the  parties  that  controlled  the  iode- 
pendence  of  his  closet,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  establidi; 
whilst  it  was  by  peace  alone  that  the  latter  could  hope  to 
rally  such  strength  in  the  approaching  session  as  woald  aoa- 
tain  him  against  an  opposition  that  threatened  to  iieatndiia 
all  his  operations.  A  part  of  the  system  of  policy  which  he 
had  laid  down  was,  to  preserve  in  future  the  least  poeaiUe 
connexion  with  Germany ;  and  feeling  that  the  duntkm  of 
his  ministry  would  be  bound  up  with  that  of  his  system,  he 
desired  not  merely  a  decided,  but  a  permanent  peace,  which 
by  inducing  a  reconciliation,  and  even  union  of  prindples 

with  France,  might  render  unnecessary  any  fitrther  watte 

• 

of  men  and  treasure,  which  had  so  strikingly  disftiiigiiiflhed 
the  late  reign.  And  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
peace  should  not  only  be  permanent,  but  speedy,  in  oidv 
that  either  peace  or  war  might  be  decisively  annonneed  to 
parliament  in  November,  and  the  budget  of  the  miiustry  he 
prepared  accordingly.  These  various  reasons  had  a  atroqg 
tendency  to  render  Lord  Bute  throughout  easy  in  hie 
with  France ;  but  a  powerful  check  was  constantly  in 
against  this,  from  the  ferment  industriooaly  kept  stirring  iB 
the  nation,  and  the  less  pacific  views  of  other  members  off 
the  cabinet,  particularly  Lord  Egremont,  Mr.  Ghvnvilk,  and 
Lord  Mansfield.  As  r^ards  Spain,  he  wished  aleo  to 
minate  the  war,  but  not  so  ardently.  The  whole 
was  disgusted  with  the  haughtiness,  and  annoyed  bj  the 
intrigues  and  malice  of  the  Spanish  ministers;  nor 
they  proof  to  the  universal  eagerness  which  the  nation 
festcd  for  the  inmiensc  profits  that  were  derived  from 
and  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Indies.     From  these 
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md  a  firm  imrwiaiifflt  tbst  tibut  dsknis  tbore  mold  isfillibftf  ^fi^  iMi 
saoceedy  eren  though  the  Hsfumah  ani^  sol  at  ptiiMt  id. 
Lord  Bate,  ■•  well  ee  his  eolleegoeii  were  infleiiWe  i^en  iIm 
Spanish  artieleB,  partieularly  as  thej  wots  xaoit&k  ia  legMd* 
ing  them  as  the  poiiits  that  would  justify  all  Aeir  eopi»el|  do 
hoooor  to  their  work  ofpeaee,  reoonefle  them  wi&  the  nalioBb 
and  place  them  abore  die  eritieism  and  denimtierieu  ef  tksb 
enemies.  And  in  this  diej were  eorreet;  fiMriridlst the leno«r 
of  the  other  articles,  so  fiur  as  diej  had  yet  eesaped,  waa  aadtf 
die  fiivonrite  theme  of  declamation ;  Ae  sixth  artide,  wfaieli 
made  the  Mississippi  the  limits  of  the  empire  in  Ameriea,  aai 
gare  diem  a  commonicatioii  widi  die  Ghdfof  Mesieo^  was  akoa 
passed  over  in  silence  by  dm  fermidaHe  partJeSy  who  eidisr  ly 
impassioned  dedamations  agaiast  the  ndnstar  that  had  set 
on  ibot  the  treaty,  or  by  demanding'  higher  eondirieua  dMOi 
those  whidi  die  ministry  rsqnired,  now  amstwud  all  dttir 
powers,  and  streanouly  worked  agaiael  die  poses. 

The  Oppoeitkm  was  ranged  undar  ibv  faoansrsr:  il  eoaa* 
prised  the  parties  of  Mr.  Pitt,  die  Dnko  efNewoMdo,  liw 
Dnke  of  Camberiand^  and  die  King  of  Prussii.  IhoDoeda 
NiTemois,  in  his  primta  Isttaa  to  the  Fnneh  minwters^  giw 
a  dear  iipd  animated  mctore  of  the  mud  fee  thai  aetaated 
them,  the  aima  diey  cheririiedy  and  die  weapons  Ihsy^  shh 
l^yed.  Dirided  as  theywarai^Nm  other  prindplaa  and  endsi^ 
they  were  all  agmed  on  the  neeesd^,  and  eomiinad  in  ihm 
gwpAdesigaof  ofertlmiwiug  the  easting  minisliy* 

<^  Mr.  Pittand  Lopdlsmpb/'  ha  says^ «« wish  lia  war,,  aa  • 
meens  of  destroying  the  ndnislry  whaeh  makes  the 
dirir  talents,  seersd  in  pnbBc  opinioBi  asqr  be  had 
to  ;  end  thqr  desim  a  fciy  war,  thai  tfasy  may  fntatha  Isiigeiii 
Tksy  watt  know  diat  the  kmg^s  raal  dispositisn  is  agusst 
tftem^  and  that  they  ean  enljf  be  pbesd  anA  kept  eit  Aa  iMa* 
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•D.  1769.  of  affairs  by  the  necessity  and  force  of  circninstaiiceB.  Now,  ■• 
their  determination  is  either  to  bear  rule  or  to  foment  troaUe, 
they  are  attached  to  every  extreme  principle  that  can  most 
embroil  affairs  abroad,  as  ^'ell  as  to  every  factious  numoMiTre 
that  can  most  inflame  the  minds  of  men  at  home.  They  lay 
down,  as  the  basis  of  a  system  indispensable  to  England,  the 
necessity  as  well  as  ease  of  crushing  France  and  Spain;  and 
tlie  necessity  as  well  as  justice  of  vigorously  supporting  and 
protecting  the  King  of  Prussia.  We  must  expect  to  so*- 
tain,  as  it  were,  an  interminable  war,  if  Mr.  Pitt  retoms 
to  power. 

*^  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  party  deals  less  in  extremes, 
but  it  is  not  less  dangerous,  nor  less  hostile  to  the  ministry. 
He  has  always  counselled  peace,  and  he  knows  not  how  with 
honour  to  falsify  his  former  conduct.  He  affects,  therefore, 
to  wish  only  for  a  brilliant  peace ;  he  throws  difficulties  upon 
all  the  conditions,  publicly  discredits  those  who  have  accepted 
them  for  a  basis,  professes  an  extreme  attachment  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Prussia,  and  is  one  of  the  barriers  which  the  ministij 
dare  not  overpass  in  reducing  the  article  of  the  CTacnatioiis 
in  Germany :  his  aim  is,  to  cause  the  peace  to  fail,  that  the 
administration  may  be  overthroMm.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
make  him  understand,  that  in  manoeuvring  thus,  he  worics, 
considering  his  great  age  and  the  credit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  othen 
rather  than  himself;  but  he  imagines  that  in  case  Lord  Bote 
is  beaten,  and  even  Mr.  Pitt  comes  into  office,  thqr  could  aol 
avoid  giving  him  some  high  place  of  confidence  and  timnung 
credit,  which  is  all  he  wii»hes,  and  cannot  for^o.  He  is  sop-^ 
ported  by  Ijonl  Mansfield,  I^rd  llardwicke,  the  Doke  off 
Devonshire,  and,  as  sonic  think,  by  Lord  IlalifiEix.  His 
of  Hiisciiief  lie  in  his  great  riches ;  the  votes  which  he 
mands  in  parliament  from  the  adherents  made  by  his  lavisk 
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favoura  daring  h»  long  adminittrntira/aiid  the  case  widiwU^  AAlMl 
he  can  apply  them  in  fiEivonr  of  whaterer  flatten  his  Tani^. 

"  The  Duke  of  Camberlaad,  sopported  bj  Mr.  Fox,  wild 
guides  him,  has  at  his  beck  all  the  mflitaryy  who  denre  « 
continuance  of  the  war ;  he  paves  fin*  a  tnrbaleot  and  nn- 
dictive  character,  is  piqued  with  the  insoffieieiit  eonsequenee 
which  he  enjoys,  and  has,  it  is  sud,  a  personal  hatred  to  Lord 
Bute.  It  is  thought  that  his  party  has  at  least  aa  mncb  diart 
as  any  other  in  the  scandaloos  and  rerolting  paMicationa 
with  which  the  town  is  erery  day  deloged.  Hw  kii^  Ini 
spoken  to  him  on  the  peace,  and  declared  that  he  modi 
¥rished  it.  The  prince  has  not  dared  not  to  subscribe  to  Us 
opinion;  so  it  is  not  exactly  agahist  peace  that  his  party 
declaims,  but  thU  particular  peace,  and  the  prerarkatfam  ef 
those  who  conduct  it.  In  permiitiag  his  nephew  to  mate 
peace,  he  resenres  to  himself  the  priTilege  of  approring  ft 
only  in  case  every  satisfiietioii  is  oflhred  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  whose  fitronr  his  party  is  one  of  the  moat  stre* 
nuous  declaimers. 

« *  The  King  of  Prussia's  par^,  which  is  nothing  by  itself 
is  much  at  this  moment,  because  it  amalgamates  with  all  who 
are  in  either  open  or  latent  opposition.  His  minislen  have 
taken  easy  advantage  of  the  feeling  common  to  all  diesa 
parties,  that  Lord  Bute,  by  engaging  in  a  peace  so  ftr  ad- 
vanced, must  be  ruined  if  it  is  not  concluded,  or  if  the  eon- 
elusion  is  not  to  the  natbnal  taste.  The  Prossias  ministers^ 
moreover,  are  indecently  hostile  to  this  ministry,  and  intrigue 
scandalously  against  it.  The  kii^  is  much  faieensed  at  it, 
and  I  know  that,  without  any  hesitation,  he  would  drive 
them  from  his  court ;  but  he  is  restricted,  both  by  ftar  and 
by  the  essential  clauses  of  the  treaty*  In  concert  with  the 
kte  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  prepared  every  thmg  to 
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D.  176S.  overthrow  Lord  Bute,  by  presentii^  at  the  fermer  mmaum  ef 
parliament  a  violent  memorial  against  him,  in  which  die 
king  would  have  been  personally  compromised,  as  well  as  the 
princess  dowager :  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  written  prooft 
of  these  intrigues.  This  king's  resentment  is  precisdy  siidi 
as  might  be  looked  for;  but  he  dares  not  shew  it,  as  the 
Prussian  cause  has  become  on  this  very  account  yet  dearer  to 
the  enemies  of  his  ministry. 

**  These  various  parties  combine  also  in  the  means  they 
take  to  accomplish  their  common  end.    The  proceedings  «f 
all  is,  to  disseminate,  by  seditious  writings  and  ferociwu 
prints,  all  that  can  inspire  the  nation  with  defiance,  Iwtred, 
and  contempt  of  the  ministry ;  repugnance,  alienation,  aad 
aversion  to  the  work  of  peace ;  inclination,  passion,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  continuance  of  the  war.    These  writings  are 
greedily  received  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  are  naturally 
inclined  to  opposition ;  and  besides,  much  of  the  popnlatkm 
of  this  mighty  city  is  composed  of  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  hostilities.     Such  are  the  merdiBflti 
and  seamen  who  have  enriched  themselves  by  privateers  and 
prizes,  army  contractors,  stock-brokers — all  who  lend  their 
money  and  credit  to  the  state — army-ofiicers,  and  the  yd 
more  numerous  class  of  sea-captains,  to  whom  the  war  ia 
America  has  been  the  source  of  shining  fortunes.     They  afl 
circulate  and  give  their  credit  to  the  pamphlets  that  issae 
from  the  opposition;  and  the  populace,  (considerable,  and 
even  of  some  influence  here),  imbibe  with  transport 
philippics,  which   always  comprise,  and  often  make 
parade  of  the  cherished   ideas  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and 
grandeur  of  the  English  people — as  well  as  of  the  odioeA 
inin<res  of /Ai'/v/rc;«ri7t'— of  national  interest  and  honoor  ■icri 
ticed,  and  of  approaching  triumph  to  the  chicanery  of  Rnanes 
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and  the  pride  ef  Spaio.  To  theee  topiet  ii  ganenlfy , 
flome  ttriking  pictore  of  the  ebeolute  eeee  inth  which  Kiiglwd 
might  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of  both  bythecontanaanoe  of  war, 
or  at  least  by  a  peace  befitting  her  oooseqneaee,  thai  fl^glil 
for  ever  fix  that  infinite  saperkirity  which  a/wvyii  and  pso- 
yaricating  minister  is  on  the  point  of  giving  np.  In  soppcrl 
of  these  political  declamations  come  the  most  hognrions  psr» 
sonalitieSy  not  merely  against  Lwd  Bote,  but  against  some 
who  ought  to  be  considered  saersd  by  all  partiss,  and  whose 
hononr  is  every  day  ontraged  by  a  mass  of  atiocioiis  writi^fi 
and  engravings. 

'*  Such  are  the  ofiensive  aims  iHiieh  they  nse  hsra  agaoHt 
the  ministry,  and  against  which  the  latter  eannol»  as  in  other 
countries,  interpose  the  shield  of  power  er  of  the  poliee,  bat 
only  the  defience  of  patience^  eonragey  resignation,  and  ahope 
of  concluding  the  peace  befinne  the  opening  of  ParliamenL"^ 

Whilst  these  obstacles  to  the  sneoessfiil  coodnsioii  of  tk 
peace  were  mustersd  upon  one  side  of  the  Aannelt  theio 
were  equal  difficulties  on  the  other,  thoo|^  of  a  diftient 
character  and  a  more  eonfiined  nature.  The  penonages  with 
whom  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  to  conduct  his  nsgotiatiea 
were  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul,  prime  minister  of  Franee,  the 
Comte  de  Choiseul,  his  oousm,  and  Geraainio^  Blar^piea  OA 
maldiy  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Fteis,  a  Genoese  bj  bhrA, 
and,  eailier  in  life,  known  under  the  designation  of  '*  iIm 
handsome  Abbot"  To  the  former,  pence  was  almost  •• 
necessary  as  to  Lord  Bote ;  for  though  ho  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  Louis  XV.,  he  had  potent  entmiss^  and  liw 
rupture  <^a  trea^  so  necessary  as  the  pwssnt  to  the  treaflny 
and  the  repose  of  France,  would  have  been  fiital  to  his  credpl 
and  eaustence  as  a  minister.    He  had  great  geneiosity  ef 
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D.  tr&t.  character,  much  penetration,  and  skill  to  profit  by  events  u 
they  occurred.  Exercising  uniformly  great  addrees,  he  con- 
ducted all  his  conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  that 
spirit  of  unreserve  and  candour  which  he  judged  most  in 
unison  with  the  natural  frankness  of  his  disposition :  but  as 
he  well  knew  how  entirely  Lord  Bute  was  bent  on  having  the 
peace  promptly  finished,  and  as  he  anticipated  a  iailare  in  the 
Havannah  expedition,  he  hoped,  by  proper  management  of 
the  English  ministry,  to  obtain  superior  terms ;  and  instructed 
the  Due  de  Nivemois  to  lay  out  his  demands  accordingly,  in 
variation  of  the  articles.  But  the  greatest  peril  to  the  treaty 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  hostility  and  obetinacy  of 
Grimaldi,  who,  to  great  disaffection  towards  England,  jotned 
an  infinite  jealousy  of  the  dignity  of  Spain,  and  an  over* 
bearing  and  impracticable  temper  but  little  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  disputes ;  so  that  if  the  Frendi 
minister,  who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  effecting  the  Family 
Compact,  had  not  possessed  an  influence  at  Madrid  whiek 
gave  him  ultimately  a  compulsion  over  this  intractahk 
envoy,  the  whole  negotiation  would  have  been  unquestion- 
ably marred. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  first  interview  was  with  the  Comte 
de  Choiscul,  with  whom,  on  the  15th  of  September,  he  went 
over  ull  but  the  Gth,  12th,  and  18th  articles,  with  a  satia- 
faction  which  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  enter,  that  same 
evening,  upon  business  with  the  ministers  of  both  ooarts ; 
but,  although  the  French  ministers  had  intimated  their  con- 
sent to  the  important  article  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mobiloy 
tlu^y  had  not  yvt  venturc<l  to  mention  it  to  Grimaldi,  who^ 
upon  tlie  Imre  rumour  of  it,  hud  innncdiately  "  monte  mar  aat 
gnimh  c/ieratir.**  *     The  ditKcuIties  that  resulted  from  tllia 

>  Diiko  of  lu-aforJ  to  l.uril  Kgn-iiiuiit ;  Se|>t.  15,  1762. 
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want  of  prepaimtion  are  pi 

whicli  exhtbitB  in  a  Uvdy  l^t  OrimaUi'i       ti 

The  Dukb  or  Bidfoed  to  Lobv  EesBHoaT. 

M?  Lord.—After  the  kmg  dvptieh  oT^be  15tti  hM.  «Wek 
jrour  lordship  will  receiTe  by  tba  nma  meiicnger  Aat  bringi  job 
thii,  jrou  will  doubtlen  be  HRprJMd  U  the  receipt  of  uiadKr,  of  BO 
lew  a  volume ;  but  at  I  am  to  give  yoo  a  detail  of  above  a  aim 
hours'  converaation  on  the  Thnnda;,  uul  of  all  that  pawad  ia  Ok 
two  following;  dayi,  the  foUeat  of  boaineii  I  erer  paved  ia  mj  Vh^ 
or  I  hope  ever  shall  again,  I  will,  withoat  flotber  piefcea,  eMar 
upon  the  matter,  avaring  yoa  that  I  will  ibattea  Ae  woifc  ■•  waA 
at  I  can,  consistent  with  the  po^acnitj  I  aa  obliged  to  ohaena,  to 
lay  before  his  majesty  »  true  state  of  the  very  iapoitaat  t 
with  which  I  am  intrusted.  I  wmt  on  llHiiBd 
•ppcHDtment,  to  the  Due  da  Chotaeul,  whom  I  fooad  akme,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  the  ^laaish  bnwieai,  the  Conat  aot 
being  to  come.  I  begaa  first  oa  tlie  a&irs  of  Portagal,  wUeh, 
the  duke  owned  to  roe,  he  thought  his  maj«ty  had  a  right  to  Jator 
meddle  in :  and  asaiued  me  that  Us  aioat  Christian  nwjeMy  woaU 
be  able  to  remove  all  difficultiea  oa  that  bead,  proridad  we  wen 
ready  to  give  satiiftction  to  Spain  on  the  other  potnta.  This  at 
fint  had  an  agreeable  aspect,  at  I  knew  bat  of  three  odier  pofati 
about  which  Spain  had  ever  made  complaint ;  and  aa  I  know  dit 
king  was  deteimined  to  give  then  satia&etioa  an  dw  oaly  aMiariil 
one,  1  judged  the  two  otben  couU  be  adjosted  witboiit  diftralfji 
But  this  pleasing  prospect  soon  vanished,  whea  I  fbaiid  thay  had 
not  yet  ventured  to  own  to  the  Marque*  de  Oriasaldi  all  thai  had 
passed  betwixt  our  two  courts  in  relatioa  to  the  Mobilo,  the  boaad- 
ary  betwixt  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  the  navigation  down  tha 
HinisMppi  to  the  sea.  He  even  begged  of  me  aot  to  nentioa  a 
word  of  this  to  H*  Grimaldi,  till  tlwy  had  ageia  tallred  to  Vm 
about  it ;  and  he  expressed  the  difficnhiea  he  facesaw,  wUdi  Mt 
Grimaldi  (who  doubtless  is  very  iU-intsationed)  woald  raiaa  «• 
the  part  of  his  court,  which  dreaded  to  sea  the  Eag^  in  the  Gdf 
of  Mexico.    This  necessarily  broagfat  an  the  point  of  Ika  aniga* 
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.D.  1768.  tion,  which  I  insisted  upon  should  be  granted  down  the  lla 
itself  to  the  sea,  which  I  see  they  will  make  no  diflScolty  of 
to  us,  the  navigation  through  the  lakes  being  equally  obnoxious  as 
the  other  to  the  court  of  Spain.  I  shall,  before  I  finish  this  letter, 
explain  to  your  lordship,  at  its  proper  period,  how  they  mean  to 
effect  it.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  needless  to  enter  into  farther 
particulars  about  the  Spanish  affairs  till  this  point  was  aettledv  and 
till  I  could  see  M?  Grimaldi,  who  alone  could  confinn  to  me  the 
necessary  security  about  Portugal,  as  well  in  Europe  •■  the  West 
Indies,  which  I  was  absolutely  instructed  to  declare  the  dm€  fwi 
non  of  my  farther  proceeding  in  the  negotiation.  He  desired  that 
I  would  postpone  these  two  points  till  after  dinner,  when  M?  Gii- 
maldi  would  give  me  the  meeting  at  his  house,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  might  proceed  to  the  other  particnlan.  This  I 
sented  to,  with  its  being  understood  that  nothing  I  agreed  to 
be  binding,  unless  I  had  full  satisfaction  in  the  former  points.  We 
then  began  on  the  affair  of  the  prizes  alleged  by  Spain  to  be  illegally 
made  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  adjusted  according  to  the  artiele 
I  here  enclose,  after  my  shewing  him  that  the  method  observed  in 
England  was  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  ticstiBS, 
and  he  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  The  eracustioas  ef 
the  settlements  on  the  Spanish  territory  came  next  in 
and  the  security  to  be  given  by  the  court  of  Madrid  in 
sation  for  these  cessions,  for  the  entire  liberty  to  the  British  svbyect 
to  cut,  load,  and  transport  logwood  at  and  from  the  places  when 
it  had  been  usually  done.  In  this  point,  likewise,  I  think  the 
de  Choiseul  acted,  after  some  little  dispute  had  upon  it,  with 
frankness  and  a  real  desire  of  conciliation  betwixt  us  and 
He  seemed  to  know  very  little  of  the  intentions  of  Spain,  abont 
tlieir  claim  of  a  right  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Mewfoupdland,  eaoe|il 
that  they  were  much  out  of  humour  about  it ;  and  that  if  thej  had 
it,  they  would  make  little  or  no  use  of  it.  He  seemed  Tery  nneasy 
about  that  part  of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the  2Ut  of  AogMl, 
where  compensations  were  talked  of  for  conquSteg  faite$  on  ijmmtm 
He  said  Spain,  he  feared,  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  they  had 
over  her.  would  never  admit  of  this,  though  we  should  have  actanlly 
taken  the  Havannah,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  blast  all  hopes 
of  their  evacuating  what  they  had  gained  in  Portugal,  and  of  thair 
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giving  vp  tne  MamMgei  vtBj  BopM  to  mp  by  nt  coB^fMrit  tf  J 
that  whole  kngdon,  ar  M  hut,  of*  efmmitnhk  put  aTiL  ?pM 
mj  reproachmg  him  whh  the  hjaitics  flf  the  ww  Aey  bad  bepn 
jointlj  with  Spain  agninit  that  nhappy  hn^don,  be  NpHed,  ihit 
the  King  of  Pnieua,  hy  )m  bmmou  of  Saxon;,  had  tanghl  (ka 
the  way,  and  that  England  in  lome  dagne  had  feiowed  Aat  tnek 
in  beginiiing  the  war  againtt  Pnum,  by  tdui^  her  Upa  balhM 
any  declaiatkm  of  it.  Aa  I  waa  nawaiing  to  itifato,  ivhen  My 
boainew  here  ww  to  reconcfle,  I  pnAed  thfa  inatlar  bo  hiA*| 
bat  denied  to  know  of  him  how  fhr  Fiance  eeald  aaawer  IbrSpata, 
prorided  we  gare  her  what  could  he  reaapnabty  oxpected  fton  ^ 
in  the  thres  pointi  whicb  had  bea  the  eanae  of  &e  mpbtn.  Ba 
told  me  that  the  Kmg  of  Spam  hat  aanied  bit  oaofa  Iha  ntf 
of  Prance,  that  ai  he  bad  entered  Into  the  mr  acNly  tm  Hi 
accoDDt,  he  was  reedy  to  make  Ua  peace  wiA  EnglaBd  wbaanV 
France  ahonld  deeire  it.  and  dMtt  be  had  ghw  imrtt  Mawft*  to 
his  most  Chriftian  majeaty,  to  order  Oibnaldl  to  ligB  «btM*ar  ha 
diould  be  pleaaed  to  give  him  diieetioBa'  ia  polata  MM  iJatoB 
jomtly  to  both  cnnnu ;  bvt,  he  added,  that  be  believed  the  Spaaiih 
ambaaeador  waa  eo  tll-intestiened  to  the  peace,  tfmt  he  Iband  it 
might  be  firwtrated  thrangfa  hia  raeaiM.  Upen  the  wMa;  If  I  oiB 
jodge  at  all  by  the  behavioor  and  langiiaga  of  the  Doe  4e  Choind, 
by  At  little  I  have  aa  yet  eeen  of  the  wonen  he  ceavenM  wUh, 
particularly  hie  eieteT  the  DncbMae  de  Orammoat,  by  Madaimi 
Pompadoor,  with  whom  I  bare  more  than  moa  eoavanad,  imd  by 
die  aeeonnts  of  the  Sardhiian  ambaaaador,  who  ii  poriMly  wM 
acqnamted  with  diia  cout,  I  can  veaturc  to  aaaBa  yoar  lortd^ 
that  the  Doe  de  C^oisenl  moat  heartBy  wiahea  Oe  coadaAa  tttitm 
peace,  which  indeed  !•  moat  material  to  Urn,  in  enfypaiat  of  i4a«k 
Having  now  infenned  yonr  lordriiip  of  evacy  tUny  aMtarial 
which  I  can  recollect  during  thia  long  converaafiaa  tHt  i  Ittt  iriti 
6ua  mtniater,  I  moat  now  relate  the  paitiealaia  of  what  patoad,  aAv 
an  interval  of  aboot  two  boara,  betaeeu  lit  two  nvoA  uriaUtA^ 
H*  Orimaldi,  and  myaelf.  Thongh  I  had  ninady  beoi  ippifaai  «f 
the  character  of  the  Spaeidi  ambawador,  and  of  Ui  fli  mAatlMH 
towards  the  great  woric  now  in  hand,  yat  I  did  aot  aipart  to  fcd 
it  BO  strongly  maifced  at  the  very  int  HMetiaf  va  aver  htlvfM 
bosinem.    For  tbongb  that  miriMer  was  vary  kvUi  in  fttitmkm 
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D.  176S.  of  the  desire  of  his  court  to  a  thorough  reconciliation  with  Enghiid^ 
and  of  his  zeal  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiiitiea,  to  carrr 
these  pacific  intentions  of  his  court  into  execution;  yet  I  fiiuDd, 
by  the  difficulties  he  started  upon  every  article,  even  the  most 
trifling  one — that  of  the  prizes,  which  he  disputed  with  nae  to  tke 
utmost — that  all  his  professions  of  good  intentions  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation betwixt  our  two  courts  could  not  be  in  any  degree  relied 
on.  And  though  I  did  not  specifically  enter  at  that  time  into  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  any  farther  than  by  assuring  him  that  a  thorough 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  that  kingdom  was  a  me  gud  nan  of  my 
proceeding  in  the  negotiation  with  him,  the  Due  de  Choiseul  har- 
ing  undertaken  that  the  king,  his  master,  should  bring  him  to  my 
terms  on  that  head, — yet  I  found  that,  in  the  affair  of  the  logwood, 
and  the  evacuations  of  the  establishments  on  the  Spanish  territory^ 
where  undoubtedly  his  majesty  has  shewn,  for  the  sake  of  peaee, 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  was,  after  an  alter- 
cation of  above  an  hour,  in  which  I  was  supported  against  him  by 
the  French  ministers,  with  difficulty  brought  to  acquiesce  to  tibt 
article  which  I  herein  enclose ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  inmtcd 
that  I  should  send  to  your  lordship  the  paper,  which,  he  aaid,  had 
been  sent  him  from  his  court  in  the  very  shape  it  now  appem 
in,  which,  he  protests,  he  believes  will  be  rather  accepted  by  yoa 
in  England  than  that  I  liavc  drawn  up. 

With  regard  to  the  article  of  the  claim  of  the  Biscaynen 'and 
Guipuscoans,  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  he  will  by  no 
moans  hear  of  any  proposal  that  does  not  absolutely  ascertain  tUi 
ri<rht  to  them,  and  chooses  to  have  no  article  at  all  about  it.  Either 
he  or  his  court  have  certainly  lost  their  senses,  if  that  can  be  judged 
of  by  tlic  strange  language  he  holds,  that  Spain,  if  refuted  tha 
liberty  of  fishing  or  buying  fish  at  Newfoundland,  will  prohibit  tihe 
importation  of  Bacallao,  and  that  the  Pope  has  already,  on  the 
application  of  the  King  of  Spain,  permitted  the  general  use  offlerii 
on  fust-days.  This  is  such  stuff,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  pot 
it  into  a  despatch ;  but  your  lordship  should  be  informed 
passion  and  resentment  make  ministers  and  even  nations 
simply.  This  foolish  discourse,  however,  brought  us  to  a  Terj 
material  business ;  tliat  as,  by  the  treaties  of  commerce  and 
which  wore  to  be  rcncwirfl,  we  were  to  be  considered  ai  gens 
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ciuima,  France  nnrt  ncceiMrOy  likmriia  be  pndoded  ftoai  ttU  JMnM 
beoeficial  trade  of  vcBdiog  their  fisb  ia  the  Spnibh  pofto ;  tlw  ha 
allowed,  as  the  prohibition  would  be  general,  bat  that  Ua  camt 
never  intended  to  renew  all  the  treatise  wkich  wen  in  fan  mA 
Ttgour  before  the  rupture,  for  a  knger  term  than  half,  or,  at  ft* 
moat,  a  whole  year ;  bj  which  time  it  would  be  inrialwl  on,  that  ft 
new  treaty  of  commerce  ihonld  be  made,  the  tnatiee  of  lo— werea 
which  did  lubiiit  befora  the  war  being  ao  contradiatory  to  laah 
other,  and  bo  burdenaome  to  Spam,  thai  Hf  Arrtaga,  their  pntr* 
cipal  miniatei  of  the  financee,  had  wiota  to  him,  that  tfaa  kiaf 
would  no  longer  endnre  it.  It  ia  needleM  to  trouble  jour  loidA^ 
with  the  pnerilitiea  and  folae  reaacning  made  nee  of  by  M^  GrimaUi 
on  this  occauon.  It  will  auflica  to  inform  jou,  that  ha  coaeladal 
with  layir^,  that  no  force  on  earth  iboald  prarol  with  kmt  la 
exceed  hii  initructioui  in  thia  point,  and  that  he  would  rafter  loaa 
hii  right  arm  than  >ign  it.  The  Doe  de  Choiaaul  opoa  thia  took 
the  pen  and  laid,  that  he  wouU  endearour  to  fwoadla  all  difiiw 
encei  on  thii  point  betwixt  us,  which  be  hoped  he  ftmld  eAet  bf 
the  article  herein  encloaed,  whidi  M^  da  OriaMMi  ewatiwl  to, 
after  long  debate  wift  the  Due  da  Choiaeiil,  but  which  I  doeland  I 
could  not,  it  being  directly  contrary  to  my  inalractioaB,  and  a  peal 
of  too  great  moment  for  ma  to  accept  it  in  any  oftar  way  thaa  ail 
re/erenduni,  Howerer,  I  thinh  myaelf  obliged  to  inform  yev 
lordahip,  that  I  fear  Spain,  without  aome  changa  ia  agreed  to  ba 
made  hereafter  in  her  commercial  treatim  wift  ua,  will  not  I9  tmf 
isatanccs  from  France  be  iitdnced  to  cone  into  twme  of  aeeoB- 
modation.  And,  indeed,  if  any  altertfioa  ia  to  be  made,  fte  artiell 
■ketched  out  by  the  Due  de  Chwaenl,  aaama  fidly  CTilcnhtoJ  !• 
tender  auch  alteration  at  little  diaagraeable  to  Ba^aad  M  ii  pa»> 
Bible.  Though  in  the  a&ir  of  Portugal  I  d^aadad  eU^  oa  tht 
French  ministera,  who  aaaured  me,  that  wift  regard  to  that,  ft* 
moat  Chriitian  king  would  aee  aatiafoctioB  ftould  bo  giiua.  !•  m 
on  that  most  nuterial  point,  yet  I  tUuk  myarif  obligad,  aa  lUi 
n^nrally  came  aometimea  in  qnaatioa  dariag  thia  meatmf,  tob 
form  yonr  lordshqt  of  the  reuoninga  made  uaa  of  by  1ft  OrmwUb 
He  aaid,  "  hit  court  deairad  lo  ba  judged  oa  Iha  aaaw  priaei|te 
oa  which  we  judged  ooraelvaei"  th«a  wen  Iha  ntf  waida'hi 
repeated  aevenl  timea ;  and  that  aa  w«  hid  gifw  iheh  «MM 
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D.  1769.  to  understand,  by  making  use  of  the  words  eonquttn  faLtm  cm  i 
faire^  that  we  were  determined  to  ask  a  compensation  for  die 
Havannah,  should  it  be  taken,  they  had  undoubtedly  more  tlmn  aa 
equal  right  with  us  of  asking  compensations  for  what  they  had  acta- 
ally  gained  in  Portugal.  My  answer  to  this  was,  that  such  smaD 
advantages  as  they  had  gained  in  Portugal,  by  possessing  a  small 
tract  of  a  bcurren  and  mountainous  country,  and  a  few  bad  fuiUiti 
on  its  frontiers,  ought  not  ever  (even  though  I  should  not  dispute 
the  certainty  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained  there)  to  be  pat  ia 
competition  against  even  the  great  probability  of  our  success  at  the 
Havannah ;  and  that  therefore,  unless  he  meant  to  play  a  very  deep 
stake,  he  had  better  sign  with  me  at  once  before  any  sinister  event 
fi>r  them  might  alter  the  conditions  which  his  majesty  as  yet  was 
willing  to  grant  them.  It  growing  late,  and  we  being  all  engaged 
to  supper,  the  conversation  ended  here;  and  I  shall  now  begin  wilk 
informing  you  of  all  that  passed  between  the  ministers  and  me  the 
next  day,  having  already  given  you,  in  my  letter  of  that  date,  &■ 
account  of  my  audiences  with  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  ftunily. 

On  my  first  seeing  in  the  morning  the  Comte  de  Choiseal,  he 
began  with  complaining,  that  I  had  not  shewed  any  fiiciiities,  the 
night  before,  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Spain,  wiihcut  whom  lAsy 
could  not  make  peace.  He  then  told  me,  that  as  a  reciprocity  was 
to  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  negotiation,  France  wovid  aoS 
oblige  herself  to  make  the  evacuations  in  Germany  immediately  apea 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles,  unless  England  woaM 
consent  to  commence  her  epochs  for  the  other  restitutions  frooi  the 
same  time.  As  I  foresaw  this  objection  would  be  made  when  ny 
instructions  were  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  where  I  was  preseat, 
and  as  the  argument  is  undoubtedly  a  just  one,  I  had  no  other 
reply  to  make  to  it  than  this, — that  I  thought  the  putting  an  imm^ 
diatc  end  to  the  expenses  of  the  German  war  would  be  so  agreeable 
to  both  nations,  that  I  flattered  myself  that  they  had  pawed 
over  for  mutual  convenience ;  but  that  if  they  insisted  upon 
they  now  mentioned,  upon  the  footing  of  a  reciprocity ,  it  was 
I  could  not  deny  they  had  a  right  to  exact.  After  dinner  the 
versation  of  the  former  night  was  resumed  between  the  saoM  par- 
ties, but  without  any  more  success  than  before,  1  reftising  abeolately 
to  take  the  article  relating  to  the  new  treaty  of  ooni 
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Spain  but  ad  referendum^  though  I  was  assured  by  the  Dae  de  AJK 
Choiscul  and  la  Duchesse  de  Pompadour,  whom  I  saw  that  morn- 
ing, tliat  if  I  would  agree  absolutely  to  that  article,  the  French 
king  would  take  it  on  himself  to  answer  for  M^  de  Grimaldi  signing 
immediately  the  preliminaries.  On  my  refusal  to  do  this,  we  parted, 
with  a  resolution  to  send  couriers  to  our  respective  courts  the  next 
day ;  and  I  told  M^  Grimaldi  I  would  send  him  the  next  morning 
the  articles  which  I  should  draw  up  in  relation  to  the  security  of 
Portugal.  Upon  my  return  home  from  Versailles,  I  found  the 
Sardinian  ambassador,  who,  upon  the  strength  of  a  conversation  he 
had  the  night  before  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  Mad.  de 
Pompadour,  and  of  the  relation  I  gave  him  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  ministers  at  Versailles,  M?  Grimaldi,  and  myself,  ppcssed 
me  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  I  valued  the  success  of  the  negotiatioB 
with  which  I  was  charged,  and  as  I  was  convinced  of  the  ill  fiuth 
and  bad  intentions  of  M^  Grimaldi,  to  put  him  into  such  a  sitnatioo, 
by  my  accepting  the  Due  de  Choiseurs  article  about  renewing  the 
treaties  with  Spain,  as  would  disable  him  from  frustrating  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminaries,  by  the  only  point  being  given  up  to 
him,  in  which  his  most  Christian  majesty  could  not  interfere,  it 
being  a  measure  relative  solely  to  England  and  Spain.  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  me  that  I  could  not  in  this  be  disavowed  in 
England,  and  that  peace  or  no  peace  depended  upon  it.  Upon  my 
firmness  not  to  yield  in  this,  he  desired  me  to  write  a  letter  next 
morning,  before  I  sent  off  my  courier,  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  to 
inform  him  how  far  I  could  go,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  bring 
M?  de  Grimaldi  to  sign,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  satis&ctkm  I 
expected  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  Canada,  and  the  nevigatioa 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  This  I  consented  to  do ;  and  he 
offered  to  carry  my  letter  himself  to  Versailles,  and  to  confer  with 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  upon  it.  The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter; 
and  I  likewise  enclose  the  articles  relating  to  Portugal,  whidi,  at 
the  same  time,  I  sent  to  the  Marques  de  Grimaldi,  and  the  article 
relating  to  the  treaties,  which  1  thought  myself  authorised  to  sign* 
Upon  the  Sardinian  ambassador's  return  from  Versailles  on  Salnrday 
night,  he  called  upon  roe,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  of  which  I  enclose  the  copy,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  Due  de  Choiseurs  observations  ;    but  as  hi  that  letter 
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D.  1763.  I  am  referred  to  what  the  Bailli  de  Solar  should  tell  me,  I  find 
myself  still  obliged  to  take  up  a  little  more  of  your  lordship's  time. 
This  minister  pressed  me  in  tlie  most  earnest  manner  to  compiv, 
as  he  thought  the  fate  of  the  negotiation  depended  in  g^at  measure 
upon  it,  though  the  French  ministers  declared  they  could  go  no 
farther  with  regard  to  the  article  of  the  treaties  of  Spain  than  what 
le  Due  de  Choiseul  had  done  in  the  article  I  have  sent  j^ou.  They 
propose  inserting  in  the  preliminaries  relating  to  the  boundary  of 
Canada,  either  of  the  articles  here  enclosed,  which  is  all,  they  say, 
can  be  done  in  the  preliminaries,  as  they  dare  not  let  M?  Grimaldi 
know  how  far  they  are  willing  to  content  us,  as  this  would  certainly 
make  him  refuse  signing  the  preliminaries.  But  they  engage  ti> 
g^ve,  in  a  separate  instrument,  to  be  signed  at  the  same  tinie,  the 
.  most  solemn  assurances,  in  the  King  of  France's  name,  for  the 
boundaries  of  Canada  as  already  explained,  and  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  Tlie  words  I  had  drawn  up  to 
answer  the  intent  of  the  reasonable  inspection  of  the  eacactness  of 
tlieir  engagements  relative  to  tlie  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
they  beg  may  be  omitted,  and  that  the  king,  their  master,  hopes 
this  will  be  agreed  to,  in  complaisance  to  him.  They  make  no  other 
objection  to  the  article  about  Dunkirk,  as  I  have  worded  it,  except 
by  tiie  alteration  of  the  word  pourvu  to  the  word  aprc8,  and  by 
leaving  out  the  word  ccrtificnt  at  tlie  end. 

If  your  lordship  has  patience  to  go  through  this  long  detail,  you 
will  be  as  much  an  fait  as  I  can  make  you,  of  the  intention  of  these 
ministers.     I  am,  &c.  &c. 

BEDFOaD. 

As  though  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  this  sitaatioii,  the 
duke  had  scarcely  landed  in  France  ere  he  received  a  com- 
niunication  from  Lord  Egrcmont,  repeated  on  the  I9th,  which 
limited  his  full  powers,  requiring  him,  when  the  prelimi- 
naries with  both  crowns  were  arranged,  to  transmit  tkem  thai 
thy  miyht  be  suhmittcd  to  the  king  for  his  approbatitmf 
jnrerious  to  their  being  signed.  Tliis  reclamation^  which  wai 
at  the  same  time  mischievous^ly  communicated  to  the  Doc 
de  Nivernois,  tended  so  obviously,  by  the  personal  discredit 
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which  it  threw  upon  him,  to  compromiae  ni  TBrioiis  ways  tiio  J 
success  of  his  negotiatum,  that  his  surprise  was  only  equalled 
by  his  indignation.  In  a  spirited  a{^>eal  to  Lord  Bute,  he 
complained  of  the  indignity,  and  demanded  not  eofy  a  leet^ 
fication  of  the  order,  in  unison  with  his  first  instmolioaSf  but 
a  security  against  the  repetition  of  such  fettering  and  eontr^* 
dictory  restraints.  '<  What  oecasbn  was  there,"  he  Anally 
inquired,  **  for  sending  a  minister  to  tliia  court,  if  the  whola 
was  to  be  transacted  from  ministry  to  ministiyl  and  why  waa 
I  selected  for  this  contemptible  empLoyment  of  transmitting 
prcjtU  only  to  my  court  after  so  long  a  negotiatioii,  wfaieh 
must  be  finished  soon,  or  not  at  all,  putting  me  upon  a  wom 
footing  than  Lord  Egremont  would  ha^e  put  one  of  hie  derka ; 
and  so  debasing  me  in  the  eyes  of  this  nation  with  whom  I 
am  to  treat,  that  I  confess  I  nerer  felt  ao  much  unearinesa  in 
my  whole  life? "^ 

His  fiery  remonstrance  struck  the  minister  with  due  alarm. 
He  had,  with  too  little  reflection,  giten  in  to  the  suggeslioiia 
of  the  two  secretaries,  who,  feeling  the  great  rsepmisibility  of 
their  situation,  in  the  inflammable  state  of  the  public  mindt 
were  jealous  of  Lord  Bute's  eagmness  for  peace,  and  feaifblf 
perhaps,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  desire  for  it  mi|^t  indnoe 
him  to  make  embarrassing  ocmcessions.  In  a  long  intenritw 
with  Mr.  Rigby,  Lord  Bute  sought,  with  seeming  shaBBe^  to 
excuse  his  consent  to  this  abridgement  of  powesa^  bgr  pro* 
testing  that  he  had  been  led  into  it  by  a  derirs  for  the  dnka'a 
security,  that  his  respooaibiUty  mi|^t  be  divided  with  jdia 
whole  cabinet.  On  stating  his  intention  to  annunon  a  oounoilt 
in  which  he  would  prcqioee  the  rsetitntkm  of  hia  oriigiaal 
powers,  Mr.  Rigby  inquired  if  he  waa  sure  of  ite 

'  Duke  of  fiedfoid  to  the  Eurl  of  Bute,  Puis,  Sept.  ao,  iret. 
VOL.  II.  X  X 
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A.o.  1769.  rencG  ?  To  which  he  anBweredi  **  the  king  would  be  obcjcd, 
and  would  talk  to  his  two  secretaries  on  thdr  Bcmples.'*^ 

The  king  did  so,  and  dismissed  them.     ''  Judge,"  sap 
the  monarch  in  a  note  afterwards  to  Lord  Bute,  '*  of  Groi- 
ville's  countenance  by  that  of  his  brother's  at  the  installalion. 
Lord  Egremont  was  wise  enough  to  fly  in  a  paaaion  in  the 
closet,  and  to  tell  me,  that  he  had  but  one  sentinaent  to  ofir 
upon  the  subject,  which  was,  to  send  the  Dake  of  Bedibid 
certain  fixed  articles  for  the  preliminaries,  upon  no  erent  to 
be  changed ;  and  if  the  French  refused  to  comply  with  mdi, 
immediately  to  recall  him.     I  answered,  that  this  ^^mtttn^t 
was  totally  different  from  mine ;  that  a  boy  of  ten  yean  old 
might  as  well  have  been  sent  to  Paris  on  this  emnd;  bal 
that  what  had  given  me  satisfieu^on  in  his  grace's  having 
undertaken  the  negotiation,  was,  that  I  had  the  best  opmioB 
of  his  head  and  heart,  nor  had  I  a  subject  on  whom  I  oould 
more  safely  depend."*     Lord  Egremont,  however,  stnmJ 
still  unwilling  to  recede ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  cf 
Bedford  had  reiterated  all  his  objections,  that  this  compromiss 
was  come  to  in  the  council  for  liis  satisfaction,^ that  his  lata 
despatches  should  be  read  in  a  meeting  of  the  whole  faMmt, 
where  those  points  in  which  no  concession  could  be  medsp 
were  to  be  unalterably  fixed,  the  rest  to  be  left  to  his  disera- 
tion,  and  the  whole  attended  with  full  powers  to  sign  with 
both  courts.'     The  tenour  of  those  despatches  sufficiently 
evinced  tliat  he  was  the  best  guardian  of  his  own  security, — 
that  whilst  desiring  that  proper  latitude  which  was  due  Is 
the  nature  of  his  mission,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the  lioUow 
ground  on  which  he  stood — of  the  readiness  which  some 
shewing  to  compromise  or  disavow  him.     That  there 

■  Mr.  Kii^hy  tu  tin-  Dnke  ollWilfunl,  Sept.  29,  1763. 
*  II*.  Stptcmlicr  31*.  '  11*.  Septeiubvr  29. 
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great  ooeasum  for  the  flKerdie  of  all  hia  aai«, 
what  the  French  ■mbawador  wrote  at  thia  moment  to  die 
Comte  de  Choiseol.  'M  am  cronod  and  fanpatient  at  all 
that  has  passed  at  Parisy  but  neither  damtednor  diseooraged. 
I  will  undoubtedly  do  mj  beat  to  draw  with  me  some  part  ef 
the  ministry;  but  be  quite  satiifled  that  ihey  eay  true  when 
they  dilate  on  the  dangers  which  they  run,  in  bdng  too  doea 
pushed  in  this  affair.  Remember  what  occurred  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht ;  and  be  assured  that  there  was  then  less  mredif^ 
used,  less  fermentati<Hi,  firemsy,  and  andadtj  put  m  plagr, 
than  at  this  moment  by  the  Oppositioa.  Besidea»  the  duke 
whom  you  have  with  you,  is  to  be  ftlt  fiir  in  hia  fcar  of  being 
ccmipromised :  he  is  personally  hated  by  a  great  nnmber  of 
them ;  he  has  but  few  partians;  he  is  altogether  cut  out  to 
senre  them  for  a  victim ;  and  the  spcnl  will  be  good,  Ibr  he 
has  an  immense  income."^  The  ominous  hint  is  in  perfbet 
unison  with  Mr.  Rigby's  cautions.  **  Keep/'  he  sayB» 
**  keep  upon  sure  ground,  knowing,  aa  you  well  do,  what 
heads  and  hearts  you  are  to  depend  upon  for  support."* 

The  Due  de  Niyemois'  disposition  to  recede  from  some  of 
the  more  important  ptrints  previously  agreed  to,  meanwhile 
received  a  check;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  length  brought 
all  thii^  back  in  the  French /ir^el  to  Aeir  ftret  state.  He 
secured  the  evacuation  of  Weed,  Cflevea,  and  Queldrsa,  tiia 
prevention  of  succours,  either  in  men  or  money,  to  tiia  aUieB 
of  France  in  the  wkok  Mptre,  and  the  navigatioii  of  die  Ifio- 
sissippi  in  its  whole  extent  oftowrm^  whidi  left  no  room  for 
any  debate,  in  consequence  of  the  dovbCa  that  distt  eadstad 
whether  the  river  Iberville  passed  actually  diroogh  die  lakes 
of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  or  not.  And  he  still  eaa* 
ployed  every  means  that  he  thought  likdy  to  touch  die 

*  Loud,  le  26  Sept.  1762.      *  Mr.  Riglyy  to  llis  D.  of  BsdIM,  Sept  SO. 
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.D.  176».  haughty  reluctance  of  Grrimaldi,  particnlariy  tfarangli  hii 
fears,  for  which  purpose  he  made  no  secret  of  the  instmctioiii 
which  }iis  court  had  now  sent  out  for  the  capture  of  Manilla. 
The  Frencli  ministers  joined  their  efforts,  but  more  faintly ; 
all  being  yet  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  the  HaTannah 
would  be  safe.  The  treaty  was  languishing  in  this  ancertain 
state,  when  a  courier,  despatched  from  London,  brought  the 
important  intelligence  that  the  Havannah  had  fallen — the 
conquest  the  completest  ever  known — fourteen  aail  of  the 
line,  thirty  merchantmen  loaded  for  Europe,  and  three  mil- 
lious  of  dollars  of  the  King  of  Spain's,  besides  an  immenig 
private  treasure. 

One  of  the  first  feelings  that  affected  the  French  ministiy, 
on  the  news  of  this  great  blow,  was  anger  at  the  late  con- 
duct of  Grimaldi,  especially  as  the  next  courier  from  Madrid 
brought  the  consent  of  that  court  to  nearly  all  that  the  Dake 
of  Bedford  had  previously  demanded.  **  I  frankly  confeM," 
writes  the  Comte  de  Choiseul  to  the  Due  de  NivenKUty 
*'  that  Spain,  if  the  influence  of  her  disaster  should  not  ei- 
tcnd  to  us,  has  only  what  she  merits.**'  '^  The  answer  of 
Spain  is  such,  that  we  might  have  signed  to-morrow  if  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  received  his  moderated  instnictioiis» 
and  the  Uavannah  had  not  been  captured, — we  must  depart 
from  the  {xisition  we  have  taken  up.'**  The  French  amhai 
sador  was  accordingly  desired  to  find  out  what  the  Kngl^h 
ministry  would  be  likely  to  require,  and  to  break  off  the 
force  of  any  new  claim,  by  a  well-managed  assent  to  the 
Spanish  articles,  so  late  objected  to  by  the  Marquis  Grimaldi. 
The  Due  de  Niveniois  consented  to  make  the  trial,  but 
candidly  forewarned  his  friend  that  it  would  be  fniitlsM. 
*^  The  sceuf  is  clianginl  here,'*  he  says,  ''  by  the  late  captore; 

■  Vi'rsaill«'!«,  li>  3  Octohic,  I7G2.      '  lb.  Fonuinvblcau,  ie  7  Oct.  1762. 
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but  it  18  changed  only  for  the  nunislrj,  nnee  the  Opp 
penistfl  in  the  same  yiews  and  prindplety  and  nMi  only 
more  numerous  weapons,  and  inv^orated  strengtli.  The 
ministry  (Lord  Bute  excepted)  no  Umgst  thmki  that  it  has 
need  of  peace :  sign,  therefore,  if  yam  desire  it,  befeie  the 
oi)eniDg  of  parliament,  qmoque  wwdo;  assore  yoorsdf,  that  widi 
the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes,  or  Mr.  Pitt's  or  your  oim  elo^ 
quence,  you  will  not  obtain  the  restitatidn  of  ihe  Havannah 
without  a  notable  eqairalent ;  eren  dien  it  will  be  diiBeolt; 
and  he  will  have  much  coarage  who  dares  to  charge  himsslf 
with  the  aflSetir  on  the  footing  upon  which  it  is  agitated.*^ 

The  amount  of  compensation  which  it  would  be  pi^oper  to 
require,  led  to  several  animated  discussions  in  ihe  British 
cabinet.  Lord  Bute  maniiested  still  a  disposition  to  eon* 
dude  the  treaty  on  the  origuMl  terms:*  he  complained  to  ihe 
Duke  of  Bedford  that  the  news  had  turned  the  heads  of  the 
wisest  men ;  and  that  those  who  had  hitherto  been  thelondesl 
for  almost  any  peace,  now  thought  that  even  the  Frsndi 
terms  ought  to  be  screwed  up  h^her.*  But  his  ineHnalMNi 
was  controlled  by  the  rest  of  the  calnnet,  who  were  umot  dr 
less  affected  by  the  prevalent  temper  of  the  nation,  the  ett- 
pidity  of  which  was  cherished  by  every  possible  expedient 
that  the  wit  of  party  could  devise.  Their  loftier  demands 
drew  him  to  a  compromise;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  cession 
of  Florida  should  be  the  least  they  cooM  require.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  was  perfectly  well  apprised  of  the  diftreneea 
of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  took  advantage  of  them  to  deniaad» 
in  addition  to  Florida,  the  grant  of  Porto-Rico,  and  an  ejipiess 
renunciation  of  Spain  to  her  claim  of  right  of  fishery  off  the 

*  Ducde  NiTerooU  to  the  Due  de  Choimil,  Londiit,  It  9  Oct.  iret. 

*  Mr.  Rtgby  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sept  30»  1769. 
*Lord  Bute  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Oelober  14,  iret* 
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.D.  1769.  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  Dae  de  Choisenl  wbb  at  Fon- 
taineblcau,  laid  up  by  the  gout,  when  Mr.  Neville,  secretary 
to  the  embassy,  appeared  as  the  bearer  of  the  duke's  letter. 
The  minister  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  aloud ;  when  ke 
came  to  the  new  requisitions,  he  exclaimed,  impatiently, 
**Voila  le  dialler' — on  finishing  the  letter,  he  sought  to 
abate  the  edge  of  this  remark,  by  placing  it  to  the  delay  that 
must  ensue,  since  the  Marquis  Grimaldi  could  assent  to  no 
territorial  cession  whatever,  without  express  orders  from  his 
sovereign.  He  set  himself  then  to  calculate  the  time  in 
which  a  courier  could  go  and  come :  **  Et  apres  cela,**  sud 
he,  with  fire  and  some  ill-humour,  ''  il  nous  faudra  neoeasaire- 
ment  des  pour-parlers,  car  nos  affaires  ne  sent  pas  tout-a-fait 
arranges  encore."' 

But  there  was  little  real  intention  in  the  French  ministen  to 
expend  much  time  in  menacing  discussions.  They  had  been 
apprised  by  Nivernois,  that  the  longer  the  delay,  the  severer 
would  the  terms  become;  that  they  must  require  immediatdy 
from  Spain  carte^blanche  without  restriction,  and  with  the 
utmost  diligence;  for  that  if  the  British  parliament  firat 
opened,  the  storm  would  overwhelm  all, — the  king,  his  mi- 
nistry, the  peace,  '^  and  what  then,**  he  inquired,  **  will 
become  of  Spain  ?  what  of  France  I  and  what  of  the  ministry 
of  France?  O,  nion  Dicu!  que  M.  de  Grimaldi  avee  sa 
conduite  passce  me  pesc  sur  Testomac!**^  "  Spain,**  says 
the  Comte  dc  Choiseul,  in  reply,  *<  will  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  subscribe  the  terms ;  she  will  come  to  at  the  last ; 
but  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late.**^ 

It  acconlingly  became  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  time  for  their  courier's  return,  and  the 


>  Mr.  Nrvillc  to  the  Diiko  of  BcdforJ,  Oct.  19.  *  Due  de 

.111  CoiiiU'  ik-  Cliuiv-'ul,  le  1H  (Jet.  ^  Foiitaincbleau,  le  31  Oct,  176S. 
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settlement  of  the  preliminaries.  The  Duo  de  Niyeraois  made  AJ>.  t 
earnest  application  for  the  prorogation  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment to  a  more  distant  day:  the  English  ministry  made  a 
difficulty  of  the  concession ;  but  it  was  at  length  accorded ; 
and  the  parliament  was  fixed  to  meet  upon  the  25th  of 
November. 

No  decisive  instructions  had  yet  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  on  the  Spanish  points  referred  to  his  court.  The 
ministry  had,  in  fact,  been  bending  before  the  blast  of  public 
opinion ;  and  the  circulation  of  a  strange  rumour,  that  the 
preliminaries  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  parlia- 
ment previous  to  signature,  operated  so  greatly  to  its  disad- 
vantage that  some  change  was  unavoidable.  Lord  Halifieuc 
was  accordingly  made  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Urenville,  who  was  removed  to  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Grower 
was  called  to  the  cabinet  council ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  after  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  details  of  the  negotiation,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Conunons  in 
favour  of  the  peace.  This  arrangement  was  justly  regarded 
by  the  public  as  a  certain  sign  that  the  king  was  determined 
to  be  firm  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative :  so  the  Opposition 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  induced  some  of  their  adherents 
to  send  in  their  resignations,  not  much,  however,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  minister.^  In  announcing  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  his  acceptance  of  the  king's  ofiers,  Mr.  Fox 
assured  him,  that,  sustained  by  his  grace's  approbation,  he 

'  '^  The  secret  practices  of  fiaiction  begin  to  transpire ;  some  resignations  are 
made  ;  others,  I  am  told,  about  to  be;  every  method  b  tried  to  bring  the 
Rutland  family  to  the  same  desperate  step.  What  the  success  may  be,  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  ;  but  this  I  can  safely  assure  your  grace,  the  king*s  rest 
in  not  disturbed  :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  pleased  to  have  people  fairly  take  off 
the  m;uik  ;  and  looks  \%ith  tlic  utmost  contempt  on  what  he  sees  and  knows 
in  i;oni^  forward."— L«>/</  Buic  to  the  Duke  of  Hed/ord,  Oct,  30,  170'2. 
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.D.  irds.  should  acquit  himself  with  courage ;  althoi^h  nothing  eonU 
prevent  his  feeling,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  that  hb 
friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  had  been 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  life,  would  be  greatly  im- 
paired, if  not  quite  broken  by  it."* 

This  point  being  settled,  a  council  was  held  on  the  25th 
of  October,  at  which  the  ultimatum  of  the  BritiBh  court  upon 
the  Spanish  articles,  &c.  was  definitiyely  fixed,  and  a  eomtrt- 
prqjet  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  special  in- 
structions to  insist  alone  upon  either  Florida  or  Porto  Rieo 
as  a  compensation  for  the  Havannah ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time — as  though  for  the  greater  security  of  his  obedience — 
accompanied  by  the  following  autograph  letter:  — 

The  Kixo  to  the  Duke  or  Bedford. 

St.  James's,  Oct,  26, 1762. 
My  Lord  Duke, — This  is  so  critical  a  minute,  both  for  mine 
own  honour  and  the  socuritv  of  the  nation,  that  I  think  it  necestarr 
to  send  you  these  few  lines,  not  to  exhort  you — for  I  know  tout 
steady  and  afiectionatc  adherence  to  my  interest, — but  to  declare 
to  you,  with  my  own  pen,  that,  afler  weighing  every  conacquence, 
I  am  determined  cither  to  miike  the  peace  1  now  send  you,  or  to 
continue  the  war.  I  think  if  the  French  and  Spaniards  have  not 
very  had  intelli^nce,  they  will  sec  the  danger  run  by  suflering 
this  to  hans:  till  (lie  meetin?  of  my  parliament.  The  best  despatch, 
therefore,  I  can  receive  from  you,  and  the  most  essential  to  ny 
service,  will  be  these  preliminaries  signed.  May  Providence^  m 
compassion  to  human  misery,  give  you  this  means  of  executing 
tliis  great  and  noble  work  ;  and  be  assured,  I  will  never  forget  the 
duty  and  attachment  you  shew  to  me  on  this  important  crisis. 

George  R. 

Tlirce  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Comte  de 
Choii»euI  writ(>3  to  the  French  ambassador :  "  The  King  of 

'  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Duke  uf  Heflford,  i^^\.  26,  1762. 
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Spain  consents  to  cede  Florida,  but  I  bag  of  yon  to  i 
the  fact  to  no  one.  I  hope  that  this  sacrifice  will  mal 
peace ;  it  will  be  an  unhappy  0116,  but  what  is  to  be  dontt 
the  continuance  of  the  war  will  be  a  greaAer  evU.  The  En- 
glish are  furiously  imperious ;  they  are  dronk  with  sucflssj; 
and,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  abase  their 
pride.  In  three  days,  howerer,  we  shall  know  our  dooniy 
and  that  will  be  some  consolation ;  for  I  haye  been  harassed 
to  death  by  the  suspense  of  the  last  aiz  months,*  ^ 

These  three  days  wane  passed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
final  discussions  with  the  French  ministers  on  the  prdiflit 
naries.  Haying  shewn  so  strongly  his  indignation  al  th^  lala 
restriction  of  his  powers,  a  latitude  was  allowed  him  upon 
certain  points;  but  this  ostensible  freedom  was  rendered 
nugatory,  to  any  useful  result,  by  the  secret  treachery  of  Lord 
Bute,  who,  with  great  dissimulation, 

''  Had  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
Bat  broke  it  to  the  hope/' 

It  appears,  from  the  priyate  eorrespondenoe  of  the  Doe. 
de  Niyemois,  that  all  the  main  points  of  the  eomire'pryH 
now  agreed  to  by  the  British  cabinet,  had  been  both  setded, . 
and  communicated  hy  Lord  Bute  to  the  Fremek  ambasmidor, 
through  the  Comte  de  Viry,  so  early  as  the  11th  of  October* 
*'  I  adjoin,  herewith,"  writes  Niyemois  to  the  Comta  da 
Choiseul,  on  that  day,  **  an  exact  coffj  of  what  resolyas  all 
our  doubts — the  document  pyen  to  me  by  the  Comte  do 
Viry.  I  haye  seen  and  read  the  original,  between  his  hands^ 
in  the  hand-writing  of  my  Lord  Bute.  The  notes  which  yon 
will  find  in  the  margin  of  the  two  articles  are  written  bj 
myself,  under  Viry's  dictation,  and  contain  only,  as  he  saya^ 
his  opinion  and  particular  prognostic.    The  articles  withonl 

■  LeaoOctobre,17eS. 
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).  1762.  Tnar^nal  notes  are  the  sine  qui  nan  oooditioiiB^  wfaieh  en 
admit  of  no  modification.  Besides  this  oommunicalkm  of 
Lord  Bute's  sentiments,  Viry  has  farther  apprised  me  ef 
several  details  containing  the  particular  advice  given  hjf  thorn 
members  of  the  cabinet  council  who  are  of  mast  credii^**  which 
he  then  proceeds  to  furnish. 

The  natural  tendency  of  this  secret  intelligenee  was  to 
induce  the  French  ministers  at  Paris  to  ahandon  the  defimee 
of  the  fixed  articles,  and  to  concentrate  a]l  their  weapoaB  at 
objection  upon  those  points  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bedfisid 
had  a  discretionary  power,  and  for  any  relaxation  in  which 
he  would  thus  become  personally  responsible.  And  he  woald 
be  so  much  the  more  at  their  mercy,  in  these  paiticolan,  as 
they  knew  that  he  cx)uld  not  yenture  to  a  sacrifice  of  the 
treaty  for  the  sake  of  any  inferior  advantages.  Well  aware 
of  the  duke*s  impetuous  temperament,  it  was  not,  therefore, 
witliout  good  reason  that  the  French  ambassador  wrote: 
**  the  above  details  arc  confided  to  me  under  the  strictest  seal 
of  secrecy,  which  I  have  promised  shall  be  kept  rel^oosly, 
as  well  from  Spain  as  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.*' '  And 
again,  in  a  second  letter  on  the  same  day :  '*  Keep  and  re^ 
commend  the  most  solcnm  secrecy,  both  in  regard  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  whoever  shall  not 
be  necessarily  admitted  to  it ;  remember  the  fate  of  Lord 
Oxfortl  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  be  assured  that  poor 
I^rd  Bute  himself  will  be  equally  mindful  of  it."' 

In  tlio  long  discussions  that  ensued,  the  French  ministers 
availed  tliomselvcs  of  the  vantage-ground  thus  treacherously 
concetb><l  to  them,  and  tried  every  tone  of  language  that  was 
likely  to  lead  any  concession  in  its  train.     The  firmness  of 

'  Due  lit;  Ni\(Tn(»is  :iu  Cointc  dv  Cliuiscul,  Ic  11  d*Oct.  au  soir. 
'  lb.  a  unzc  liourcs  ilu  suir. 
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the  duke  disconcerted  most  of  these  attempts ;  bat  as  the  A.D.  t 
Mun(iiis  dc  Griinaldi  still  shewed  himself  inexorable  on 
several  points,  he  foand  it  necessary  to  obtun  their  authority 
with  him  by  shortening  the  epoch  for  the  mutual  cessions  of 
Cul)a  and  Florida,  from  four  to  three  months ;  by  reducing 
the  six  leagues  distance  from  the  British-American  ooasta, 
within  which  the  French  were  not  to  fish,  to  three ;  and  by 
abating  them  one-half  of  the  fifteen  leagues  distance  frcNU 
Cape  Breton,  to  the  same  end :  '*  The  argument,"  he  says, 
'^  made  use  of  by  the  French  ministers  on  these  points  was 
unanswerable,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been  Tirtaally 
precluded  from  making  any  use  of  the  fishery  to  which  this 
article  nominally  entitled  them.  Had  I  not  relaxed  in  these 
few  points,  of  no  great  importance  to  us,  but  of  great  moment 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  king  and  his  ministers,  I  should 
never  have  got  them  to  speak  so  roundly  to  the  Spanish 
minister  as  they  have  done ;  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
having  taken  upon  himself  actually  to  order  the  M^  de  Gri- 
maldi  to  sign,  which  he  absolutely  refused  doing  without 
such  an  onler.^  The  Spanish  articles  appearing  to  me  not 
only  of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  negotiating  them,  but  as 
of  the  greatest  import  in  the  eyes  of  his  majesty  and  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  I  state  the  circumstance  to  evince  the 
necessity  to  which  I  was  reduced  in  obtaining  these  inesti- 
mable advantages  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain/'*  Every 
ol)stacle  being  thus  at  length  happily  removed,  the  prelimi- 
naries were  signed  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  ratified  upon 
the  22d  ;  and  the  king  desired  Lord  Bute  to  convey  to  the 
duke  the  highest  approbation  of  his  conduct.  *'  I  saw/' 
writes  Mr.  Fox  to  him,  ''  his  majesty  to-day,  who  speaks  of 
you,  and  what  you  have  done,  as  your  best  friends  could  wish. 

■  '  Duke  of  Ikdfonl  to  Lord  Egrcrooni,  Nov.  3, 1763. 
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.D.  1762.  He  says,  *  he  and  his  council  shonld  think  themfldTes  modi 
obliged  to  you  for  acting  like  a  man  of  honoor  and  connge, 
in  doing,  at  your  own  risk,  without  delay,  what  in  yov 
judgment,  and  in  his  too,  is  90  honourable  and  adTantageow 
to  him  and  to  your  country/  Some  wonder  at  yon  ;  bat  in 
tliis  case,  wonder  is,  what  Dr.  Young  calls  it,  involnntary 
praise.  We  are  loudly  threatened,  but  I  see  no  reason  why, 
like  other  threatened  folk,  we  may  not  lire  long**'* 

Tlie  negotiations  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Definitive  Treaty,  occupied  three  months  more  of  dose  and 
arduous  exertion.  Amongst  the  many  subjects  that  still 
required  arrangement,  were  two  of  primary  imporlanee, 
involving  the  interests  of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  secured  insertion  in  the  preliminaries  of  the 
very  clause  which  the  former  had  transmitted  to  him,  to 
guarantee  the  restoration  of  all  acquisitions  made  by  the 
French  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  and  in  Bengal. 
Its  secret  committee  subsequently  thinking,  that  from  the  date 
of  restitution  l)eing  fixed ''  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
in  1749,"  the  article  was  open  to  dispute,  now  pressed  for  a 
new  e]K)ch — namely^  the  1st  of  January  in  that  year.  The 
Duke  of  UtHlford,  accordingly,  enforced  the  request  in  re- 
peated conferences  ;  but  the  French  ministers,  jealous  of  sU 
innovation  in  the  articles,  refused  with  so  much  tenacity  Is 
make  any  change,  that  the  British  cabinet,  despairing  of  ill 
ability  to  gratify  the  Company,  empowered  him  to  sign  the 
treaty,  though  it  should  not  be  granted.'  Either  the  directon 
were  ignorant  of  the  great  importance,  in  other  respects,  of 
keeping  to  the  e|K>ch  of  the  Ist  of  January,  or  they  thought  it 

■  Mr.  Vox  :o  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Nov.  1*2, 1762. 

'  Ijord  K'^-reiiiont  to  the  Duke  of  Dedlbrd,  Jan.  32. 1763. 
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more  politic  to  ooneeal  their  knowledge,  or  thej  negleeledi 
from  oversight,  to  inform  the  English  minitten  of  it ;  fiir  dM 
proposed  alteration  was  plaeed  bj  them  sdely  <m  the  amhfr* 
guity  of  the  preliminary  article.  The  duke,  therefiBve,  had 
agreed  to  let  this  article  remain,  and  was  rsady  to  eigo  the 
treaty  without  the  alteration.  Bnt,  at  this  eritieal  moment, 
he  consulted  M.  de  Pinto,  a  Dutch  gentlemani  of  Portuguese 
extraction,  then  at  Paris,  who,  having  ooimexions  in  India,  and 
having  lately  read  Dupleiz's  memoirs,  was  well  aeqnainted 
with  the  state  of  a0airs  there.  From  him  the  duke  learned^ 
that  hostilities  between  the  eompanies  did  not  commence  tiH 
the  16th  of  July,  1749.  Had  the  original  epoch,  thersfim^ 
been  followed  in  the  definitiTe  treaty,  all  the  acquipitiniis  of 
the  French  preceding  that  date  must  have  been  restored  to 
them.  But  the  extracts  which  De  Pinto  now  submitted  to 
his  perusal  from  Dupleix,  clearly  shewed,  that  on  the  1st  of 
July  in  the  same  year,  Ali  Resakan,  subah  of  the  GamatiOy 
had  made  very  rich  grants  to  the  French  eonqMUj,  to 
the  annual  amount  of  three  million  and  a  half  of  rupees^ 
or  76,500/. ;  all  which,  if  the  epoch  were  changed,  would 
become  the  property  of  the  English  company.^  HensiMf 
now  of  the  great  importance  of  the  affiur,  he  sooght  a^ 
interview  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  more  strennoqi^ 
demanded  the  change  of  epoch.  The  French  minitttr  i| 
stated  to  have  upbraided  him,  in  strong  terms,  with  hie  im^ 
satility,  which  the  duke  did  not  extenoate;  but  he  deolaiifll 
that  his  past  inadvertence  was  no  reason  why  he  shonld  ooii* 
sent,  with  his  eyes  open,  to  betray  his  coiintrj*s  interests;  aa^ 
therefore,  if  the  French  calnnet  would  not  agree  to  cede  theM 
earlier  acquisitions,  agreeably  to  the  qMrit  of  the  aitielsa 
which  they  had  signed,  he  would  retam  home  wiiUn  twslvt 

>  M.  de  Pinto  i  M.  Neville,  Jia.  tO^  ITCS. 
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D.  176S.  hours,  and  submit  the  fate  of  his  head  to  the  dedsioii  of  an 
English  parliament.  The  minister,  starded  at  the  intrqndity 
of  this  resolye,  frowned,  paused,  hesitated,  and  complied; 
and  England  is  said  now  to  enjoy  half  a  million  ammaUj, 
in  consequence  of  that  spirited  retort^ 

In  the  preliminary  articles  it  was  stipulated  that  all  the 
conquests  of  Spain  in  Portugal  should  be  restored,  and  the 
King  of  Portugal  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  ardclea  as  moo 
as  possible.  M.  de  Mello,  the  minister  from  Lisbon,  aecoid- 
ingly  signed  at  London  the  acts  of  accession,  which  the  French 
and  Spanish  ministers  duly  concurred  in,  and  formally  Mgned 
other  acts  accepting  the  accession.  The  acts  of  acceasion  were 
double,  and  formed  according  to  the  rule  of  alternating  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  powers.  But  though  the  Due 
dc  Choiscul  professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  disposition  of 
Portugal  to  France,  he  declared  positiyely  that  his  king 
would  not  alternate  with  Portugal.  Tlie  Portuguese  minister 
insi.sted  on  the  {loiiit,  and  supported  his  demand  by  extracts 
from  every  treaty  which  France  had  ever  signed  with  For* 
tugul.  The  Due  de  Choiseul,  sore  upon  the  foil  which  he 
had  so  recently  received  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
eciually  tenacious,  and  said  with  warmth,  **that  his  king 
had  declared  in  council  that  he  would  not  yield,  whateTcr 
the  coiisec^uence  might  be."  Tlie  great  work  of  peace,  in  all 
other  re!<|XH:ts,  was  now  brought  to  a  completion  :  the  duke 
liad  carrie<l  his  East  India  point,  the  specific  guarantee  of 
the  electorate  of  llunovcr,  and  various  other  desirable  clauses, 
without  departing  from  any  one  of  his  instructions ;  and  the 

'  The  service  of  M.  dc  Pinto  did  not  pads  iiiirecompensed.    For,  pn- 

x'litin^'  MiiMi  atiLT  .1  liiriiiun.d  lu  ilit'  Kiiglisli  V.i\si  India  Company,  to  which 
lilt'  l)iiki-  «il  rH'tlfiinl  iuiit  hi^  powi-rful  su|)|K>rt,  a  iicnsion  uf  500/.  a-ycar 
«vi>  settled  nil  liiiii,  hIiicIi  he  i-njuycd  duiiiii;  tliv  rfmainder  uf  his  life. 
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seyeral  ministerB  were  seated  at  the  teUe  in  the 
Fontaineblean,  prepared  to  tigii  the  DefinitiTeTieety.   Alt 
juncture,  M.  de  Mello  so  stnmgly  r 
ments,  and  so  earnestly  insisted  that  the  h  i 

was  concerned  in  being  a  contractiDg  partj^  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  declared,  until  the  represeotatiTe  of  his  sorerdgn's 
ally  was  satisfied,  he  should  certainly  not  sign  withoat  fivther 
orders  from  his  court.^  A  stormy  altercation  enened;  and 
the  affair  was  for  a  long  while  debated  with  great  eagerness: 
but  the  duke  was  ultimately  saccossful ;  the  French  ministeiv 
gave  in,  with  great  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  the  Doe  de 
Choiseul  ;^  and  on  the  10th  of  February  the  signed  trealy 
was  despatched  to  England  by  Mr.  Nerille,  who  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  letter  communicates  the  style  of  his  reception : — 

Ma.  Nevilli  to  thi  Duke  or  Bbdioad* 

Londoo,  Feb.  ICIh,  ITCS. 

My  Lord, — I  arrived  m  town  yesterday  at  fire  o'clock,  and 

found  my  Lord  Egremont  at  dinner  with  Mr.  GreuTille,  firom 

whence  his  lordship  instantly  accompanied  me  to  the  king.    Hb 

majesty  received  me  most  gpraciottsly,  and  kept  me  a  full  hoar  and 

■  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Lord  Egremont,  Pima,Feb.  10, 1763. 

'  The  Due  de  Choiseul  afterwards  oompfadned  ftmogly  of  Ae  duke's  rigid 
teiMtfnty,  both  upon  this  and  the  Esst  Indm  srtkls,  and  nidiilsd  by  dnraM^ 
his  eflbru  to  cany  into  effect  the  king^s  desire  of  rseooipsnMg  tfia  Ki^gef 
Sardinia  for  the  assistance  he  had  lent  during  the  negotiatkiai^  ky  sapperting 
his  pretensions  rehuire  to  the  Pbishitin.  It  was  couseqesntly  aol  mail  Msy, 
and  after  many  discossioQSy  thai  the  Kmg  of  Savdmia  WIS  mtisML  Oathe 
27th  of  that  month,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  inibiiBsd  ky  Lord  Bgwrneia, 
that  both  to  the  king  his  master  and  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  WMudk  had 
his  entire  satisfiustion  in  the  aSUr,  and  partiealsify  in  the  sial  aad 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Bedfocd  had  enforced  it.  "Tlie  king 
me  to  communicate  this  to  yon  immediate,  that  yonr  gnee  ai^  h«f«  the 
satisfoction  to  receire,  before  yon  left  Pnisy  this  flnsh  tsMinony  ofyoar  die* 
tinguished  abilities,  which  hare  so  repeatedly  merited  Ae  Ung^s  Iriglnil  appsiH 
bation  during  the  course  of  your  embassy,  and  which  has  prodaoed  so  perfect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  crowns.''— - lenrf  JJirOTsnf  la  tkt  IMsff 
RedfitrJ,  May  27,  1763. 
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D.  1763.  a  half  in  his  closet.    He  read  over  your  grace'f  despatch  vith  gieat 
eagerness,  asked  me  questions  upon  many  particulars  of  it,  and, 
expressing  a  satisfaction  even  greater  than  I  could  have  conceived, 
saiil  to  Lord  Egremont,  *'  Why,  my  lord,  this  is  greater  than  vc 
could  have  hoped  for ;  England  never  signed  such  a  peace  before, 
nor,  I  believe,  any  other  power  in  Europe.     Indeed,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  done  greatly !"     Lord  Egrcmont  said,  no  prince  had 
ever  begun  his  reign  by  so  glorious  a  war  and  so  glorious  a  peace. 
As  the  king  pressed  me  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  I  did  it  vidi 
great  freedom,  and  told  him  what  every  one  must  think  of  vour 
grace's  conduct  who  had  the  honour  of  seeing  it  so  near  as  I  did. 
Tliat  1  need  not  repeat     But  the  king  most  cordially  joined  in  the 
same  sentiment  with  me,  and  I  believe  your  grace  will  receive  s 
letter  by  Mr.  Vernon  from  Lord  Bute,  which  will  prove  how  higUj 
his  majesty  thinks  himself  obliged  to  you.    He  inquired  much  after 
your  health,  and  said  every  thing  that  was  civil,  nay  affectionate, 
upon  that  occasion.     Besides  the  approbation  he  expressed  upon 
all  the  national  point<%,  he  was  pleased  with  the  guarantee  of  his 
Electoral  dominions,  and  particularly  so  with  the  care  taken  of  the 
honour  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.     When  his  majesty  had  gone 
tlirough  the  treaty  and  your  grace's  letter,  he  asked  me  several 
questions  relative  to  the  interior  state  of  France,  which  gave  me  an 
opi)ortunity  of  mentioning  what  the  French  king  had  said  to  yoar 
grace  u]K>n  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  articles,  with  which 
he  was  extremely  pleased.     1  told  him  the  circumstance  of  signing 
the  treaty  in  his  ambassador's  house,  and  under  his    majesty's 
picture,  and  made  him  lau^h  very  much  at  the  squabble  among  the 
pU'ni|)otentiuries  about  the  altemative  with  Portugal.     He  seemed 
satisfied  with  thi*  account  I  gave  of  the  interior  of  France,  and  said 
sonictliiiig  very  obli^iuLTto  me  upon  the  occasion,  repeating  part  of 
wliat  your  ^race  had  so  kindly  written.     From  court  I  went  to 
Lord  Bute  ;  but,  not  finding  him,  lefl  your  grace's  letter,  and  re- 
turned to  his  lonlffhip  this  morning.     Your  grace  will  easily  believe 
I  wa<«  received  well  there.     His  lunlship  declared,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, '*  No  man  had  ever  rendered  so  great  a  service  to  his  king 
and  country  ;  and  that  tliere  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  could 
have  done  it  but  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl."     He  said  he  knew  very 
well,  and  had  iK'en  much  concerned  at  it,  that  at  times  he  had  not 
lieon  wi'll  ^^\\\l  vour  .rrare ;  but  he  ^^iis  p.*rsuaded,  had  vou  known 
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the  utuatioii  he  had  himeelf  been  in,  lint  WMid  not  hifv'liap-  MM:4fmi 

pened.    And,  indeed*  I  have  been  infimned  from  dUbmit  qnaxteify 

and  all  good  ones,  that  for  a  fortnight  Lord  Bute  and  Loid  Egm* 

mont  did  not  speak  to  each  other.    Indeed,  my  lord,  I  tod  it  to 

be  the  general  opinion  of  your  grace*i  firiendi  (and  I  proleit  that 

from  Lord  Bute's  behaviour  towardf  me  this  mommg  I  totiHy  agree 

with  them),  that  he  is  thorongUy  sensible  how  mndi  he  ti  obliged 

to  your  grace,  and  desirous  of  shewing  .k  to  all  the  worid.    Frana 

thence  I  called  on  Mr.  Rigby,  where  I  staid  till  ooort  time«    At 

the  levee  the  king  talked  to  me  twice,  and  most  oblignigly.    He 

inquired  very  much  after  your  grace,  and  said  it  would  have  been 

a  great  misfortune  had  the  gout  postponed  the  signing  of  such  a 

• 

peace.  I  could  not  help  telling  his  majesty  your  grace  had  pro- 
tested, you  would  have  signed  with  your  teeth,  sooner  then  hefvi 
delayed  a  work  you  knew  would  be  so  agreeable  to  his  miyeitj* 
Though  the  king  took  this  with  seeming  approbation,  I  Chared  upoo 
recollection  it  would  have  been  thought  improper.  But  the  tery 
contrary  has  happened.  I  was  oveifaeard,  and  your  spirit  as  much 
admired.  At  court  I  had  the  compliments  of  all  the  king^s  servants, 
and  all  the  world,  except  Lord  Mansfield.  His  lordship  honoured 
me  with  a  bow,  and  that  was  all.  To  judge  of  the  peeee  by  mj 
reception  at  the  House  of  C<mimons,  there  wiU  scaioe  be  a  nega*" 
tive  to  it    Wilkes  owned  to  me,  "  if  what  he  heard  of  it  was  tme, 

I 

it  was  the  damnedst  peace  for  the  Opposition  that  ever  was  made.** 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  hope  your  country,  as  well  as  your  king,  wQI 
feel  as  it  ought  how  much  it  owes  you.  I  am  consdoos,  on  reading 
over  this  letter,  how  trifling  and  unsatisfkctory  it  is  m  oonperisOB 
of  what  it  should  be ;  but  Mr.  Vernon's  sodden  depeitnre,  and  nj 
own  hurry  of  spirits,  must  plead  my  excuse ;  and  all  private  aaoe< 
dotes^  your  grace  will  hear  firom  Lady  Ossory  and  Mr.  Vernon. 
Your  grace  will  excuse,  therefore,  my  adding  nothing  more  at 
present,  than  my  most  respectful  acknowledgments  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  the  assurances  of  the  perfect  attachment  and  respoek 
with  which  I  shall  ever  remam,  my  lord,  Ac*  Ac. 

RlCBAEP  NbTIUX  NtTULUi 

t 

I  In  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Fox  observes,  **tUtwjn  k  nndi  6bl%sd  to  the 
duchess  for  the  pen  thst  sigDed  the  trssly,  whieh  wiU  be  looked  on  with 
▼eneittton  ages  heoee ;  iir  Oeofge  is  absaiy  liUv  esse  te  Us 

VOL.  II.  &  I» 
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LD.  1763.        The  violence  of  party  heat,  and  tbe  polideal 

of  the  public  raised  against  Lord  Bute,  prevented  the  compkle 
fulfilment  of  these  anticipations.  The  parliamentary  recep- 
tion which  the  treaty  was  likely  to  meet  with  from  the  Oppo- 
sition,  might  be  gathered,  at  the  first  blush,  from  the  language 
of  the  city,  where  the  influence  of  its  leaders  had  been  so  loag 
and  busily  concentrated.  With  the  first  intelligence  there 
that  preliminaries  were  signed,  a  rumour  spread  that  Porlo- 
Rico  was  the  e<|uivalent  obtained  for  the  Ilavannah.  A  cry 
was  instantly  raised  tliat  Porto-Rico  was  but  a  useless  and 
barren  island,  and  that  Florida  ought  to  have  been  obtained 
instead.  Afterwards,  when  it  was  known  that  Florida  vat 
actually  conceded,  although,  in  reference  to  this  sacrifiee,  the 
French  ambassador  had  written  to  Ids  court,  **  Je  pleuTS  en 
verite  des  larmes  dn  sang  quand  je  songe  a  tout  ce  qui  a  re- 
tarde  la  signature  des  preliminaires,"^  the  value  of  the  aeqoi- 
sition  was,  by  the  same  lips,  equally  depreciated ;  and  murmon 
resounded  fur  the  loss  of  Porto-Rico.  The  prelinunaries  hsT- 
ing  l3eon  submitted  to  parliament,  Nov.  29thy  the  grand  debate 
took  place  on  the  f)th  of  December.  The  plan  of  attack  had 
been  in  all  ]x>ints  arranged,  in  a  conference  of  four  hoiiii» 
which  the  Duke  of  Cuml)erland,  although  satisfied  with  the 
stipulations  in  favour  of  Prussia,  held  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  ia 
which  he  had  the  full  powers  of  the  Duke  of  Neweastk.' 
The  peace  was  assailed  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  latter 
feebly  and  ramblingly,  by  Lonl  Temple  less  fervently  thaa 
was  his  wont,  by  the  Duke  of  Urafton  ably  but  abosivriy,  I7 
I^rd  Ilardwick  most  unmeasuredly,  ''  criticising  minutely.*' 
says  the  Due  dc  Nivernois,  **  every  one  of  oor  articles,  and 
valuinir  at  zero  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  we  make  to 


*  Le  Due  dc  Nivcrnois  au  Comte  de  Choiieul,  11  Oct.  an 

*  Due  de  Niveniois  au  Due  de  Pnilin,  Londret,  23  Nov.  ITtt. 
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EnglaDd/'i    To  the  rarpriie  of  hk  wont  nmum.  Lord  Bate  lA 
defended  himself  and  it  with  wonderfol  ability  and  qpirit ; 
even  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  admitted,  that  in  his  life  he 
never  heard  so  fine  a  speech.*    What  waa  almoat  equally 
astonishing,  Lord  Mansfield^  whose  ill  offices  to  the  peace 
whilst  it  was  negotiating  appear  firequendy  in  the  Doke  of 
Bedford's  correspondence,  now  that  it  was  soeeessftJ,  and 
found  to  be  so  well  defended,  took  the  liberty  of  diflbring» 
with  great  r^ret,  from  those  with  whom  he  nsoally  tfaooj^; 
and,  after  discussbg  the  whole  treaty  pro  and  eon,  conelnded 
by  expressing  his  entire  apjMrobation  of  it.    In  the  CommoM, 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  fennor  negotiar 
tion,  spoke  sensibly  and  neatly  in  fevoor  of  the  peace  now 
made,  Mr.  Townsend  eloquently,  Mr.  Fox  eoavineb^ly.  The 
natural ''  .£olus  of  the  storm"  there,  to  use  Lord  Qiesterfieid'a 
metaphor,  was  Mr.  Pitt ;   who,  in  a  qieech  of  feor  hoora* 
length,  traversed  a  vast  field  of  debate.     Agreeably  to  the 
plan  which  had  been  arranged,  he  affiKted  the  absence  of 
all  party  feeling,  declaring  that  he  came  not  there  as  a  party 
man ;  but  wishing  to  stand  entirely  akme,  he  appeared  solely 
to  render  his  individual  opinion,  as  personal  honour  required 
him,  after  the  part  which  he  had  taken.    The  great  otjeet 
of  his  speech  was  to  depreciate  the  treaty  by  the  aitfiil  cmk 
trast  which  he  drew  between  it  and  his  own  nsgotiation» 
ostentatiously  setting  forth,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  tenne 
that  had  been  guoeeufidfy  obtained^  the  higher  claims  whidi 
he  had  fruitlessly  demmded.     Notwithstanding  the  intersst 
which  necessarily  attached  to  the  speaker  penonallyt  as  he 
was  suffering  severely  from  the  gout  the  whole  time  of  the 
delivery,  the  house,  missing  the  fire  which  nsoally  animatrd 
him,  was  wearied  with  the  speech  before  it  closed ;  although, 

*  *  Due  de  NiTenois  ui  Doc  de  PmUd,  Lsadm^  13  Mor.  ITCe. 
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L.D.  1763.  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  the  excited  nation  was  cughl 
by  his  devoted  patriotism,  and,  in  a  transport  of  sympathy  with 
his  sufferings,  applauded  all  his  arguments.  The  approbatioB 
of  the  treaty  passed  by  a  majority  of  319  to  65 ;  and  thus  At 
great  question  of  the  ministry,  against  which  Bach  difleordaat 
elements  had  been  combined,  was  settled;  the  howling  tempeH 
dissipated ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  state,  so  long  at  the  appaical 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  floods,  again  righted/  to  obey  fiir  a 
little  while  longer  the  rudder  of  the  steersman. 

The  real  cause  of  the  little  strength  mastered  on  the  divi- 
sion by  the  Opposition,  after  all  their  gladiatorial  efibrts  aai 
play  upon  the  public  mind,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  actual 
advantages  of  the  peace,  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  opinioaB 
which  they  publicly  professed.  With  every  engagement  lid- 
filled  to  her  allies,  and  the  great  object  and  original 
of  the  war — the  settlement  of  the  British  limits  in 
amply  and  most  richly  realised,  England  reaped  from  tks 
peace  of  Fontaineblcau  benefits  which  took  the  sting  tnm 
the  most  pointed  declamations,  and  transferred  the 
the  wormwood,  and  the  gall,  to  the  bosom  of  her 
encniios.  '*  Tlie  sacriticcs  made  by  France,**  says  a 
writer,  "  were  as  immense  as  they  were  distressing ;  she  le- 
nouiiccd  the  point  of  honour  she  had  most  at  heart,  the  rali- 
tdtion  of  the  ships  taken  in  full  peace — her  claims  on  Nova 
Scotia ;  she  ceded  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  ides 
of  the  St.  Laurence;  she  consented  no  longer  to  enjoy  the 
cod  fishery,  except  precariously,  at  the  pleasare  of  the  Kiag 
of  England,  who  granted  her  two  islets  to  dry  her  fish  upoa; 


■Tlio  Due  cle  Ni\crnois  had  written,  on  the  22d  and  24th  of 
**  Je  vais  nic  nicttru  a  tnivailler  (wur  une  petite  piorogaiioii»  laais  je 
qu  on  puisse  s\'n  tlatltT.  1m  UiHfH U  nefait  quangmmier  ici ckmfmeja^g  H 
U  fi^ouvrt nail  tst  prttquc  inuliU:  hi  signature  a\'uit  le  parttaenlt  c*ctt  fls 
v^rit^-  U  holia  pttpuli  ct  tupmntn  Uj  /'* 
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but  with  the  proviK)  that  the  ahoald  note  no  tortiSaiAooMf  i 
nor  keep  for  a  guard  there  more  than  fifty  men ; — she 
suiSered  herself  to  be  pent  up,  even  in  those  possessions  whieht 
had  not  yet  been  broken  in  upon ;  and  a  line  throng^  the 
middle  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  marii  out 
the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  In  the  articles  of  the  neutral 
islands  England  made  the  diTision  of  the  Lion;  out  of 
four  parts  she  kept  three ;  and  only  relinquished  the  fbnrtht 
St.  Lucia,  that  its  climate  should  serre  as  a  grave  to  the  rem^ 
dents  that  might  be  sent  to  it.  In  Africa  she  resenred  Senegal, 
the  most  lucrative  portion ;  and  gave  to  France,  in  the  island 
of  Goree,  the  most  unwelcome  and  destmctiTe. .  In  the  East 
Indies  England  remained  paramount:  upon  the  coast  of  CSon^ 
mandel  and  Orixa,  she  indeed  restored  the  fiictories  that  had 
been  seized  upon,  but  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the 
time, — dismantled,  wasted,  and  deserted.  Dunkirk,  port  and 
city,  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  which  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  imposed ;  and  English  eommissimMni,  to  be 
paid  by  France,  were  to  remain  for  an  unlimited  time  upon 
the  spot,  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  article;  whilst  Spain--* 
Spain,  for  interfering  one  moment  in  the  diqpnte,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  Florida  and  Pensacola ;  to  desist  from  her 
claims  to  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland ;  and  to  permit  Ei^ 
land  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras:'^ — a  concessioa 
which  set  at  rest  the  disputes  and  hear^bamings  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  and  which  loosed  another  link  of  the 
tenacity  that  bound  her  statesmen,  as  with  a  chain  of  iron, 
to  eyery  leaf  and  firagment  of  her  occidental  institutions. 

But  not  only  was  the  peace  of  1763  neither  humiliating 
nor  mglorious  to  England ;  it  was  not  eroi  thought  so  by  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  then  condemned  it    Sereral 

'  Vie  prif^  de  Louis  XV. 
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X  176S.  eminent  statesmen  of  the  time,  who  thus  in  poblie  deeriri 
it,  were  known  to  express  high  approbation  of  it  in  prirate:* 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwick  are  both  slatad 
to  have  termed  it  an  excellent  peace;'  the  nneonth  dffia 
ration  that  escaped  from  Wilkes  to  Mr.  Neville  wptakM 
volumes  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple 
perhaps  the  only  eminent  men  who  were  cooaiatent  in 
private  and  public  invectives  of  it ;  they  onifiMmlj 
it  insidious  and  inglorious. 

From  the  causes,  however,  which  have  been  previoMiy 
detailed,  a  certain  tone  of  disapprobation  was  given  to  the 
public  mind,  which,  like  metal  in  a  state  of  fbaion,  rrmlHj 
took  the  form  and  image  that  was  sought  to  be  im 
upon  it,  and  became  a  sort  of  base  coinage  penning 
with  succeeding  generations ;  since  it  is  not  nnasoel  yet  U 
find  writers  speaking  of  the  dishanaurabk  or  the  exttFwik 
peace  of  1763,'  who  little  suspect,  that  in  giving  ntteranoa  U 
such  sentiments  they  breathe  far  more  of  the  pnrty  dinp- 
pointmcnt  of  these  earlier  times  than  of  their  own  independ- 
ent judgment.  There  was  something  even  amnaing  in  thi 
resolved  unhappiness  of  society  in  the  English  cq»ital,  ia 
consequence  of  the  terms  of  peace.^ — For  thoae  who  bait 
thought  that  higher  terms  might,  and  ought  to  hnve 
exacted,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  ham  lamg  a 
so  rigorous  would  have  endured ;  when  both  the  Frendi 
Spanbh  ministers  found  the  actual  conditiona  ao  h 


'  AHol)ihu!i ;  (Seorge  11 L  vol.  i.  p.  100,  "  from  indnbHabIa  aul 

''  M:tM>irs  (iniy ;  vul.  11.  p.  181 .  Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Whartoo. 

^  l{u!iM:irs  MotiiTii  Kuro|Hs  veil.  V.  p.  457. 

*  **  I  mimt  tell  you,*'  ^vritcs  the  Freneh  ambassador  u»  the  Doe  da  I^mHb, 
l)«c.  lU,  17ij'.\  "U'twcen  ourselves,  that  tliis  peace,  srhick  Ihey  paAapi 
lii'iiouiio'  at  PiiriN,  pu>M.'s  hon'  for  a  chrj-tCauvit  of  talent  on  our  part.  Yoa 
iiht\  (h'i»i-ml  uii  this,  thut  at  Luiidon  you  and  your  cousin  pan  fcrtlw  two ficaKSl 
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that  they  very  early  and  penerering^y  toof^  to  eiotpe  fipom  A^ 
them  by  kindling  up  a  fireah  war  with  England.    The  as* 
pulsion  of  the  logwood  aetUen  on  the  Rio  Honda  in  1763^ 
the  project  of  a  new  offenaiTe  allianee  betweeo  all  the  Bonrboa 
branches  and  the  hoosea  of  Analria  and  Hardinia  m  1765,  and 
the  subsequent  occupatioo  of  Coraica  and  the  Falkland  Islei^ 
were  so  many  proofs  of  their  envy  at  the  happy  fivtoneawhieh 
England  had  gained  by  the  peaoe,  and  their  desira  of  ratali- 
ation  for  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  thenu    It  was  than 
that  the  wisdom  of  haying  granted  Louis  a  reatooiUe  peeea 
was  clearly  to  be  seen :  for  the  warlike  intrigues  of  Choiaeal 
being  discovered,  ^*  he  was  suddenly  dismissed  and  exiled } 
the  advocates  of  war  enveloped  in  his  diigrace,  and  the  hdm 
of  government  intrusted  to  the  Due  d'Aigqillon,  his  moat 
inveterate  enemy,  whose  eontinnanoe  in  oflke  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  peace  with  England ;  whilst  Lduib  X V« 
announced  the  change  in  a  letter  written  with  hia  own  hand 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  which  he  briefly,  but  perenqptiMilj 
observed,  ^^my  ministbr  would  havb  wab,  but  i  will  hot."^ 
All  the  subjects  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  arduous  negoti- 
atious  being  at  length  satis&otcmly  terminated — a  n^gotiatioa 
rendered  doubly  difficult  in  its  course  by  the  distractions  of  the 
council  at  home,  the  timidity  of  Lord  Bute,  and  the  persMial 
ill  feeling  manifested  to  himself  by  Lord  Egremont,  tnfUk  die 
liaiions  which  this  minister,  as  well  eft  Lord  M>iirfeld»  kept  mp 


ministere  that  have  erer  entted ;  and  there  wants  bat  litds  la 

you.    The  pleasant  part  of  my  stofy  it,  that  I  kill  ayadf  ia 

against  this  fiuicy,  that  we  ha?e  made  an  esiy  peace^  and  cos  that  oaald 

not  &il  to  be  made  when  the  king  oar  maslar  was  dispoisd  to  kesp  gsoi 

fiuthy  without  reclaiming  sacrifices  like  thois  wbiek  Fngjaad  hss  sblsiBad 

from  us.    I  persuade  nobody ;  but  I  hops  I  ihall  bs  awn  kappf  ^  J^V  *t 

the  Tuileriesy  when  I  go  to  read  the  newspaper  with  our  oi^jMrnents.** 

'  Lord  Rochford  to  Lord  Grantham ;  Cone's  MemoiiB  of  tbs  Kiqgii  of 
Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 
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1763.  with  the  Opposition^ — a  new  ambafleador  was  appointed,  ud 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  his  audience  of  leave  at  VenaiUcc, 
about  the  7th  of  June.   After  receiving  from  all  quarters  eoin- 
pliments  on  the  occasion,  he  embarked  for  England,  charged 
with  letters  from  Louis  to  his  sovereign,  expressive  of  his  hieh 
estimation  of  the  zeal  and  talent  which  he  had  brooght  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  important  task,  and  enjoying  that  satis- 
faction which  he  had  in  view  when  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Bute,  on  the  vexatious  delays  interposed  by  Lord  Egremont: 
**  As  yet,  my  lord,  the  French  ministers  have  great  oonfideoee 
in  me,  as  they  know  I  am  incapable  of  being  the  iustmmeiit 
of  chicanery  and  ill  faith.    For  God*s  sake  enable  me  to  keep 
this  good  opinion  of  my  honour  and  probity,  and  alao  to  bring 
this  great  and  good  work  with  which  I  have  been  intrusted 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  that  I  may  return  home  into  the  pr^ 
sencc  of  the  king,  my  master,  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  family, 
friends,  and  country,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  a 
part  becoming  a  good  subject,  a  good  citizen,  and  an  honest 
man."' 


*  Versailles,  Jan.  11,  1763.  Tlie  industxy  aud  avidity  with  which  Cfvy 
calumny  on  those  who  had  any  hand  in  making  the  peace  was  circulmied  and 
received,  encouraged  the  absurd  cliarge  that  was  afterwards  brought  again* 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  I^rd  Uutc,  of  having  received  from  Fnnoe  bigt 
>unis  of  money.  Tlie  sbnder  is  too  base  aud  void  of  foundation  to  reqwR 
a  serious  reply.  "  After  having/*  Adolphus  well  observes,  '*  for  some  ycsn 
amused  the  public,  and  served  as  a  theme  to  those  dechumen  who  are  always 
reutly  to  reitcat  the  grossest  fables,  if  of  a  slanderous  tendency,  this  allcgaiion 
mot  its  death  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Blo^ 
grave,  who,  in  a  lung  examination,  betrayed  so  large  a  portion  of  creduh^, 
with  no  small  u  sh:ire  of  judgment,  that  the  house,  after  a  minute  inveslii^ 
tioii  (in  1770;,  voted  his  information  in  the  highest  degree  firivolousv  and 
unworthy  of  cretlit.*'  The  editor  of  the  Due  de  Nivernois*  works  speaks  nlso 
of  the  chaige  with  great  indignation,  as  a  gross  insult  on  the  Ficnoh 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FROM  THK  RESIONATIOIV  OF  THS  SAEL  OF  BUTI  TO  TEE  DEATH  OT 

THE  DUKE  OF  EEDFOROp 

A.D.  170— mi- 

Resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  April  1768  • . .  his  OfOttiret  to  the  Dolra  of  Btd- 
ford  declined  ...The  duke  requires  his  entire  remond  fiom  all  poblie 
business,  August . . .  accepts  the  presidency  of  the  coiincil»  Ifovenbv  S  •  •  • 
Marquess  of  Taristock  ...  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Osray .  •  •  Ui 
marriage,  June  9, 1 764 . . .  Proceedings  of  the  OrenriOe  ndministmtkm  •  •  • 
State  of  parties  . . .  Lord  Bute's  return  to  court,  fiiardi  1764,  end  sobse- 
quent  intrigues . .  ^Animosity  of  the  Bute  and  Bedlbrd  parties  • . .  Regenejf- 
bill,  May  1765  ...  Tnmuh  of  silk-wea?ers.  May  14-19. ..Inlemew  of  ' 
the  ministry  with  the  king . . .  Failure  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland's  nefD- 
tiation  . . .  Assent  to  the  ministry's  requisitions  •  • .  Continnanee  of  tlM 
cabals  at  court . . .  Duke  of  Bedford's  interriew  with  tlie  king,  Jane  IS  • .  • 
Formation  of  the  Rockingham  administntion,  July  10 . . .  Duke  of  Bedlbrd 
in  Paris,  August ...  is  elected  chanodlor  of  the  Uniiersily  of  Dabli% 
November  . . .  Deaths  of  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  IVivislock  •  •  • 
Overtures  from  the  Pitt  administration,  November  1766  .  •  •  lepealadi 
July  1767  . . .  Unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  coalitioo  of  the  Oppositiom 
parties  . . .  Accession  of  the  Bedford  party,  Janoaiy  1768 ... Return  of 
Wilkes  . . .  Intrigues  of  the  popular  party  at  Bedford,  September  1760. 
Declining  health  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  September  1770  ...  his  deati^ 
January  15,  1771. 

Tub  declaoiatioiis  of  the  parliamentaiy  Oppotitioii  agtinil  A-D. 
the  peace,  and  the  murmars  of  a  people  misled  bj  the 
darkest  arts  of  faction,  had  been  sucoessfiilly  oon^Mited  and 
silenced ;  and  the  yet  more  diffunTe  damoar  against  the 
cider-tax,  the  great  financial  measure  of  the  session,  had 
been  equally  surmounted  by  the  minislry;  when  Lord  Bnia 
resigned  his  power,  like  another  Sylla,  if  we  were  to  believe 
his  enemies :  for  every  stroke  of  satire  and  ranoorons  seYerity 
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D.  1765.  that  might  have  been  employed  to  paint  the  Roman  dictetor, 
had  been  lavished  on  the  Scottish  fitvonritey  by  the  partj 
writers  who  had  been  so  industriously  taught  to  detest  and 
to  assail  him.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  still  at  Paris  when 
the  tidings  reached  him,  in  a  letter  from  the  minister,  fall 
as  curious  as  the  step  itself  was  singular  and  sudden.'    By 

'  Earl  of  Bute  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfosd. 

London,  April  t.  176SL 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  now  going  to  trouble  your  grace  for  the  last  timi^ 
in  all  probability,  on  politics,  as  I  shall  be  out  of  office,  and  a  priTate  man, 
before  I  can  be  honoured  with  any  return.  Tlie  subject  I  am  going  to  lake 
forces  me  to  write  about  myself  much  more  than  I  wish  to  do ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it. 

To  enter,  therefore,  into  matter, — I  take  the  liberty  of  obaerving  to  year 
grace,  that  wlien  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  out,  and  I  found  mjielf  und« 
a  necessity  to  accept  my  present  situation,  I  did  it  with  the  utmoit  leludanoe; 
and  nothing  but  the  king*s  safety  and  independency  could  have  made  me 
acquiesce  in  a  way  of  life  so  opposite  to  erery  feeling;  nor  did  I  kin  the 
king*s  hand  till  I  had  received  his  solemn  promise  to  be  pt^^niHed  to  go  out 
when  peace  was  once  attained.  Thanks  to  kind  Providence  and  your  gncc's 
abilities,  that  day  is  now  come ;  and  well  it  is  so  I  for,  indepcodtnt  of  all 
other  priv-ate  considerations,  the  state  of  my  health  is  such,  and  any  cooitBot 
application  to  business  is  declared  to  be  so  fetal  to  me,  that  I  find  myself 
under  the  uuplea:»ant  nc-cessity  of  putting  my  much-loved  sovereign  in  mind 
of  his  promise.  1  liave  done  so;  and  after  scenes  that  I  can  never  foigct,  his 
tendiTness  to  me  has  got  the  better  of  his  |>artiality  to  my  poor  cndcavonn 
to  sene  him,  and  he  approves  my  determination. 

Siiici'  tliis,  I  have  often  talked  with  his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  a 
adminiittration ;  and  he  is  come  to  the  ftnal  resolution  of  putting  the 
into  Mr.  ( iren villi's  hands,  as  the  only  person  in  tlie  House  of  C 
whom  lit'  can  confide  so  great  a  trust;   Mr.  Fox  having  taken  the  king^i 
word,  when  he  tir^t  entered  on  the  management  of  his  afEun,  that,  the 
mafic,  h(*  mii;ht  be  |K'nnitted  to  t^o  tu  tlie  House  of  I^ords. 

TTir(><>  thines  the  kini;  is  dt-termined  to  abide  by,  and  to  make  the 
of  his  future  administration,  as  they  have  been  of  hit  presenL  FirMt  new, 
upon  any  account,  to  suHer  those  ministers  of  the  late  reign,  who  have 
sittcniptcd  to  fetter  and  enslave  him,  ever  to  come  into  his  service  while  he 
live**  to  hold  the  sceptre.  Secondly,  to  collect  every  other  foiee^  wmI  ■hoen 
all,  tliat  of  your  grace  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  his  councils  and  support.  Tbinlly, 
to  shew  all  pritjKT  rouutenance  to  the  countr}'  sentlemen  acting  on  Whi^ 
print  ipks,  and  r>u  thcK*  piiuciplcf  only  sup|)ortinK  his  govcnmwnt.    It  b 
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this  .the  duke  was  datiradt  m  Ae  kiiig>  hum,  to 
Englandy  that  he  might  take  part  in  the  i 

proposed  to  ofTer  Mr.  Townshend  ihe  Admiialtj,  Lord  Oranbj»  Ireland.  And 
now,  my  lord,  I  am  desired  by  bit  mtjetty,  wbo  bw  directed  die  eouiwu  of 
this  letter,  earnestly  to  pre«  yovr  giaoa  to  piande  at  Ua  eoainb;  tha  Uif 
intending  to  gire  (in  that  case)  the  pri?y  seal  to  Lord  Gower. 

And  now,  ray  dear  lord,  need  I  make  use  of  many  aigumenta  to  prefiB 
on  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  assist  Us  yomg  sofiwiga  with  bis  wsigia  md 
name, — that  sovereign  who  has  not  a  wish  but  what  tenunalea  in  this  covntij^a 
happiness ;  and  who,  since  he  mounted  the  throne,  has  shewn  ever  the  higbait 
regard  and  predilection  for  the  Duke  of  Badfoid,  wbo»  froai  tha  state  of  aiy 
health,  is  now  to  form  a  new  goveromanty  that  will  bafe  to  stragel^  aol^  ia 
my  opinion,  with  a  very  formidable  oppositiooy  but  with  titles  and  estataib 
and  names  like  a  Pitt  and  a  Legge,  that  impose  on  an  ignoiant  popalae% 
who  are  every  hour  deckring  tbis  gnal  peaca^  tba  aahatiea  of  an 
ruined  country,  dishonourable,  inadequate,  unwise,  boUow,  Icc^  and 
endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  malice,  to  arraign  all  honest  men  fpho  had  anf 
hand  in  it  Shall  such  men  give  this  ptinoa  the  fane?  and  will  tba  Dnke  of 
Bedford  look  tamely  on  when  loudly  called  on  to  defend  bis  king,  bis  cooatoy^ 
and  the  cause  of  truth  and  honour  ?  I  hope  not  I  hope  eten  your  giaea 
will  not  be  pleased  to  find  me  expatiate  so  long  on  soeh  a  point;  bnt  I  bapa 
to  be  excused,  both  from  the  importance  of  it,  and  tbe  anaiaqr  wilb  wbiek  I 
have  orders  to  mention  it.  I  know  Lord  Egremont  has  orders  to  send  yonr 
grace  permission  to  come  over;  and  I  am  partieulafly  direded  to  insinimi^ 
that  the  sooner  your  conveniency  permits  it,  in  tfie  piesant  case,  die  bettib 

Having  thus  obeyed  my  orders,  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  fow  words  mom 
concerning  myself.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  that  I  am  in  any 
necessary  to  the  king*s  government,  or  that  aiy  plaoa  eanaal  ba  avan 
better  supplied  by  any  other  arrangement*  But  I  do  not  stop  bare.  I  aia 
firmly  of  opinion  that  my  retirement  will  remove  tbe  only  mipopubir  part  cf 
government,— cfridi/  in  vtvot  Uvar;  ^^(nifiim  qukteei:  and,  I  oaee  gaaa^  It 
will  be  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  tlaH  die  Duke  of  NaaraaUla  will»  irift 
Lord  Ilan)  wicke,  &c.  &c.  continue  a  violent  or  peevish  opposition,  in  Older  la 
make  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Legge,  ministafs  of  tbis  oooalry— *tkb 
sole  purpose  be  now  dedaree  be  has  in  view.  I  faadly  hop%  tbeniNa^'l 
shall,  in  my  retiring,  do  my  royal  master  much  moie  asrvioa  iban  I  ooald 
have  performed  by  continuing  in  office.  But  tbis  letter  eiceeds  all  boaad^t 
I  therefbre  end  it,  with  deshing  yonr  giaee  to  aoeepi ny  beaiqr  tbaiika  teat 
the  instances  I  have  received  of  your  friendship;  and  to  believe  dwt,  oa  the 
word  of  an  honest  man,  I  have  never  once  ceased,  sinee  his  majeat/a  aoea^ 
sion,  to  treat  your  grace's  interest  as  my  own,  and  to  do  efery  thing  ia  aqr 
power  to  convince  you  of  the  high  regard  vrith  wbicb  I  am,  aad  etar  rfadl  bf^ 
my  dear  lord,  your  grace's  most  obedient  bumble  servant. 
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i7dS.  a  new  ministry,  over  the  oonncib  of  which  he  was  tolicitad 
to  preside, — or,  as  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  described, 
the  same  ministry,  with  such  slight  changes  only  as  might 
be  necessary  in  consequence  of  Lord  Bute's  aeceflsion,  until 
the  ferment  against  him  should  subside,  and  he  might  again 
ostensibly  assume  the  power  >  which,  with  great  show  of 
truth,  he  was  henceforth  believed  secretly  to  exercise.  To 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  such  a  proposal  presented  no  temp- 
tation. As  many  of  his  letters  indicate,  he  knew  that  he 
had  received  numerous  ill  offices  from  Lord  Egremont,  and 
justly  suspected  that  he  had  been  ill  supported  by  the  minify 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  warmth  of  his  profts* 
sions.  By  the  various  high  employments  he  had  filled,  eveij 
ambition  of  his  heart  had  been  gratified ;  the  love  of  ease 
was  stealing  on  him ;  and  now  that  he  had  seen  that  peace 
secured  to  his  country  upon  which  his  warmest  wishes  hsd 
been  set,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  satisfaction  which,  by 
a  partial  retirement,  he  might  derive  from  home  enjoyments 
and  his  favourite  agricultural  pursuits.  Independently  of 
these  considerations,  the  sudden  dereliction  of  power  by  one 
for  whom  he  had  hazarded  so  much,  must  have  had  all 
the  air  of  an  ungenerous  desertion :  nor  could  he  have  any 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  a  ministry  constituted  on  a 
basis  so  restricted  as  that  now  proposed.  His  first  impalss 
therefore  was  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  request  for  his 
return  ;  but  a  desire  probably  to  shew  no  disrespect  to  what 
pur{)orted  to  be  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  suspended  this 
intention,  and  after  despatching  his  reply  to  the  letter  of 


*  Tlie  Due  de  Niveraois,  so  early  as  September  24,  1762,  makes  this 
retnarkablt!  obser\'atJon,  which  Las  all  Uie  furce  of  prophecy — **  Le  rat  qvi 
Taimc  vcritablcroent,  ne  le  sacnfiera  jamais  que  dans  Tcsptencs  dc  k 
reprcndre  ud  jour.**-^<£iirrei  de  Aiivrntfii,  torn.  ii.  p.  42. 
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Lord  Bute,>  be  made  RrrangnxMnts  &r  tug  joaraey.     i 
the  lltb  be  embarked  from  Boologne,  asd  1 

had  bis  inteiriew  with  Lwd  Bote ;  the  partienla 
beyond  bia  refusal  to  oonenr  m  the  eootamidated 
ment,  do  not  tranajure  from  hk  p^ien;  1  7 

been  sufficiently  embamssing  to  the  e«ri>  if  eoloorad 
any  of  that  displeasure  which  the  duke  had  tbown  into  m 
of  his  letters.  The  latter  had  tberefere  retomed  to  Pari* 
with  no  other  alteration  bong  effected  than  placing  Georgs 
Greoville  at  the  beadoftbetreaaary.  In  Jone,  howerer,  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  had  been  destined  for  the  embasaj  to  ^lain* 
was  made  firet  lord  of  tbe  Admiral^,  a  step  whieb  migirt 

■  DuEi  OF  BEDroiD  TO  TBI  £4BL  or  BuTL 

My  d«w  Lord, — Some  boun  after  I  had  nM^  up  my  letter  hi  die  Eul 
of  Egremont,  eipUining  that  I  bad  mitlen  to  hit  lorMiip  tte  aodl  of  hM 
month,  desiring  leave  to  be  afaaent  from  Pam  far  a  dtoR  fpaeet  M  JBtaadatf 
for  a  tour  into  the  proTJncM,  and  not  to  England,  when  I  had  no  Ihoagbtt 
of  reloniing  before  tbe  end  of  roy  embaaay,  I  found  myadfhcMOMUd  wMl 
jour  lordihip't  letter  of  the  2d  inti.,  by  LoD(t,themeM»g«r;  and  itfavena 
teal  coDcem  to  And  your  lotdriiip  ibould  think  yonnelf  under  a  nanMi^  «f 
quitting  the  kin^c'i  lertice  for  the  Teawn*  you  mentiOQ  in  yoor  lettar,  aat 
more  particularly  w  at  thia  liiH,  when  I  tee  his  majasty  odaaTowing  la 
farm  BD  admin istiBtion  compoaed  almoat  entirely  of  the  Mme  perMM  m  Ike 
but,  IhouRh  placed  in  diBetent  employmenta,  whidi  nint  eooMqnaady  he 
ineviubly  vieaker  than  tbe  Uat,  by  tbe  Iom  of  ywtr  loeUip  est  of  i^  nad  ST 
Idr.  Fox  in  the  Uouk  of  ComiDcuu,  and  by  the  aole  additioa  of  Aa  Biri  if 
Sbelbume,  «ho*e  veigfai  (ihongb  he  wai  not  in  pbee)  was  kaowa  to  be 
thrown  into  the  acale  of  admioiitiatiaii. 

With  legard  to  mywif,  I  waa  determined,  «fm  had  year  lonUip  eomi 
tinned  minitter  (whose  Anendthip  to  ma  1  bad  not  tbe  least  naaon  to  doab^ 
having  been  w  lepealedly  auorcd  of  it  by  yon),  to  hare  qainad  willrily  dN 
king!  lerrice  on  my  lelam  to  England  fioea  mj  ■inioD, during  irtiah, ia 
the  coune  of  very  difficult  negotialiou,  1  had  recetved  lO  many  naika  of  ill* 
will,  a*  more  than  once  endangered  the  sncceM  of  lh«a.  Jadge,  thaa,  wj 
lord,  wbeiher,  al\er  the  loei  of  ao  good  a  friend  at  yotu  ktfddiip  ia  the  kHg'e 
council,  and  tbe  moaeqnent  advaoceoMnt  of  w  Buy  of  those  lAawU  mt 
ill,  I  ahould  not  desene  to  ba  trMled  as  a  marliMn.  rivaU  I  kke  Iks  plve 
of  pteadent  of  the  conncil,  kiana 
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.  1763.  be  designed  to  condliate  the  duke  befim  his  final  return  to 
England.  But  though  disposed,  at  the  instances  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  lA>rd  Gower,  to  forego  his  causes  of  diasatisfaction  with 
Lord  Egremonty  nothing  could  conyince  him  that  he  had 
been  well  supported  by  Lord  Bute;  and- additional  light 
being  afterwards  thrown  upon  this  noblenaan's  daplieitr 
towards  him.  his  indication  and  aversion  were  bo  atrondv 
excitedy  that  when  a  second  time  applied  to,  to  know  opoD 
what  terms  he  would  join  the  ministry,  he,  on  the  1 1th  of 
August,  being  then  at  Woodstock,  forwarded  to  town  bjr 
Mr.  Rigby  these  conditions :  **  Lord  Bute's  entire  afasenee 
from  the  king's  counsels  and  presence ;  Mr.  Pitt's  wilUncr- 
ness   to  come  into  administration  with   me,  with   such  a 


and  which,  consequently,  must  throw  the  king  our  master,  a  few  months  henc«, 
into  greater  difficulties  than  he  is  in  at  present.  For  God's  sake  persuade  hi< 
nugesty  to  widen  the  basis  of  ailministration;  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  keep 
those  out  of  his  cabinet  who  have  behaved  to  him  with  the  least  respect,  ki 
the  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  and  Gmfton,  Earl  llardwicke,  &c.  be 
called  again  into  his  majesty's  service.  1  cannot  be  suspected  of  pgutialitr 
to  all  those  lords;  but  1  think  the  future  happiness  of  his  majesty's  leipi 
depends  so  much  on  the  measures  he  now  takes,  that  I  think  myself  obli^, 
as  an  honest  man,  and  as  a  faithful  and  (if  I  may  say  it)  an  affectionate  sef^ 
vant  of  his  majesty,  to  write  my  mind  tlius  freely  to  your  lordship.  Employ- 
ments to  satisfy  these  great  lords  you  have  enougli, — master  of  the  honst 
president  of  tlie  council,  privy  seal,  embassy  to  France :  and  indeed,  my 
dear  lord,  what  I  now  write  of  my  resolution  not  to  be  in  employment,  is 
not  out  of  ^'anity ;  but  I  am  determined  to  serve  the  king  in  parliament,  and 
as  a  private  man,  with  tlie  same  zeal  and  affection  as  wlien  in  his  service.  As 
I  am  very  sure  that  my  coming  to  Knghind  at  present  can  be  of  no  ntility* 
and  as  my  presence  here  may  possibly  be  of  some,  I  hope  his  majesty  will 
excuse  my  going  to  Kngland  before  tlic  end  of  my  embassy,  which  I  trust 
will  be  by  the  beginning  uf  June;  my  own  private  affiiin,  very  much  demnfcd 
in  tlie  Isle  of  Ely,  requiring  my  presence  during  the  whole  summer  season. 

I  am,  &c.  £ic.  Dedfosd. 

P.  S.  L'lxm  reconsidering  that  }>art  of  your  lordship's  letter  which  relates 
to  my  immediate  setting  out  for  Vlngland,  as  insinuating  his  majesty's  desin 
of  my  doing  so,  I  will  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  set  out  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  and  am  this  instant  going  to  Venaillcs,  to  inibnn  the  ministcfs 
uf  it.  B. 
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number  of  his  present  friends  as  shall  make  it  possible  to  AJ>.  t 
carry  on  the  public  business,  upon  the  present  system  of  a 
coalition  of  parties ;  and  his  concurrence  to  maintain  the 
present  peace,  and  to  come  into  such  a  plan  for  foreign 
affairs  as  may  tend  to  that  result/'^  Mr.  Calcraft  was  the 
messenger  who  carried  them  to  Hayes ;  his  conference  with 
Mr.  Pitt  was  on  the  15th:  it  lasted  for  three  hours  ;^  but 
the  particulars  being  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
at  Wohum  on  the  17th,  by  Mr.  Rigby,  viva  voce,  do  not 
transpire.  All  that  is  known  for  certainty  is  this :  that 
Mr.  Pitt  **  spoke  of  the  duke  with  every  mark  of  respect; 
but  found  himself  under  such  engagements  with  his  asso* 
ciates  of  the  other  great  Whig  families,  that  he  could  not 
stir  without  them  ;  and  that  the  interview  terminated  with 
solenm  assurances  on  both  sides  tliat  the  whole  visit  should 
be  kept  an  inviolable  secret."^  On  the  21st,  a  few  days 
after,  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont  created  a  second  vacancy 
in  the  cabinet ;  and  the  king,  through  Lord  Bute,  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he  suddenly  termi- 
nated, because  the  extensive  basis  upon  which  the  latter  pro* 
poseil  to  build  a  ministry,  was  at  variance  with  his  own 
system,  of  never  reviving  the  power  of  those  great  parties 
which,  in  his  view,  had  subjected  his  grandfather  to  so 
much  dictation.  It  was  broken  off;  and,  at  their  next 
meeting,  the  Pitt,  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  and  Rockingham 
parties  agreed  upon  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  Court  ;^ 
which  having  by  this  last  manoeuvre  alienated  also  most  of 
the  meml)ers  of  the  existing  cabinet,  was  now  reduced  to  i^ 
very  critical  position. 

In  this  exigence,  the  Earl  of  Bute  resorted  to  Mr.  Fox, 

I  Bedford  Papers.        *'  Mr.  Rigby  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Aug.  16, 1763. 
*  Letters  to  and  finom  Lady  Suffolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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D.  1763.  now  Lord  Holland,  for  advice.  His  coansel  was,  to  oontiBM 
the  present  ministers,  and  to  fill  up  the  two  vacant  (^Beci 
hy  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sandwich ;  but  as  it  waf 
obvious  that  Lord  Bute  could  not  appear  in  a  nq;otiatio& 
with  the  first,  Lord  Holland  undertook  it  for  him.  He 
appears  to  have  commenced  by  securing  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Sandwich  to  the  secretaryship,  and  of  Lord  Egmont  to 
the  head  of  the  admiralty  in  his  room.  He  then  tried,  with 
great  address,  to  prevail  upon  the  duke  to  abate  his  hostility  to 
Lord  Bute,  but  finding  this  impracticable,  and  that  he  wouM 
give  ear  to  no  proposal  that  did  not  contemplate  that  noble- 
man's entire  removal  from  all  influence  with  the  king,  it 
became  necessary  to  report  this  obstacle  to  the  sovereign. 
The  king's  consent  to  such  a  stipulation,  it  may  well  be  sor- 
mised,  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty;  but  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  gathering  sufiicient  strength  to  an  adminis- 
tration that  should  exclude  the  other  great  leaders,  without 
conciliating  to  it  some  popularity  by  the  marked  ezclosion 
of  his  late  minister,  may  have  gone  far  in  reconciling  ticofge 
the  Tiiird  to  such  a  sacrifice.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  pr(;disiK)sing  considerations,  it  is  certain  that  the  sovere^ 
authorised  the  offer  to  the  duke  of  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  with  the  *^  promise  of  excluding  Lord  Bute  from  his 
presence,  and  from  any  participation  in  public  affaifB.'**  Lord 
Sandwich  upon  this  went  down  to  Wobum,  with  the  hope  of 
overcoming  any  remaining  scruple  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
might  yet  entertain.  He  found  one  of  his  greatest  objeetioDS 
removed  by  this  promise ;  but  tlmt  he  was  still  most  sensible 
of  the  grave  difficulties  which  so  restricted  a  miaistiy  would 
have  to  encounter  from  the  rage  of  party, — the  great  question 
of  the  legality  of  general  warrants  being  already  opened  by  the 

■  Duke  of  DedforJ  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborouf^h ;  Blay  19, 176S. 
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committal  to  the  tower  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Lord  Temple  haying  i 
received  his  dismiieal  from  the  lord-lieatenaiicj  <tf  Bucks,  from 
the  open  patronage  which  he  had  extended  to  that  '^  char* 
tered  libertine."  Lord  Sandwich,  therefore,  returned  withoat 
obtaining  more  than  his  jMromise  to  support  a  nunistry  that 
should  be  formed  upon  soch  an  understanding.  When  fresh 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  his  accession,  **  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  insisted  upon  Lord  Holland's  promising,  in  die  name 
of  Lord  Bute  (for  which  he  had  the  earl's  authority),  that 
his  lordship  would  not  in  future  interfere,  intrigue,  or  disturb 
the  present  ministers,  in  any  department  of  their  oflBees,  in 
any  of  their  recommendations  to  the  king,  or  in  any  of  the 
measures  of  government"  ^  Being  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ances which  he  received  upon  this  score,  and  pressed  bj 
fiutber  letters  from  Mr.  Orenville  and  Lord  Sandwich,  he  at 
length  signified  his  dutiful  assent  to  the  king's  wishes.'  Lord 
Sandwich's  appointment  was  accordingly  publidy  notified  on 

>  A]roon*t  Biographical  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
*  The  following  are  Mr.  Gieoville*s  letter  and  the  daks's  ssswar  to  Loril 
Sandwich. 

Right  Uow .  Gboboe  GatsviLLS  to  tie  Dvse  os  Bsafoaa. 

Downing  Sueel,  SepL  5,  ITSS. 
My  Lord, —  It  wu  with  infinite  plessore  that  I  leeeivsd  floeii  Loii 
Sandwich  the  account  of  yoar  gmoe*i  resolution  to  giveevsiy  *>PP^  ia|e« 
power  to  the  system  which  the  king  has  been  pleased  to  form  for  oanjhf  ea 
his  government  in  the  present  diflfeuK  eoojonctnie^— a  rssolatioa  wsiAf 
your  grace's  character,  and  the  attachment  yoe  have  elwaijs  sImwu  Is  hto 
majesty  and  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom.  The  sitlmtioa  ia  wUdi  ikis 
country  was  left  at  the  happy  close  of  the  ktt  niinoas  war,  and  the  spirit  ef 
license  and  disorder  which  has  attended  it,  and  whidi  has  ainss  tissa  ss 
industriously  augmented,  demand  the  strictest  onioa  ia  all  fite  wish  Is  psS 
a  stop  to  an  evil  that  threatens  equally  the  king  and  Ms  psofls.    TUs  esa- 

tideration,  enforced  by  your  grace's  enmpls^  and  aepponed  by  your  aallmlqr 
and  abilities,  will,  I  doubt  not,  open  the  eyes  of  naay,  ia  an  boor  sf  se  aasb 
public  danger,  not  only  to  the  honour  and  kwfoi  rights  of  the  crowBt  but  Is 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  eoofideot  that  ths  king  fosls 
very  sensibly  this  signal  instance  of  your  grace's  seal  and  aflhetio%  at  a  tins 
when  the  exertion  of  them  is  eo  neceiaaiy  for  tbt  good  of  ths  vtbols.    AMam 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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D.  1763.  the  9th  of  September,  Lord  Egmont's  on  the  lOth,  and  hii 
owu  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  oooncil  on  the  2d 
of  November^  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  parliament. 
When  tliese  arrangements  were  all  made.  Lord  Bute  pre- 
pan>d  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  retired — with  what 
feelhigs  I  will  not  presume  to  surmise  —  to  his  estate  in 
Bedfordshire. 

After  dwelling  so  long,  although  so  neceasarily,  on  the 
turbulent  distractions  of  politics  and  party,  it  may  form  an 
agreeable  relief  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  expanding 
character  of  one  who  from  native  gentleness  of  diapoeition, 
seemed  formed  rather  to  nhed  lustre  on  the  shades  of  priTste 
life,  than  to  tempt  the  stormy  heights  of  state- ambition. 
Francis,  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was  at  this  period  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The 
habits  of  his  life  were  so  retired  and  so  purely  domestic*  that 


me,  liowovcT,  niv  lonl,  to  express  my  earnest  wishes  that  you  would  be  p»- 
vaili'il  u{><>ii  to  \;\\e  your  mimi\  as  well  as  your  weight  and  influence,  to  the 
si))>]iort  of  tlir  kiim*s  ^overninciit,  nt  the  licad  of  his  councils,  ^le  great  and 
solid  advuntii;;^.-^  tliiit  must  he  derived  from  it  in  every  light  are  so  cridcni. 
tliat  it  is  uniipcfssary  to  enforce  them ;  they  will,  I  hope,  be  tufBcicni  to 
t>x«.-iiso  I  IK'  for  e\  press  iiij^  my  sent  i  incuts  u|>on  ihem  to  your  ii^iaoe  in  this 
man  HIT,  as  they  \veii;)i  so  stront^ly  with  mi?,  that  though  I  think  it  extremely 
deNirahli!  to  till  up  tliat  '^cat  ortice,  if  |K>ssihle,  without  a  moment's  delay,  yei 
1  c-ainiot  adiisf  any  farther  step  to  he  taken  in  it,  whilst  I  have  any  hopes  of 
its  hiin^  tillcil  up  so  houour.ibly  and  so  beneficially  to  the  kings 
and  I  own  I  cannot  help  tlatli-rin-^  myself  tliat,  upon  mature 
your  vrrace  may  still  comply  with  it.  It  is  impossilde  for  me  to  put  an  CDd 
to  this  iLitcr  v\itliuut  Imji^ui};  leave  to  rciuni  my  sincerest  acknowtedguiemi 
and  thanks  for  the  fa\ourahle  opinion  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  betiniig 
fron)  Ijonl  Sandwich  tliat  your  ^nw  entertained  of  me,  and  the  obUgiBg 
tiTin<  in  uhicli  you  cxpressc<i  it:  I  sliall  always  be  ambitious  to 
happ>  til  maintain  it,  and.  consc<iuently,  extremely  deuront  to  obey 
conintaitds  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  What  Ijord  Sandwich  mcntioiied  to 
mu  about  Mr.  \  ernon  may,  1  lioiK-,  l>e  brought  to  bear  in  tome  riiape  that 
may  he  u^rrciahlf  to  lum.  1  umUrstocxl  utith  tlie  utmost  satisfiKtion  froai 
Ins  hmUlnp,  that  your  grace  would  comr  to  town  as  looa  as  ever  these 
arr.inL4-nicnts  have  taken  placi' :  I  niusthop«'  it  will  be  befbrt  they  bare  taken 
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bat  few  tTMes  exist  of  hfan  in  bk  fiithef^t  comtpondeneob  A*!^ 
beyond  Bcattered  indicatiom  which  orinee  how  ftedioosly  ho 
avoided  the  busdo  and  strife  of  pditical  partieSy  and  how 
derotedly  he  attached  himself  to  that  drele  of  dioeen  friends 
by  whom  he  was  belored  to  enthnsiaBm.  Yet^  he  was  bj  no 
means  desiroos  to  lead  an  idle  or  inglorioae  life ;  br,  after 
leaving  the  Uniyersitjr  of  Cambridge,  the  nilitia4ii])  hsinf 
jast  passed,  considering  that  array  as  the  rwistitntionsl  Imm 
of  the  country,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  erery  nobknian  to 
render  as  perfect  as  possible  in  his  own  qphers  of  inflnenee, 
he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  and  time  to  the  levies  of  his 
native  eoantj,  and  soceeeded  to  admiratarm  in  giving  it  ftiH 
efficiency,  and  in  eondliating  to  its  wa^poH  the  varied  oppo* 
sition  which  it  at  first  raoonntered.  Aeeompanying  his  flither 
into  Ireland  in  1769,  he  took  a  part  of  some  activity  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.     He  afterwards  went  npon  his 

place ;  but  whenever  it  shall  be,  I  beg  your  giace  will  allow  mt  to  hnre  tbt 
boiKmr  of  waiting  upoo  yon  as  aoon  after  aa  ia  luuieulam  Is  yoa  at  BaMsA 
House,  that  I  may  receift  your  advioe  in  penoo,  sad  aararn  yoe  that  I  as^ 
with  the  highest  respect  and  most  parfect  lagaid,  any  lofd, 

Gaoaos  OaiaviujL 

The  Doke  or  Bedfoed  to  Loan  Savdwicb. 

Woban  Abbsy»  Ssplsiabsr  S,  IfSS. 

My  dear  Lord^— Though  the  same  leasons  alill  subaist  whkh  iadnosd 
when  I  saw  you  hist  at  the  Abbey,  to  dadina  cntsriag  Sfsia  iato  peMie 
oess,  to  which  the  indolence  of  my  dispoaitioD  likewise  disiocliiMB  ma,  yal 
oiy  duty  to  the  king,  and  my  desire  to  snppoct  the  adminlatalioB  he  b  aow 
forming,  will  oblige  me  to  give  up,  not  only  my  opbm^  bat  my  JBaHwarioa, 
to  his  will ;  and  dierefxe,  if  his  migesty  sludl  still  eoatiiMia  to  think  that  asy 
coming  at  present  into  his  senrice  may  be  of  eassntial  wsa  to  the  atmngthaniag 
the  administnitiofi,  I  shall  moat  willingly  aoqaiaaea  to  a^  in  whatarar  vaplagr* 
ment  be  shall  judge  proper.    I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  most  fldthlul  humble  senrant,  B. 

P.  8.  Ten  at  night.  I  have  waited  till  now  fai  tqnetaAioa  of  year  aaeaad 
messenger,  but  cannot  defer  cloaiog  this  latler  any  loafsr,  to  lal  yea  know  I 
intend  to  be  in  town  on  Thursday  e? aning,  and  that  I  will  wait  opoa  yon 
to  dianar  on  Friday. 
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.1).  1763.  travels,  not  as  most  young  men  of  rank  and  fi»hiony  tim- 
versing  rapidly  the  countries  which  he  TiBited,  in  his  cAoijf- 
roulante,  or  stopping  only  for  the  luxuries  of  societv  and 
amusement  in  the  gayest  coteries  and  cities,  but,  with  the 
best  travelling-guides  at  his  elbow,  seeking  out,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  the  cities,  monasteries, 
palaces,  and  churches,  where  the  best  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  were  erected 
or  deposited.     These  he  examined  with  critical  minuteneas, 
and  recorded  his  remarks  in  numerous  niai^nal  notes  of  the 
''  ^^oyage  d*  Italic"  of  Cochin,  which  evince  the  poesessioD 
of  an  accurate  eye,  a  refined  taste,  and  a  most  solid  judgment 
very  remarkable  in  one  so  young.     At  home,  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  our  great  artist.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ;   and  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  society  of  this 
celebrated  man  must  have  greatly  tended  to  improve  his 
taste.     He  was  still  in  Italv  when  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was 
recalled  from  Madrid  :  understanding  at  Florence  that  Spain 
had  begun  hostilities,  thinking  it  i)08sible  that  she  might 
meditate  a  descent  on  England,  aud  being  pledged  to  the 
regiment  which  he  commanded,  to  be  with  them  in  the  event 
of  any  exfraordinar}-  emergency,  he  wrote  instantly  to  his 
''  l)est  of  futliei*^,**  retiuesting  him  to  consider  how  much 
his  honour  would  suffer  by  his  loitering  even  in  the  regions 
which  he  loved,  wiiilst  such  a  danger  might  be  impending 
over  his  c(»untry.     Ilis  mind  being  set  at  ease  on  this  subject, 
he  continued  his  pil<rrimage  of  improvement  till  the  autunn 
of  17()'i.     Having  Ijeeii  elected  to  jmrliament  for  his  native 
cop.iitv  oil  coming  of  ntre,  ho  now  resumed  his  attendance  at 
ilie  House  of  Conunous :  on  the  !26th  of  November  in  that 
year,  lie  moveil  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  queen  on 
the  birtli  of  a  prince,  and  waitetl  upon  her  with  it  on  the 
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following  day.  But  though  forcing  his  mind  to  an  attendance  A.D.  11 
upon  these  political  duties,  his  heart  was  still  amidst  the 
dazzling  enchantments  created  by  the  great  Florentine  and 
Roman  masters ;  and  being  at  this  period  applied  to  by  his 
friend  and  cousin^  Lord  Ossory  (a  young  nobleman  who,  it 
appears,  greatly  resembled  him  both  in  person  and  in  mind^), 
for  some  guiding  hints  to  direct  him  in  a  journey  which 
he  was  alx)ut  to  take  across  the  Alps,  he  addressed  to  him 
in  succession  the  following  interesting  letters,  the  effect  of 
which  we  will  not  prejudice  by  any  unnecessary  intervening 
comments. 

Marquess  of  Tavistock  to  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 

Paris,  Sept.  12,  1763. 

I  cannot  help  communicating  to  you,  my  dear  Ossory,  some 
few  ideus  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  as  perhaps  some  of  them 
are  upon  thin^  which  neither  your  books  mention,  nor  those  you 
meet  with  there  will  tell  you  of.  There  are  some  of  the  finest 
things  in  all  Italy,  which,  from  being  a  little  out  of  the  routine  that 
travellers  g^enerally  follow,  are  often  overlooked ;  and  you  must 
not  depend  upon  your  cicerone  s  advice  of  what  is  to  be  seen,  any 
further  than  what  relates  to  his  own  town. 

I  suppose  you  arrived  at  Lyons,  where  there  is  not  much  to  be 
seen  except  a  fine  town,  and  a  still  finer  situation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  picture  by  Rubens  at  a  little  church  there,  and  at  a  convent 
of  Carmelites  a  very  good  Le  Brun.  The  Chartreux  is  a  little 
higher  up  the  hill,  and  must  be  seen  for  its  fine  view :  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  see  le  Grand  ChartreuXy  you  must  quit  the  great  road  at 
Les  Echelles,  the  first  post  in  Savoy,  and  about  two  hours  will  carry 
you  there,  —  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  see  it.  The 
entrance  into  the  Alps,  upon  quitting  Pont  Beauvoisin,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  finest  spots  in  it ;  a  little  on  this  side  of  Chamberry  is  a 
very  fine  cascade ;  the  Bois  de  Bramaniy  about  two  posts  from 
the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  is  the  wildest  of  all  the  views  in  this  whole 
country  ;  at  Susa  is  a  triumphal  arch,  very  entire,  and  which  you 

'  Ix)rd  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  644.    Duke  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
.luly,  1765. 
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1763.  will  like  to  see,  as  being  the  first  monnnieiit  of  Rcmimn  gnndev 
you  meet  with, — a  man  coming  from  Italy  would  hardly  deign  to 
look  at  it.   I  believe  Fenestrelles,  which  is  some  way  from  the  road, 
is  very  well  worth  seeing,  but  that  must  be  done  fix>in  Turin,  as 
you  must  have  the  king's  order  to  visit  it ;  some  of  those  fortresses 
in  the  mountain  should  certainly  be  seen.     At  Turin ,  the  king's 
palace  will  amuse  you  very  well ;  it  is,  even  for  Italy,  an  exceeding 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  and  the  palace  beats  Versailles  for  mag- 
nificence ;  the  Supcrga  must  be  seen  on  a  fine  day ;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  palace,  the  chapel  of  S*?  Suario,  and  two  or  three  more 
churches,  arc  worth  seeing ;  the  two  first  (though  not  correct),  aie 
in  a  great  and  ingenious  style :  the  king's  country-houses  shoold 
also  be  seen,  especially  the  Venerie ;  the  garden  of  the  Valentk 
will  please  you.     If  you  go  from  hence  to  Grenoa  you  have  nothing 
worth  your  attention,  till  you  pass  the  mountain  of  the  Borchetti 
and  enter  the  valley  of  Genoa,  and  it  will  be  very  well  worth 
observing,  particularly  the  astonishing  difference  of  the  climate, 
and  the  products  of  the  earth  on  the  north  and  south  aides.    The 
Genoese,  (though  esteemed  rogues,  even  in  Italy),  I  own  appeared 
to  me  better  than  their  neighbours.    The  pictures  here  are  fine ; 
the  Rubens'  and  Vandycks  are  here  in  great  perfection.     Obaent 
well  the  works  of  the  three  Procaccinis,  it  is  only  here  yon  meet 
with  them  in  perfection,  and  indeed  they  have  great  merit.    At  the 
Annonciata  there  is  a  Last  Supper  by  J.  Cesare,  the  best  of  the 
three,  which  is  worthy  of  all  admiration ;  in  the  palace  Brignole, 
observe  a  Judith  and  Holof ernes  by  P.  Veronese ;  it  ia  amongst 
his  first  works.     It  is  at  Genoa  also  that  you  must  get  acquainted 
with  Capucino  and  Preti  Oenovese,  two  masters  who  have  great 
merit,  especially  for  fire  and  colouring.     Don't  let  your  eyes  he 
too  much  dazzled  with  the  beautiful  tints  which  the  masters  yoa 
see  here  excel  in ;  believe  me,  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  cokrariag 
comes  always  soon  enough ;  it  is  character,  attitude,  and  drawinf , 
that  are  the  most  difficult  to  teach  one's  self  to  admire ;  it  ia  for 
I  lie  same  reason  that  1  would  have  you  see  Bologna  and  Rome 
before  Venice. 

At  Placentin,  (for  I  shall  oltserve  the  route  I  went,  in  speaking 
of  the  ditltTcnt  ]ilaccA ;  if  you  don't  do  the  same,  it  will  make  no 
rliflfTenco),  —  at  Plarcntia.  1  say,  you  must  see  two  cqvcatrmD 


.M^ 
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■Utue*  in  the  Piuu ;  I  did  Dot  much  lilu  tkan  njieK^  b«t  thif  J 
are  much  Bdmired,  ud  I  beliare  with  gnmt  rMUOn.  Yon  mvil 
absolutely  mc  S?>  Augustino,  a  chinch  built  bj  mj  AinHnita  uehi* 
tect  Vignola.  Pana  ii  not  a  gTMt  way  off,  and  I  belicn  ia  woith 
teeing.  From  hence  to  Panna  you  aee  the  ncheat  ptits  of  Lao- 
bardy,  the  moft  fruitful  but  tba  mort  diMfTeoabk  cooatiy  ia  the 
world.  Here  yoa  have  the  ooly  opportunity  in  all  tha  worid  of 
Uudyit^  Corregio ;  if  you  cannot  taste  all  tha  baantiaa  of  Ui  Bt^ 
Family,  you  may  despair  of  erar  ktnng  painting;  Us  oopoln  at 
the  dome  or  cathedral,  tbougb  almoat  ^loilt,  is  nrj  well  worth  • 
most,  most  exact  examination.  It  is  bsre  only  that  Parasgiano's 
works  are  seen  in  perfection:  yon  must  also  sea  the  Palans 
Giardino. 

At  Reggio  are  lonM  good  pictnrea,  but  they  may  bo  mem  m  a 
few  hours ;  at  Modena  yon  must  aboolutoly  son  a  Cnonrite  pietoic 
of  mine  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Guido, — it  ia  at  the  cathadfaL  At 
Bologna  you  cannot  enou^  study  the  masters  of  that  school;  be 
assured  there  is  no  spot  in  Italy  wbere  th^  are  seen  ia  sach  per- 
fection :  Paulino,  the  ctcsroas  and  vaUt  tU  flaa,  will  shew 
yon  every  thing  extremely  intelligeotly ;  three  weeks  or  a  month 
should  be  given  at  least  to  Bologsa.  Uy  favourite  pictnnp  thsse 
are  Domenichino's  St,  Agmtu,  Raphael's  St.  Csoiio,  GaeiciBoV 
Circumcitiom,  Guide's  St.  Ptiar,  and  his  CnKytxiom  at  tha  Capa- 
-chios'  convent,  and  the  Caiacci's  in  the  Palaiao  ZaropJsrL  Caato 
is  not  far  off,  and  should  be  seen  for  Ouerciao'e  works ;  ear  Saaiaw 
app€ariii0  to  the  Ki^^grin,  at  the  church  del  Noma  di  INo,  ia  aawfl 
his  first  works.  At  Btdogna,  study  well  Tierini  aad  C«vidaM»  ttij 
are  &ne  matters ;  and  the  large  pictune  of  Albani. 

At  Florence  you  begin  to  admire  stataaij,  and  ]  wi^  tha 
famous  Venus  may  strike  you  at  first.  Hera  jsa  eoe  Jekn  di 
Bologna  in  all  hit  glory,  and  the  Tuscan  aichilertara.  Sea  ntry 
thing  that  is  antique  in  the  gallery ;  you  will  find  a  vary  T^^p*^ 
collection  of  Roman  iostruntents  of  sacrifica,  uras,  ftaeral  huapa, 
tripods,  dtc.  and  will  begin  to  form  an  idea,  fina  oboernag  than, 
of  their  manners  and  customs.  Get  acquainted  with  yonnf  Coeehi, 
who  has  an  employment  in  the  gallery ;  ha  ha*  parti,  and  ia  fetj 
much  informed ;  Mr.  Beauderck  I  tbiak  will  tik»  hisL  Faid^  im 
English  painter,  knows  beat  the  pictaiae  to  be  itM  ia  Aa  a 
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176S>  &c. ;  make  him  shew  you  some  old  frescot  in  a  draidi  act  fa 
from  his  house,  from  which  Raphael  has  evidently  borrowed  many 
of  his  ideas  of  heads  and  attitudes.  Volterrano  and  Bronzino  are 
two  masters  who  are  particularly  to  be  studied  here ;  Andrea  M 
Sarto  is  only  to  be  seen  here,  he  is  a  very  great  maater  npon  the 
whole ;  there  is  an  old  Florentine  painter,  called  Oio  Giovanni, 
who  has  merits.  The  gardens  and  environs  of  Florence  are  the 
most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined, — thai  of  Boboli  yon  mmst 
see ;  the  Abbate  Pillori  is  the  best  language-master  in  the  world. 
Do  lodge  at  Charles  Hatfield's.  It  is  in  the  Palazio  Pitti  here 
that  you  will  see  the  master-pieces  of  Pietro  di  Cortona  and  hit 
scholar,  Giro  Fcrri. 

The   road  from  hence  to  Leghorn,  by  Lucca  and  Piia,  will 
amuse  you,  from  the  beauty  of  the  country ;  at  Lucca  are  a  few 
pictures ;   at  Leghorn  nothing  that  has  any  pretensions  to  rirfd, 
except  the  statue  upon  the  quay.     Pisa  is  worth  examining  fbr  the 
works  it  contains  of  the  ancient  Florentine  masters^  and  the  siae 
and  riches  of  the  Gothic  buildings ;  the  whole  town  serves  to  Mag 
before  one*s  eyes  the  extravagant  superstition  of  the  age  of  the 
crusades.   Sienna  will  amuse  you  from  the  same  reasons;  the  Piaa 
there  must  be  seen,  from  its  particularity.     Between  Sienna  and 
Rome,  obser>'e  the  wild  savage  prospect  from  Radicofani,  and  the 
beautiful  romantic  appearance  of  Acqna  Pendente ;  it  is  perfectly 
a  landscape  of  Gas|>ar  Poussin's.     When  you  come  to  the  lake  of 
Bolsena  you  first  begin  to  tread  classic  ground  ;  and  from  hence  to 
Rome,  every  rivulet  and  every  mountain  has  been  immortalised  by 
the  Roman  authors.     You  must  see  Capraniolo,  a  castle  betoagiag 
to  the  Farnese  family,  not  far  from  Ronciglione ;  I  did  not  see  il 
myself,  and  most  heartily  repent  of  it. 

At  Rome,  nrtu  is  so  much  the  occupation  of  every  body,  that 
you  are  in  no  danger  of  missing  any  thing  for  want  of  inlbnnalioa. 
Here,  and  only  here,  every  thing  antique  is  to  be  met  with  in  per- 
fection. What  you  arc  shewn  in  the  other  towns  of  Italy,  is  ao 
niorr  to  l>e  comparetl  with  the  ant i(]ui tics  of  Rome,  than  a  town* 
house  of  a  country  town  in  England  to  the  Banqueting-hoaae  at 
I^ndnu,  or  the  statues  in  a  country  church  to  the  monvmenis  of 
WrstniinstiT  Abliey.  You  have  at  Rome  also  an  oppoflnnity  of 
studying  tlir  great  masters  of  the  diflferent  schools^  fisr  they  all 
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painted  in  the  capital  of  Italy ;  while  in  the  other  towns,  only  the  M 
works  of  their  own  masters  are  Iband  m  perfection,    it  is,  conse 
quently,  a  place  to  study  the  difierent  hands,  as  yon  can  compssn 
their  different  manners  together,  by  haTing  them  all  amsmbled 
before  your  eyes.    Let  me  beg  yon  to  see  the  great  works  over  and 
over  again  ;  you  will  not  think  your  time  lost    Beliere  me,  thraS 
months  is  the  least  you  can  see  every  thing  in,  and  if  you  had  time 
to  read  some  of  the  classics,  it  were  well.    The  environs  of  Rome 
will  amuse  you  beyond  descriptkm;  at  Tifvdi  you  will  see  my 
favourite  little  temple,  called  the  Sibyl's,  and  cannot  miss  ndawinf 
it :   the  view  from  your  inn  window,  and  that  from  the  vUln  of 
Quintilius  Varus,  of  the  CoscaleUe,  are  beyond  even  inmginataon  t 
they  should  both  be  seen  with  a  setting  sun.  Observe  very  namnrfy 
Adrian's  villa,  which  is  about  two  miles  from  hence ;  it  will  give 
you  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  Roman  mannen  of  any  remains 
I  know  of.    The  little  lake  Albula,  with  its  floating  islands,  is  not 
far  off.    At  Frascati  (the  ancient  Tusculum)  you  see  the  rums  of 
LucuUus*  magnificence,  and  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  m  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Tally's  villa;  they  also  shew  you  the  spot 
where  they  say  Hannibal  encamped  when  he  marched  Ibr  Rome. 
At  Monte  Dracone,  a  villa  just  by,  b,  I  am  told,  a  most  eiceeding 
fine  colossal  bust,  antique ;  about  a  league  offb  a  dmpel  pamtsd 
by  Domenichino ;  the  Curing  ike  pai$e$9ed  Baif  u  one  of  Us  fbst 
works ;  the  groups  are  finely  composed,  though,  perhaps,  they  are 
too  much  separated :  the  head  of  the  boy,  I  own,  I  prefer  to  the 
famous  one  of  Raphael's  in  his  TramM/gwrmHom*    Ton  cannot 
enough  observe  this  fresco,  especially  as  it  is  very  little  known 
comparatively  vrith  its  merits.     The  lake  called  Speembam  JHwmm^ 
Castel-Gandolfo,  Lerici,  are  all  extremdy  worth  sedng,  and,  indeed, 
every  view  in  this  beautiful  ridge  of  asonntains  fbnns  a  landscape. 
Gaspar  Poussin  profited  so  much  from  them,  that  every  one  ef  his' 
pictures  may  feirly  be  taied  with  being  mere  copies  of  this  oonntrj. 
I  had  forgot  to  tell  you,  Raphael  at  Rome,  and  every  where  else, 
is  so  different,  as  hardly  to  be  known  for  the  aaase  master.    Get 
acquainted  vrith  Mr.  Crespin  and  Hamilton  the  painter ;  they  wiD 
be  very  useful  to  you :  remember  to  lodge,  if  possible,  on  the 
Piassa  di  Spagna. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  will  amuse  yon  very 
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D.  1769.  iu  fine  views,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  beiwcun  Vdkta 
and  Capua ;  you  should  have  your  Virgil  and  Horace  coiutaaih 
in  your  hand,  for  this  road  was  so  much  known  to  the  Ronais, 
from  its  leading  to  Baiee,  &c,  that  there  is  not  a  brook  or  hill  thtf 
remains  unsung ;  you  will  also  have  the  pleasure  of  traveUiag  m 
the  same  bad  road  the  ancients  did,  for  the  pavement  of  the  Vji 
Appia  is  literally  the  same  as  laid  by  them.  At  Marino  (a  fev 
posts  from  Rome),  you  must  see  a  most  noble  pictare  of  Gaeiciao'i 
at  the  great  church,  though  it  is  almost  spoilt :  at  a  little  dunck 
in  the  same  town,  is  a  good  Guido  of  the  Trinity.  At  (Sarigliaw 
you  pass  the  ancient  Liris ;  remember  Horace's  deecriptaon  of  iki 
river,  and  see  the  exactness  and  precision  of  the  epithets  of  ik 
Roman  poets.  From  Mola  you  may  cross  a  branch  of  the  tea  aii 
sec  Gaeta  (a  very  extraordinary  fortress,  as  I  am  told),  and  retan 
in  a  few  hours.  Capua  is  large,  but,  1  believCp  has  nothing  carioos; 
the  ancient  town  stood  at  about  a  mile's  distance. 

Naples  stands  upon  such  classic  ground,  that  what  you  hate  to 
see  is  more  in  the  environs  than  in  the  town  itself.  The  bay  of 
Pozzuoli  is  surrounded  with  curiosities  of  natural  and  ancasal 
history ;  make  them  shew  you  what  they  call  the  ruins  of  a  tesipk 
of  Scrapis ;  it  will  give  you  the  best  idea  of  the  disposition  of  thdr 
temples  of  any  ruin  1  know,  for  the  floor  remains  entire.  All  tht 
other  things  here  arc  too  well  known  to  be  forgot  to  be  shewn  jos. 
Virgirs  tomb,  alas !  is  but  too  well  proved  to  be  impossible  to  bt 
his.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town  lie  Portici  and  Mount  Vesuvias; 
Uie  first  you  will  not  want  any  temptation  to  examine,  and  I 
assure  you  the  latter  is  worth  ascending  in  a  fine  day,  for  the 
you  have  from  the  top.  Tlierc  are  some  curioas  things  round  Napks 
wliicli  1  did  not  see — the  island  of  Caprea,  if  you  are  there  is 
summer.  Pa'stum,  about  two  days*  journey  to  the  south,  has 
*  ancient  Grecian  ruins ;  I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  of  their 
in  Italy  that  remains.  The  Fauces  Caudina,  where  the 
made  the  Roman  army  pass  under  tlic  yoke,  is  not  far  o£ 
is  an  immense  new-built  palace  of  the  King  of  Naples,  in  a  vciy 
bud  taste.  You  may  return  to  Rome  by  Monte  Cassino^  a  rosd 
I  believe  well  wurili  seeing,  though,  for  people  that  are  not  hairisd, 
I  should  think  by  soa  must  be  tlie  most  agreeabk,  since  it  is 
( xactly  following  Lucas's  route.     SpagnuolctlOy  Caravaggio, 
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Calabrete,  are  three  masten  to  be  ftndied  et  Naplee ;  they  ase  MJf^  IjM 

much  in  the  same  style,  bat  have  very  great  merits ;  a  pietusa  by 

the  former  at  the  Certoea,  may  Curly  be  called  a  capital  one. 

Solimene't  best  works  will  please  yoa,  in  spite  of  the  hsninei  ef 

his  shades.    Doroenichiiio  was  too  modi  persecuted  at  Naples  to 

be  able  to  paint  at  hb  ease ;  coosequently,  his  works  only  shew 

by  great  strokes,  which  sometimes  break  forth,  ftom  how  great  a 

master  they  come*.  Here  is  a  painter  whose  worics  are  little  known 

from  their  scarcity,  but  who  has  infinite  merit,— it  is  Schedona, 

His  manner  is  something  of  Conregm's;  his  colonring  notaoiioh^ 

but  equally  clear,  and  transparent  m  Us  shades;  Us  cJiafactiss 

far  from  noble,  but  natural  and  pleasing.    His  great  works  ava  not 

his  best ;  it  is  at  Capo  dd  Bfcmte,  a  palace  of  the  king^s,'  that  ha 

is  to  be  studied.    There  b  also  there  a  small  cameo  of  Peneaa*a 

head,  a  fragment  that  is  one  <rfthe  most  beautifiil  I  know — observe 

it  very  well :  indeed,  all  this  collectiooi  espeeiaUy  the  pictnrss^ 

merit  a  most  particular  attention. 

Hie  road  from  Rome  back  to  Bokgna  by  Loretto,  should  be 
gone  in  the  fine  time  ot  the  year,  that  the  mtural  beautiea  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  perfection ;  it  is,  in  my  qpinkm,  the  most  rooMn- 
tically  beautiful  part  of  Italy.  The  ancient  bridge  at  Nami,  the 
cascade  at  Temi,  the  aqueduct  at  Spoleto,  and  the  small  temple  of 
Clitumnus,  on  the  banks  of  that  rin^,  at  a  little  place  called  L§ 
Vene,  must  all  be  seen :  the  latter  is  little  known,  but  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  proportions  and  behest  finishing  for  its  siie,  whidi 
is  rery  small.  It  is  made  a  modem  duqpel  otp  and  conseqnentfy 
patched.  At  Foligno  is  a  most  noUe  fHCtnre  of  Rapiiael*s,  thoo|^ 
painted  before  he  gained  that  greatness  and  fireedom  of  pencil  wUek 
characterise  him  at  Rome.  From  Foligno,  to  go  lo  PWugiat  and 
see  Hannibal's  battle  at  the  Lake  Thrasymeno,  will  peribape,  oi 
the  whole,  take  you  two  or  three  days.  Idiink  itwillaaawer^lhMa ' 
the  fineness  of  the  country  you  go  through ;  and  some  very  good 
pictures  you  will  see  at  Perugia.  At  the  lake,  you  must  mnko 
them  carry  you  to  the  PU  dei  Cm^hd^  when  your  lify  will  be  a 
much  better  explainer  than  any  peasant  you  will  find  there.  Cofftonn 
is  two  or  three  leagues  off,  but  I  beUere  has  nodung  very  cufkMi. 
At  Perugia  you  will  see  m  the  cathedral  a  Desosnf  ftwm  IA« 
Cro§$^  by  Baroccio;  it  is  perhaps  Us  ma8ler*piece»  and  that  ia 
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good  things  by  P.  Pcnigino;  and  there  are  also  some  at  Saa 
Pictro;  and  in  the  sacristy,  a  small  Virgin  and  Child^  ctUed 
Raphacl^s,  which  has  merit.  I  am  particular  in  speaking  of 
Perugia,  as  there  is  nobody  there  that  knows  the  name  of  a  smile 
master.  Do  admire  the  Baroccio,  for  it  is  one  of  my  first  IkTOorila. 
Upon  your  return  to  Foligno,  observe  a  little  village  about  fov 
miles  from  the  town,  on  the  Loretto  road  ;  it  is  the  most  beaotifil 
natural  landscape  I  ever  saw  in  any  country.  At  Loretto  ate  wcmt 
good  pictures,  particularly  an  Annibal  Caracct  in  the  treasury.  At 
Ancona  you  must  sec  Trajan's  beautiful  arch  on  the  mole ;  ii 
Sinigallia,  Fano,  and  Pesaro,  are  some  pictures  which  should  be 
seen,  particularly  those  of  Baroccio*s ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  country 
that  the  great  works  of  this  master  are  found :  excuse  at  fint  i 
little  unnatural  colouring,  wild  ideas,  and  forced  attitudes;  and 
his  softness  of  pencil,  his  originality,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  clii- 
racters,  must  please  you.  His  manner  is,  perhaps,  neither  great 
nor  natural,  and,  however  sensible  one  may  be  of  two  such  essentiil 
defects,  there  is  still  an  agreeableness  in  his  execution  that  makes 
one  admire  him,  even  in  spite  of  one*8  reason.  At  Rimini  yoa 
must  see  the  bridge  and  triumphal  arch,  though  their  antiquity  ii 
their  greatest  merit. 

Near  the  town  you  pass  the  Rubicon,  in  the  same  place  as  Csenr 
did,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  pillar  which  is  set  up  there: 
but  after  travelling  a  few  miles  further,  you  find  another  rircr, 
and  annther  town  that  pretend  to  the  same  honour.  The  little  re- 
put)!ir  of  Marino  is  not  far  from  hence:  I  did  not  see  it,  but  should 
think  it  curious  enough  to  see  if  there  arc  really  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  Italian  litiertv  and  virtue.  At  Forli,  Faenza,  and  Imola,  lie 
some  good  pictures. 

In  going  from  Bologna  to  Ferrara  you  must  pass  by  Ceoto, 
where  an*  some  gooil  pictures  of  Guercino*s;  that  at  the  diurrii, 
called  Nome  di  Oio.  is  amongst  his  first.  Ferrara  is  a  curious  oM 
town  :  a  favourite  old  master  of  mine  is  here  in  all  his  perfectioo ; 
it  is  Denvenuto  Garufaln;  his  pictures  here  deserve  a  particular 
attention.  At  Francolino,  a  post  off.  you  embark  upon  the  Po. 
and  go  in  about  fifteen  hrnirs  to  Venire.  It  is  here  yon  will  satiate 
your  eyrs  with  thr  most  bewitchimr  colouring  in  the  world.    Titian. 
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Tintoret,  and  P.  VeroDeWy  will  attonnh  you.    Be  me  to  take  m 
fine  day  for  La  Scnola  di  San  Haico,  as  it  it  very  dark.  Tbtoiel** 
picture  of  Si.  Mark  suecourimg  a  Sami  who  it  mutpmogf  when 
seen  in  a  good  light,  it  one  of  the  finest  things  in  natnre.    Soaie  of 
the  old  masters,  particularly  Oian.  Bellini,  will  strike  yon,    Pat 
ladio*s  buildings  must  all  be  seen.    There  b  a  palace  heie  in  the 
Canal  Grande—  the  name  I  have  forgot — where  is  the  best  colieo- 
tion  of  casU  fnHn  the  antique  statues  I  know  of:  yon  will  b« 
pleased  to  see  all  your  dd  friends  assembled.    Venice  is  the  meat 
calculated  for  luxurious  idleness  of  any  place  I  know;  and  theea* 
fore  very  dangerous  for  yon.    The  banks  of  the  Bienta,  in  the  way 
to  Padua,  are  much  talked  erf;  hot  eaoept  someTiUas  of  Pelladb's, 
there  is  nothing  Tery  remarkable.    I  had  forgot  to  desire  yon  I0 
study  a  little  the  constitution  of  the  rspabUc  of  Venice,  in  onier  to 
inspire  you  with  a  proper  dread  of  aristocracy ;  I  am  ^ra  il  is  fety 
useful  for  an  Englishman.     Except  the  chnrch  of  8^  Jostinay 
Padua  is  hardly  worth  seeing.    Vioeasa  b  much  more  so,  from  ils 
theatre,  and  the  fine  works  of  Palladio.     Bay  ScanKua'a  bode 
of  them,  which  will  inform  you  iriwre  they  are.   The  Paul  Veronese^ 
on  the  Monte  Berrico,  is  worth  the  trooble  of  the  walk.    Verona  is 
extremely  worth  your  attention ;  the  amphitheatre,  from  its  reasaia- 
ing  so  perfect,  some  other  Roman  buildings,  from  shewinf  the  had 
taste  which  prevailed  upon  the  dedine  of  the  arts:  the  beantiflil 
buildings  of  M.  San  Michele,and  the  paintingaof  AlessandioTVadn, 
are,  as  I  may  say,  particular  to  this  town.    La  Capella  del  Pdle* 
grini,  and  the  gate  delta  Siupi^  are  most  beantiflil;  and  at  the 
church  delta  Mieericordia,  and  Casa  Ghenrdini,  are  Alcssaodio's 
best  works.    He  has  joined  in  part  the  merits  of  the  Roosan,  Vene- 
tian, and  Lombard  schoob ;  and  though  periiapa  he  haa  not  per- 
fected  them  enough  to  acquire  a  jdace  amongst  the  fint  maalsn, 
yet  he  certainly  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  aiost  sedneinf  an4 
agreeable.    At  San  Giorgio  is  a  very  fine  P.  Veronese.    Remeariwr 
to  lee  Cignaroli's  works :  he  is  a  modem  painter  that  Ufes  here, 
and  who,  except  his  tawdry  colours,  has  merit;  1  own  I  think  I 
prefer  him  to  the  two  fkshionable  ones  at  Venice,  PiaasCta  and 
Tiepolo.    You  will  meet  with  two  painters  in  the  Venetian  slate, 
who  are  worth  notice ;  they  are  P.  Farinato  and  Brusaaorct :  the 
latter,  though  hard*  has  something  singular  in  his  works,  whUk  is 
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di  Garda,  which  forms  a  very  fine  prospect:  by  goinp  thii  way,  tn 
miss  Mantua  and  Cremona;  the  first,  I  should  thinks  must  be  voth 
seeing,  from  J.  Romano's  frescoes  being  there :  the  latter  I  believt 
is  not  so.  At  Brescia  are  some  good  pictures ;  snd  at  the  cfaoitk 
of  S^  Afra,  one  of  P.  Veronese's  best  works ;  fisr  drawing  sad 
purity  of  composition  it  must  absolutely  be  seen.  The  comitrT  yn 
pass  through  on  each  side  of  Brescia  is  pleasingy  ftom  its  fertihly 
and  cultivation,  though  it  has  no  pretensions  to  the  picCiuraiqas. 
Bergamo  must  certainly  be  seen,  were  it  only  for  the  view  fron  ths 
Casa  Terzi,  where  there  are  some  tolerable  picturas.  J\m  gnsi 
church  is  worth  a  look.  Milan  has  many  things  worthy  your 
tion ;  the  cathedral  as  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Gothic  srdulectaie, 
Roman  ruins,  &c.  Above  all  things,  study  the  woiks  of  my  fisTonrile 
Procaccini,  and  cast  an  eye  on  the  buildings  of  Pellegrino  PeUegiisi 
an  architect,  who,  though  not  the  most  correct,  has  chaste  aad  greet 
ideas,  and  has  only  worked  here. 

I  don*t  talk  to  you  of  so  great  a  man  as  Leonardo  da  Viaci ;  k 
is  im|H>ssible  his  famous  Last  Supper,  and  other  works,  can  escape 
your  notice.  The  company  here  is  more  polished  and  civilised  thsa 
the  rest  of  the  Italian  nobility,  and  consequently  is  worth  beag 
acquainted  with.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  to  yov  the  woiks 
of  one  Cerano,  a  painter,  who  has  merits,  and  who  is  only  met  widi 
here.  From  Milan  you  must  go  to  Turin,  where  I  took  yoa  vp; 
and  as  1  have  now  safely  landed  you  there  ag^in,  I  shall  take  my 
leave,  lieartily  wishing  that  these  notes  may  have  procured  yoa  the 
si>;ht  of  any  one  object  worth  the  attention  of  a  virtnosOp  wUch 
withuut  them  you  would  have  missed.  As  their  original  atteaqil 
hud  no  otlier  ambition,  my  vanity  will  not  greatly  suffer  if  I 
laboured  for  notliing ;  and  if  1  succeed,  I  shall  be  fully 
pcnsed  in  seeing  you  have  a  proper  sense  of  their  merits. 

RT. 

Maik^I'Ess  or  Tavistock  to  tiii*.  Eahl  of  Upper  Ossout. 

IjODdoD,  JanuBiy  ST,  ITSS. 
My  dear  Ossory,  —  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  from 
Uonie,  ot'llii*  JHth  past,  which  I  received  two  days  ago,  and  the  moro 
so.  uic  you  niaki-  ('\(MIm*!i  fnr  the  shortniws  of  it,  though  it  coi 
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of  three  sides  of  paper.  Do  pray  continue  in  the  same  laudable  AJ>.  tfM 
opinion,  for  your  accounts  make  me  very  happy.  If  you  keep  your 
resolutions,  this  letter  will  find  you  returned  to  Rome,  though  I 
tliink  it  probable  that  the  pleasures  of  a  Naples  carnival  may  make 
you  exceed  your  time  ;  indeed  I  hope  it,  for  as  all  your  friends  wish 
you  to  stay  a  good  while  longer  abroad,  1  think  there  are  such  ad- 
vantages arising  from  visiting  Italy  leisurely,  I  don't  mean  from  its 
company,  but  from  its  curiosities  being  of  a  more  rational  kind  than 
most  others,  that  I  long  to  have  you  profit  from  them.  Besides, 
you  shew  such  inclination  and  taste  for  the  arts,  that  I  think  you 
arc  laying  in  a  remedy  against  eimut,  that  will  last  you  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Believe  mc,  Ossory,  what  I  am  now  saying  is  not  dic- 
tated to  me  by  any  body,  nor  shall  any  one  know  that  I  have  said 
it ;  but  it  is  merely  the  sentiment  I  have,  and  shall  always  profess, 
that  the  young  man  may  think  himself  lucky  who  has  youth  enough 
not  to  l)e  wanted  at  home,  and  pursuits  to  make  his  time  pass 
agreeably  abroad. 

You  know  how  feelingly  I  regret  the  necessary  duties  which 
tie  me  down  to  England,  and  which,  after  21,  one  can  never  be 
without.  Believe  me,  I  look  upon  your  advantages  here  to  be 
greater  than  any  one's :  you  have  time  enough  to  visit  whatever 
parts  of  the  world  you  wish  to  see,  you  have  curiosity  and  good 
spirits  to  make  you  enjoy  their  amusements ;  you  have  the  good 
sense  and  experience  of  a  much  older  man,'  which  will  enable  you 
to  profit  from  them  ;  and  you  love  your  own  country  well  enough  not 
to  have  your  head  turned  by  the  trifling  advantages  others  have  over 
us ;  whiUt,  at  the  same  time,  you  allow  that  good  is  not  absolutely 
confined  to  England.     But  to  talk  over  virttt  a  little. 

You  never  mention  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  which  my  candour 
will  not  let  me  impute  to  any  thing  but  forgetfulness ;  for  to  have 
seen  it,  and  not  turn  half  Pagan,  is,  I  think,  impossible.  I  like 
your  idea  of  the  Vatican,  in  comparing  it  to  a  fine  poem ;  it  is  a 
way  of  studying  painting  that  enables  one  to  judge  better  by  the 
help  of  comparisons,  and  at  the  same  time  shews  the  alliance  of 
the  arts.  I  do  most  totally  differ  from  you,  in  preferring  Domeni- 
chino  to  Guido ;    the  former  has  force,   pure  composition,  and 

'  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerck. 
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.D.  i7r:4.  pleasing  colours,  equal  to  iDOst,  and  expresHon  and  design  I  Aink 
Ijeforc  any  :  the  latter  is  flimsy,  indecisive,  and  doueeremx.  When 
you  go  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  you  will  see  the  fonner  in  all  his  glory. 
Augustino  Caracci*s  Galatfa  is  one  of  my  lavoarite  freicoi: 
indeed  all  that  callerv  is  glorious.  What  sav  Toa  to  the  Caraealla 
in  tlie  room  by  it  ?  I  hope  Andrea  Sacchi*s  San  Romtiaido  strikes 
you  ;  and  Dan.  da  Volterra's  Descent  from  the  CrasM.  If  yoa 
will  go  to  Perugia,  you  will  see  as  good  a  one  by  BarroccL  I 
hope  yr>u  have  seen  the  Annihal  Caracci  at  S*  Maria  Trastewre. 
1  have  bought  my  Claude  Lorraine^  for  220/.;  it  is  rather  man 
than  it  is  worth,  though  I  have  since  been  offered  2001.  for  it:  it 
is  a  capital  picture. 

I  will  employ  the  rest  of  my  paper  in  letting  you  know  die 
little  that  is  now  passing  in  London.  Our  new-married  couple' 
have  left  us  near  ten  days,  and  as  there  was  a  violent  storm  after 
they  sailed,  we  are  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  having  as  yet  received 
no  news  of  them.  The  prince  was  very  much  admired  here.  simL 
indeed! ,  with  groat  reason.  I  have  great  hopes  that  Bunbnry  will 
1)C  made  secretary  in  Ireland  ;  it  is  a  troublesome  post,  but  lo 
advantageous  for  hin).  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  it ;  the  ministry 
will  recommend  him  to  I^rd  Northumberland,  who  has  nobody  of 
hift  own  to  give  it  to ;  and  Hamilton's  ill  conduct  makes  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  continue.  Our  politics,  I  believe,  go  on  si 
usual,  though  the  cider-tax  is  pretty  near  run.  Our  house  is  gsisg 
tf)  re|N*al  the  Marriage-bill,  but  it  is  doubted  if  the  Lords  will  do 
the  same.  We  had  a  mighty  pretty  ball  the  other  day  at  Soho 
for  the  Hereditary  Prince  ;  yet  Ijondon  in  general  is  but  dull.  Oar 
opera,  n|>on  the  whole,  is  very  bad :  but  the  ballets  are  good,  and 
toliTaltly  sliewy.  The  ladies  accuse  me  of  neglecting  them,  and 
livini;  out  of  the  world  ;  and  I  don*t  know  if  it  is  not  true.  I  hear 
some  times  from  France,  where  all  our  friends  are  well  and  hap|ij. 
The  PrliK'o  of  Conti.  you  may  have  heanl,  luis  made  a  great  figure 


'  A  lamlNi-.ipe  wiili  htnlsinci)  and  cattle,  and  a  distant  view  of  the 
fitriiiiiiL:  No.  ;i::  of  the  7.i7tT  Writatis,    It  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Bedfcrd'i 

I'ollft  tiiili  III  I^ilhloii. 

'  ri.e  llrntlitan-  rniict.'  nf  Hninswick  married  on  the  t6th  of  Jamary 
\\\v  rniire«<  AiiciiNta  i>f  Kii.;lan<I.  On  the  27ih'they  visited  Mr.  Ri^by  on 
tlinr  Mav  to  llarivii.li,  at  lii«  M-at  of  Mistlev-llall. 
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m  tbeir  >tnig;g^M  for  liberty:  the  Onerchyi  hMc  m  midi  Mad.  ] 
H.  de  Pecquignji  ii  mad  and  qninwlioine ;  Im  aboMd  Vintte  tte 
other  day  for  cheatiDg  him  at  cards,  aad  thay  caUed  me  oat  to  mo 
them  cut  one  another's  throata,  which,  conaeqiMDlly,  I  wu  oUigad 
to  prevent :  the  firat  behaved  liko  a  madman,  the  latter  , ,  ,  has 
abactxided.  Pecqnigny'a  tea-MOf  to  Paolncci*  nptm  the  oceaaioB 
wu  not  bad ;  he  itopped  him  in  the  pamage  at  the  Open :  "  Mooa. 
Paolucci,"  dit-il,  "  ai  Tona  n'Atea  paa  de  moitii  avee  ce  diAle,l4, 
n'allei  pai  jouer  avec  lui,  car  il  Toua  tricbera." 

Hy  rage  for  bunting  borcaaes  daily,  and  I  am  bow  of  the  Red- 
bum  hunt ;  our  honnda  are  tolerably  good,  and  oar  aoeiety  too,  ao 
that  I  am  grown  a  very  eager  fbzhtmter.  Remember  me  to  Beaa- 
clerck,  and  aaauie  him  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  choose  him  of 
White's ;  but,  unluckily,  though  I  thoogfat  I  had  paded  a  jary, 
one  false  brother  had  crept  in. 

Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  wfaidt,  as  yon 
may  gueu,  is  much  more  agreeable  to  me  titan  walking  onr  the 
Vatican  with  you  would  be  1  Write  sometimee,  and  be  aa  parti- 
cular as  you  can.  F,  T. 

In  April,  1764,  Lord  TsTiatoek  made  an  ennirnon  to 
Paris,  previons  to  bia  choice  of  a  eonpanimi  Ibr  UA;'  and 
after  passing  some  time  at  Tlale-Adam,  a  eoiinti7-aeat  of  tlw 
Prince  de  Conti,  spent  a  few  weeks  rery  agreeablj  in  that 
circle  of  sodety  which  his  &ther  had  fcnneriy  fteqnaoiad, 
and  of  which  the  celebrated  Madame  Ocofirin,  the  ComtaMB 
de  Bonfflers,  and  La  Marqoiae  de  Barbantane,  were  Ae  di^ 
tingoished  ornaments.  And  thoogh  he  was  not  qtute  M 
mnch/cf^  by  these  great  ladies  aa  Hr.  Home,  iriw  was  Umd 
at  Paria  aa  secretary  to  the  embaaay  of  Lewd  Hertfiud,  hia 
Tirtues  aod  accomplishmeDts  won  firom  them  an  attaehmant 

'  The  Due  de  Peeqaigny,  k»  of  the  Due  da  ChsBlpei. 

■  The  HodcDMe  minuter,  who  wu  dM  himaslT,  awawtaig  to  Haiaea 
WdpcJe,  "  in  Ibe  odour  of  bonotj." 

'  "It  it  nid.ihu  uLocdTW*iMock'sRlw^haista4aridowhamht 
will  mny."— Hot.  Wm^toOg  Sm4^mr^r4,J^rtl%Dftnt. 
TOL.  II.  n  H 
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D.  1764.  repeatedly  glanced  at  in  the  historian's  private  oorrespondenoe. 
He  returned  to  England  the  latter  end  of  May ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  following  lively  letter  the  object  of  his  choice,  and 
the  result  of  his  declaration. 

■ 

Horace  Walpole  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Strawberry  Hill,  June  8»  1764. 

To  be  sure,  you  have  heard  the  event  of  this  last  week  ?  Lord 
Tavistock  has  flung  his  handkerchief;  and,  except  a  few  jealous 
sultanaSy  and  some  sultanas  valides  who  had  marketable  daugh- 
ters, every  body  is  pleased  that  the  lot  is  fallen  on  Lady  Eliiabetk 
Keppel. 

The  House  of  Bedford  came  to  town  last  Friday.     I  supped 
with  them  tliat  niglit  at  tlie  Spanish  ambassador's,  who  has  made 
Powis  House  nia|;nificent.      Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  there,  nor 
mentioned.     On  Uic  contrary,  by  the  duchess's  conversation,  which 
turned  on  Lady  Betty  Montagu,  there  were  suspicions  in  her  favour. 
The  next  morning,  Lady  Elizabeth  received  a  note  from  the  Duche« 
of  Marlborough,  insisting  on  seeing  her  that  evening.     When  ibe 
arrived  at  Marlborough  House,  she  found  nobody  but  the  Diiche» 
and  Lord  Tavistock.    Tlic  duchess  cried,  '*  La !  they  have  left  the 
window  open  in  the  next  room ! "  went  to  shut  it,  and  shut  the  loven 
in  too,  where  they  remained  fur  three  hours.   The  same  night  all  the 
town  was  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's.     Ladv  Albemarle  was  at 
tredillc ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came  up  to  the  table,  and  toM  her 
he  must  speak  to  her  as  soon  as  the  pool  was  over.  Yon  may  gnos 
whctlier  she  knew  a  card  more  that  she  played.     When  she  had 
finished,  die  duke  told  her  he  should  wait  on  her  tlie  next  morning, 
to  make  the  demand  in  form.     She  told  it  directly  to  me  and  mj 
niece  Waldograve,  who  was  in  such  transport  for  her  friend,  that 
she  ])romisod  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl  to  kiss  him,  and  hurried  home 
directly  to  write  to  her  sisters. i   The  duke  asked  no  questions  abgol 
fortune ;  but  has  sin<*o  sIi|)]»od  a  bit  of  paper  into  Lady  Elizabeth's 
hand,  telling  her  he  hoi>c<l  his  son  would  live;  but  if  be  did  not, 

*  I^y  Dysart  and  Mrs.  Ke{>iK'l;  the  latter  was  married  to  Lady  Ebm- 
lieUi's  brother,  the  Bishop  uf  Kxeter. 
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there  was  something  for  her :  it  wtf  a  jobtim  of  800M.  »-fter,  MJI.*! 
ind  600/.  pin-money.  I  dined  with  her  the  next  day  at  Mouiear 
de  Guerchy'i;  and  ai  I  hindered  the  company  ftom  wishing  her 
joy,  and  yet  joked  with  her  myself,  Madame  de  Onerehy  said,  she 
perceived  I  would  let  nobody  else  tease  her,  that  I  might  have  all 
the  teasing  to  myself.  She  has  behaved  in  the  piettaeat  manner  in 
the  world,  and  would  not  appear  at  a  vast  assembly  at  Northum^ 
berland  House  on  Tuesday,  nor  at  a  great  haymaking  at  Mrs.  Pitt's 
on  Wednesday.  Yesterday  they  all  went  to  Wobnm ;  and  to* 
morrow  the  ceremony  is  to  be  perfinrmed. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord,  yours  ever,  H.  W.< 

By  his  union  with  this  lady  (the  daughter  of  WiUiam 
Anne,  second  Earl  of  Albemarle*),  who»  to  a  sweetnois  of 
disposition  peculiarly  her  own,  joined  all  those  mild  and 
unaffected  virtues  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  charm  llfit 
given  by  personal  grace  and  innate  dignity  of  character — 
Lord  Tavistock  attained  a  happiness  which,  in  his  own 
language,  he  scarcely  dared  to  avow,  and  to  **  the  sacred  and 
home-felt  delight"  of  which.  Tune,  whilst  it  ga^e  bat  a  very 
limited  duration,  imparted  each  year  additional  Ivstre  and 
sereneness.  Of  the  congratulations  which  he  receiTed  from 
his  various  friends  upon  this  erent,  those  of  Lord  Ossoiy  were 
not  the  least  acceptable :  in  acknowledging  them,  he  again 
dilates  on  some  of  those  Italian  topics  to  which  his  hxkcy  was 
accustomed  to  turn  with  so  much  beantiful  enthusiasm. 

Marquess  of  Tavistock  to  the  Earl  of  Dpraa  Ossoet. 

Wobum  Abbty,  July  89, 17S4. 

I  shall  begin  my  letter,  my  dearest  08Sory,-with  mine  and  my 
wife's  thanks  for  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  your  good  wishes; 
indeed,  I  believe  they  will  meet  with  all  the  success  we  can  desire. 
I  long  to  hasten  to  Italy  (m  idea  only,  I  mean);  for  I  amose  mysdf 
extremely  in  thinking  over  all  the  fine  things  there,  and  doably  so 
when  I  can  communicate  those  thoughts  to  you  who  are  on  the  wfOlL 

'  Letters  to  IxNTd  Hertford,  p.  126.      'Aims;g«lei8csoallofMai|Sal.    * 
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D.  1764.  To  commence  with  Venice :  though  I  believe  it  is  a  proof  of  tlie 
purity  of  your  taste,  I  am  surprised,  I  own,  that  the  colour  and 
knowledge  of  light  and  shade  you  find  there,  have  not  made  any 
more  impression  on  you.  I  own  that,  attached  as  I  was  to  Roman 
dignity  and  Bolognese  force  and  truth,  my  eyes  were  dazzled  with 
them.  The  paintings  at  San  Salvadore,  the  schools  of  San  Rocco  and 
San  Marco,  are,  I  think,  capital  all  over  the  world ;  yet,  of  a  truth, 
the  lowness  of  their  ideas,  and  their  unpoetic  compositions,  destroy 
greatly  the  illusion  which  fine  painting  ought  always  to  raise. 
I  hope  the  Lombard  architecture  will  have  pleased  you  more; 
Palladio  and  San  Michcle  must,  I  think,  have  struck  you,  by  re- 
minding you  of  the  Roman  antiquities ;  and  I  think  their  example 
has  been  more  successful  in  operating  upon  their  countrymen  than 
all  the  **  precious  restes*'  (to  use  your  own  words)  of  old  Rome 
have  with  her  degenerate  sons.  If  you  have  taken  Mantua  in  yoar 
way,  pray  give  me  some  account  of  it  in  your  next  letter ;  for  I  have 
an  idea  there  are  fine  things  there,  without  guessing  what  they  are. 
This  letter  will  find  you,  I  suppose,  at  Bologna,  in  the  midst  of 
all  those  admirable  masters,  contemplating  them  at  your  ease,  now 
you  have  got  rid  of  your  riotous  company.  I  envy  you  every  thing 
in  Italy  but  your  heats ;  which  I  don*t  think  you  grumble  about 
so  much  as  I  expected.  Why  don*t  you  retire,  till  the  violence  of 
them  is  over,  to  Vall'ombrosa  f  I  am  told  it  is  always  cool  there ; 
and  though  I  am  not  a  man  to  preach  about  liealth,  I  think  levers 
are  to  be  dre;Kled  witli  your  young  blood.  I  hope  you  have  suffi- 
ciently admired  at  Bologna  L.  Caracci's  St.  Antony  the  Hemut 
preaching,  in  a  little  church  of  that  name  :  Hamilton  has  certainly 
mentioned  it  to  you.  How  much  longer  shall  you  stay  in  ItaW? 
and  shall  you  go  out  of  it  by  the  Tyrol  and  Germany,  or  through 
the  south  of  France  ?  You  may  trust  me  with  your  secrets  (if  you 
have  any)  about  travelling,  or  coming  home,  Sec.  and  I  assure  you 
I  will  never  betray  you.     So  much  for  Italy. 

As  to  home  news,  1  am  too  much  a  country  gentleman  to  know 
any  out  of  Bedfordshire  :  my  house  at  Houghton  ^  takes  up  nioti  of 

'  llouchton  House,  tioar  Ampthill,  a  structure  built  by  the  Counlesi  of 
Pembruki',  **  Sidney's  bister  :'* — it  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  there  is  at  Wobora 
Abbey  a  tine  |Miintiug  of  a  by  Wilsou  in  its  condition  at  this  period. 
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mv  attention  ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  at  your  return  you  will  find  it  a.D, 
mure  comfortable  than  you  could  have  expected ;  that  ia  to  say, 
jiixt  habitable.  The  outside  will  be  beautiful;  and  the  farm  (which 
i  am  going  to  take  into  my  own  hands),  will,  1  think,  make  my 
principal  amusement.  I  don't  mean  absolutely  to  bury  myself  in 
the  country,  but  I  am  not  quite  in  g;ood  humour  with  London,  and 
what  is  called  the  world;  though  I  am  extremely  so  with  myself,  and 
all  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem.  I  own  fairly  that  parliament  and 
politics  help  to  make  me  dislike  it ;  but  the  former  I  only  wait  lo 
get  rid  of  till  you  are  of  age,  and  can  succeed  me  in  the  county. 
I  assure  you  I  am  serious,  and  have  got  my  father's  consent  for  it. 
I  acn  fitting  up  my  house  in  London,  but  not  expensively,  any 
mure  than  my  country  one :  the  latter  1  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
iiih;i1>it  in  September,  though  we  shall  be  surrounded  with  workmen. 
My  Bnrbcrini  pictures  are  arrived  in  the  river,  and  will  be  unloaded 
next  week :  you  may  guess  at  my  impatience  to  see  them,  especially 
the  Caracci,'  which  is  the  only  picture  I  pride  myself  upon  as  a 
capital  one. 

Tltc  Buiiburys  are  expected  here  every  day.  The  young  men 
have  set  up  a  now  club  this  winter,  which  some  think  threateni 
the  ilissoliilion  of  While's  itself.  I  and  all  your  friends  are  of  it; 
so  I  have  got  Beauclerck  and  you  chosen.  Adieu,  my  dear  Ossory, 
renieml>er  me  to  all  my  friends  in  that  blessed  country  you  are 
now  in.  F.  T. 

Don't  let  %That  I  have  said  incline  you  to  come  home  sooner 
tliau  you  intended ;  you  cannot  yet  know  the  pleasures  you  are 
storing  up  for  the  rest  of  your  life  by  travelling. — 

Meanwhile  the  ministry,  to  whose  duration  bo  momentary 
a  date  was  generally  assigned,  bod  brought  to  a  succesBfiil 
closr  the  business  of  its  first  parliamentuy  session,  after 
braring  the  tempestuous  debate  on  the  legality  of  general 
warrants  consequent  upon  tlip  proceedings  against  Mr, Wilkes, 
in  which,  as  they  were  issued  before  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
joined  the  ministry,  he  had  bad  no  coneera.     Upon  this 

'  Chriil  in  Iht  Oardtn,  by  Aonibale  Caracci,  now  in  the  collectioa  al 
Wobum  Abbey ;  cnthusiasticall)'  admired  by  the  laie  Sir  Thot.  lawreDce. 
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).  1764.  attack,  the  Opposition,  like  a  spring-tide  flood,  had  mustered 
all  its  strength ;  and  being  joined  bjr  all  who  either  thought 
the  administration  insecure,  or  who  placed  greater  importance 
on  the  danger  that  might  result  to  the  subject  from  the  use 
of  those  weapons,  than  on  the  precedents  in  virtue  of  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  used,  even  by  ministers  proverbially 
jealous  of  the  people's  rights — they  were  very  near  accom- 
plishing the  groat  object  of  their  efforts,  exhibiting,  on  the 
division,  a  minority  of  218  against  232.  But,  baflied  in  this 
point,  the  irritated  tide  ebbed  back  within  its  former  limits. 
Both  houses  had  previously  joined  in  denouncing  the  seditious 
and  o1>scene  publications  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  who,  expelled  from 
his  seat,  and  banknipt  in  character,  though  a  Cnesns  in 
popular  applftu?o,  transferred  the  venom  of  his  pen  to  France; 
whilst  the  financial  measures  of  Mr.  Grenville,  regulated  by 
n  strict  economy,  in  contemplation  of  the  great  scheme  of 
American  taxation,  passed  without  a  cavil — scarcely  with 
a  comment. 

Tlie  indubitable  right  of  a  ministry  to  dismiss  from 
employniont  such  of  its  adherents  as,  on  any  vital  question, 
manifest  a  defection  by  their  votes,  has  been  generally  allowed 
in  party  tactics.  If  the  hostile  part  taken  in  the  late  struggle 
by  sevornl  in  connexion  with  the  government  had  escaped 
all  penalty  of  this  nature,  its  tendency  would  doubtless  have 
been  to  invite  fresh  desertions,  by  the  impunity  which  it 
would  thereby  have  given  to  treachery  and  guile.  Amoi^sl 
the  few  whom  the  ministry  now  dismissed  was  General 
Conway,  a  groom  of  the  lNMlchaml»er  and  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment— the  intimate  frii*nd  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  distill- 
gui>hed  erpially  by  his  amiable  qualities  in  private  life,  and 
by  the  talent  which  afterguards  animated  him  in  debate.  He 
hud  not  chosen  to  consider  himself  in  regular  opposition ; 
yet,  in  a  divis*iou  on  tlie  very  fin»t  day  of  the  session,  wkidi. 
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though  nomintlly  on  the  more  point  of  rooding  n  biU,  MJDk 
'*  became  the  material  qneftion  for  trjing  fereeey*'^  lie  Iiad: 
voted  against  goTomment;  and  this  oAenoa  was  mhanned 
hy  hie  equally  decided  eondnot  on  the  more  vital  qoeitioa 
which  had  agitated  all  partieOy — he  was  diimieied  from 
his  office  in  the  bedchamber.  So  fiur  the  administralioii 
might  be  considered  as  acting  strictly  on  prindples  of  sel^ 
defence ;  but  there  was  something  much  less  justMable  hi 
depriving  him  of  his  military  employment;  and  nodiia|f 
but  the  strongest  sense  of  the  neesssi^  of  interposing  an 
efficient  bulwark  against  an  irropticm  of  sedttioos  vjolmeei 
threatening  the  dissolution  of  all  govemmeiity  eooU  eorteflmata 
a  proceeding  that  looked  so  much  like  vengeanee*  The  aot 
was  vindicated  in  a  pamphlet  ct  the  day,  and  aUy  attacked 
in  a  *'  counter-address  to  the  pnUk*'  fay  Horaoe  Walpole. 
In  the  ease  of  either  dismissal,  the  ministry  would  havo 
been  assailed  by  its  virulent  opponents;  but  it  was  most 
unwise  to  fiimish  them  with  added  arms  <rf  proof;  and  th» 
government  itself  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  proceeding,  by  ^Muring  the  other  militaiy 
men  who  bad  acted  a  similar  part. 

The  l^al  opinions  which  the  Duke  of  Bedfcrdy  on  enter* 
ipg  the  ministry,  had  taken  tor  his  gnidanee  on  die  great 
constitutional  points  involved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes»' 
indicate  his  anxiety  to  steer  dear  of  any  infringement  of 
civil  liberty  or  privilege  €i  parliament;  at  die  same  tone^ 
he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  natioii  was  engaging 
on  fiur  deeper  springs  of  action  than  had  lor  a  long  period 
influenced  it ;  and  that  the  dangerous  impulse  wUdi  had 
been  given  by  par^  rancour  to  the  liotons  displ^  of 
popular  effervescence,  might  need  some  such  restraining 

*  Horace  Walpole ;  Letters  to  the  Esri  ofHeitlM,p.  0.     '  Bsdiad  Ayen. 
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.  1764.  check  as  the  rider  gives  to  the  spirit  of  a  generoqs  ooorscr 
which  has  been  chafed  by  the  spur  into  too  rapid  speed. 

The  administration  was  still  compassed  with  difficulties 
upon  either  hand,  which  threatened  alike  its  usefalness  and 
its  existence.  Two  great  contending  parties  directed  their 
artillery  against  it ;  those  who  wished  for  the  return  of  Lord 
Bute,  to  take  the  lead  in  public  businesSi  and  those  who  still 
adhered  to  the  system  which  directed  every  thing  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  late  reign.  All  three  were  at  present  almost 
equally  balanced ;  but  any  close  union  of  the  two  opposing 
elements  would  clearly  overwhelm  the  third  in  power;  and 
hence  the  duration  of  the  latter  absolutely  rested  on  the 
steady  continuance  of  that  countenance  and  protection  which 
the  sovereign  had  hitherto  extended  to  it. 

The  main  principle  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Bedfeid 
continued  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry,  and 
which  alone  could  have  induced  him  to  join  it,  in  the  absenea 
of  that  union  with  the  other  great  leaders  which  he  had  pra* 
viously  recommended — was  that  which  the  king  had  hi— if»|f 
proi)06ed,  in  order  to  attract  him  to  his  service — namely, 
'*  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Bute  from  his  presence,  and  firom 
any  participation  in  public  affairs.*'^ 

We  would  not  willingly  consider  the  king  as  having  been, 
at  the  time  he  made  this  condition,  insincere  to  one  who,  by 
undertaking  the  late  negotiations  in  a  time  of  tempest  whieh 
would  have  daunted  a  less  fearless  statesman,  had  proved 
himself  so  affectionate  and  dutiful  a  subject.  But  it  ia 
tain  tliat  the  scene  which  shortly  opened  at  court  was 
naut  with  events  that  might  well  justify  such  a  sospieion. 
And  whether  the  political  influence  which  Lord  Bate,  after 
his  retirement,  assuredly  strove  to  regain,  originated  finoa 

■  Duke  of  fkdfopl  lo  tlie  Duke  of  Ms&rlborough,  May  19,  1705. 
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the  princefls  dowager  or  lier  eoo,  it  most  be  obfiom^  Anil  i 
any  oountenaiioe  whidi  the  latter  mig^  lend  to  the  eail, 
in  his  project  for  the  resamptioQ  of  power,  eoaU  not  iul 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  aa  mtin  in- 
fraction of  the  bond,  on  the  strength  of  whieh  he  had  eon- 
sented  to  take  office* 

The  intrigues  at  ooort  of  a  stele  leader  are  eAen  only 
to  be  traced  by  their  eflBwts; — the  earth  throng^  whidi  liia 
mole  worms  itself,  betrays  the  miner,  eren  when  it  leaves 
behind  no  hillock  to  rereal  its  latent  course.  The  Bail  of 
Bate,  after  a  year  spent  in  ornamenting  Us  seat  at  LotOBf 
and  ostensiUy  renewing  Us  acqnaintehce  with  Cohundla  aad 
the  Georgics — revisited  the  world  of  polities.  "  Lnd  Bnte^** 
writes  Walpole  in  March  1764,  *'  is  come  to  town,  has  beeir 
long  with  the  king  alone,  and  goes  poblidy  to  court  and  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Pitt  certainly  has  been  treating  with 
him ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  bis  return  most  prodoee  confosien 
at  court.  If  what  is  said  to  be  designed  proves  true,  that 
the  king  will  go  to  Hanover,  and  teke  the  queen  with  Imn,' 
I  shall  expect  that  that  damonr  (wUeh  yon  see  depends  on 
very  few  men,^  for  it  has  declined  during  these  private  nego- 
tiations) will  rise  higher  than  ever.  The  queen's  ehssnca 
must  be  designed  to  leave  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  anothsr 
lady  (the  princess  dowager) ;  connect  that  with  Laid  Bala'a 
return,  and  judge  what  will  be  the  conseqnsnossr*  Bnt  it 
needed  not  the  folfilment  of  this  qpeeulation  to  prodnee  the 
animosities  anticipated :  there  were  speedy  indications  of  the 
ministry's  decline  in  the  kmg^s  confidence.  **  In  May,  Dr. 
Terrick  and  Br.  Lambe  were  made  bishops,  -withoni  the 
nomination  or  approbation  of  the  ministen  ;''*  and  die  Doke 

"  ^  This  it  to  important  obwrvstioo ;  it  sfcids  a  das  is  the  cssns  sf 
the  uopopularity  of  the  earlj  yean  of  George  III.''— £d.  Letlais  is  LosA 
Hertford,  p.  94-7.  *  lb.  p.  134. 
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•.1764.  of  Bedford  ''was  still  more  sarprised  at  the  efaanedkr'f 
being  made  an  earl  without  his  knowledge,  after  be  had 
left  town."^  The  umbrage  which  he  ooneeived  at  Amt 
tokens  of  extraneous  influence  manifested  itself  in  incrcassd 
hostility  to  the  Earl  of  Bute;*  which  was  shared  bj  Mr. 
Grenville  and  his  adherents'  to  nearly  a  similar  extent. 

Parliament  meanwhile  assembled,  and  the  oeldMraled 
resolutions  were  produced  relative  to  the  stamp-act — a  mea- 
sure which,  however  impolitic,  might  have  been  aaceesdal 
if  it  had  been  carried  in  the  former  session,  when  first  pio- 
posed,  before  those  arts  had  been  resorted  to  in  Ameriet 
which  kindled  up  such  discontent,  to  the  intimidatian  cf 
the  British  legislature  under  the  succeeding  adminiatratioQ, 
— this  measure,  upon  which  so  much  indignant  eloqacnes 
was  afterwards  expended,  passed  the  Commons,  after 
inconsiderable  division,  almost  without  debate,  and  the  H 
of  Lords  without  debate,  division,  or  a  protest.  The 
on  the  illegality  of  general  warrants  was  even  1 
cessful  in  its  result  than  before.  In  that  on  the  ilismissil 
of  officers,  some  sparkles  of  the  ministers*  hostility  to  Lord 
Bute  shone  out:  fur  Mr.  Kigby  and  Mr.  Grenville  letting 
fall  some  indignant  expressions  against  **  arbitrary  Stnait 
principles,'*  they  were  construed  into  a  shaft  directed  at  Ae 
Stuart  favourite — who  replied  by  unceasing  efforts  to  sedoee 
Lord  Holland  from  his  adherence  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfiivd ; 
and  his  unequivocal  success,  evinced  partially  during  Aa 

'  LeUcn  to  Ixird  Hertford,  p.  124.  '  "  I  am  just  come  from  wn  im- 
promptu ball  at  Mrs.  Anne  Pittas:  it  was  cntertaiuing  to  8««  the  Duchcm  of 
Ifedford  and  I  July  Bute,  nith  their  respectire  forces  drawn  op  od 
sides  of  the  mom.'*     lb.  Jan.  22,  1705. 

^**  ]jon\  Bute  :niti  GLO^^e  Gri-nville  are  so  ill  together,  that  decency  is 
obsiTved  iM-tween  their  adherents ;  and  the  moment  the  former  hat  an  0|lpa^• 
uuiiiy,  or  rcM)lutiun  cnoujfh,  he  will  remove  the  latter."    lb.  Jan.  22,  p.  181. 
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progreae  of  the  pablie  haumm,  bat  wiihoat  duguiie  during  i 
the  flettlement  of  the  regeney  bill  in  May,  pat  k  period  to 
the  political  friendship  which  had  00  long  sdbaisted  betwixt 
theee  noblemen. 

The  discoseionB  upon  this  last  important  measore^  whidi 
were  attended  with  extraordinary  jeatoasies  and  heats,  broaf^ 
to  a  crisis  all  the  floating  hamonrs  of  the  Bute  and  Bedford 
parties.  This  bad  the  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  to  exdoda 
from  the  regenqr  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ;  that,  die 
most  pressing  interest  in  the  eacplioit  introdnction  of  her  name 
into  the  bill.  The  princess  having  been  edneated  in  Ae  coort 
of  her  father  the  Dake  of  Saze-Gbtha,  had  broagfat  with  her 
to  England  all  the  arbitrary  notions  of  irrssponsibla  monap> 
cbical  authority  which  prevailed  within  its  prednots.  The 
genius  of  the  English  people,  the  habits  of  the  eoort,  the 
freedom,  frequently  the  asperity,  with  whidi  the  measnres  of 
G^rge  the  Second  and  his  ministers  were  commented  on^ 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,— and, 
above  all,  the  control  which  the  ministers  coiercised  over  the 
monarch — the  salutary  restrictions  which  eireameeribed  his 
power, — had  eariy  excited  her  astonishment  and  disgast :  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  feeling  preponderated.  And  henea 
*'  the  great  lesson  which  she  early  and  popetnally  Uboored 
to  impress  upon  her  son,  in  the  event  dT  his  coming  to  the 
throne" — a  lesson  which  appears  to  have  iuflueneed  his  eon* 
doct  throughout  the  whole  cthis  regal  life,  was, ''  GaonoBi 
BE  KiKG  !"^  In  the  maxims  of  government  which  die  bad 
thus  sought  to  instil  into  his  mind,  she  had  Ibund  a  dSigenl 
abettor  in  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  to  this  sovree  owed  anidi- 
of  his  late  unpopularity,  and  who  had  constantly  hong  npoa 
the  influence  and  favour  of  the  princess  with  a  devotion  so 

>  Nicbob*!  lUcollectioiit  of  the  Reign  of  Gsoi)gs  IIL  p.e. 
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owing  to  the  dearaess  of  proyimons,  took  place,  psrtieolarly  AAK 
in  the  western  countiee.^  To  relieTe,  howerer,  their  diitroee, 
-80  fSEtr  as  it  might  depend  on  legialative  enactment,  the  daties 
on  raw  silk  were  repealed,*  and  additional  duties  laid  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  silks  and  Telvets.'  Thdr  petitioiis 
being  so  far  granted,  no  farther  embarrassment  was  HHF^ 
bended.  But,  on  the  14th  of  May,  a  large  body  of  the 
weavers,  assembled  bjr  beat  of  drum,  marched  in  prooesaioQ, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  from  Spital  and  MoorfieUs 
to  St  James*s,  and  on  the  15th  to  the  House  of  Peers; 
having  each  day  a  black  flag  flying  befi>re  them,  and  a 
petition  to  present  to  the  king  cm  their  distressed  eooditioii. 
As  though  to  divert  the  current  of  their  intentions,  reports 
were  disseminated  amongst  them  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
&voured  the  wear  of  French  manufactures;  and  as  he  had 
contended  in  parliament  against  their  fiivourite  idea,  that  the 
state  of  their  trade  had  been  produced  by  the  peace,  in  its  hav* 
ing  thrown  open  the  foreign  market,  they  obtained  ready  cre- 
dence; and  he  became  immediately  the  object  of  their  Uind 
and  eager  fiiry.^  On  his  return  from  Westminster  to  Bed- 
ford House  he  was  waylaid  by  the  now  insuigent  mob,  and 
narrowly  escaped  destruction,  being  assailed,  as  his  carriage 
passed  through  Bloomsbury,  by  a  tempest  of  stones,  one  of 
which,  of  massive  ttze,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved  fiUaly 
had  not  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him — a  laige  and 
powerful  man — raised  his  arm,  and  thereby  parried  the  blow** 

'  Gentleman*!  Maganne,  toI.  xsxt.  p.  142.  '  lb.  pw  t4S. 

»  lb.  p.  244,  Friday,  May  10.  ^  InctesMd,  no  doobt,  bj  a 

pamphlet  that  had  been  launched  againit  him,  entilled, "  A  teller  firosi  a 
Spitalfields  WeaTer  to  a  Nobleman ;"  in  which  hs  wm  loaded  wilk  iNaisal 
CDoomiumsy  and  was  calumnioualy  slated  to  haft  asad,  that  if  hs  wnea  waaiw, 
he  could  life  upon  tenpence  a-day.  Thb  pamphlet  is  ilioii^/  cskahrtsd 
to  increase  the  suspicion  that  the  whole  rioi  was  concocled  by  politicsl 
incendiaries.  '  Robert  Palmer,  JBsq.  grandfirthsr  to  the 

member  for  Berkshire :  he  was  auditor  to  the  duke. 
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%.D.  1765.  On  the  following  day  their  number  was  angmented  to  8000, 
and  the  Guards  were  ordered  out  On  the  17th  they  again 
surrounded  parliament^  so  well  disciplined  and  wdl  con- 
ductedy  as  to  countenance  the  most  serious  snapicioiis  at 
direct  encouragement  from  some  secret  quarter.  Some  of 
Lord  6ute*8  partisans  were  recognised  amongst  them;  and  tn 
eye-witness^  who  met  a  body  of  themi  declared  that  '*  thej 
resembled  rather  a  body  of  recruits  going  to  their  regimcoti, 
than  a  populace  following  the  dictates  of  rage  and  pusioDr 
The  most  alanning  rumours  of  other  multitudes  aboat  to  join 
them  from  Portsmouth,  Manchester,  and  Norwich,  were 
busily  circulated ;  and  the  city  was  daunted  with  the  spirit 
of  mutiny,  which  thus  seemed  every  where  rising.  In  die 
evening  of  that  day  a  prodigious  multitude  assaulted  Bedford 
House,  and  began  the  work  of  destruction  by  pulling  dova 
the  outer  walls ;  whilst  another  party  surrounded  its  long 
extent  of  garden,  where  there  were  but  fifty  men  on  guaid. 
In  the  midst  of  tliis  great  personal  danger,  the  Duke  ef 
Bedford  remained  perfectly  collected  and  serene :  being  pos- 
sessed uf  remarkable  intrepidity  and  spirit,  he  took  the  res»* 
lution  of  issuing  into  the  square  to  harangue  the  infuriated 
mob;  and  it  was  with  difHculty  that  his  friends  restrained 
him  from  an  act  so  much  in  unison  with  his  finank  and 
fearless  nature,  but  which  would  obviously  have  been  the 
very  height  of  rashness.  The  multitude  had  nearly  Coreed 
their  way  to  the  house  —  five  minutes  longer  delay  would 
have  proved  its  ruin — when  another  party  of  Guards  that  had 
been  sent  for  reached  the  spot,  and  the  riot-act  having  been 
read,  the  insurgents  were  disjjcrsi^d  without  loss  of  life.  The 
mild  and  steady  c*xerci!«c*  of  the  civil  power  eombined  with 
thv^i  military  niovi-nif  nts  to  coni])ose  the  tumults  :  after  two 

■  ikdibnl  ra|M.'R> ;  LcUcr  from  Sir  11.  Dalrymplc  to  the  Dakc  of  Badlbi^ 
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days  more  of  suspense  and  agitation,  tranquillity  was  restored,  vA«D.  t 
and  ''  every  body  went  to  Bedford  House"  to  offer  their 
congratulations.^ 

The  ministry,  being  apprised  almost  at  its  commencement 
of  the  secret  negotiation,  had  meanwhile  sought  an  explana- 
tion with  the  king.  The  particulars  of  this  audience  were 
communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  following 
letter,  which  contains  some  important  disclosures. 

Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Bedford  House,  May  19, 1755. 

You  must  doubtless  have  heard,  my  dear  lord,  of  the  riots  and 
tumults  we  have  had  here ;  I  hope  all  that  is  now  partly  subsided, 
thou^  I  am  yet  obliged  to  keep  garrison  here,  with  one  hundred 
infaDtry  and  sixty  cavalry ;  and  it  being  Sunday  night,  the  con- 
course of  people  is  still  very  great,  though  not  at  all  dangerous,  it 
consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  mere  curiosity  has  brought  here.  I 
^ould  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  account  by  flying  packet, 
had  not  a  much  more  material  affair  intervened. 

We  have  long  been  apprehensive  (I  mean  the  king's  ministers) 
that  Lord  Bute  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  operating  mischief 
with  the  king ;  aiid  Mr.  Grenville  and  I,  so  long  ago  as  the  begin- 
ning of  last  week,  took  the  liberty  to  mention  to  the  king  our  sus^ 
picions ;  to  which  we  could  obtain  no  more  satisfactory  answer,  but 
that  he  would  explain  himself  more  fully  hereafter.  But  it  having 
transpired  on  Thursday  night  that  a  negotiation  was  actually  then 
carrying  on,  through  the  channel  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  most  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  Lord  Bute,  we  found  it  absolutely  necessary, — in  the 
perilous  circumstances  of  the  times,  when  rebellion  was  actually  in 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and  I,  a  peer  of  parliament,  debarred 

'  Amongst  them  Horace  Walpole;  who,  though  roanifestiog  iu  his  private 
letters  the  greatest  hostility  to  the  Bedford  administration,  and  delight  at  every 
symptom  of  its  dowufal,  handsomely  told  the  duke,  ''  that,  however  he  might 
happen  to  differ  with  him  in  politics,  this  was  a  common  cause,  and  that 
every  body  must  feel  equal  indignation  at  it  with  himself/* — Letters  to  Lord 
Hertford,  p.  225. 
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LD.  1765.  from  taking  my  seat  there,  and  arraigned  by  a  mob  tor 

given  my  vote  according  to  my  conscience  and  opinion,  —  to  in- 
quire of  his  majesty  his  intentions  with  regard  to  our  continuance 
in  his  service.  We  could  obtain  no  further  explanation,  than  his 
intentions  to  change  his  administration,  but  without  alleging  any 
fault  we  had  committed  towards  him,  or  informing  us  when,  or  by 
whom  we  were  to  be  replaced.  I  took  the  liberty  to  remind  the 
king  upon  what  conditions,  proposed  by  himself,  namely,  the  ex* 
eluding  Lord  Bute  from  his  presence  and  any  participation  in 
public  affairs,  I  was  called  by  him  into  his  service,  and  how  very 
unfaithfully  those  conditions  had  l>een  kept  with  me.  I  shewed 
him  the  immediate  necessity  of  forming  an  administration  of  some 
kind  or  other,  when  all  rule  and  authority  were  trampled  on,  and 
his  government  set  at  nought ;  and  how  little  proper  we,  who  had 
lost  his  confidence  by  the  artifices  of  his  fovourite,  were,  to  reinstate, 
in  the  last  act  of  our  administration,  order  and  tranquillity,  in  the 
distempered  state  in  which  things  now  were.  I  therefore  entreated 
him,  for  his  own  sake,  the  public's,  our  own,  and  his  future  ministers', 
to  fix  our  successors  immediately.  I  assured  him  that  the  same 
harmony  which  had  subsisted  between  us  till  the  present  time,  did 
and  would  continue.  Thus  I  left  him,  as  did  all  the  rest,  without 
being  able  to  get  an  explicit  answer. 

I  leave  it,  my  dear  lord,  to  your  consideration,  whether  your 
presence  in  town  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  crisis.  I  think 
mine  so  much  so,  that  I  stay  in  town  though  almost  a  prisoner  in 
my  own  house,  and  not  able,  without  the  utmost  hazard  of  my  life, 
to  have  attended  the  House  of  Lords  the  last  two  days  of  their 
meeting.     I  am  ever  most  f^^ithfuUy  and  affectionately  yoars, 

Bedford. 


Tlic  Duke  of  Cunil>erland,  meanwhile,  entered  with  great 
alacrity  into  the  negotiation  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  faj 
fre<iuont  interviews  and  messages  with  Lord  Temple,  Mr. 
Pitt,  &c. ;  but  the  open  hoisting  of  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence n^inst  lA)rd  Bute  had  reconciled  the  former  with 
Mr.  (irenville,  and  to  every  overture  that  was  made  to  him 
the  latter  was  di^nclined ;  so  that  the  duke  finding,  at  the 
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end  of  four  days,  his  every  effort  void,  advised  the  king  to  AJ>.  t 
continue  his  present  servants. 

The  king,  in  consequence,  desired  the  ministry  to  state 
the  conditions  on  which  they  would  remain  in  office.  Afler 
a  conference  together,  Mr.  Grenville  was  directed,  on  the 
22d,  to  wait  on  him  with  these  proposals :  that  Lord  Bute 
should  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  government ;  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland ;  Lord 
Holland  from  the  paymastership  of  the  forces;  that  Lord 
Granby  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  that 
they  should  have  the  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  Tliese  conditions  were  reproached  by  their  enemies 
as  insolent,  insulting,  most  imperious ;  but  whilst  they  be- 
spoke great  confidence  and  some  resentment,  if  we  except 
perhaps  the  demand  relative  to  Lord  Granby,  which  was 
aimed  directly  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  in  decided  opposition,  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  unreasonable.  Lord  Holland  had  made  his  own 
election;  the  pledged  neutrality  of  Lord  Bute  had  once 
already  been  eluded ;  if  the  ministry  were  intended  really 
to  endure  upon  their  own  footing,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  no  second  mistake,  or  cause  of  disagree- 
ment upon  his  score ;  and  what  other  unquestioned  token 
could  they  give  the  world  of  having  carried  their  point 
against  Lord  Bute,  than  the  dismissal  of  his  brother  from 
that  power  which  would  else  unquestionably  have  been  con- 
verted into  weapons  against  themselves.  The  king  is  stated 
to  have  received  the  proposals  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion :  ^  he  required  time  to  deliberate  upon  them ;  but  before 
evening  sent  the  lord  chancellor  to  express  his  acquiescence 

*  It  is  not,  however,  said  whether  they  were  spoDtaneous  or  itiftued, 
VOL.  II.  O  O 
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.D.  1765.  with  all  except  the  appointment  of  Lord  Granby.  He  would 
not,  he  said,  engage  not  to  consult  Lord  Bate,  but  assented 
to  his  absolute  exclusion  from  all  interference  in  business, 
direct  or  indirect.  Tliis  declaration,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
satisfied  the  ministers — Horace  Walpole  says,  ^*  the  rebels.'* 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell  was  made  privy  seal  for  Scotland, 
Charles  Townshcnd  paymaster,  Lord  Weymonth  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  These  arrangements  lieing  made,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  after  revisiting  the  court,  left  town  for  Strealham 
on  the  24th.  On  the  following  day  the  king  prorogued 
parliament  in  person. 

It  would  be  most  ungenerous  and  uncharitable  to  believe 
that  if,  after  the  settlement  of  these  several  stipulations,  the 
sovereign  had  been  left  to  his  own  unbiassed  judgment,  be 
would  not  punctually  have  fulfilled  them ;  for  though  there 
doubtless  clung  to  him  much  of  the  obstinacy,  and  somewhat 
of  the  brooding  suUenness  under  contradiction  that  charai^ 
terised  his  early  ycars,^  his  native  sense  of  honour  must  have 
preserved  him  from  the  least  infringement  of  his  promise. 
But  every  advantage  was  taken  of  his  known  impatience  of 
these  trammels ;  his  domestic  hours  were  beset  by  potent  in- 
fluences— the  mortified  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  the  offended 
pride  of  the  princess -mother,  and  the  irritated  oonsequenee 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Tlie  language  of  the  first  upoD 
his  brother's  fall  was,  '<  What !  do  they  mean  to  destroy  the 
monarchy?  to  annihilate  the  first  of  the  three  estates?"' 
The  policy  of  the  second  was  to  feed  these  jealousies ;  mad 

'  '*  Uv.  <Iocs  not  want  n>solution,  but  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacj. 
Whcnc'vor  he  is  displeuM-tl,  liis  an>;er  doeA  not  break  out  with  heal  and 


lence;  but  lie  Uxoniv)  sullen  and  silent,  and  retires  to  bis  cloicC— qoIIo 
cuin|x>se  liis  nuud  by  Mtudy  or  contemplation,  but  merely  to  indulge  tbc 
melancholy  enjoyment  of  bis  own  ill-humour." —  EbH  ^yMt;grm9€*$  Ot' 
moirs,  pp.  8-9.  *  Ijfc  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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the  last  handed  to  court  all  the  great  persona  who  revolyed  A.D. 
around  his  orbit,  that  the  king  might  be  encouraged  by  the 
willing  retinue  which  he  could  yet  command.^  When  thej 
came  to  the  levee  there  were  dose  whisperings,  and  other 
sinister  auguries  of  opposition  and  intrigue;  and  the  ministers, 
when  admitted  into  the  closet  upon  business,  were  still  re- 
ceived coolly,  ceremoniously,  ungraciously.  The  ground  on 
which  they  stood  was  obviously  as  hollow  as  before :  but  as 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  contemplated  a  journey  that  would  call 
him  away  for  a  considerable  time,  he  resolved  to  come,  if 
possible,  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  footing  on  which 
they  were  to  rest;  and  in  an  audience,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  most  grossly  misrepresented,  he  pressed 
respectfully  but  firmly  home  upon  the  monarch  the  injurious 
tendency  of  those  vacillations  which  had  been  apparent  in 
his  conduct.  It  had  been  the  favourite  tenet  of  the  more 
polished  writers  who  assailed  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that 
his  union  with  a  Gower  had  lowered  the  tone  of  those 
Whig  principles  which  he  had  inherited,  and  fixed  him  too 
devotedly  on  the  side  of  royalty  and  the  prerogative :  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  Bute  administration,  after  the  Pelhams  and 
Cavendishes  had  abandoned  it,  might  seem  to  them  to  coun- 
tenance the  fancy;  but  it  had  at  least  left  unimpaired  the 
fiearlcss  expression  of  his  sentiments;  and  these  he  now 
candidly  and  honestly  avowed.  The  noblest  proof  perhaps 
which  he  could  give  of  his  erect  integrity,  and  of  the  r^ard 
which,  notwithstanding  every  opprobrious  aspersion,' he  main- 

>  Mr.  Rigby  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  June  16, 1765. 

*  M  j)|£  ministry  having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  dovr^er  out  of  the 
regency  bill,  the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  reproached  him  in  plaia 
terms  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treacheiy,  and  hjrpocrity,— > 
repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  oonvulsioas.'' — Junim, 
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.D.  1765.  tained  for  the  monarch  by  whom  he  thought  he  had  been 
aggrieved,  exists  in  the  dignified  silence  with  which  he  bore 
the  calumnies  of  rancorous  malice,  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  refute  the  charge,  by  the  nnafiectcd  statement  of 
the  particulars  of  this  interview,  which  he  wrote  immediately 
aftcnvards.  Having  fortunately  been  preserved  amidst  his 
private  and  official  papers,  it  is  given  below,  as  the  time 
is  unquestionably  come  that  was  glanced  at  by  another  in- 
dividual, to  whom  the  perusal  of  it  was  confided,  when  he 
wrote :  ''  the  conversation  on  Wednesday  must  for  ever  do 
you  honour  and  credit.  If  the  behaviour  of  the  other  party 
remains  the  same,  there  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  an  end 
of  this  system,  and  then  it  will  become  necessary,  for  your 
own  justification,  for  all  the  world  to  know  what  you  are 
so  good  now  as  to  intrust  me  with.'* 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  Duke  or  Marlborouor. 

StreathaiD,  June  13,  1765. 
I  promised  you,  my  dear  loxd,  to  let  you  know  if  any  thin^ 
material  should  occur  Wfore  I  left  this  place  to  go  to  Wobum,  and 
I  thought  it  very  probable  that  something  would ;  as  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  an  explanation  with  the  K.  before  my  absenting 
my^ir  from  court  for  so  long  a  term  as  a  month,  as  I  hope  not  to 
1)0  obliged  to  come  to  this  part  of  the  world  before  the  15th  of 
July.    I  accordingly  went  into  the  closet  yesterday;  and  after  some 
prefatory  discourse,  and  receiving  his  orders  about  business  now 
de|K>nding  in  council,  I  took  the  lil)erty  to  desire  leave  to  recapi- 
tulate to  him  what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  ministers,  Itodi 
the  time  he  avowed  the  desi;]^  of  changing  his  administration,  to 
their  being  called  back  again  by  him,  to  resume  their  functions. 
Whether  his  countenance  and  sup|>ort  had  not  been  promised  them? 
whether  this  promise  had  been  kept  ?  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  whether 
all  those  who  are  <iur  most  bitter  enemies  had  not  been  counte- 
nanced by  him  in  public  ?  and  whether  we  and  our  friends  had  nd 
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met  with  a  treatment  directly  opposite  to  this  ?  Whether  he  is  not  A.D.  1! 
in  his  retirement  beset  with  our  avowed  enemies  ?  whether  the  Earl 
of  Bute*s  representing  the  ministers  in  a  bad  light  to  him,  either  by 
himself  or  his  emissaries,  is  not  an  interfering  (at  least  indirectly) 
in  public  counsels  ?  Does  not  this  Favourite,  by  interfering  in  this 
manner,  and  not  daring  to  take  a  responsible  employment,  risk  the 
utmost  hazard  to  himself?  and,  which  is  of  more  consequence,  risk 
the  king*s  quiet  and  the  safety  of  the  public  ?  What  must  be  the ' 
opinion  of  the  public  here,  and  of  Europe  in  general  ? 

Having  received  no  satisfactory  answer  to  any  of  these  questions, 
nor  indeed  any  other,  but  that  Lord  Bute  was  not  at  all  consulted, 
and  that  he  had  never  done  me  any  ill  offices  with  his  majesty, 
I  proceeded  to  beseech  him  to  permit  his  authority  and  his  favour 
and  countenance  to  go  together ;  and  if  the  last  cannot  be  given  to 
his  present  ministers,  to  transfer  to  others  that  authority  which 
must  be  useless  in  their  hands  unless  strengthened  by  the  former. 
1  assured  him  that  we  thought  ourselves  unfortunate  in  having  lost 
his  good  opinion ;  but  that  we  were  conscious  of  our  own  good 
intentions,  and  that  his  majesty  is  misled  by  misrepresentations. 

This  is  the  whole  that  passed ;  which  is  indeed  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  mc.  Nothing  new  wortli  mentioning  has  happened 
since  your  leaving  town,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his 
tlirec  uncles  were  at  court  yesterday,  invited  thither,  as  I  am  told, 
by  the  king.  Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  I  desire  my  best  love  to  Car. 
I  intend  setting  out  immediately  for  Wobum.  B. 

The  impatience  of  the  domestic  council  to  induce  the  king 
to  throw  off  this  political  constraint,  by  the  dismissal  of  hb 
ministers  at  nil  hazards,  might  be  increased  by  the  plain 
voice  of  truth  which  was  thus  addressed  to  him.  They  led 
him  to  believe,  that  if  he  would  condescend  to  see  Mr.  Pitt 
himself,  his  cruelty  in  not  consenting  to  take  office  would  be 
softened,  and  another  ministry  might  be  arranged  ;  but,  after 
three  or  four  interviews  both  with  him  and  I-ord  Temple, 
the  whole  project  was  disconcerted  by  their  absolute  inflexi- 
bility.   Ai)i)risod  of  what  was  pairing  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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0. 1765.  Nortliington,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  oonjaiii^  the 
king  to  be  satisfied  with  his  present  administrationi  and  treat 
them  with  good-humour,  Lord  Sandwich  was  earnest  for  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  other  colleagues  to  return  to  town, 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  any  such  gracious  openings 
as  might  arise ;  but  whilst  the  favour  and  authority  of  the 
crown  seemed  still  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  the 
duke  did  not  think  it  became  him  to  press  any  fiirther  his 
advice  or  services  upon  the  king,  by  a  step  which  would  have 
the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  embarrass  the  negotiations  into 
which  he  had  entered ;  and  in  this  decision  Mr.  Grenville 
and  Lord  Halifax  entirely  concurred.     The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland next  strove  for  a  second  time  to  construct  a  ministiy; 
but  before  he  could  succeed,  he  was  driven  to  such  a  strait  as 
to  be  obliged  to  solicit  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  accept 
the  mastership  of  the  horse  ;  and  when  he  refused  to  be  dis- 
united from  his  relation,  **  without  rhyme  or  reason  being 
urged/'  the  former  condescended  to  send  a  messenger.  Lord 
Bateman,  to  implore  him  not  to  insist  upon  his  brother's  resigi- 
nation  with  him.     "  Every  thing  else,"  writes  Mr.  Grenville, 
on  the  7th  of  July,  ''  has  varied  so  fast  and  so  completely, 
that  the  wonder  of  mankind  has  scarce  been  able  to  follow  it 
Nor  is  the  scene  which  is  to  disclose  this  new  administratioo 
even  now  ([uite  ready  to  open  ;  for,  though  the  child  appeait 
at  the  birth,  there  scarcely  seems  sufficient  strength  to  bring 
it  forth.     I  hope,  however,  and  believe  tliat  it  cannot  be  long 
delayed:  the  attempts  have  been  numerous,  and  many  im* 
successful,  but  none  more  extraordinary  than  that  (relatiTe  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  which  Lord  Sandwich  comiim* 
nicatcd  to  me  tliis  moniing.*'     Into  the  fartlier  particulan 
which  he  narrates  of  the  various  overtures  made,  aoonitadt 
or  refused,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter.     On  the  lOth^  At 
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political  paroxysm  was  oYer, — the  Roekin^uun  adminhtrar-  AA 
tion  was  prodaced ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  aod  hii  chief 
colleagues  receiying  oflBcial  notice  of  their  dismissal,  their 
other  friends  threw  up  their  respective  employments.  **  I 
am  glad,  my  dear  lord/'  writes  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  *^  that  the  force  is  at  last  at  an  end :  I  haye  been 
long  impatient  for  the  denouement^  which  I  will  Tentare  to 
say,  though  miserably  brought  to  a  conclufton  fay  the  anthon 
of  it,  ends  honourably  for  us,  and  must,  I  think,  hereafter 
fotally  for  them." 

Being  thus  at  liberty  to  follow  his  original  design,  the 
duke  set  off,  the  latter  end  of  July,  on  his  excursion  to  Paris, 
into  the  diversions  and  society  of  which  he  entered  with  all 
the  gaiety  of  a  younger  man.  **  My  time,"  he  writes  to  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  **  is  so  much  tak^i  up  here,  that  I  dare 
not  trust  till  to-morrow  to  write  to  you.  I  am  at  the  same 
hotel  with  Lord  Ossory ;  ^  was  very  happy  in  seeing  and 
finding  bun  in  every  thing  as  much  improved  as  possibli^ 
and  as  agreeable  a  young  man  as  I  ever  met  with  in  my  lifo^ 
and — what  neither  you  nor  I  shall  dislike — he  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  Tavistock.  After  breakfost  (by  the  fay,  we 
have  a  deep  mourning  for  the  in&nt  of  Parma,  so  that  I  have 
brought  my  fine  clothes  in  vain),  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal 

gardens,  from  thence,  en  chenille^  to  M.  de  Poysieax,wlioliad 

• 

sent  to  me  with  the  civiliest  message  possible,  and  deaired  me 
to  fix  a  day  to  dine  with  him,  and  to  bring  Lord  Oseoiy  and 
his  brother.  He  kept  me,  I  believe,  near  an  hour  on  polities, 
and  he  is,  in  Sandwich's  phrase,  very  handsome.  After 
dinner,  I  went  to  Madame  de  la  Valli^re,  who  really  seemed 
glad  to  see  me,  and  who  enjoins  me  to  say  a  thoosaiid  dvil 
things  from  her  to  you.  From  thence  for  a  moment  to  the 
lialienSf  where  there  was  not  a  soul  but  ourselves,  it  hmng 
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1765.  an  absolute  Italian  piece :  there  was  relache  au  Theatre  a  la 
Comidie  franfaUey  but  to-morrow  we  hare  Phcdre  et  Hip- 
polite^  Mad^  Duniesnil  and  a  new  actor  to  take  the  principal 
parts.     From  the  Italiens  I  went  to  Mad.  Greoffrin,  from 
whom  I  am  ju&t  returned :  she  being  in  her  old  way,  I  wu 
Tenroi/Cy  having  something  to  do,  but  she   insisted  on  my 
dining  with  her  to-morrow.     She  is  just  as  we  left  her,  and 
most  cordially  expressed  her  friendship  for  you  :  she  inquired 
much  about  les  belles  nicceSf^  and  scolded  me  a  little  that  1 
had  not  yet  got  them  husbands.     I  have  had  a  melancholy 
letter  from  the  Bailli  (de  Solar),  who  declines  seeing  me; 
I  fear  he  is  in  a  deplorable  way.     Upon  my  coming  home, 
I  found  a  courier  of  M.  de  Choiscul,  with  a  letter  from 
Madame  dc  Choiseul,  offering  me  '  un  mauvais  appartement/ 
as  she  calls  it,  in  their  house; '  mais  qui  vaudra  un  pen  mieoi 
que  tons  ceux  de  Compiegiic? '  which  I  have  accepted.    Void 
la  difference  des  deux  pays  que  nous  habitons!    Pendant  que 
je  me  regale  ici  avcc  des  pcches,  vous  mangez  des  mis^^raUes 
hllhvrrlvsf  lii  has,  oA  vous  ctes,  pour  mes  cemeaiUE,  toos 
n*ave7.  ([ue  des  niiscrables  noisettes ;  u  Tcgard  de  moi-m^me, 
on  nio  (lonnc  des  buiscrs,  au  lieu  des  coups  de  pierre  dont  on 
nu»  snliioit  a  Loudrcs.     Thus  much  for  badinerie"^     After 
Honio  Htny  at  Paris,  the  duke  spent  a  week  with  his  friends  u 
( 'oinpii'giio,  visited  the  Prince  de  Conti  at  Tlsle-Adam,  and 
n'turniHl  to  linglund  by  way  of  Pontoise  and  Rouen.* 

'  lln'  Mi'is  \\  rotu-^lys.  *  The  Duchess  was  then  at  Woburn,  in  ifac 

wn«ls  m ar  wliiih  the  whortlc-KTTy  j^owi  in  profusion. 

*  Dnki'  (tf  IkMlfonI  to  the  Duchtss  I'f  Hcdfonl,  Paris,  July  30,  1765. 

«  \\  \\\\>\  \\v  was  .It  l*ari>,  there  wns  pubUshed  in  London  a  "  Letter  to 
th<>  l-'.arl  of  Ihitf  n  hitne  tt>  the  late  C'l)an.:cs  in  the  Ailministntioo;'*  in 
if'lVn  iM  1-  to  wlmh  \\w  diiihe^.s  writes  to  him,  July  28 :  "  Tlie  letter  to  Loid 
Ihitr  IS  too  l«>n^  to  Mild  by  the  post,  wliich  I  am  sorr)*  for;  it  is  m  well 
wn>te.  and  i^  mkIi  a  inie  !(tory,  I  wi>h  1  knew  the  author,  to  thank  him  far 
haxniu  lohl  the  world  tlic  lauM'  of  your  dishke  lo  him.**     It  is  printed  in  the 
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On  the  3l8t  of  October  died  the  Duke  of  Cumberlnd,  bj  i 
which  event  the  Chancellorthip  of  Dublin  was  iwaokU  In 
the  Irish  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  new  ministry  had 
made  an  attack  on  Mr.  Rigby  in  some  diseossion  that  had 
taken  place,  but  which  the  house  had  reoeiTed  yeiy  eooUy, 
as  the  equity  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administration  io 
Ireland  had  left  them  many  friends  there.  The  deftnee, 
rather  than  the  attack  of  himself,  excited  Mr.  Rigby's  attsn- 
tion ;  the  thought  struck  him  of  making  it  subsenrient  to  the 
credit  of  the  duke;  and  he  immediately  suggested  to  the 
proYost,  Dr.  Andrews,  that  he  had  now  an  admirable  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  evincing  his  gpratitude  for  some  fovours  which  he 
had  formerly  received,  during  the  duke*s  lieutmancy  of 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  306-7 ;  and  the  following  pasnges  are 
tboae  to  which  the  duchess  seems  to  refer :  **  Obliged  to  call  in  tome  powwful 
assistance  to  complete  thb  salutary  work  of  peace,  you  pointed  out  to  your 
prince  a  proper  person  as  a  coadjutor ;  a  prudent,  powerful,  and  (till  your 
sinister  arts  prevailed)  a  popular  nobleman;  who,  seeing  the  situation  cMThis 
sovereign  and  his  country,  readily  obeyed  the  call,  and  gave  Is  botk  that 
respite  they  so  much  required.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  here  remind  your 
lordship  of  that  base  and  ungenerous  treatment  which  you  shewed  towards 
that  nobleman ;  how  you  embanasted  him  iu  ooe  of  the  most  Hies  sod 
difficult  enterprises  that  ever  was  undertaken ;  how  you  perplexed  him  with 
your  absurd  and  contradictory  instructions ;  and,  for  fear  he  should  conclude 
too  good  a  peacfy  and  gain  too  mmek  cretUt  vrith  his  king  and  country,  oted 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  make  him  for  ever  forfeit  the  esteem  and  sppio- 
bation  of  both.  I  have  oden  earnestly  wished  that  your  whole  bdiaviour  in 
this  important  aHair  might  be  laid  before  the  public.  TTie  most  humane  and 
candid  person  would  then  confess,  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  fMr  thai 
torrent  of  popular  odium  which  overwhelmed  you  with  conlusion. 

"  After  you  had  thus  been  hunted  out  of  office  by  the  public  cry, 
vows  and  protestations  did  you  make  that  you  would  never  again  ii 
in  public  business :  but  tliese  declarations  were  scarce  made  before  they  were 
broken ;  you  could  not  keep  from  meddling,  and  yet  you  durst  not  act  out. 
All  your  emissaries  were  set  to  work  to  obstruct  the  adminiitiation  of  diosi 
very  gentlemen  you  yourself  had  so  lately  recommended.  Eveiy  engins 
and  every  art  was  made  use  of  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
their  measures ;  but  here  your  lordship's  diaracter  and  their  merits  ware  to 
appear  in  opposite  scales ;  and  it  needs  not  any  pen  Io  tell  which  would 
preponderate.*' 
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LD.  1765.  Ireland.  This  application  he  prepared  to  fellow  up  bj  a 
personal  visit  to  the  Irish  capital ;  but  had  scarcely  reached 
Conway,  on  the  14th  of  November,  ere  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  provost,  apprising  him  that  the  University  had 
elected  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  their  Chancellor.  Of  the 
entire  transaction  the  latter  was  wholly  ignorant  till  informed 
of  the  event  by  Mr.  Rigby.  Occurring  at  a  time  when  he 
was  known  to  enjoy  no  court  favour  for  the  interest  of  the 
college,  it  was  highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  a  mark  to  the 
whole  world  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  services  were  hdd 
in  Ireland.  **  It  is,  I  believe,  since  the  Revolution,**  says 
Mr.  Rigby,  with  a  pardouable  exultation,  *^  I  am  sure  ainee 
the  accession  of  the  prcseut  family,  the  only  instance  of  a 
chnncellor  of  that  university  not  of  the  royal  family,  which 
may,  (lerhaps,  render  it  the  more  acceptable  at  St.  Jameses, 
where,  if  it  should  make  them  a  little  angry,  I  own  I  shall 
be  the  better  pleased."^  Tlie  duke,  after  returning  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  distinction,  appointed  the  then  primate  tar 
his  vice-chancellor ;  and  his  own  installation  was  celebrated, 
with  the  greatest  iK)mp,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1768;  the 
music  on  the  occasion  being  composed  by  the  Earl  of  Moi^ 
nington,^  father  to  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Cunilierland  or  Rockingham  administration  existed 
for  about  twelve  months,  and  then  fell  asunder  by  its  own 
iueHiciency.  The  change  of  ministry  in  1765,  at  the  par- 
ticular  juncture  when  it  occurred,  proved  singularly  unfor- 
tunate :  it  encouraged  the  Americans  in  all  their  clamoun 
against  the  stamp  act,  doe{)cning  the  incipient  discontent 
that  had  been  inftisiHl  by  artful  men  into  audacious  tumults, 
whicli  were,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  considered  rather  as 

'  Mr.  UiKl*y  to  the  Duke  of  Ikflford  ;  Conway,  Nov.  14,  17S5. 

'  <  ii'iit.  Miv^.  vol.  XXX via.  p.  4 4 J.    Tbe  Odv  on  the  Inslallalioo  is  givsa 

111  ilto  >.uiii-  \uluiiii«  p.  .'>3J. 
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weapons  to  be  used  against  the  late  administration,  than  acts  A.Du  17W 
of  indignity  to  be  resolutely  suppressed.  And  hence  the 
fiscal  resolutions  which  the  one  session  had  all  but  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  the  next,  with  singular  inconsistency,  was 
required  to  rescind.  In  the  debates  which  attended  this  great 
question,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took  an  able  part,  supporting 
naturally  the  arguments  and  former  policy  of  Mr.  Ghrenyille, 
and  declaring,  ''  that  he  considered  the  submission  of  the 
Americans  as  the  palladium,  which,  if  sufiered  to  be  removed, 
would  put  a  final  period  to  the  British  empire  in  America." 
To  a  modification  of  the  duties  he  would  not  have  been 
unfavourable ;  but  he  regarded  a  total  repeal  of  them  as  an 
act  of  versatility,  fatal  to  the  dignity  and  jurisdiction  of  par- 
liament, the  evil  consequences  of  which  no  Declaratory  Act 
could  qualify  or  avert.* 

To  the  Rockingham  administration  succeeded  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham ;  who  feeling  sensibly 
the  loss  of  his  late  popularity  and  the  estrangement  of  Lord 
Temple,  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  its  efficiency,  and 
for  this  purpose  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  earrs 
leading  point  in  this  appears  to  have  been  to  detach  the  duke 
from  Mr.  Grenville ;  and  his  overtures  took  various  shapes, 
at  intervals  between  June  and  November,  1766.  In  order  to 
secure  his  countenance  and  interest,  Lord  Chatham  compli- 
mented him  by  declaring  now  in  favour  of  those  measures 
which  the  duke  had  pointedly  advocated,  and  which  he  had 
declared  he  would  certainly  continue  to  support,  whether  hia 
friends  were  in,  or  whether  they  were  out  of  office.*    But 

>  MiDutes  of  his  speech ;  Bedford  Papers. 

'  Dropping  all  notice  of  Aiuericau  measures.  Lord  Chatham  declared  fais 
policy  should  be : ''  l,To  keep  tlie  peace  iiiTiolate,  and  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  princes  of  the  continent,  to  see  that  they  did  the  same ;  2,  To  have 
DO  connexions  witti  the  continent,  uor  enter  into  any  subsidiary  treaty  with 
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A.D.  1767.  beyond  the  desire  of  seeing  his  friends  in  great  employments, 
the  duke  had  now  no  personal  ambition  to  gpratify ;  haring 
privately  declared,  that  from  the  ill  usage  which  he  had 
received  both  from  the  king  and  the  public,  he  could  no  more 
himself  take  any  employment.  And  the  proposals  of  the 
minister  being  too  confined,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  those 
friends  who  had  been  dismissed  with  the  duke,  and  being  him- 
self checked  by  Lord  Bute  from  fulfilling  those  which  he  had 
actually  made  in  favour  of  Lord  Gower  and  Lord  Weymouth, 
which  were  not  objected  to,  the  conferences  were  precipitately 
abandoned,  and  a  difierent  arrangement  concluded,  in  which 
Lord  Bute  saw  two  of  liis  former  adherents  satisfiictorily 
comprised.^ 

In  March  1767,  the  duke  received  a  most  severe  shock 
in  the  accident  that  happened  to  his  admirable  son,  whose 
passion  for  hunting  had  continued  to  increase.  On  the  9th 
of  that  month,  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock  had  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  by  which  his  skull  was  fractured.  Professional  aid 
was  immediately  sent  for ;  a  diflicult  operation  was  success 
fully  performed  ;  his  senses  returned  to  him  ;  and  thoo^  his 
danger  was  still  considered  great,  yet,  after  the  first  four 
days,  considerable  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.* 
But  the  gleam,  unhajipily,  was  of  short  duration ;  and  on 
the  23d  of  the  same  month,  a  life  of  very  extraordinaiy 
promise  was  prematurely  closed :  it  was  closed,  "  bat  not 
until  such  honour,  generosity,  and  ever}'  amiable  virtue,  had 
shone  through  the  veil  of  natural  modesty,  tliat  no  young 

any  ot'tlic  )>ov«iT3  ilicrts  3,  To  obsenr  such  a  strict  and  rigid  economy  ai 
i'\i-ii  ilif  must  rniir«i1  iniiiistiT  inu&l  approve  uf."  These  were  his  words.  Hm 
(iiike  pleasitiitly  rfiniiuliMi  In  in  Ural  tlkcsc  had  always  been  Mii  owm  mcsiuigj, 
iliat  Uic  niiiiolLT  )ia<l  come  into  his  |H>licy,  not  he  into  tlie  miiiister't. 

'  l^nl  1.V  i)i.s|M:i)ci.-r  and  Mr.  Jenkinson ;  the  former  his  chancellor  of 
the  uxchuipiiT,  the  Idllcr  liis  privati*  secretary. 

'  liiiine*^  l'ri\atc  t'orrc»fH>udcncc,  pp.  2;}0,  '24U. 
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man  of  quality  since  the  Earl  of  Osaory,  son  of  the  Duke  of  ^^*  ^ 
Onnond,  had  inspired  fonder  hopes,  attracted  higher  esteem, 
or  died  so  universally  lamented."  ^ 

The  full  extent  of  this  terrible  accident  was  considerately 
kept  from  Lady  Tavistock,  till  further  concealment  was  im- 
possible.    Throughout  the  anguish  that  followed  this  sudden 
wrench  from  happiness  the  most  unclouded,  she  was  sustained 
by  Nature,  as  though  in  pity  for  the  posthumous  infimt  to 
which  she  gave  birth  on  the  20th  of  August ;  when,  wearied 
with  her  task,  she  gave  the  effort  over  to  keen  sensibility 
and  inconsolable  sorrow.     A  deep  decline  succeeded,  under 
which  the  sufferer  lingered  for  one  mournful  year ;  when,  as 
the  last  resource  of  hope,  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  agreed  to,  in 
which  she  was  to  be  attended  by  her  sister  Caroline,  and  Lord 
Albemarle  her  brother.     Whilst  preparations  were  making 
for  this  object,  an  affecting  incident  occurred.    At  a  consulta- 
tion of  tlie  faculty,  held  at  Bedford  House  in  August,  one  of 
the  physicians,  whilst  he  felt  her  pulse,  requested  her  to  open 
her  hand.     Her  reluctance  induced  him  to  use  a  degree  of 
gentle  violence,  when  he  perceived  that  she  had  dosed  it  to 
conceal  a  miniature  of  her  late  husband.     *^  Ah,  madam,*' 
he  exclaimed,  '*  all  our  prescriptions  must  be  useless  whilst 
you  so  fatally  cherish  the  wasting  sorrow  that  destroys  you ! " 
**  I  have  kept  it,"  she  replied,  **  either  in  my  bosom  or  my 
hand,  ever  since  my  dear  lord's  death ;  and  thus  I  most 
indeed  continue  to  retain  it,  until  I  drop  off  af^er  him  into 
the  welcome  grave."    The  physician  sighed  as  he  resigned 
her  hand — the  frigate  (commanded  by  her  brother  Captain 
Kcppel)   departed  to    its    destined  climate — and  early  in 
October,  Lord  Albemarle  wrote  to  Mr.  Rigby,  ''  poor  Eliar 
beth  died  the  2d  of  this  month." 

'  Lord  Orford*s  Catalogue  of  Portraits  at  Wobum  Abbey. 
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D.  1767.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  received  with  equal  keenneiB  the 
tidings  of  the  fearful  event.  The  letters  of  his  dtildren 
evince  that  he  was  one  of  the  fondest  fiftthers ;  and  nobody 
believed,  when  it  happened,  that  he  would  survive  bis  loss:' 
but  he  had  great  fortitude  and  firmness ;  and  **  it  was  very 
happy  for  him,"  writes  Mr.  Hume  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Boufflers,*  '^  that  at  tlie  time  of  poor  Tavistock's  death  there 
were  public  transactions  of  moment  before  parliament,  in 
which  his  friends  urged  him  to  take  part  The  natural  fer- 
vour of  his  character  insensibly  engaged  him  in  the  scene. 
He  was  diverted  from  his  own  melancholy  reflectioDS,  and 
business  thus  proved  to  him  the  best  consolation.  He  has 
not,  however,  recovered  thoroughly  that  terrible  shock  ;  and 
the  duchess,  to  whom  the  world  did  not  ascribe  so  great  a 
degree  of  sensibility,  is  still  more  inconsolable.*'^ 

To  the  parliamentary  business  here  referred  to,  succeeded 
an  active  series  of  negotiations,  the  cabinet  being  in  a  state 
of  great  disunion,  and  bending  before  the  weight  of  a  veiy 
powerful  opposition.  The  Chancellor  Nortliington's  ill  state 
of  health  inducing  him  to  resign,  he  advised  the  king  to  send 
for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Grenville. 
Lord  Chatham,  when  written  to  by  the  king  upon  this  sub- 
ject, declined  interfering ;  yet  proposals  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  the  first ,^  but  failed,  from  his  refusal  separately  to 

'  Hume's  Private  Correspondence,  p.  237.  '  lb.  p.  244,  June  19. 

'On  the  '23d  of  Dec.  17CM,  he  writes  to  the  same  lady,  p.  264 :  "Thr 
Bedford  family  seem  now  to  he  comforted  entirely,  from  the  shock  thcj  if^ 
ceived  on  poor  Lord  Tavistock's  death.  Some  even  reproached  the  dabs 
with  being  loo  easily  comforted;  but  it  proceeded  from  the  ardencj  of  his 
temper,  which  alviays  takes  itself  to  the  present  object  without  resenre." 

*  *'Tlie  tirst  ])erson  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,*'  says  Mr.  llomey  *is 
tlie  Duke  of  IWdford,  whose  consideration  is  very  great,  on  account  of  his 
quality,  and  riches,  and  friends — and  above  all,  hit  personal  chaiadcr." — 
Private  Corr€ijH)n<knc€f  p.  244. 
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entertain  them;  and  as  a  total  change  in  the  cabinet  was  a«D.ii 
now  generally  anticipated  by  the  opposition,  if  they  could 
remain  united,  a  coalition  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  between  the  Bedford  and  Rockingham  parties, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  any  separate  overtures,  if 
they  should  chance  to  be  repeated.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  favourable  to  the  project,  as  ^'  a  means  of  rescuing  the 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Bute ;  of  restoring  strength 
and  energy  to  the  government,  upon  a  footing  free  from 
favouritism,  and  the  guidance  of  a  minister  not  in  a  re- 
sponsible employment,  and  of  rooting  out  tliat  maxim  of 
favourites — '  divide  et  impera,*  which  enabled  them  almost 
annually  to  change  administrations,  for  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
taining tlicir  unconstitutional  power.*' ^  Accordingly,  when 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  required  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham 
to  specify  the  plan  on  which  he  and  his  friends  would  propose 
to  come  into  the  ministry,  the  whole  succeeding  correspond- 
ence was  commuuicatcd  to  the  several  leaders  of  opposition, 
amongst  whom  the  strictest  concert  and  union  at  first  pre- 
vailefl.  Lord  Rockingham  was  recommended  to  require 
that  a  comprehensive  basis  should  be  assented  to,  the  present 
ministry  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  that  he  should  receive 
his  orders  directly  from  the  king.^  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  elude  these  requisitions,  and  it  seemed  ''  that  the 
court,  tliough  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  could 
never  grow  sincere."^  At  length  the  marquess  was  informed 
that  tlie  king  would  see  him,  when  he  had  prepared  his  plan 
of  comprehension,  ^^  being  willing  to  entertain  such  an  one 
as  should  exclude  no  denomination  of  men  who  were  attached 


'  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Lord  Rockingham,  July  16,  1767. 
'  Bedford  Papers :  LeUers  to  and  from  Lord  Rockingham. 
>  Lord  Temple  to  Mr.  Ri^by ;  Stowe,  July  17, 1767.    ^ 
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.  1767.  to  his  person  and  goyemment."  ^  Accordingly,  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  20th,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Newcastle  Ilooae, 
composed  of  various  great  persons  of  the  four  parties.  Bat 
it  was  easier  to  agree  upon  general  principles  than  on  a  distri- 
bution of  the  oflices  of  state.  Lord  Rockingham,  after  much 
animated  discussion,  was  willing  to  satisfy  Mr.  Grenville,  bv 
stipulating  that  the  dependence  and  obedience  of  the  colonies 
should  be  supported  and  established  ;  but  he  insisted  that  Mr. 
Conway  should  be  secretary  of  state  and  director  of  the  House 
of  Connnons, — a  point  to  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  could 
not  assent,  though  perfectly  satisfied  to  see  Lord  Rockingham 
at  the  head  of  the  treasur}*,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  As  neither  nobleman  felt  jus- 
tified in  receding  from  his  opinion,  in  a  point  of  so  much 
consequence,  the  conferences  came  to  an  cud,  after  a  second 
unsuccessful  meeting.  In  a  letter  of  the  23d,  to  Mr.  Rigby, 
we  find  Lord  Albemarle  lamenting  that  he  was  not  in  London 
at  this  period  ;  for  although  he  did  not  expect  immediate  suc- 
cess from  the  negotiation  into  which  all  at  Wobum  had  so 
heartily  entered,  on  the  great  principle  of  removing  an  irre- 
8()onsibIe  agent  from  the  throne,  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  of 
a  total  separation  of  those  parties,  the  union  of  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  have  obtained  the  wished-for  end. 

The  result,  therefore,  was,  that  the  ministry  retained  their 
situations.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend,  in  September, 
the  chancelloi^hip  of  the  exclicquer  was  otlered  to  Lord  North, 
but  was  refused  by  him  at  tliis  time,  on  the  ground  (which  he 
freely  stated  in  the  closet)  of  Iiis  inability  to  cope  with  Mr. 
Urenville  on  the  subject  of  finance.*  Lord  Mansfield  was  in 
conse(|uence  deputed  to  see  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  for  tliis 

'  Duke  ut'  (iraftoii  to  the  Marquess  or  Uockingham;  July  17,  1767. 
'  Mr.  Uigliy  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  September  12, 1767. 
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purpose  went  to  Woburn  Abbey  the  latter  end  of  the  same  A.D.  i 
month  ;   but  although  the  coalition  meeting  had  separated, 
with   the   explicit  understanding   that   nothing  which   had 
passed  should  be  considered  binding  upon  either  party,  he 
n^turiUMl  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission. 

The  Uukc  of  Bedford's  political  correspondence  now  suf- 
fered a  great  check  by  his  decay  of  eyesight,  which  tlireatened 
an  utter  extinction   of  that  faculty,  until  the  operation  of 
coucliing,  perfoniicd  by  Baron  Wenser,  afforded  him  consi- 
derable relief.     A  desire,  however,  to  know  Mr.  Grenville's 
sentiments  on  the  pros{)ects  and  the  state  of  parties,  led  to 
some  further  intercourse  between  them  in  November;  when 
we  find  that  gentleman  admitting,  that  though  a  system  might 
be  agreed  on  for  di»stroying  the  existing  government,  the 
ditticulties  of  constructing  another  in  its  room  were  nearly 
insui)erublc,  amidst  the  general  listlessness  and  supineness 
that  affected  all  degrees  of  men.     Until  parliament  should 
open,  he  could  suggest  no  jNirticular  plan  to  act  upon ;  and 
the  nature  of  his  answer  to  some  inquiries  as  to  his  intended 
course  of  action  at  the  approaching  general  election,  even 
indicated  some  coolness,  arising,  it  may  naturally  be  oon- 
jecturetl,  from   Lord  Temple's  influence  over  him.     When 
next,  towards  the  close  of  December,  overtures  were  made 
to  the  Bedford  party,  the  duke  left  his  friends  free  to  accept 
them,  in  consecpience  of  which  Earl  tiower  was  made  pre- 
sident of  the  council;^  Lord  Weymoutli,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state  ;^   Lord  Sandwich,  joint  postmaster -general;^  and 
Mr.  Rigby  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,^  which  he  exchanged 
in  June  for  the  paymastership  of  the  forces.      It  is  to  this 
detachment  from  the  Grenville,  or  rather  the  Temple  party, 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  indebted  for  the  furious  iu- 

•  Doc.  23,  1767.  "  Jsui.  20,  17C8.  *  Jan.  6. 
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.D.  1768.  vective  which  Junius  has  stamped  upon  his  pages,  and  to 
which  posterity  might  perhaps  have  allowed  the  merit  of  a 
caricature,  if  tlic  stormy  or  malignant  paaaion  which  obviously 
swayed  the  pencil  had  not  distorted  the  whole  figure  beyond 
all  chance  of  rcco<niition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  arising  from  the  general 
election  in  March,   Mr.  Wilkes  returned  from  his  exile,  to 
add  new  strength  to  the  tempest.     Lord  Temple  was  early 
disposed  to  avow  himself  his  champion  and  patron.     He  said 
publicly  that  he  loved  faction,  and  had  a  great  deal  <^ spare 
money  ;^  and  he  held  meetings  at  his  house,  whenee  many  of 
those  civic  patriots  drew  their  inspiration,  who  afterwards, 
when  the  frenzy  for  Wilkes  was  at  the  highest,  distinguished 
themselves  in  what  may  not  unsuitably  be  called  the  Satur- 
ualia  of  freedom.     Mr.  Greuville,  justly  alarmed  at  his  bro- 
ther's conversation,  sent  Mr.  Whately,  his  secretary,  and 
Ijord  SuiFolk  to  him  :  they  attacked  him  at  the  opera,  and 
got  him  tu  say  that  he  would  do  nothing  at  present,  but 
would  nKike  no  promise  for  the  future.'*     It  was  not  long 
l)ef()re  he  mtered  into  all  the  mazes  of  city  ])olitics,  and 
•rsimhuUcd  in  the  mischief  which  ho  so  studiously  sought 
Tilt'  fi'vcr  tor  '*  Wilkf.-  and  Liberty,"  which  s^'ized  on  and 
]>os&Oi^S(Hl  the  city  for  so  long  a  period,  needs  no  illustration 
hero.     The   imiwlitic   measures   of  the  court  deepened  the 
contajrion.     Tlir  mastcT-uiritators  of  those  distempered  times 
were  stn»nuous  propagandists :  they  sought  to  inoculate  other 
cities  and  counties  with  the  same  disease  of  enthusiasm,  and 
''  let  slip  their  dttp?  of  war"  on  all  who  manifested  any  favonr 
tf»  the  exiting  iiiini.>*try.    In  this  more  i)crsonal  system  of  poli- 
tical warfare,  tin-  Duke  ot*  iUnlfortl  was  not  likely  to  lie  over- 
lot»ked,  liJi\  inir  ci»ntrilHited  n)  imich  to  it.*  coiis<ilidation.    .'Yfter 

*  ■   Ml-*  \\  i't'«.?l'  \  t..  til.  IViki  fi  Ik-dfortl. 
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a  successful  attempt  l)y  the  civic  patriots,  in  July  1769,  to  stir  A.D,  17< 
up  insult  and  outrage  against  him,  during  a  journey  which  he 
made  to  Exeter  to  receive  the  freedom  of  that  city,  in  which 
he  was  furiously  assailed  hy  a  mist^ided  rabble,  and  nar- 
rowly esc!i]>ed  with  his  life,  —  a  more  elaborate  plan  was  laid 
to  over])owc»r  the  influence  of  his  party  in  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, which  was  prosecuted  with  inconceivable  vehemence 
and  industry.  Some  of  the  most  active  ''  supporters  of  the 
bill  of  rights''  in  London,  gained  over  to  their  views  the 
mayor  of  Ik'tlfonl,  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office,  and  pre- 
vailed on  liiiii  to  create  one  hundred,  some  accounts  say  three 
hundred,  of  their  party  in  the  city  honorarj'  freemen,  who, 
headed  by  Sheriff  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Home,*  and  Sir  Robert 
Barnard,  entered  Bedford  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  pre- 
ce<ling  the  election  of  new  officers ;  and  on  the  day  of  meet- 
ing, which  the  duke  attended  as  recorder,  after  carrying  a 
resolution  that  the  new  fn^emen  should  be  admittinl,  and 
th:it  tho.<e  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  duke  should  poll 
first,  8ucceedc(l  by  a  large  majority  in  electing  their  oi»ti 
candidate,  though  not  without  a  strong  protest  from  three 
hundred  of  the  resident  burgesses  and  freemen,  against  an 
"  act  which  violently  wrested  from  themselves,  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  hands  of  strangers,  their  ancient  and  un- 
doubtinl  right  of  choosing  the  corporation  officers,  by  such 
an  arbitrary  (rxertion  of  power  as  was  without  precedent  or 
example.*''-^  The  election  past,  the  winning  party  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  their  '*  virtue  and  patriotism"  over  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  an  odious  and  insufferable  tyranny. 

It  was  in  the  Siinie  year  that  Dr.  Musgrave  came  forward 

witli  tliose  rash  and  unsupi)orted  accusations  to  which  allusion 

has  bern  already  made.     When  the  cry  of  faction  was  loudest 

in  lli'hi,  the  private  letters  of  th(>  Duke  of  Iknlford  shew  how 

'  Thr  ftltbr.iU"!  Iluriu   I'lMiki..  •  lUdford  Papcn. 
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D.  i?C9,  infinitely  he  despised  its  clamour ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not 
in  the  nature  of  charges  so  ridiculous,  notwithstanding  the 
boundless  credulity  which  numbers  manifested,  to  disturb 
the  serenity  and  firmness  of  his  temper  with  any  other  feeling 
than  amusement  or  contempt.  In  the  midst  of  the  rancorous 
attacks  that  were  at  the  same  time  directed  against  both  his 
political  and  private  character,  he  manifested  the  same  innate 
cheerfulness  and  dignity.  Once  only  did  he  allow  a  feeling 
of  impatience  at  this  treatment  to  escape  him,  whilst  making, 
under  Lord  North^s  administration,  a  seventh  application  to 
Lord  Barrington  for  a  company  in  favour  of  a  deserving 
officer  who  had  scr\'ed  with  reputation  the  whole  of  the  last 
war,  and  in  whose  success  one  of  his  most  estimable  friends 
had  warmly  interested  herself.  "  If  to  refuse  my  applica* 
tion,*'  said  he,  '^  should  be  your  decision,  I  would  know  it 
explicitly  of  your  lordship,^  tliat  I  may  inform  the  lady  that 
I  have  entirely  lost  all  credit  at  my  own  court,  and  that  the 
king's  ministers  pay  no  roganl  to  my  solicitations,  though 
ever  so  just  and  reasonable,  notwithstanding  the  services  I 
may  venture  to  assert  I  did  my  country  in  negotiating  and 

*  As  the  duke  had  repfutcdly  oircred  to  make  ^ood  the  loss  which  any  mili- 
tary man  might  sustain  by  tlic  p^rant  of  liis  request,  and  had  formcriy  coo- 
fernnl  obligations  on  Lord  Harrington,  much  a^insit  liis  l>ettcT  judgment,  the 
i'\a>i\i.- and  unt^vnerous  ri'plieii  which  the  latter  returned  to  these  applio- 
lion<,  uive  i.s  a  \er)'  unfavourable  o{>inion  of  his  disposition.  '*  1  ha\e  ibe 
honour,'*  wrote  Mr.  I^'^ire  to  thi*  Duku  of  Bcdfonl,  Oct.  25,  174C,  "  lo 
agree  (.'iilutly  with  your  ^racr  as  to  the  merits  of  ]x>nl  Barrington  fl  pie- 
tensions,  anil  yet  I  cannot  hel|)  U  in^  clad  you  liave  consented,  as  I  think  it 
v^ill  contribute  tf)  your  own  ease  and  siitiNfaction ;  for  I  plainly  saw  he  was 
furtiHcd  with  all  the  pnx-iHlents  that  have  ever  happriied  of  the  like  partiality, 
n^i  il.,it  you  v.uuld  not  liavc  bewi  able  to  have  held  out  above  five  or  sis 
months  ajainst  the  repeated  scheme>,  pleas,  and  solicitations  of  himself  and 
friends ;  and  1  think  that  ditUTeiu-r,  as  it  wouhl  by  no  moans  have  been 
sutlii.iei'1  to  saiiciify  thu  deed  at  la-it,  and  %vuuld  in  the  meanwhile  have 
c-nMted  mmli  troid)!e  lo  ynn.  was  hardly  worth  considering.  On  the 
coniiarv,  it  he  furu'eK  the  ublii^in^  manner  in  winch  vou  have  dune  this 
favour  for  him,  he  must  be  all,  and  more,  and  worse  than  has  ever  been 
su*|)ected  of  him/* 
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signing;  tlie  last  peace,  though,  unfortunately  and  unjustly,  A.D.  177 
I  Iiave  iiicurretl  an  odium  by  it  which  I  shall  never  shake 
off,  and  for  which  I  shall  l)e  persecutc'd  by  mine  enemies  to 
my  latest  day." 

That  day  was  rapidly  approaching.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  1 770  we  find  repeated  indications  of  his  increasing 
debility.  He  was  seriously  indisposed  during  the  spring ;  in 
May  he  had  so  far  rfM*overed  as  to  use  as  much  exercise  as 
ever;  in  July  ho  was  compelled  by  fresh  attacks  to  discon- 
tinue it,  and  resolved  to  try  the  Tunbridge  waters ;  in  October 
he  was  at  Bath  ;  in  November  he  interested  himself  with  his 
usual  ardour  in  his  friend  Mr.  Brand*s  success,  who  stood  a 
formidable  contest  in  Cand)ridgeshire  against  four  compe- 
titon? ;  and  with  great  nmniiicenre  concerted  means  for  the 
support  of  the  distressed  sufferers  at  Thomey,  who  were  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  a  famine  arising  from  floods  that  had 
swept  away  tlie  Fen  embankments  so  suddenly,  that  the  poor 
people  with  their  children  were  obliged  to  esca)>e  out  of  their 
cottages,  alni(»st  naked,  during  that  cold  and  dreary  season. 
But,  in  December  he  acknowledges  to  Ix>rtl  North,  that  he 
was  unable  to  write  a  letter  of  any  length  himself,  and  fears 
the  dec*repit  state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
hope  for  any  sudden  amendment.  It  was  then  his  intention 
to  try  the  batlis  of  Aix  in  the  ensuing  summer ;  but  the 
messenger  of  death  was  already  on  the  wing.  He  retained 
to  the  last  hi^  liveliness,  e^pianimity,  and  active  mental  habits. 
His  touching  apiK'ul  to  Lord  Barrington  was  written  on  the 
4th  of  Decern Iht  ;  up  to  the  4th  of  January,  with  tliat  love 
of  order  which  in  a  remarkable  degree  characterised  him 
throughout  life,  he  made  his  usual  diurnal  entries  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  business  done  or  to  be  done  :  but  nature  was 
fast  sinking  under  the  inroads  she  sustained ;  and  on  the 
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.D.  1771.  evening  of  the  l/)th  of  that  month,  the  frank,  the  gbnerous, 
the  impetuous,  the  long  powerful,  the  much  caliunaiated 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  ceased  to  breathe,  —  leaving 
tlie  memor}'  of  his  9er\'ices  and  virtues  for  his  posterit}'  to 
cherish  ;  and  the  vestiges  of  his  errors,  if  other  than  invo- 
luntary errors,  in  his  honesty  of  purpose,  he  can  be  found  to 
have  committed,  for  his  opponents  and  his  country  to  forgive. 
His  remains,  after  Ivinir  in  state  until  the  2l9t,  were 
de]>osited  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  family  vaalt 
at  ('heuies.  Having  been  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity 
House,  the  ginis  on  the  river  at  Dcptfonl  were  fired  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning  of  their  removal.  His  relict  sur- 
vived until  tlie  1st  of  July  1704,  and  then  expired  at  the 
advanced  age  of  soventy-niue. 

The  loading  features  of  the  cliarncter  of  John,  fourth  Duke 
of  Uedfurd,  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  previous 
pages.  Few  personages,  during  their  lives,  were  subjected 
to  more  indiseriininatij  aluise  from  the  organs  of  those  ]iartie» 
who  were  at  variance  with  him  than  he ;  and  it  re(|uires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  tin:  privatt?  aims  and  position  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  times,  at  the  particular  pi*riod8  when 
those  attacks  were  levelled  at  him,  to  appreciate  them  at 
tln'ir  right  value.  Lord  Chestertield,  who  never  forgave 
him  for  his  succt'ss  in  preventing  his  friend  Dayrollea  from 
conducting  that  negotiation  to  which  Lord  Sandwich  was 
appointed,  in  a  contemptuous  ])ortniiture  which  he  has  left 
of  him,  has  depreciated  every  endowment  and  niaj^ified 
<-verv  failinir  >vliieli  he  had.  allow intr  him  *'  no  auiiaUe 
(puditi<>s,"  and  but  ''  rather  more  than  :l  common  share  of 
<'onnnnn-sens4\"  lu»raee  Walpole,  eagerly  op]ioscd  to  him 
as  he  was  in  polities,  the  whole  of  the  time  he  filled  any  im- 
portant station  in  the  irovernnient,  was  a  nmch  more  generow 
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enemy ;  yet,  from  that  spirit  of  faction  which  he  frankly  A.D.  177 
confesses  tliat  he  loved,  and  the  untiring  hostility  with  which 
li(>  pursued  all  who  were  instrumental  in  the  downfal  of  his 
father,  his  representations  of  their  conduct  are  always  to  be 
nK*cived  cum,  yrano  salis^  and  with  much  caution.  But  of 
all  who  soutrht  to  undervalue  his  great  qualities,  "  the  bril- 
liant calumniator/'  says  Mr.  Lod<jce,  '^  whose  name  is  hidden 
under  the  appellation  of  Junius,  was  the  foremost.  The 
temper  of  the  duke  was  so  nmch  above  dis^iise,  that  it  easily 
aflorded  an  opportunity  to  so  dexterous  a  partisan  as  Junius, 
of  inac:nii\  iuL?  small  faults  into  enonnous  atrocities.  The 
chanros  were  not  believed  even  in  the  intoxication  that  ac* 
C(>in[>aiii(Ml  tlio  (*xcitement  during  which  they  were  at  first 
prcftTrrd  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  now  to  attempt  to  rescue  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Rwlford  from  imputations  wholly  witli- 
out  foundation  or  pnMif.'*  If  the  limits  of  the  present  work 
all(»\viHl,  it  would  not  Im'  dittirult  to  follow  out  the  exposition 
of  that  writer's  «^ross  misrepresentations  in  other  instances 
than  those  in  which  it  has  l)een  here  effected  ;  but  these  may 
safely  be  left,  until  the  lifting  up  of  the  covering  from  the 
face  of  this  *'  \'eiled  Prophet"  shall  disclose  the  pretrise  wortli 
of  the  oracle,  and  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  wild  inconsist- 
ency of  |>oor  hnnian  natun*,  the  apparently  noblest  aims  and 
desires  for  the  public  good  may  be  cond)ined  with  the  bitterest 
exercisi!  of  party  fc^elinsr*  and  the  meanest  gratification  of 
personal  n^venjre. 

To  say  that  as  an  active  ]>olitical  leader  the  Duke  of 
BfMlfonI  nt!ver  Ix^trayt^l  too  great  an  eagerness  for  power, 
that  in  pursuit  of  this  object  his  measures  never  liordered 
u|M>n  factii»n,  or  tlmt  lie  did  not  at  some  |)eriods  too  actively 
concern  liiniM'lf  in  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
indeiK'udence  of  the  other  house  of  parliament,  would  be 
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L.D.  1771.  unjustly  to  exalt  him  above  every  other  political  chieftain  of 
the  versatile  and  stormy  party  times  in  whicli  he  lived.  Two 
great  errors  he  committed^  in  the  estimation  of  the  advocates 
of  popular  rights, — his  joining  the  Pelham  administration 
without  stipulations,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Grenville 
party  to  support  that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  but  though  he 
might  shew  too  great  a  facility  in  l)oth  these  instances,  he 
was  guilty  of  no  such  dereliction  of  principle  as  to  deserve 
the  charge  of  apostacy,  with  which  Glover  sought  to  brand 
him:  from  the  latter,  indeed,  he  derived  no  personal  ad- 
vantage beyond  the  natural  pleasure  of  seeing  the  friends  in 
whom  he  was  interested,  and  in  whose  views  and  motives  he 
had  entire  confidence,  in  employments  suited  to  their  wishes 
and  ambition.  For  the  rest,  the  failings  glanced  at  were 
shared  by  too  many  of  the  great  men  of  his  day  to  render 
them  characteristics  at  all  peculiar  to  him,  however  justly 
they  may  deserve  reprobation. 

The  main  incidents  of  his  public  life,  and  the  tenour  of 
his  voluminous  ])rivnto  correspondence,  exhibit  him  as  a 
statesman  anxious  for  the  Ik'sI  interests  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  firmly  and  closely  adhering  to  what  in  his  conscience 
ho  considered  right ;  of  unbloniisheil  honour ;  and  a  faithful 
and  unflattering  adviser  of  his  sovereign.  Possessing  rather 
a  strong  and  solid  judgment  than  a  fine  imagination,  his 
talents  in  del>ati\  though  not  matured  by  cultivation  into 
first-rate  exc«»llonce,  were  alwavi*  far  remove<l  from  medii^ 
crity,  and  sometimes,  when  under  the  electric  influence  of 
scorn  or  indignation,  kindled  up  into  a  flame  of  fervid  and 
impress! VI'  eloquence.  lli[?  talents  iis  a  negotiator  were  too 
timidly  and  industriously  restricted  in  their  play  by  otberi 
to  accomplish  all  the  distinction  which  they  were  fitted  to 
ac(|uire  him ;  and  he,  {>erha{>s,  wanted  much  of  that  fix 
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on  which  diplomatists  generally  pride  themselves ;  but,  not-  A J>.  tm 
withstanding  every  disadvantage,  (he,  by  his  truly  British 
spirit,  bore  away,  in  this  character,  from  the  courts  both  of 
Madrid  and  Fontainebleau,  some  solid  trophies  of  industry 
and  skill,  alike  creditable  to  himself  and  permanently  bene- 
Acial  to  his  country.  In  temper  he  was  warm,  impressible, 
undaunted;  in  domestic  life  as  tenderly  beloved  as  he  was 
devoteilly  aiiectionatc  ;  in  his  friendships  frank  and  zealous ; 
in  his  enmities  equally  o])en  and  decisive,  but  by  no  means 
implacable.  Mr.  Fox,  who  knew  him  well,  once  said,  **  that 
he  was  the  most  ungovernable  governed  man  in  the  world  ;** 
by  which  he  doubtless  meant  to  imply,  that  he  might  be 
easily  guided,  by  the  management  of  those  whom  he  most 
confided  in  and  loved,  but  never  driven  by  any,  nor  led  even 
by  tliem  beyond  the  great  landmarks  of  his  own  judgment. 
And  the  same  statesman  acknowledges,  whilst  smarting 
under  the  memory  of  their  recent  rupture,  that  he  indulged 
no  other  opinion  of  the  duke  ''  than  what  might  be  true  of 
the  honcstest  and  worthiest  man  Uod  ever  made.'*  In  this 
sentiment  I^>nl  Orford  so  far  concurs  as  to  say  that  *'  he 
was  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty  and  goodwill  to  his  country : 
his  great  economy,"  he  adds,  *'  was  called  avarice;  but  if  it 
was  so,  it  was  blemled  with  more  generosity  and  goodness 
than  that  passion  will  commonly  unite  with.*'^  Of  his  secret 
generosity  his  private  papers  disclose  several,  and  some 
affecting  instances,  to  judgi*  by  the  deptli  of  the  acknowledg- 
ments returned.  Nor  in  our  attempts  to  estimate  his  cha- 
racter aright,  nmst  we  overlook  the  terms  in  which  another 
individual  characterised  him  when  the  grave  had  closed  upon 
his  earthly  merits  or  frailties,  and  when  the  incense  of  flatteiy 
could  be  of  no  possible  avail :    ''  His  name,"  says  Andrew 

'  Memoircs,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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\.D.  1771.  Stuarty  in  his  '  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  Doaglu 
cause/  **  must  ever  be  held  in  high  veneration,  whilst  there 
remains  in  this  country  any  attachment  to  real  goodness,  and 
to  an  honourable,  manly,  generous,  and  exalted  character. 
No  man  held  in  greater  detestation  than  he  did,  every  thinsr 
unfair ;  there  was  no  disguise  nor  deceit  in  his  character. 
You  must  likewise  have  observed,  that  though  distinguished 
by  his  abilities  and  talents,  he  i>o$sessed  the  fimmess  and 
integrity  of  his  mind  untainted  by  that  duplicity  and  timidity 
^vhieh  so  often  attend  and  degrade  eminent  abilities;  pur^ 
suing  candidly  and  ardently  what  appeared  to  him  right  and 
honourable,  be  was  ecpially  careless  of  vain  applause,  and  of 
unjust  or  factious  clamour.  1  nmst  be  excused  for  indulginc: 
my  admiration  of  a  character  so  Si-ldom  to  Ire  met  with  ;  and 
for  paying  this  just  tribute  to  the  ashes  of  one  whose  death 
I  shall  ever  sincerely  lament  as  a  national  loss,  as  well  as  a 
real  misfortune  to  all  who  had  t\w  honour  and  happiness  of 
his  [)articular  ac(|uaintance.** 

Of  John,  fourtli  duke  of  Hcdfonl,  three  portraits  exist 
at  Wolinrn  AblN>v,  one  bv  .lervis,  on  his  oomin<;  to  the 
dukedom ;  a  second  by  GainslNirough,  painted  in  17t>4, 
wliich  !^ir  Joshua  Reynolds  paid  the  artist  the  compliment 
of  copying  for  tlu^  late  VaitI  of  Tpiter  Ossor}* ;  and  u  third 
by  Sir  Joshua  liimsolf,  in  his  ducal  robes,  which  has  been 
engnived  fur  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Lodge.  Of  Diana, 
his  first  \\\i\\  tli<*re  is  also  an  interesting  half-length,  by 
\Vh(HNl.  Of  (i4?rTnnli',  his  Mjcontl  duelie>s,  four; — one  b? 
lluds(m,  holding  a  ma>k :  a  ^rond  by  (iavin  llaniilton, 
intriKlueinir  her  daughter  to  Minerva;  a  tliinl  in  her  coro- 
nation  i-olu'^,  as  a  companion  to  her  husliand,  by  Sir  Joshua; 
and  a  ft  Mirth  by  tin*  same  pencil,  in  her  later  years. 

Of  I'ranci*',  nninpiess  ol' Tavistock,  there  are  also  three 
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portntils; — the  tirst  pRiiiti-d  at  Rome  iu  I7<>2,  l>y  Pomp»io  A.D.17TI, 

Baton! ;   the  otliore  hy  Sr  Joshua,  who  has  devoted  equal 

care  un  stveral  ]>ortraits  of  tlie  iiiarcliionesg.     Of  these,  two 

ID  undress  bespeak  the  eweetnen  of  her  dispnitiiHi,  by  "the 

niiud,  the  music  breatliitit;  from  her  face ;"  and  a  tliird,  in 

profile,  is  ]>aiiil(!d  n»  a  voin{iuiiion  to  her  huelntid.     But  it 

i»  upon  the  fuiirtli,  a  luu^iiiticeut  who1e-len<^  figure  of  licr 

ai  one  of  iho  four  virgin  briili^tnaid.'i  to  tlie  (jucen,  ultvnded 

by  a  black  dotiicslic,  that  he  has  I'xgiended  all  the  enchatit- 

mentR  of  bU  pencil.     The  late  Sir  'I'lionias  Lawrence  baa 

been  known  to  biivo  conicnipIutMl  it  with  unmixed  delight, 

ami  to  have  pronounced  it  the  c/uf  ifiiurrc  of  his  talent,  or 

Hliinlli'd  only,  in  bi»  r!<tiinatijn,  by  the  celebrated  picture  of 

.Mrx.  Siddons.     i!r('atbin<;  the  most  <>xi|uisite  sentiment,  it 

L«  a!'  tbi)n|;b  the  ui'tift  bud  foroxK'n  the  brief  happiness  timt 

was  to  be  tlic  doom  of  Ids  amiiible  friend,  ami  had  taxed 

uU   the  trt'u.-'urE-s  of  iiis  fiincy  to  {>fr]H'tuatL-  the  charm,  iu 

till-  s])int  of  tbiu  tmicliiug  tribute  of  the  Roman  poet:  — 

•■  Hill  [liitiis,  hill  priscil  fiili-s!  — 

.Maiiitms  ibuc  lilia  plcnis: 
I'lirjiiiu'os  sjKir^iim  flurcs,  aaimiimiiiu'  rii'iM)tJ9 
lli^  Kdti'iii  :i(l<-iiiniilom  <loiiis,  ct  fuii^nr  inani 
Miimnf  Vinj.Xn.  vi.  (i-'.l. 

Cut  'iir  by  her  |iiuiii<;  !i;ricf  in  tlie  bloom  of  youth  and 
Wnniy.  sbt>  left  ibni:  oqibans  to  the  [mardianship  of  the 
Duke  of  Itedford  — I'nim-is  John,  iiud  William. 
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rin^xton,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Brussels.  On  A.D.  tsir. 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rigby,  in  1788,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  l)orough  of  Tavistock.  In  1790  be  was 
again  elected  for  the  same  borough;  and  at  the  dissolution 
in  179r>  he  was  re-elected,  and  continued  to  sit  for  Tavistock 
till  the  decease  of  the  late  duke.  In  1802  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  March,  1806,  was  sworn  at 
Dublin  Castle  lord  lieutenant-general,  and  general  governor 
of  Ireland.  In  tlie  following  year,  on  tlie  breaking  up  of 
Lord  (irenville*8  administration,  he  was  recalled  from  that 
station  by  the  succeeding  government.  By  the  above  lady, 
who  deceased  October  1 1 ,  1801 ,  he  has  three  sons — 1,  Francis; 
*2,  (ieorge-William ;  and  3,  John. 

1.  Fmncid,  marquess  of  Tavistock,  was  bom  May  13, 
1788.  In  1812  he  was  chosen  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Bedford,  which  he  represented  also  in  the  four 
succoe<ling  parliaments.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1832,  be 
was  callrd  to  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Baron  How- 
land,  of  Streatlmm.  He  married,  August  8, 1808,  I^y  Anna- 
Maria  Stanhope,^  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  third  earl  of 
Harrin<^on.  He  has^  one  son,  William,  Lord  Russell,  bom 
June  :)0,  ]S()9,  now  member  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock. 

2.  Lonl  (ieoi'ge-William,  bom  May  8,  1790,  a  colonel 
in  the  army  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  He  began  his 
militar}'  career  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  ICarl  Ludlow,  and  served  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  on  the  staffs  of  Field -marshal  the 
Duk(>  of  \Vellingt<?n  and  (leneral  Lord  Lynedoch.  He 
sat  from  1812  to  \S'M),  in  four  successive  parliaments,  for 
the  town  and  lH>rou^h  of  Bedford.  Marrying  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1817,  KlizalK'th-Anne,  only  child  of  the  late  Hon. 

'  .\rm.H ;  ({uanerly,  crmint  and  guUi,  a  crescent  for  diflereiKC. 
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V.D.  1832.  John-TIicophilu9  Rawdon,'  his  offspring  are  Blanche,  bom 
April  9,  died  June  26,  1818  ;  Francis-Charles- Hastings,  born 
Oct.  IG,  1819;  Arthur- John-Ed  ward,  bom  June  13,  1825; 
and  Odo- Leopold- William,  bom  Feb.  20,  1829. 

3.  Lord  John  Russell  was  bom  on  the  1 9th  of  August, 
1792.  In  1813  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Tavistocrk  ;  and  in  1819  for  the  county  of  Hunts, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  1826.  In  the  following 
parliament  he  sat  for  Bandon-bridge,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
In  1831  he  was  elcctinl  knight  of  tlie  shire  for  the  county  of 
Devon ;  and  in  1832  for  the  southern  division  of  tlie  same 
county,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  act.  On  the  14th 
of  December,  1830,  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1803,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  married 
for  his  second  wife,  the  Lady  (ieorgiana  Gordon,'  fifth 
daughter  of  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Uordon.  Nine  sons 
and  three  daughters  have  been  the  result  of  this  marriage. 

1.  Wriothcsley,  M.A.,  bom  May  11,  1804;  married, 
June  23,  1829,  his  cousin,  Eliza- Laura- Henrietta,  second 
daughter  of  Lord  William  Russell.* 

2.  Hdward,  I)om  April  24,  1805,  entered  the  royal  navy 
January  13th,  1819, 

3.  Charlcs-Jamos-Fox,  bom  Feb.  10,  1 807,  elected  knight 
of  the  ^ihiri*  for  tlie  county  of  Bedford,  December  24tli,  18^^2. 

4.  rnmcie^-Johu,  born  Oct.  23,  1808,  entered  the  royal 
navv  Febniarv  7tli,  1S22. 

5.  Georgiana-EUzal)eth,  l)orn  June  23,  1810. 

'  Anns;  tir*:iiity  a  IV sm-  luiwctii  tlirtv  |ih(H>iis  mole, 

^  Arms  ;  ()ii:irtcil)  ;  InI  r/«»rr,  :i  Imais'  licuds  cimiikhI  fir,  for  (■ORDOS; 
'2i1,  iT,  :i  lt<Mi>'  III  id <  t  r.iM.<l^'fi/f  >,  l.iii<;uLii  iiiun',  a^  Loi:i»  ui'  Uadln'im  h;  3d, 
'•r, '.\  ( rt-ML-iiK  \Mtlini  a  tri-<^uri'  tlory  cuuiiter-tiory  ^uUs^  forScTON;  4tli« 

''  Ai  iti.o ;  Uk-  suir-  .1^  iliu^c  ill  sLubtil  fur  IUi!»dcll.  willi  A  mullet  tor  difference. 
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G.  Louisa -Jane,  bom  July  8,  1812;  married,  Oct.  1832,  A.D.  183 
JameSy  second  marquess  of  Abercom.^ 

7.  A  son,  born  and  died  Oct.  6,  1813. 

8.  Henry,  bom  Feb.  17,  1816;  entered  the  royal  navy 
June  2oth,  1829. 

0.  Cosmo-Gcorgo,  bom  July  2,  1817.  10.  Alfred,  bom 
Feb.  20,  died  March  10,  1819.  11.  Alexander-George,  born 
Dec.  1(>,  1821 ;  and  12,  Rachel-Evelyn,  bom  June  19,  182G. 


COLLATERAL  BRANCHES. 

III.  Lord  William,  the  third  and  posthumous  son  of  the 
late  Maniuess  of  Tavistock,  was  bom  on  tlie  20tli  of  August, 
17G7.  In  1788  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Surrey,  and  continued  to  represent  that  county  till  1807, 
when,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  lost  his  election. 
He  $ul)S<>(|ueiitly  represented  tlie  borough  of  Tavistock,  till 
ill  health  olJijLCed  him  to  retire  from  parliament.  On  the 
11th  of  July,  1789,  he  married  Lady  Charlotte-Anne  Villiers,* 
eldest  daughter  of  (reorge  Bussey,  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey :  she 
died  August  31,  1808,  leaving  issue  four  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

1.  (icrtnidr- Frances,  bom  November  24,  1791 ;  married. 
May  \'),  l8l(),  the  lion.  Henry  Grey  Bennet,'  brother  to  the 
present  lilarl  of  Tanker>'ille.  Her  progeny  arc:  1.  Charlotte- 
Enuna-Geonriana,  bom  Jan.  24,  1818.  2.  Henry-Charles, 
<liiHl  JuiK'  10,  1824.  3.  Caroline,  died  December  31,  1823. 
4.  Gertrude- Frances,  bom  June  8,  1822. 

'  Arms;  f quarterly.  l>t  and  4tli  gtiies,  3  cinqiiefoib,  pierced,  ctmmc,  for 
Ham  1 1  TON  ;  id  and  ad  argcnl^  a  ship  with  her  saiU  furled  up,  foMr,  for 
AuKAx.  ^ArniM  ;  art!tnty  on  a  crou  gulti,  5  escallop  thelU  nr,  a 

mullet  fur  dirkTviict . 

'  Ami!i ;  i.'M/o\  .(  bc^nt  hciwtfii  ,'•  dcmidiitn»  rumpaiit,  argent. 
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\.D.  183S.  2.  FranciB,  lieutenant-eolonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guardi, 
M.P.  for  Tavistock,  born  March  7, 1793,  died  November  24th, 
1832 ;  interred  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Hanover  Square. 

3.  (George,  born  April  7,  1795,  died  September  15,  1825. 

4.  John,  bom  July  10,  1796;  married,  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1822,  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Geoi^ 
Kein-Hayward  Coussmaker,^  by  the  Hon.  Catharine  South- 
well, daughter  of  Lord  De  Clifford  :  and  the  barony  of  De 
Clifford  falling  into  abeyance  by  the  death  of  Edward,  twenty- 
first  and  last  baron  of  tliat  ancient  title,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1832 — it  was  determined  in  favour  of  her,  the 
above  Sophia,  as  the  only  sur>'iving  issue  of  his  eldest  sister. 
Her  children  are :  1.  Edward-Southwell,  bom  April  30,  1824. 
2.  John,  bom  July  30,  1825.  3.  Katharine  -  Sarah -Geor- 
giana,  bom  Dec.  19,  1826.  4.  Mary,  bora  May  3,  1830, 
and  5.  Caroline,  bom  July  15,  1831. 

5.  Charlotte-Frances,  bom  1798 ;  died  Feb.  19,  1799. 

6.  William,  bom  July  15, 1800,  barrister-at-law;  married. 
May  17,  1828,  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  John 
Camptiell,-  by  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  Their  offspring  are,  Emmeline,  bora  May  6, 
1829,  and  George,  bom  September  21,  1830.  A  third  in&nt, 
named  William- Charles -Ormelie,  was  also  born  to  them, 
Octolwr  8,  18:32,  but  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  1833. 

7.  Eliza- Laura- Henrietta,  bom  Jan.  22,  1803 ;  married, 
June  23,  1829,  her  cousin,  Wriothcsley  Russell,  rector  of 
Cheuies,  Bucks,  and  of  Streatham,  Surrey. 

'  Arms ;  azurt,  on  a  chevron  between  three  mullets  or,  three  tiefaib 
slipt  t-(//. 

^  Arms :   girony  of  eii;ht,  or  and  m/'/c,  within  a  boidure  of  the  J&tf p 

cliar^'L-il  with  eiglit  crescents  of  the  ucond. 


ADDENDA. 


VOL.  I. 


Page  9. — The  ancient  arms  of  Normandy  were,  Gule$,  a  bend 
compony  counter-compony,  argent  and  azure, 

Pa^  10. — Those  of  Turstain,  a  bend  compony  countcr-com- 
pony,  or  and  azure :  Blois  and  Ciiartiiks,  Azure^  a  bend  argent 
coticed  potence  centre- potence,  or:  Hucni  Lfpus,  Azure^  a  wolf's 
head  erased,  proper, 

Pap:e  12. — The  arms  of  Bauhr  de  Montfort  were,  Gules^ 
a  sal  tire  or. 

Page  14. — ^The  later  arms  of  Normandy,  Gules,  two  leopard's 
or  lion's  heads  jtassant  gardant  or. 

Page  96. — Arms  of  Pomeroy,  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  within 
a  bordurc  engrailed  sahle. 

Page  368. — The  name  of  the  dauntless  mayor  who  defended 
Exeter  in  this  ser^'ile  siege,  was  John  Tuckfield. 

VOL.  n. 

Page  120. — Since  this  part  of  the  work  was  printed,  the  Rev. 
Leland  Noel  has  done  me  the  favour  to  examine  the  parish  register 
of  Exton  in  Rutland,  and  has  found  an  entry  indicating  tlie 
interment  there  of  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  in  the  year  1627; 
but  the  date  of  the  month  was  illegible. 


CORRIGENDA. 

VOLUME  I. 

Ptg<»t  fT  and  54,  for  **  tcarcelj  ...  than/'  &c.  rtmd,  **femreelv...en." 

Page  3«,  for  "  Anslun,"  read,  "  Aralan." 

Pag^  ll'.\/or  the  arma  of  OolanueBp  rmd,  Aiurt,  a  atork  mrgtnt,  bet w—n  S 
croealeta  fitchee  (>r. 

Page  1S!0,  for  the  arma  of  Murdac,  remd.  Gules,  3  hendktt  mrgtnt. 

Page  151,  for  the  aims  of  DcNSTa,  read,Cwuie%,  3  leopwda'  beada  or,  jeaaant 
fleura-de-lva  ature  ;  over  all  a  bend  engrailed  of  the  third. 

Page  iS9,for  those  of  Mi  sen  amp,  read^'Uury  of  8  <*r  and  guUs,  a  crescent 
for  difference. 

Page  390.  The  engmred  portrait  of  the  firat  £ar1  of  Bedford  repreaenta  hin 
not  at  the  time  of  the  battln  of  Paria,  hut  in  1533.  llie  miatake  originated  from 
the  Houbraken  engraving  of  it,  in  the  omamenta  of  which  there  ia  a  miniature 
aketch  aignificant  of  thnt  memorable  conflict. 

VOLUME  II. 

Page  93.  The  portrnit  nf  K1iz!ib«'th.  baroneaa  Thombangh,  is  not  a  wboU 
length,  but  a  half-lenuth  ]iicture. 

Page  171.  The  ••  Memoirn  <if  n  Carnlier*'  are  not,  aa  they  profeaa  to  be,  the 
authentic  niemoira  of  Sir  Andrew  New]>ort ;  thej  were  written  br  Defoe:  tbe 
account,  however,  wliirh  that  work  conti.inM,  of  the  undiaciplined  atate.  Ace.  of 
C'hailes'tt  fi>n*4«'i  on  thii*  ei]»»Mlitioii.  i*  in  jierfect  keeping  with  the  point  offset. 

I*iig4>  f'iU,  lor  the  arms  «»f  \Vi11iuni»,  irad,  Oulet,  a  chevron  argent  between 
3  Saxons*  hea^fs  profter. 

Page  ^Ji^tor  the  arma  of  \Vunnn,  rttuL  "thieebuU'a  heads  a rfCHi,  attired <*r 
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